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PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1919. 


““\0-O0-RAY !” —it is a warm welcome that BIRD’S Custard 
receives from the youngsters everywhere. 

Why is it that children always greet the arrival of Bird's Custard with such joy ? The 
love of it is so universal that there must be more to attract them than the rich creaminess and 
soft egg-like tint of Birp’s Custard,— something more than its delicious flavor. There is a 
reason for this wonderful love of Birnp’s Custard. It is that Dame Nature herself leads the 
children through instinct to a Food literally packed with just the kind of nourishment that is 
necessary to their rapid sturdy growth and easy for them to assimilate. 


Birds Custard 


is so good for growing children, because it adds 25% to the food value of 
the milk with which it is prepared. IJf's just as good for grown-ups! 
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Colonel. “Is 1 TRUE YOU STRUCK PRIVATE JoNES?” 
Private Maloney (addicted to politics), “THE ANSWER IS IN THE INFIRMARY, SIR. 
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IT’S AN OFFENCE AGAINST THE REALM TO TAKE AN IMMATURE CRUSTACEAN OUT OF THE WATER IN WAR-TIME?” 


Local Food-Controller (to bather, who has been caught by a crab). “PUT THAT BACK IMMEDIATELY, Str! Don’r you REALISE THAT 
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Caller. “Is Mi Cn SON AT HOME?’ Maid. “Yes, Mapam.” 
Caller, “WHat 18 THI MPERATURE OF HER DRAWING-ROOM ? Maid. “ABOUT PIFTY DEGREES, M\pam.” 
( An I Ww CON IN 7 ay 














i Superintendent of Munition Works, “NOT AFRAID OF EARLY HOURS, I SUPPOSE?” 
Patriotic Applicant. “ YOU CAN’T CLOSE TOO EARLY FOR ME.” 
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THE EYES OF THE FLEET. 
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Patron of Cinema (to attendant). “Ou, I MISSED LAST WEEK'S EPISODE oF ‘Syivia's Surpaises.’ Dip SHE ESCAPE FROM THE RATS 
IN THE DUNGEON ?” . 
Attendant. “Yus, Miss, AND WHAT'S MORE, SHE GAVE THE VILLAIN THB KNOCK BY LETTING LOOSE THE COBRA ON HIM.” 
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| OUR CINEMAS THIS WINTER WILL NO DOUBT SUGGEST WARMTH IN THEIR PROGRAMMES, AS THERE WILL BE NONE TOO MUCH IN THE 
AUDITORIUM, 
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THE CHANGE IN BUSINESS METHODS. 


TO-DAY. 


BEFORE THE WAR— AND— 









“GOOD MORNING, MaDaM. PRAY BE SEATED, PLEASAN1 
WEATHER FOR THE TIME OF YEAR,” ETC. 





_“ HALF-A-POUND OF BISCUITS, MADAM?* Cerrarniey, MADAM “No, YOU c4gn’T AVE 'ALP-A-POUND OF THE KIND YOU WANT. 
NOW WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER? PERHAPS YOU WOULD BE YOU CAN 'AVE THESE 'ERE, OR NOTHINS," 
80 GOOD AS TO TASTE A FEW OF THEM?” ETC., ETC. 





“ Goop-DAY, MADAM, AND THANK YOU. THEY SHALL BE “"ERE, CATCH! AND BRIN APE [ky 
DELIVERED WITHIN TEN MINUTES, THF BAIN SEEMS TO BE TIME—SEE ?” : ee ee ee Oe 
HOLDING OFF,” ETC., ETC., ETC. a 
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HALF-HOURS WITH CELEBRITIES. 


Is the artist's life incompatible with the domestic virtues ? 
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Miss Joy Haze, the popular revue actress, says emphatically, “ No!” 


‘ 
7 


% . 
4 } :, 
“To BEGIN WITH, I’M CONSTANTLY IN I PUT IN A LOT OF REAL SPADE WORK AND THEN THERE ARE THE FOWLS TO 
THE KITCHEN. THEY TELL ME I'M QUIT: IN MY GARDEN. EVERYONE SHOULD GROW BE FED AND THE EGGS TO BE CAREFULLY 
AN EXPERIENCED COOK. VEGETABLES NOWADAYS. COLLECTED. 





' ) 
\| (my 
j f I iy i 
I CONSIDER THAT NO MISTRESS OF A OF COURSE I PERSONALLY SUPERINTEND AND, NO MATTER HOW BUsY I MAY BE, 
HOME SHOULD BE ABOVE WIELDING A MY LITTLE GIRL'S STUDIES. SEVERAL HOURS OF MY DAY ARE ALWAYS 


PRUSH AND DUSTER, 


DEVOTED TO ‘ HUBBY,’" 


Se ee 
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Oldest Inhabitant, “ JUST LIKE THE PERLICE—ALWAYS LATE.” 
Constable. “WHERE D’ YOU EXPECT ME TO BE? WAITIN’ ABOUT UNDERNEATH THE BLOOMIN’ THING TO CATCH IT WHEN IT FALLS ? 

















THE MACHINE GUN IN SPORT. 


(By a Volunteer officially alleged to be “qualified to instruct in the Lewis gun.”) 


I know of warriors who admit 
That when this Armageddon’s done 
They would not care one little bit 


Though never again they touched a gun; 


They've seen enough of blood out there 
To last their time—-and some to spare. 


Sportsmen there also are who say 
That having known a better thing— 
The joy of hunting human prey 
And dropping Jerry on the wing— 
They 'd scorn the chase of other game 
As being relatively tame. 


For them the grouse may roam at ease 
Fearless as any barn-dcor fow], 

The pheasant stroll among his trees, 
The rabbit take his evening prowl; 

Outside his lair in open noon 

The woolly bear may waltz immune. 


Not so with me whose task has been 
To plug at incorporeal butts 
With satisfaction searce as: keen 
As his who knocks the cokernuts ; 
Time has not staled the lust of gore 
That permeates my every pore. 


Whether I let that lust be fed 
By firing blank in Richmond Park, 
Or lie at Rainbam pumping lead 
Into a pale impervious mark, 


I have not, to my deep regret, 


Discharged my piece in anger yet. 


| So when the great duration’s through, 

And war has said its final word, 

I mean to try what I can do 

To take it out of beast and bird, 

Imposing death, in lack of Huns, 

On anything that flies or runs. 

| And having studied much of late 
The arts of war and learned at school 


With deadly skill to operate 

The Lewis gun, that tricky tool, 
T will not have my labour spent 
In vain on this accomplishment. 


But it shall serve a sporting use ; 
For, armed with many a well-filled “ drum,” 
Ten rounds per second I will loose 
And make the Highland forest hum, 
Drenched with the stream of hail that flows 
Out of my automatic hose. 


Laying a heavy barrage down 
To circumvent the flying stag, 
With deathless bays I hope to crown 
The old Platoon if I can bag 
A beast of fourteen points or so 
(Like Mr, Winson’s borderean). 
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| | 
| 
| 
Somewhat tattered Tommy. “IS THERE A CAGE ABOUT 'ERE?” | 
Signals, “WHAT DO YOU WANT IT FoR—THEM JERRYS OR YOURSELF?” | 
| | 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! | | 
} | ; 
| 
J 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
J 
} 
| 
! 
} 
| First Coon. “Doc, I Got DE MuMPs." Second Coon, “Doc, I Gor DE ROOMATISM.” 
Third Coon. “Doc, San, I Gor DR MUNPS AND DE ROOMATISM.” 
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EGGS FROM THE 
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EGGS FROM THE FAR EAST: THE DRAGON PERIL. 
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“A SEA CHANGE.” 


“How's TH1s? THE PHOrPO ON THIS PASSPORT SHOWS A RED-FACED ROBUSTIOUS LOOKING GENT.” 





















































“WHAT'S HE TRYING TO po?” 
“SINCE HE GOT AN ARMY CONTRACT AND BOUGHT A CAR HE ALWAYS PUTS HIS HAND UP WHEN TURNING A CORNER.” | 
j 
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THE 


(‘* The Germans are evidently making a great effort to impress us with their good behaviour and their potential repentance. 


THE PEACE OFFENSIVE. 


—The Times.) 





PRUSSIAN OFFICERS TOAst “THE Day"—OF PEACE. 


AS A GUARANTER OF THE CHANGE OF OPTNION IN GERMANY THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE IMPERIAL DENTAL CORPS EXTRACTS 


SYMBOLS OF A DISCREDIT 


ED MILITARISM FROM THE STATUE OF HINDENBURG. 
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THE PEACE OFFENSIVE. 
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THE PEACE OFFENSIVE. 
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RENOUNCES HIS CLAIM TO THE HOHENZOLLERN CROWN. 


MOCRACY, 


Di 


SPIRIT 


CROWN PRINCE, IN THI 
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MANY A COMMON CIVILIAN KICKS A PRUSSIAN 
[German Propa 
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THE REAL HINDENBURG IN BELGIUM. 
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AS EVIDENCE OF THE DECLINE OF MILITARISM IN GER 
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ON HIS CLUB’S READING-ROOM FLOOR. 


A MATCH 


THE HONEST MEMBER 
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INT, AND IN PARTICULAB 


: Arn Force, 


MEETING OF a Micirary POaRD TO DISCUSS YEr ANOTHER UNIFORM FOR THE 





1919. 


ACTUAL STATUS OF AN OFFICIAL ARTIST AT THE FRO: 


ER IN THE CASE OF OFFICERS OF FIELD RANK, 
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MOMENTOUS MEETINGS OF THE GREAT WAR. 





EETING OF A MILITARY BoaRD TO DETERMINE THE 





WHETHER BEARDS, LONG HAIR AND UMBRELLAS ARE IN ORD 
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MOMENTOUS MEETINGS OF THE GREAT WAR. 
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MEETING OF A MILITARY Boarp (fem.) TO DECIDE THE QUESTION “WHETHER, IN THE MATTER OF TRANSPORT-DRIVERS AND MOTOR 
CYCLISTS, CAMISOLES ARE OUT OF ORDER WHEN WORN WITH KHAKI BREECHI ty 








: MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MAYFAIR MATINEE SOCIETY TO CHOOSE ONE OF THEIR MEMBERS TO REPRESENT “ THE Spieir o 
SACRIFICE” IN THE CHARITY TABLEAUX ON BEHALF OF THE “ LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF SUPRRANNUATED ARMY MULES.” 
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MINCE MEAT, 
(By our Charivariety Artistes.) 
Durixe the Yuletide festivities it is 


permissible for a young man to kiss a 
young woman under the mistletoe. 


How he manages for the rest of the| 


| year is no business of ours, 


| them on the dining- 


* * 


* | 
A suburbari householder has hit upon | , <2 Se a 
; ‘people to post early. The advantage Professors of Berlin T niversity have 
- >“ issued a manifesto call- 


a novel scheme for using the cigars his 
wife gives him every mm 
Christmas, He leaves 


room table at night as 
a trap for burglars. In 
the morning all he has 
to do is to come down 
early and remove the 
corpse. * 


A pardonable error 
was committed the 
other day by a little 
girl who wrote to her 
uncle “requesting the | 
pleasure of his pre- 
sents” at her Christ- 
mas party. 

x & 


Christmas puddings 
may be sent through 
the post if marked 
“ Pudding” in top left- | 
hand corner. They can | 
also be packed flat and | 
sent with open ends. 

If all the Christmas | 
puddings being sent to | 
the Navy and Army | 
this year were piled in 
the shape of a pyramid | 
in the Strand they | 
would look ridiculous, 





We understand that 
great care has been 
taken to prevent the 
General Election from 
clashing with other 
Christmas festivities. 

* 

Soldiers standing for 
Parliament, it is stated, !_——-_- 
will get eight days’ leave prior to the 
issue of the writ. Pacifist candidates, 
on the other hand, will take their leave 
after the event. 


I ASKED you TO 





* * 


We are asked to state clearly that 
Christmas waits are not protected under 
the Wild Birds Preservation Act. 


The Food Ministry is establishing a 
system of jam zones to be introduced 
throughout the country. A junior cor- 


respondent urges that in all cases the | 


zone should extead from the north bank 








of the waistbelt to just south of the ears. | in this she will 


Owing, we understand, to the high 
cost of bananas it is feared there will 
be little really good skating this winter. 


| 


It is not known why so much is made | 


of the robin at Christmas. It is really 
quite a common bird with a very vulgar 
taste in waistcoats. 


* . 
The PosTMASTER-GENERAL advises 





i 


Husband (on eae). “OH, BY THE WAY, DID YOU GET THOSE RUBBER SHARES 
Wife. “No, DEAR. THE BROKER WANTED MORE FOR THEM THAN WHEN THEY 
WERE NEW, 80 OF COURSE I REFUSED TO HAVE THEM.” 


“The first sign of rabies in dogs,” 
an officer of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, “is that they become irritable, 
sulk in a corner and snarl. The dog 
then goes on the march, very often 
many miles from his home. His instinct 


says 








tells him he must get away from his 


friends.”” Rabies and Kultur appear to 
have much in common. 


ing for extreme efforts 
“to preserve Father- 
land, Kaiser and Em- 
| pire intact.” As far as 
preserving the Kaiser 
intact is concerned the 
proposal is endorsed by 
| the curators of several 
}of our own museums, 
uo 





A German semi-offi- 
cial communiqué states 
that art treasures were 
| taken from Belgium and 
| France for safe keeping 
‘only. An interesting 
‘tribute to the way in 
which we treat enemy 
officers whom we take 
prisoners. 


| Denmark having put 
in a claim for Schles- 
wig to be returned 
ito her, it is reported 
ithat the Reichstag has 
| ordered an inventory to 
|be prepared of those 

parts of the German 
| Empire, if any, which 
never were stolen. 

* * 





| 
| It appears that an 
|escaped German _pri- 
, soner-of-war gave him- 
self away the other day. 
| Asked by a policeman 
|for his ‘name he an- 
swered, “ Haggis Mac- 
| donald of Aberdeen.” 


Consternation reigns 
in certain quarters as 





of this was shown quite recently by the | 
fact that a letter posted in Vancouver | 
on December Ist, 1897, has already been 
delivered at an address in Dundee. 


We gather that it is not now con- 
sidered the thing in professional circles 
for a burglar to call on patrons for a 
Christmas-box. 


_ “The girl to marry,” says a ladies’ 
journal, “is the girl who believes in 
love in a cottage.” Most people will 
agree that if a girl 





the result of a rumour that the Christ- 
mas-dinner ration is to be reduced from 
three to two waistcoat buttons. 


The announcement of jam rationing 
made a number of nervous people freeze 
to their marrows. 

Nothing more has been heard of the 
man who told the Tribunal that he 
was suffering from policeman’s feet. 

* 


‘ % ; 
Two-and-sixpence a pound is being 


irl honestly believes | paid in Kingston for tame rabbits. No 
believe in anything. —_| wonder the others are wild. 
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INTENSIVE LEISURE ON THE LAND. 


MID-WINTER IN A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 
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WILL TUBN HIS HEAD BMARTLY TOWARDS AN OFFICER 


IN PASSING HIM 





eo FROM THE HANDLE-BAR,” 


CEREMONIAL. 


Reference—Infantry Training 1914, Sect. 18, § vii 
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MR. PUNCH’S SPY PLAY. 
(Just to be in the fashion.) 
“GETTING THE Birp.” 

At the Headquarters of the Umpteenth 
Army General Halibut is preparing 
for next Friday's attack, with the aid 


of a large map and many “ Tut-tuts.” | 


He rings the bell for an orderly. 
General (to himself as the orderly 
comes in). Tut-tut, tut-tut-tut, tut-tut 
|The orderly disappears again 
with every sign of alarm, 
General (looking up). What 
deuce - (He rings the bell again; the 
orderly'’s head appears round the door. 
What the deuce are you doing ? 
Orderly (coming 11). Beg pardon, 
Sir, my nerves aren't what they were 
Last time I got wounded was by one of 
them machine-guns, 
General, Tut-tut, tut-tut-tut—— 
Orderly (standing his ground with a 
great effort), Yes, Sir. 
General. Pell Lieut. Mullet that 1 
wish to see him at once, 
Orderly. Yes, Sir. {Fle turns to go 
General. Tut-tut, tut-tut-tut, tut-tut 


| 
the 


|sand prisoners and a hundred guns, as 
|we might have expected, we actually 
|captured (putting on his glasses and 
| reading from the paper) two mules and 
a sergeant-major. When the operations 
were over, We had advanced (referring 
to the paper again) an average depth of 
nine inches on a front of twenty-seven 


yards. (Looking up) It won't do, 
Mullet. 
Dick. No, Sir. There's a Hidden 


Hand somewhere. 





{The orderly hurries into cover. | 


Enter Lieut. Dick Mullet, V.C., O.B.14., 
etc., etc. 
Dick. You wish to speak to me, Sir? 
General. Yes. Sit down, Mullet. 
({mpressively) Mullet, we have a spy at 
Headquarters. 





“You WISH TO SPEAK TO ME, Str?” 


Dick. Good heavens, Sir! Whom do 
you suspect ? 

General. 1 don't suspect anyone, but 
there is a leakage somewhere. 

Dick. It certainly looks like it, Sir. 

General. The Germans get to know 
everything. They knew as much about 
my last attack as 


not sure that they didn’t know more. | with a message in its beak. (Taking a} 


| 


Dick COMES IN, HOLDING A WOOLLY PEN 
GUIN IN ONE HAND AND A REVOLVER IN THI 
| OTHER, 


| General. Tt isn't the hand I mind, 
i but there’s a Hidden Ear, Mullet, a 
| Hidden Ear. 

| Dick. Yes, Sir. (After profound 
thought) The question is, who is it? 

General. You're quite right, Mullet. 
Who is it? 

Dick (thoughtfully). Have you no 
ticed the way Colonel Conger drinks 
his soup? 

General. Tut-tut! 

Dick. 
|Colonel Conger is as English as he 
appears to be? 

Cieneral. Good heavens! you suggest 
ithat Colonel Conger's is the dastard 
| hand—dastard ear, I should say— 
twhich is plotting against England ? 


You mean ? 


| Dick. I think be ought to be watched, 


Sir. 

| General. Yes, you're right. 

jan eye on him, Mullet. 

start keeping it now. 

| Da k. Yes, 

| General (returning to his maps). Tut- 

tut! Conger? Tut-tut-tut. (Zhe noise 

of a child's toy-pistol is heard.) 

heavens! the have 

| pated our attack. 

[Dick comes in, holding a woolly 
penguin in one hand and a re- 


Sir. 
antici- 


Germans 


volver in the other, 

| Dick. I shot this pigeon, Sir, as it 
' 

| 


I mean, Sir, are you sure that | 


, } 
Keep 
You'd better | 


[Fle goes out. | 


Good | 


General (after reading it to himself), 
It seems innocent enough. 

Dick, As Loneretitow said, Sir, | 
“Things are not always what they 
seem.” 

General. Which Longfellow was that 
—the gunner ? 

Dick. He's an American, Sir. 1 
don't know if he's joined up yet. 

General. Well, 1 daresay he's right. 
(Reading) “ Ask Thomas to always cook 
kidneys 4 am. Brun.” But there's 
nothing in that, Mullet, except that 
some officer called William lhkes his 
| kidneys well done. That is, if he break- 
fasts at the usual hour. Thomas, no 

doubt, is his batman. 

| Dick, The question is, Sir, why does 
| William split his infinitives ? 

| General, Probably be was a reporter 
before he joined the army. 

Dick, I think there is another reason, 
Sir. If you take the first letter of each | 
| word you will see. 

General, Tut-tut, Mullet. “ A-t t-a-c-k 
4 a.m.” 
| Dick (quietly). I think, Sir, that that 
lis the hour for which the attack on 
Friday is arranged ? 
| General (thumping the table). You're 


- > " 
lright. We have discovered the leakage. 











| But one thing we have yet to discover. 

| (Sinking his voice) Whose is the das- 

'tard hand which screens itself behind 

ithe plumage of this innocent bird ? 

Enter a V.A.D. or W.A.A.C. or some- 
thing, called Lillian, s) as to get a 
little love-interest into the play. 





} 





“Private LING, YOU PLEASE, GENERAL.” 


Lillian. Oh, 1 beg your pardon, I—. 
Dick. Oh, General, this is my cousin, 
Lady Lillian Ling. Lillian, this is my 
|General, Sir Hector Halibut. 
General (holding out his hand). How 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
! 


I did myself; I’m/was flying towards the German lines |do you do, Lady Lillian? 


Lillian (saluting). Private Ling, if | 


(Picking up a paper) The result was! paper out of his pocket) Here is the | you please, General, 


that, instead of taking five or ten thou 


message. 


| General. 1 beg your pardon ? 
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portune, 
what do you make of that ? 


Lillian. Private Ling of the W.A.S. 


8.T. 


"General. Good heavens! who are 


they? 


Dick, The Women’s Army of Stage 


Spy Thwarters. I was just going to 
suggest, Sir, that she might be helpful 
to us. 


Lillian. I went through a course at 


one of the principal London theatres, 
General. I am fully qualified. 


General. Tat-tut. This is most op- 
(Handing message) Then 


Lillian (reading). “ Attack 4 a.s.” 
General. Ha, you were right, Mullet. 
Dick. Yes, Sir, I thought there was 
mething fishy about those kidneys. 
Lillian, Who sent this, General ? 
General. That's what we want you 
find out. Whose is the dastard hand 
1ich screens itself—which——- How 


did I put it last time, Mullet ? 


Dick (trying to think). Something 


about innocent plumage, Sir. 


th 


General. Yes, that's it. Whose is 
e innocent plumage—— 


Lillian (helpfully). You want to 


know who wrote it, General ? 


TT 
M 


Cx 


what Mullet said. 


a more obvious Englishman, or one 
who drank the Kive’s health more 





General (thoughtfully). Yes, yes. 
iat’s what it amounts to, doesn’t it, 
ullet ? 

Dick. Yes, Sir. 

Lillian takes out a tape measure 
and measures the penguin, the 
letter and Dick's boots. 

Lillian. I thought so. Have you a 
slonel Conger on your staff ? 

General, Good heavens! that’s just 
Yet never was there 


“I WATCHED MIM SIGNALLING.” 


heartily on guest n'ghts. 


Lillian. 1 knew something of Col- 


onel Conger in England. I watched 
him, while he was stationed on the 
East coast, signalling with his cigarette 
end to Zeppelins. I have seen him, 
when he was on sick leave at Brighton, 
floating on his back outside his bathing- 
machine and semaphoring with his 
feet to submarines. I know Colonel 
Conger. His real name is Schlossen- 


- 1919. 





poffer. 
General (horrified). Schlossenpoffer ?| 
The famous spy who photographed | 
the defences of the Regent's Park 
Canal in 1912? | 
Lillian. The same, General. But we 
have never had enough evidence on} 
which to arrest him. 
General. You shall have it now. This 
time we will catch him in the act. 
Lillian (anxiously). In the Last Ac 
General. Don't spoil the play. 
General. This is the Last Act. 
Lillian. Oh, well, then, it’s 


eas 
enough. 


(Taking command) Dick, teli 
Dick.) General, 


(Exit 
poned for an hour. He will send off 
another pigeon. 
the rest. 


woman! 
Liilian (to the ceiling). Dick! 


Dick ! 


{Dick comes back. 
her hand) Lillian, I have had no chance 
to speak before, although it must have 
been clear to the audience that I love 
you. (Passionately) Will you marry 
me if I can wangle a fortnight’s leave ? 
Lillian (nobly). Until Schlossenpoffer 
is powerless for evil I cannot think of 
love. I have my duty, Dick, 
[The General comes 
in bris’ ly. 
General. {+e told him, 
You’ve warned the sen- 
tries, Mu. let ? 
Dick. Yes, 8'r. 
General, Good. Then 





jwe have nothing to do 

| but wait, 

[And the audience 
would be in the same 
predicament did not 
the orderly come in 
at that moment, 

Orderly (holding out an- 
other toy penguin). The 

Sergeant of the guard's 

compliments, Sir, and one 

of his men has just bayonetted this here 
bird as it was making off to Germany. 

And here ’s the letter it had under its 

wing. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


(Hands letter and qoes out. 
General (tearing it open). Now we 
have him, (Reading) “ Kidneys post- 
poned to five.” That's done if. 
| Lillian, At last! 








the sentries to keep a sharp look-out. | prisoner. 
tell Colonel | 


Conger that the attack has been post- |} General ? 


Your sentries will do| that I wish to see him in here. 

| Dick.) 
General (in amazement). What a/never forget what you have done fo: 
(He goes out. | her this day. 
My |teenth Arm 


Dick. 1've told the Sergeant, (Taking | 


further disguise is useless. 








“AT Last!” 


General. Lady Lillian, he is youl 
J am at your orders. 
Lillian. Will you send him to me, 


General. Mullet, tell Colonel Conger 
(Exit 
Lady Lillian, England will 


On behalf of the Ump- 
y [thank you. [//e goes out 
Lillian sits down at the General's 
table. Enter Conger, an obvious 
Hun to anybody not on the stage 
Conger, Ah, the pootiful Lady Lillian! 


The General vos not here, hein ? 


Lillian (calmly). Schlossenpoffer, 
The day of 
reckoning is here. 

Conger (surprised). Who vos it you 


call Schlossenpoffer? I am an English 





“WHO VO8 IT YOU CALL S¢ HLOSSENPOFFER ?” 


colonel. Vos I not educated at Eton 
aud Harrow, and did I not play polo 
for the M.C.C. (Seeing the penguins) 
Ha, my so pootiful pirds ! 
_ Lillian. Yes, Schlossenpoffer, your 
innocent accomplices have given up 
their secret. 

Conger (in baffled Ta je). 
wetter! Gott in Himmel! 





Donner- ; 
Hoch der 














She. “On, Jounn, I'M ALMOST DEAD I'VE CARRIED THIS GREAT CAN OUT FIFTEEN TI4ES TO WATER THE ROSES,” 
He. “WHY DIDN'T YOU WAIT FOR MI | 
She. “ WELL, IT LOOKED 80 LIKE RAIN I WAS AFRAID THEY'’D NEVER GET DONB AT ALL Iv I pIps'T DO THEM AT ONCE.” 








Kaiser! (Bringing out his revolver) Lillian. Wait a moment, Dick. | Dick. I don't know how to thank 
At least you shall not take me alive you, Sir. | 
(ITe shoots himself six times and throws 
the revolver down in despair.) Not even Orderly. Colonel Conger's compli- 
vot you call a blighity ! ments, Miss, and he's accidentally | 
Lillian. I'msorry. I took the eart- swallowed of a Mills hand-grenade. 

, Lillian (anxiously). Did 


Enter Orde ly. 


he say if he had taken the 
pin out ? 

Orderly. Ue didn't ex 
actly say, Miss, but he 
seemed anxious like. } 

Lillian (holding up her 
hand). Listen ! 

1 muffled explosion 
is heard. 

Orderly. Sounds as if 
the pin had worked out, 
Miss. Hle goes out. 

Dick. Can you give me 
your answer now, Lillian? 








“GIVE THESE TO THE COOK," 








| eS Re, Lillian (giving him her General, Tut tut, tut-tut-tué. 

0 | ‘ ae hands). You know what [He rings the bell and the orderly 

) | ridges out five minutes ago, I thought it is, Dick. So does everybody else. | comes in. 

it would be safer. | Enter the General. | Orderly. Yes, Sir? 

r | Conger. Bah! I will get the better General( patting Dick on the shoulder).| General. Colonel Mullet and Lady 

D of you yet. That's right, my boy. Embrace her; Lillian Ling will dine with me to-night, 
[He rushes from the room. Dick she's yours. And when you come back | (He hands the orderly the brace of pen- 

comes in at the other door from your honeymoon leave you will guins) Give these to the cook, 





r Dick. Lillian! Is it all right? take Colonel Conger’s place on the Staff. | CURTAIN, 
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TO AN UNKNOWN COLLEAGUE. 
(Inspired by the exchange of Minutes 
an Government Departments.) 

Hz was my friend—if friendship’s proof 
Be sympathy profound and sweet ; 


Eight months we toiled beneath one | 


roof, 
Yet somehow never chanced to meet. 


So near and yet so far! I own 
We may have passed upon the stair ; 
Yet, if we did, we passed unknown ; 
No tremor told me he was there. 


He knew not it was I, Alas! 
With such community of souls 
That he and I should blindly pass 
And live as sundered as the poles! 
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|For I, when darkness sealed my eyes, | Though water be less dense than blood, | 
| Would place my judgment in his; Yet blood is far lees dense than ink. 
hands, e :, 


hw eae tot , 7 ’ 
Would ask him humbly to advise And now, when things are somewhat | 





| And yield myself to his commands ; slow, 

ue : ; eek : 

| Just hinting what my view might be My leisure moments | beguile 
i ‘ai | By reading o’ th heart agl 

(If asked) on this or that affair, | Dy reading @er with b aglow 
| But never in undue degree A certain old and dusty file— } 
| And with a deprecating:air. One out of hundreds, kept to prove 
| And he, thus modestly addressed, A truth the world may oft forget, 
| Would wield an amicable pen That there can live pure trust and | 
|And say he thought my view was love 

best | “Twixt persons who have never met. | 
ine case ' 

In full nine cases out of ten. Oh, sweet the trill of mating larks! 
| And so in deep harmonious fload But sweeter, sweeter, I aver, 
| Our friendship flowed, and proved, I | That soft appeal—‘ For your remarks,” | 
| think, That gentle answer—* We concur.” | 
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2 
CHARIVARIA. 
A Fetxow of the e states 
that, as a result of radium activity, the 


end of the world, which had been esti- 
mated to arrive in a few thousand years, 
may be postponed for a million sons. 
It is hoped that this will allay the 
anxiety of those soldiers who were 
nervous about their chances of being 
demobilized. ** 


It is reported that when asked his 
impression of President Writson Mr. 
Batrour remarked, “Gee! He's the 
top shout and the main squeeze. And 
then some.” ** 


“ How much water,” asks a technical 
journal, “ does it take to make a gallon 
of Government ale?” We do not pro- 
fess to be expert, but we should say 
about a gallon. ++ 


There is no truth in the rumour that 
Trotsky has written to President W11- 
son offering to execute the Peace Con- 
ference at any time within the next 
three months at half the usual rates. 

* & 


” 

A case which has been puzzling the 
medical authorities is reported from 
Warwickshire. After acting strangely 
for several days a boy named Tommy 
Surra asked his parents if he could 
have rice pudding instead. 

* * 


* 

“Great Britain,” says an essayist, 
“has come out of the war with flying 
colours,” No blame, we understand, 
attaches to Mr. Pattie Snowpen for 
this. x * * 

as 


A large marrow has been washed 
ashore at Lowestoft bearing a name 
and address and the words, “ Please 
write.” It is not known why the 
marrow left home. 

* * 

A report comes from Berlin that Dr. 
Sour has resigned. It is expected that 
he will be succeeded by Dr. Sour. 

* * 


7 
The greengrocer who deliberately at- 
tempted to spoil President Wuison’s 
welcome by exhibiting American apples 
for sale on Boxing Day is suspected of 
being a naturalised German. 
* * 


x 
_A North of England widower would 
like to meet lady _ in her 
own right a bottle of whisky. Object, 
matrimony, * 
* 


The largely increased number of un- 
employed politicians is causing the 
country great concern, 

* * 


* 


Heavy falls of snow have occurred in 


the Midlands, where the people say 
they have not had such a winter since 
last summer, + 

Described as the tallest soldier in 
Ireland, Micnart Gravy, of County 
Mayo, who is seven feet two inches in 
height, hopes to settie down on a farm. | 
It is expected that he will shortly be 
measured for a village. 

* * 
* 

“To improve the appetite,” says a 
Health Culture journal, “one should 
salute the morn by throwing open the 
windows, lay on the bedroom floor 
with the feet in the air and breathe 
deeply.” This method of saluting is| 
not recommended to recruits. 

* * 


oe 
The latest Sunday newspaper re- 
minds us that it prints all the news. 
It must do better than this if it is to 
keep pace with some of our contem- 
poraries. e* 


Charged at Carmarthen with bigamy 
a soldier said he had no recollection of 
his second marriage. Once again we 
feel compelled to point out the advan- 
tage of keeping a diary. 

= 


It appears that one burglar has 
claimed his discharge from the Army 
on the ground that he is a pivotal man | 
and that several policemen are waiting 
for him. 





* * 


It is wrong to suppose, says the Coal 
Control Department, that anthracite is 
injurious to health. The little ones 
all declare that its flavour compares 
favourably with that of Brazil nuts. 

* * 





Three cases of mince-pie shock are 
reported from the Westbourne Grove 
district. *x * 

A woman has been fined ten shillings 
at Birmingham for putting cold tea in 
bottles and selling it as whisky. One| 
of the purchasers, it appears, had his 
suspicions aroused by the peculiar taste 
of the liquid. os 

The Katser’s health, Says & con- 
temporary, is still a cause of anxiety. | 
Not to us, 








“Snoorrncs WANTED, 

Woman (middle-aged, respectable) would 
Give services for home and small wage.” 
Scottish Paper. 
She would probably be quite effective 


at ordinary ranges. 








“Would the Party who removed Petticoat 
from the Railway Fence, between 11th and 
12th, kindly return same and save further 
exposure.” —Provincial Paper, 





i this appeal has been responded to. 


In the interests of propriety we trust 











ANOTHER HISTORIC 
INTERVIEW. 

By Our Sprectat CorrEsPONDENT. 

Incited to great efforts by the inter- 
view in “The Times” with President 
Wrirson, wherein so much is said (by 
the interviewer), Mr. Punch sent forth 
one of his most energetic and Napoleonic 
young men to attempt a similarly in- 
credible feat and obtain an interview 
with that most unapproachable of men 
—President not excluded—the Editor of 
“The Times.” The word “ failure” 
being absent from the Bouverie Street 
lexicon, it follows that the impossible 
was achieved, and the electrifying result 
is printed below, In the wish that 
readers in vaster numbers than usual 
may peruse the winged words of the 
illustrious journalist, Mr. Punch offers 
the freedom of the article to all editors 
the world over. 

The office of The Times is situated in 
a busy quarter of the great city of 
London and is built of brick and stone. 
Light enters the numerous rooms 
through windows made of glass. Out- 
side is the roar of traffic; inside, the 
presses groan, not always without 
reason, 

My appointment with the august 
and retiring controller of the great 
English journal—the Jupiter who di- 
rects its thunderbolts, determines the 
size of type appropriate to every cor- 
respondent, and latterly has added to 
the gaiety of nations by offering a tilt- 
ing-space tothe ATTORNEY-GENERAL and 
Mr. Gisson BowLes—my appointment 
being at three o’clock I was careful to 
reach the office a few minutes before 
that hour, because I like to have time 
to look around and collect those little 
details of environment and atmosphere 
which areso valuable in themselves as to 
make it almost immaterial whether the 
person I am to interview speaks at all. 

Entering the offices, which can be 
described only as palatial, I was struck 
by the thoughtfulness—no doubt ap- 
pertaining to the head of the establish- 
ment who was so soon, for the first 
time in history, to grant me an audi- 
ence—which had provided a parallelo- 
gram of some fibrous material for the 
purpose of removing the mud from 
one’s boots. A minute later I was 
again delighted by the discovery of an 
ingenious contrivance in the shape of 
a kind of peg or hook on which a hat 
and coat could be placed. It is by just 
such minutie as these that one place 
is distinguished from another and 
character indicated. 

Punctually to the minute I was 
shown into the Editor’s room, where 
again I was struck by the imaginative 
adequacy of the surroundings. Before 
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Bore. “I HAVE BEBN MAKING A VERY 1 


NTERESTING CALCULATION. Now, JUST HAVE A GUESS. Iv ALL THE WOUND-8STRIPES WER! 


PLACED END TO END HOW FAR DO YOU THINK THEY WOULD REACH?” 
Weary Wounded. “DuNNO, GUV’XOR. STEP IT OUT AND SHOW Us.” 








coming to the man himself let me say 
cad of these. The floor was not 


_ bare or even sprinkled with sawdust, 
| as it might easily have been, but it was 
' covered by a comfortable carpet, prob- 


| pitch 


ably from Axminster. Comfort was 
indeed the note. The desk was neither 
pine nor teak, but vee 8 

y 


| Upon it were scattered papers—light 


scattered, although no doubt each was 
of the most momentous, even tragical 
import, some bearing the signatures 
of the most eminent publicists in the 
land. Yet, such is the domination of 


this man, they lay there like cireulars | 


or election addresses. In the ink-pot 
was ink. A date rack was proof that 
the Editor is not superior to the arti- 
ficial divisions of time. 

As I entered, his back was towards 
me, but none the less I was conscious 


of power, distinetion, a man apart. 1 | 


have seen many backs, but none more 
notable than this. Turning he revealed 
to the full the wonder and mystery of 
his famous frown—the frown of Jupiter 
Tonans. Much has been said of this 


| frown, but since no —- has yet 


appeared in print I must be permitted 
to offer one. To begin with, the frown 
is not only on his face, but (one in- 
stinectively knows) all over him. 
suffuses him. Could one see, for in- 





It | 


| stance, his knee, one is sure that it | recently it has been far from in- 
would be frowning too. | vioorating.” 

The effect was terrifying, but I stood; 5 . 5 
my ground. As for the face, where the | . 
frown concentrates, it is most euriously | scrupulous minuteness, - 
divided. Below the masterful nosethe| “A permanent peace, 
frown may be said to be merely threat- | continued, 
ening; above the firm upper lip it} ., " 
assumes a quality of such dourness as | cannot but be | sagen ne 
| to resemble a scowl. The forehead. is | Election results, he ad 0c as al 
corrugated. The ears twitch, especially | afterthought, “are interesting. 
the left. Tho eyes emit sparks. 

Hitherto he had not spoken; but 
now he began to unburden himself of 
those opinions, hopes, fancies and ideal- | © 4 , 
istic meditations for which I had come | plied, mn carefully measured 
80 far to see him. in order that there tones, se I think him an excep- 
shall be no ambiguity I have arranged , tional san.” 
for them to be set up in larger type | ibid 
than the rest of the article. After all, | , : 
any type will suit my own poor setting,; Nations, he considered the mat- 
but the jewels, the jewels must be|ter for some minutes and then 

n. . : " : - 
me He "1 4 |said, “It is a fine notion. We 
i seated, pray, He said. might all be the happier if it 
“The world,” he added after a éame.” 


9 slience, “1s i nUuSUE } ° . 
long ag ” Veranilles C. — | My time being now up he bowed me 
aig : = ded | to the door and the interview was over. 
ences may effect great changes.” | The knob was of brass and had been 
= Everyone hopes,” he re- | recently polished. 
marked after another pause,| His last words were, “ Mind 
‘“ that the weather will improve ;! the step.” 


he 


|Proe Mryister, he pondered 











I give his exact words with | 


‘based upon equity, | 


The | 


Asked what he thought of the | 


Pressed as to the League of | 





' 


; 


|deeply for a while and then re- | 


' 
j 


| 
; 
' 
} 
| 
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Oficer (to u hom private has given three ardent love-letters, addressed to differe ut persons, to censor). “ WELL, WHAT ARF YOU WAITING VOR? 
Private. “’SCUSE ME, Sin, BUT I JUST WANTED TO SEE YOU DIDN'T MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT THE HENVELOPES.” 


THE ANTI-PICADORS. 

A CONFERENCE of subscribers and con 
tributors to the correspondence columns 
of The Times was held at Caxton Hall 
on Saturday last, to discuss the situa- 
tion created in the issue of December 
21st by the printing of the interview 


with President Wuinson in larger type, 


| than had ever been used previously in 


| present were ‘“ Scrutator,”’ 


the body of the paper. Amongst those 
“Bis Dat 
Qui Cito Dat,” “ Judex,’” “ Vindex,” 
* Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat,” “ Rusticus 
Expectans,”’ “ Old Etonian,” “ Anxious 
Parent,” “ Anti-Jacobin,” “ Puzzled,” 
* Octogenarian,” “‘ Quousque Tandem,” 


| and “The Thin End of the Wedge.”’ 


i 


The Chaiz was taken by a “ Subscribe: 
of Fifty Years’ Standing,” who prefaced 
. Le) 


| his remarks by observing that neither 


he nor any of those present was ani- 
mated by the faintest antagonism to 
Presidene Witson. Their gratitude to 
5 
him for his services in the War was so 
great that, in the abstract, they could 
have no objection to his being accorded 
d i) 


the distinction of the largest possible| 


type, so long as proper distinction was 
made typographically between the re- 
marks of the Prestpentr and the com 


ss 





| features,” 


OS ee ee : 


‘ 


Z 


WA a, VRE 


SOON 


ow 


ments of theinterviewer—as forexample | his paper. Now he was at the mercy | 


” 


that Mr. Winson’s bedroom is “ strictly | of his “‘ maker-up. 
First Empire,” or that “there seems to} “ Judex,” speaking from the body of 
be some kind of competition between | the hall, said that he had heard the 
the upper and the lower halves of his|interview in question spoken of as a 
or that his “grey lounge |“ splendid scoop.” He was not certain 


suit’ was “well eut into his body.” | what the phrase meant, but he did not 


But there ought to be some harmony !like the sound of it, and dreaded the | 
prospect of President Wicson being | 


between the size of the type and the | 


importance of the views expressed. He} made the subject of a typographical | 


had himself contributed many letters! competition between our daily papers. 
to The Times on subjects of the great-| While the paper shortage lasted this 


est urgency, but had never attained | 
the dignity even of long primer. 
(Sensation.) He thought that in the 
circumstances they were entitled to 


uddress a modest protest to the Editor, | 


to the effect that the use of “pica” 
should be reserved for the rarest ocea- 


might lead to very serious results in 
the way of restricting the space avail- 
able for the ventilation of the views of 
‘those present. 

An “ Anxious Parent” pointed out 
i that the use of “ pica’ was unfortunate, 
a8 it irresistibly suggested “ picador,” 


sions and not be allowed to prejudice! one who participated in a cruel sport, 
the claims of those who were entitled | whereas President WiLson was a most 
to exercise the indefeasible privilege of | humane and compassionate man and 
“writing to The Times.’ (Cheers.) bad never assisted at a bull-fight. 

“Serutator,’ who followed, dis- | 
claimed any personal grievance. His | ultimately resolved to form an asso- 
letters had always appeared in large'ciation, to be known as the “ Anti- 
type and on the best pages. But he! Picador League,’ and a small com- 
drew the line at “ pica” ; it looked too! mittee was appointed to draw up an 
like an advertisement and destroyed' appeal to the principal Editors to 
the balance of the page. In old days abstain as far as possible from typo- 
in editor controlled the “ make-up” of! graphical Jumbomania. 


After several other speeches it was | 
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| 6 PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 
How the Cabinet, when summoned, found him far too bad 
| BOY (SECOND CLASS). to kill, 


Boy (Second Class) John Simpkins, a bad ‘an, you must | So packed him off to Weiringen to valet Lirrre Wit. 


know, =: 
Was told to swab a plank one day by a First-Class C.P.O., | 
| Whose eagle eye, returning, on the deck espied a stain— 

“ Boy Simpkins, fetch your mop, me lad, and swab yon | 
plank again.” | 
| Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!) made as though he | 
| 


} 
! 
| 


wouldn't go, : : 
And distinetly muttered “ Blast you!” to that First-Class | 
C.P.0. | 
| 'The splendid Petty Officer fell flat upon the deck ; 
They bore him to the Sick Bay just a weak and worthless 
wreck ; 
But an A.B. who was standing by had caught the wicked | 
word 
And told the Duty Officer exactly what occurred :— 
| “ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), which I think yer 
oughter know, Sir, : 
| "Ad the lip ter mutter ‘Blast you!’ ter the Fust-Class | 
C.P.O., Sir.” | 
| There is silence in the foc’s’le, on the quarter-deck dismay, | 
_ And the lower deck is humming in a most unusual way ; 
The working-party pauses as it cleans a six-inch gun, 
' And the Officer on Duty whispers hoarse to “ Number 
One ” :— 
| “ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I suppose you ought | 
to know, Sir, 
| Had the cheek to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class | 
C.P.O., Sir.” 


Number One, his face is ashen and his knees knock as he) 
runs 
| (A curious phenomenon quite rare in Number Ones) ; | 
But on he rushed until he saw the tall brass-hatted Bloke, 
| And, nervously saluting, incoherently he spoke :— 
|“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I'm afraid that you | 
must know, Sir, 
Had the nerve to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class | 
| C.P.O., Sir.” 
| The Bloke turned blue and shivered, then hysterically 
| laughed, 
, And hurried, cackling shrilly, to the Owner's cabin aft ; 
| There in that awful presence, with lips aghast and pale, 


know, Sir, 
C.P.O., Sir!” 


' You could almost hear the silence when the flags began to 
fla 


I 
| And the Captain made the signal that destroyed the 
| 

bed 


| You all can guess as well as I just what the Owner said :— 
| * SupMirrep, 


Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), it is thought you ought 


Blak diced 60 snetter ‘Titan r a | We should have thought it might quite safely be left to 
— o mutter ast you!’ to a First-Class C.P.0., | private enterprise. OM : 


' 
| to know, Sir, 


} 

The Press Bureau won't let me mention how the Admir 
went 

And told Sir Extc Geppes, who informed 


the Government: | 


| she gushed, ‘you here!’ 
To the horror-haunted Owner he re-told the horrid tale :— | needed no more medicine. 
| “ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I t to let you) 

y P ( : pe % pagel to:tet:you ,a long time before I can return to my pre-war standard of 
| Had the face to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class | 808, silent, masterful millionaires from the backwoods. 


Admiral’s nap ; 
And though I wasn’t there myself beside the great man’s | though an author of popular fiction, must have been 


| “The Amorican troops on this side are already cithe 
al | or on their way.”—Letter in “ Daily E mpress.” — 


Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!) down to history will go 
As the first and last who dared say “ Blast” to a First- 
Class C.P.O. 


NOVEL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Simmons is a writer of fiction and was a friend of mine. 

I used to play billiards with Simmons, to talk to Simmons, 
but not to read Simmons. 

There are limits to friendship. 

I met him the other day in a very depressed state. 

“ Look at these munition workers,”’ he said. ‘ See what 
the Government is doing forthem. Paying them wages all 
the time that they're out of work. What about me?” 

“Well, you weren't on munitions.” 

“T have been on intellectual munitions,” replied Sim- 
mons. “And now all my editors write to me, ‘Get away 
from the War.’ I have to transfer my machinery to peace 








work. I have to turn away from the production of the Ger- 
man spy. Think of it. I have almost lived on him for 
years. I have created hundreds of him during the War. 


All my laboriously acquired knowledge of German terms— 
like ‘ Schweinhund,’ you know—goes for nothing. I shall 
have to make all my villains Bolsheviks. That will require 
close study of Russia, All my old Russian knowledge goes 
for nothing. They have abolished the knout and exile to 
Siberia. I have to start afresh. 

“Then look at my heroes. I have mastered the second 
lieutenant. My typewriter almost automatically writes 
‘old top,’ ‘old soul,’ ‘old bean,’ ‘old egg.’ All my study 
of this type is thrown away. And heroines—why, I 
shall have to study dress again, The hospital nurse is 
done for; the buxom proportions of the land-girl avail me 
no more. My dear fellow, it will be six months before I can 
deal with women’s costume competently. 

“And plots. How the War simplified everything. The 
Zep, a failure in fact, was a splendid success in fiction. 
The awkward people could be wiped out so simply. Then 
one’s villains could die gallantly—a bit of good in the worst 
of men, you know—whispering a hurried confession in the 
ears of the Company Sergeant-Major in the front trenches. 

“Then, again, all misunderstandings were explained 
when the V.C. looked up from his hospital bed. ‘ Eric,’ 
And from that moment he 
My dear fellow, we shall want 
new plots now; real plots and new characters. It will be 


| Haven't I a right to seek compensation from the Govern- 
| ment for checking my intellectual output?” 

|. “I think the Government ought to pay you ten pounds 
for every week in which you don’t write,” I said. 

Simmons shook me warmly by the hand. 

The next day he cut me dead, I believe that Simmons, 


thinking. 
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| BOY (SECOND CLASS). 


| Boy (Second Class) John Simpkins, a bad ‘un, you must 
know, of 

| Was told to swab a plank one day by a First-Class C.P.O., 
| Whose eagle eye, returning, on the deck espied a stain— 
|“ Boy Simpkins, fetch your mop, me lad, and swab yon 
| plank again.” 

| Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!) mado as though he 
| wouldn’t go, 


©.P.0. 


The splendid Petty Officer fell flat upon the deck ; 
They tan him to the Sick Bay just a weak and worthless 


} 
; 


wreck ; 
But an A.B, who was standing by had caught the wicked 
word 


And told the Duty Officer exactly what occurred :— 

|“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), which I think yer 

oughter know, Sir, 

‘Ad the lip ter mutter ‘ 
C.P.O., Sir.” 


| 

Blast you!’ ter the Fust-Class 

| 

There is silence in the foe’s'le, on the quarter-deck dismay, 

| And the lower deck is humming in a most unusual way ; 

| The working-party pauses as it cleans a six-inch gun, 

' And the Officer on Duty whispers hoarse to “ Number 
One ” :— 

‘ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I suppose you ought 
to know, Sir, 

| Had the cheek to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class 

C.P.O., Sir.” 


| Number One, his face is ashen and his knees knock as he 
runs 

(A curious phenomenon quite rare in Number Ones) ; 

But on he rushed until he saw the tall brass-hatted Bloke, 

And, nervously saluting, incoherently he spoke :— 

|“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I'm afraid that you 
must know, Sir, 

Had the nerve to mutter ‘Blast you!’ to a First-Class 
C.P.0., Sir.” 


The Bloke turned blue and shivered, then hysterically 
laughed, 

And hurried, cackling shrilly, to the Owner's cabin aft ; 

There in that awful presence, with lips aghast and pale, 

To the horror-haunted Owner he re-told the horrid tale :— 

“ Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too!), I regret to let you 
know, Sir, 

Had the face to mutter ‘Blast you!’ 
C.P.0., Sir!” 





to a First-Class 


fla 
Admiral’s nap; 


bed 
You all can guess as well as I just what the Owner said :— 
* SUBMITTED. 
Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too! 
to know, Sir, 
Has dared to mutter ‘ Blast you!’ to a First-Class C.P.0. 


Sir!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The Press Bureau won't let me mention how the A 
went 


And told Sir Extc Geppes, who informe 


), it is thought you ought 


’ 


dmiral 


1 the Government : 


And distinetly muttered “ Blast you!” to that First-Class 


You could almost hear the silence when the flags began to | 
And the Captain made the signal that destroyed the. 


And though I wasn’t there myself beside the great man’s| though an author of popular fiction, must have been 


How the Cabinet, when summoned, found him far too bad 
to kill, 

So packed him off to Weiringen to valet Lirrre Witt. 

| Boy Simpkins (Second Class, too !) down to history will go 

As the first and last who dared say “ Blast” to a First- 
Class C.P.O. 


NOVEL RECONSTRUCTION. 


| Simmons is a writer of fiction and was a friend of mine. 
L used to play billiards with Simmons, to talk to Simmons, 
but not to read Simmons. 
There are limits to friendship. 
I met him the other day in a very depressed state. 
‘Look at these munition workers,” he said. ‘See what 
\the Government is doing forthem. Paying them wages all 
'the time that they're out of work. What about me?” 
* Well, you weren't on munitions.” 
“T have been on intellectual munitions,” replied Sim- 
mons. “And now all my editors write to me, ‘Get away 
\from the War.’ I have to transfer my machinery to peace 
‘work. I have to turn away from the production of the Ger- 
‘man spy. Think of it. I have almost lived on him for 
‘years. I have created hundreds of him during the War. 
| All my laboriously acquired knowledge of German terms— 
| like ‘ Schweinhund,’ you know—goes for nothing. I shall 
| have to make all my villains Bolsheviks. That will require 
close study of Russia. All my old Russian knowledge goes 
\for nothing. They have abolished the knout and exile to 
| Siberia. 1 have to start afresh. 
| “Then look at my heroes. I have mastered the second 
\lieutenant. My typewriter almost automatically writes 
| ‘old top,’ ‘old soul,’ ‘old bean,’ ‘old egg.’ All my study 
of this type is thrown away. And heroines—why, I 
shall have to study dress again. The hospital nurse is 
| done for; the buxom proportions of the land-girl avail me 
|no more. My dear fellow, it will be six months before I can 
| deal with women’s costume competently. 
“And plots. How the War simplified everything. The 
| Zep, a failure in fact, was a splendid success in fiction. 
| The awkward people could be wiped out so simply. Then 
| one’s villains could die gallantly—a bit of good in the worst 
|of men, you know—whispering a hurried confession in the 
iears of the Company Sergeant-Major in the front trenches. 
| “Then, again, all misunderstandings were explained 
| when the V.C. looked up from his hospital bed. ‘ Eric,’ 
she gushed, ‘you here!’ And from that moment he 
needed no more medicine. My dear fellow, we shall want 
| new plots now; real plots and new characters, It will be 
a long time before I can return to my pre-war standard of 
| strong, silent, masterful millionaires from the backwoods. 
| Haven't I a right to seek compensation from the Govern- | 
| ment for checking my intellectual output?” 
“I think the Government ought to pay you ten pounds 
| for every week in which you don’t write,” I said. 
Simmons shook me warmly by the hand. 
| The next day he cut me dead. I believe that Simmons, 
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private enterprise. 
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| or on their way.”—Letter in “ Daily Express.” 
|The Germans will take this 
American duplicity. 
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| Bullock ?"—contemp 


tively, as she awaits answer). “Umpn! Nor MUCH LIKE A BULLOCK, ARE YER?” 


whe A, if! , 
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DEMOCRACY. 


| Telegraph Girl (at last finding addressee after marching down the room shouting, “Bullock! Bullock! Anybody here name o' 


THE NEW 














IN MEMORY OF DORA. 
(A joyous anticipation.) 
WALK very softly here and very slowly ; 
Let no sound pass the barrier of your 
teeth ; ; 
Not that the spot whereon you tread is 
holy, 
But lest you rouse her up that lies 
beneath. 


She ruthlessly curtailed our golf and 
skittles ; 
She vetoed daily sprees and nightly 
jinks; 
She doled our baccy and weighed out 
our victuals, 
And watered (cruellest of all) our 
drinks, 





Anathema (by order) were our races ; 
Joy-riding was taboo in car or train; 
And when they ventured to kick o’er 
the traces 
She strafed her victims till they roared 
again. 


, Now where she sleeps the sleep that 
; knows no waking 
| A simply graven sentence marks the 
place 

(The Latin's shaky but bears no mis- 
taking) :— 
“ Hie jacet Dora and hic let her jace.” 
i 





An Unhappy Christmas. 


“A number of persons have booked dooms 
for Yuletide.”"—Scottish Paper. 











to the Tommy with the biggest biceps, 
the Subaltern with the thickest calf, 
and the Brigadier with the finest abdo- 
minal development ? 

One is so afraid that at the next 
European crisis the War Office, having 
learned its history from picture papers, 
will simply mobilise the women and 
forget all about the men. Those absurd 
machine guns with their wobbly legs 
really need a man’s touch. Besides, it 
would be so jolly dull without them. 

No, the men really helped, and we 


THE BROTHER SERVICE. 


Mr. Puncn, Dear Sie,—I am still 
with the Q.M.A.A.C.’s at what used to 
be called the Front. But do not im- 
agine I am cut off from news. Papers 
from home pour in by every mail. I 
read articles written by People Who 
Know, and speeches of politicians to 
female electors, and that is how I 
have learned that it is we Women of 
England who have won the War. 

Yet out here one cannot help notic- 
ing that the War was not waged | ought not to forget it, 
entirely by the lovelier sex. Andso Ij I hope that in years to come, when 
am writing to ask you to say a word | little voices in the firelight (that’s a 
or two about the work of the Brother | pretty touch—who says the Army has 
Service, the less conspicuous branches|made us unfeminine ?) beseech me, 
of our army, the men who hauled big} ‘Tell us again how you won the War, 
guns about, who stood in trenches, who| Great-grandma,” I shall retain suffi- 
looked after ammunition, or who killed | cient perspective to reply, ‘Granny 
mules to provide us with pressed beef. | didn’t do it all alone, darlings; there 
Little bits of the great machinery—| were a lot of men who helped too.” 
hangers-on of the great Women’s Army Yours faithfully, 
Corps—yes, but without the humble ApMINISTRATOR Q.M.A.A.C. 
hairpin the whole coiffure falls to the 
ground. 

I have never been a pessimist or a 
scaremonger, but without some of these 
men I don’t believe we women would 
have won the War at all! 








From a description of our infantry’s 
arrival in Cologne :—- 
ae Then came more Fusiliers, the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and 
after them battalions from all parts of the 
They ought to be encouraged, Mr. British Isles, . . It was wonderfully thrilling 
Punch. Could you not start a Muscle - 6° meg fag —— oe other, from skirl 
ai . : : | of pipes to the triumphant swing of ‘John 
Competition for the men who helped | Peci, "and then to the * Maple Leaf For Ever.’ " 
the women win the War? Something | Times. 


like the Beauty Competitions for us| And what did the Dublins play? “ Erin 








other warriors? Why not offer prizes ‘on the Rhine” ? 
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Enthusiastic Civilian.—“ WELL, HOW ARE YOU ENJOYING YOURSELF, MaTE?” 
Enthusiastic Civilian.—* OH, YOU'VE GOT TO GET USED TO Ir, OF COURSE AT FIRST 








THE WATCH DOGS. tie who?” asks the Clerk of 
LXXIX. | « Wrrtsam HoneNzou.ern,” answers 
My pear Cuartes,—Old Bowdler! counsel: “ H-o-n-"-N-z-o - double L-p- 
has been brooding again on that idea | r-N.” 
of a brief for the defence in the forth-| A titter is heard at the idea of a man 
coming trial of the ex-Kaiser. Hej going about with a name like that. 
rather fancies himself cross-examining | His Lordship, regarding it as a nuisance 
with courtesy but firmness somejrather than a joke, threatens to have | 
Generalissimo or other, or reducing to| the court cleared. A juryman in wait- 
tears by an eloquent speech a court|ing in the gallery seizes the oppor- 
packed with everybody who is anybody, | tunity to ask, if anyone is to be turned | 
and in both cases having the eyes of | out, might it be himself. 
Counsel goes on to mention the case. | 
America hanging on his next word.|“A complicated case of false pretences, | 
After all, barristers will be barristers} my Lord——” he begins. But his so- | 
and, when they are, your ordinary man | licitor plucks at his gown and points | 
is no match for em. It took another|out to him that he is confusing his! 


| man of his own kind to knock the/ briefs. Counsel apologises to the Court | 


conceit out of the idea. and asks leave to refresh his memory. | 
Lack of precedent was no difficulty | In a passionate whisper to his solicitor | 
to Bowdler’s learned opponent. Aj he asks who is this Hohenzollern man, | 
ready imagination made up. To hear | any way, and why the devil does he, 
him talk you would think he had | want to be mentioned before his time? 
spent his life assisting at the trials of | Enlightened, he explains to the Court 
ex-Kaisers. He described the whole | that the accused has got some money | 
affair as if it had already taken place. | together for a dock defence and would | 
Thus :— ‘like an opportunity to instruct his 
The culprit, he assumed, is on bail, | counsel more fully. 
though not, of course, on his own re-| His Lordship refuses a postpone 
cognizances. First, attention is called | ment: Hohen-what’s-his-name should | 
to the case by Counsel for the Prose- | have thought of this before. His Lord- 
cution rising early in the sitting and| ship has every confidence in gounsel’s | 
asking his Lordship if he might men- | ability to pick up the facts as the case | 
tion the case of Wira1am Honenzot-! proceeds. 
ery, next on his Lordship’s list. 








If counsel's personal con- | 
‘venience is involved that is another! 











ithat he is the man. 


set features he stands forward and 
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Mons Veteran.—* MipDLin’,” 


IT SEEMS A BIT BRUTAL,” 








matter. But as for Zohenhollern— 


| [* Hohenzollern, my Lord” |—he can- 


not expect particular treatment; and 
that will do, thank you, 

The ushers start calling out for him to 
surrender to his bail: ‘ Hohenzollern! 
Hhhohenzollen! Owen Zollern!” 
re-echoes throughout the building. 
* Zollern—o-n!” is heard faintly in 
the far distance. No one notices that 
a gentleman with a fierce moustache 
has already made his dramatic entry | 
and is trying to push his way into the | 
dock, ... 

He is stood up with half-a-dozen 
other prisoners, so that one jury may 
be sworn for the lot. It is desired that 
each prisoner should be identified with | 
his name as it is called. Wuicr1as | 
HonenzouLern, whichever he may be, | 
is asked to hold up his hand, An old 
man in corduroys, who wears a dirty 
handkerchief round his neck for collar | 
and cravat, and is charged with felon- | 
iously stealing, taking and carrying 
away his forty-first pair of beots and | 
is also a bit ‘ard of ‘earing, insists 
As nothing will | 
persuade him that he is not, the Clerk | 


,of Assize leaves it to the warders to 


} 
decide which of the two is which, After | 
all it is a small point. 

The case is called on and WittiM 
is left in sole possession of the dock. 
This is his moment, thinks he. With 








ee 


Big 

















| barrister 





| 
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possible, 

“Are you WiLLiAM Honenzouuern ?” 
asks the Clerk of Assize. 

There is a pause. “I am,” says } 

Kiveryone turns to have a look at 
him. Feeling that he is thoroughly 
impressing everyone WILLIAM fixes a 


assumes the most important attitude | 


-UNCH, ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
] 


10. 


| commanding eye on the judge, compel- | 
| ling, as he supposes, his utmost atten- 


tion. 
“ Let's adjourn for lunch,” says the 
judge... 


When at last the case gets to its 


hearing (so far as anything at all can 
be heard over the small talk in front of 
the dock and the shuffle of impatient 


feet behind it) a novel point arises. <A 
| witness refers to the War. “ What 
war?” asks his Lordship. Counsel 


thinks he can explain, but Wio1n1aMm 
isn’t for letting him. ‘* Will you keep 
silence?” says the Judge to WinLtAM. 
‘You must call evidence to prove that 
there was a war,” he says to counsel, 
WitiaM faints upon realising 
Armageddon, his masterpiece, was such 
that judicial knowledge wasn't aware 
of it 
Witness after witness is called; 
after barrister, in the bar 
beneath the dock rail, goes to sleep. 


Wit.1aM, after shaking off the stupor | 


caused by the awful disregard of his 
personality, begins to murmur inco- 
herently. The warder taps him on 
the shoulder. W1ii11am, who his never 
even conceived of being tapped by any- 
body, bursts out with an exclamation. 
The worst thing which has ever hap- 


pened to him in his life then happens. | 


Bowdler, Bowdler of all the un-impe 
rial and un-godlike people in this world, 
turns to Wini1AM to rebuke him in a 


| stern whisper, telling him that he is 


| ringing a 


doing himself no good and concluding 
his remarks with “My man”... 
The trial proceeds, Witi1am being 
speechless with rage. In his ears is 
Hymn of Hate—hate of 


| everybody in the court, but particularly 


| of Bowdler. 


| Hiauesr. 
| over the dock ra'l to thump the wretched 





Every time he can get his 
brain to work and his tongue to work 
vith it, he leans forward to breathe 
some drastic utterance at his defending 
counsel. Bowdler remains detached. 
Wit11AM (late Kaiser) has to realise as 
a cold fact that here is a wretched 
mortal daring to sharpen a pencil while 
he is being addressed by the Att- 
The Atu-Hicuest reaches 


mortal’s wretched head... 

Bowdler rises deliberately. There is 
ahush. He is going to say something 
important. Wu. feels that at last 
the world is sane and duly attentive to 
him again, Bowdler submits that the 
State of mind of the accused person 


that | 
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Conducting Offices 
AWFULLY UNTIDY 


NOT A 


(accused person!) should be inquired | 


into. 

The judge very readily acquiesces ; 
anything to get rid of the fellow. The 
prison doctor swears that he has never 
seen a lunatic if this isn’t one. An 
assertive juryman, who disapproves of 
business being so rushed as not to per- 
mit of a hanging, expresses the view 
aloud that it is all put on. Silence 
ensues upon the anomaly of a jury- 


man daring to express a view aloud ; | 


WriuiaM avails himself of this silence 
for the same purpose. 
was evidently intended to take some 
time in the expressing, starts off with 


personal reminiscences of the intimate 


friendship and business partnership be- 
tween himself and the Almighty. The 


juryman at once gives in and the ver- 
dict is found before Win11AM has com- 
pleted his second sentence .. . 


. ib . 
i; , rape ‘ 1 rol 
ele See - 


ite : 
; a 


BAD LITTLE 


His view, which | 


a 


AFRAID IT's 


bur I’m 


BATTLEFIELD; 





Witu1aM hears himself being ordered 
“to be detained during His Majesty's 
pleasure.” 
down below stairs to the cells, makes it 







The warder, propelling him | 








quite clear to W1LL1AM that the Majesty | 


referred to is not his (WimLtAm’s)... 

Bowdler follows later to tell Wu.- 
iam what a lucky fellow he is, and 
also to take off him one pound, three 
shillings and sixpence.. . 


Yours ever, Henry. 





| A ** Pocket” Borough. 

“ Beyrout, the ancient Berytus, is 55 miles 
| WNW from Damascus. The port is strongly 
fortified, its walls being three inches in circum- 
ference.”-—East African Paper, 


Ae 


The Euphemistic Moslem. 
“Deatn or Turkisn MINISTER. 
A Constantinople message reports that the 
Minister of the Interior has resigned,” 
Australian Paper. 
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| otherwise,” I pleaded ; 


, sides of the Atlantic. 


vealed to the passport 
| clerk 


| records in 
_fided to the assistant- 


| Zone Bureau at the 
, Custom-House in New 


| me everything, but I gather you have 


| spoken to anyone else 
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GUARANTEED. 


“You recognize, of course, that the 
situation is exceptional,” said Edith's 
mother. “You left New York on 
December 2, and arrived at Euston on 
December 13. To-day, December 14, 
you ask me for my daughter's hand, 
after a three days’ acquaintance. Is 
this the usual American pace ?”’ 

“That is hardly my fault,” I said. 
“ We ran into a nasty bit of weather 
off Cape Race and lost twelve hours.” 

« Still,” she said, “ under the circum- 
stances you will admit that I have the 
right to put a few questions. Edith is 
all Ihave. She has naturally not told 





spoken to her a good deal about your- 
self.” a et ’ 
“ Not more than three 
or four hours at a sit- 
ting,” I replied. 
And you have never 


as you have to Edith?” 
*T have.” 
“Ob,” she said. 
“TIT wish it had been 


“but life is very com- 
plex nowadays on both 


Mueh that I have told 
Edith I have also re- 


at Washington 
and the keeper of birth 
ew York, 
Something too I con- 


book-keeper in the War 
“'E’s IN THE 
BACK TO 'ELP CLE 





I go to make application for my emer- 


“Perhaps it isn’t necessary,” she 


geucy ration card, in cage your food said. “You may have her, my dear 


3 ay on proves equally susceptible. | boy.’’ 
Ib 


} 


ave been asked out a great deal. | 


“ Without even looking at my Czecho- 


The State Department at Washington Slovak visé, my club dues for 1918, and 
made me come down for several week-| my inoculation receipt for typhoid and 
ends and your Military Officer at home | paratyphoid A and 5B?” I stammered. 


had me in on three successive days.” | 

“Mr. Smith,” she said, “you seem | 
an honest man. Do you, in your heart, 
believe yourself good enough for my | 
Edith?” 


* You have a nice face,” she said. 








OUR GREAT UNKNOWN, 


First Official. I say, whois the Head | 





“Had you asked me that six weeks | of the Thingumyjig Ministry—the one | 
ago,” I said, “I should bave answered lat the Hotel Giorgione ? 
Second Official, Haven't an idea. I | 


‘No.’ Before I spoke to Edith, that | 
very same question flashed up within 
me. 1 saw the golden sheen of her | 
hair in the moonlight—-for you do some- 
times have moonlight here in London— | 


a 


) 
: 
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“Wor's OUR Noo M.P,’s BIZNESS?” 


JOBMABSTERING LINE, I THINK. 
AN OUT THE ORGEAN STABLES.” 





I ’EARD 'E ARST TO BE SENT 


thought it had been wound up. 


First Oficial. Well, I’m not so sure | 


of that. There was an announcement 


about it in the papers, and then an | 


~) official démenii, 





~ |signed, and now J hear 
¢ the has been  reap- 
| pointed, 

| Second Official. Then 
| you evidently knew his 
‘name all along. Why 
on earth did you ask 
nie ? 


Kirst Official. You 


i the Club that out of ten 
Government officials 
not morethan onewoul | 
know the Minister's 


you happen to be the 
‘ninth 


the way, do you know 


chef at the Giorgione ? 
Second Official. You 


| York, to the cashier of the French | and wondered whether I had the right) mean old Savary, who was always 
| consula‘e at home, and to the gate-; 


| my soul, but the fact is that to some 





man of Cunard Pier 54, at the foot: 
of West Vourteenth Strect. I am} 
sorry; 1 wish Edith had been the first | 
to whom I gave up the inner secrets of 


extent she was anticipated by your 
Military Control-Officer at Liverpool.’ | 

“It might have been worse,” she, 
sighed. “ You have nice manners and 
a good face. At home I suppose you 
are a9 popular?” 

“ Up to the twenty-fifth of October 
I shouldn’t have said so,” I replied. 
* But since then a great many people 
have taken to me. Not quite like 
Doris Keane, you know, but still I 
have distributed in a little more than 
& month no fewer than three dozen 
photographs of myself two and a-half 
inches square, Your consul at New| 
York took two, the French Chamber of 
Commerce took three, and I am having | 
some wore ready for the time when 








to speak. Of course I was not good 
enough for her, but still I felt that I 
was not altogether unfit. I might justly 


ask for her in the face of high Heaven, | 


the Passport Bureau at Washington, 
the War Zone Bureau at the Custom- 
House, the head clerk at the Cunard 
office, the watchman at the pier, the 
official who changed my American 
money into your own very confusing 


monetary system, the man at the head | 
of the gang-plank, the man at the foot | 
of the gang-plank, the steward who! 
filled my alien's declaration, the steward | 


who gave me my landing-card, several 
battalions of control officers, and ap- 
proximately half the Allied diplomatic 
services. When I spoke to Edith I 
had all the documents in my breast- 


sket, and my heart glowed with} - 


ustifiable confidence 


gassing about his descent from Napo- 


and | 
| then the Minister re- | 


*,. . ° | 
| see, it’s like this. I had | 
}&@ bet on with a man at | 


‘name. You didn’t, and | 


who didn’t, so | 
I've won my bet. By 


what has become of the 


rEON's General? I think he went back 


to Paris some time ago. 

Lirst Oficial. Thanks; then I win 
my second bet—that out of ten Govern- 
ment officials five would know his name. 





Unnatural History. 
From a feuilleton :-— 
“She watched him catch the stickicbachs 
which were one day to turn into frogs.” 
Church Family Newspaper’. 





“The Crown Prince expressed hope he would 
one day be able to return toGermany and live 
there as a sample citizen.”—Bath Herald. 
We don’t think quite so badly of the 
Germans as all that. 


“To Property Owners and Hotel Proprictors. 
Start Redecorating and Repairs now, before 


beneath them. | the rush comes, and gives the boys returning 


he dear girl never asked for my college | * chance for work.”—Provincial Paper. 


certificate and my luggage check, but I| 


have them all here,” 


Personally, we shall postpone our order 
until the boys do eome home. 
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| of the flowers aud the furniture were being executed in 
| accordance with the orders of one of your friends, and 
that you had to grin and bear it 
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trivel. “LT CAN’? APFORD TEN POUNDS. 


A CONSPIRACY IN THE POULTRY-YARD, 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—-I suppose it must be conceded that | 
practical jokes have not the vogue that ‘they once enjoyed. | 
No longer do you discoyer some fine morning that the street 
m which you live is blockaded with furniture vans, all en- 
deavouring to deliver furniture you don’t require and never | 
heard of before, while your staircase is a mass of flowers | 
and fruit constantly increasing upon you and threatening 
to smother you with their amount no less than with their 
seent. It would gradually appear that the deliveries both 





as best you might. I can- 
not say that the victim or ihe general public, when they 
heard of it, looked upon it with any excess of enthusiasm. 
Anyhow, practical jokes have gone out. 

Yet there is a kind of practical joke which, so far as I 
know, has never been played upon anybody, and which, if 
it were played, might provoke a considerable volume of 
laughter and no small inconvenience. I have schemed it | 
out and venture to submit the plan to you. 

_ My idea is to take some weekly magazine which caters 
either for some special trade or amusement or pursuit, Let 
us imagine it to be The Chicken Run, with which is in- | 
corporated Lhe fowls’ Guardian. I am entitled to assume 
that most of Mr. Punch’s readers are acquainted with this 
bright and lively feathered journal. My plan is to get 
tegether some bold spirits, to capture the editor and his staff, 
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‘there would be a breezy editorial article designed to pare 


| of Rhode Island. 


and to hold them in a comfortable but rigorous imprison-! And, we suppose, a manimum wage. 
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My BANK TELLS ME 1’M OVERDRAWS Now.” 
His Wife. “SURELY YOU CAN GET IT AT ANOTHER BANK? THEY CAN’? ALL BE AS HARD UP AS THAT.” 





' ment for one week ; to take possession of the editorial office, 
}and then to set to work to transform the centents of the 


paper. I foresee the amazement of the faithful readers of 
The Chicken Run, on being informed, in the column headed 
“Hints to Beginners,” that Mr. Liovp Georan’s pet 
Leghorn cockerel has developed a surprising taste for 
latehkeys, and recently swallowed two of them, while Mr. 
Asquitu’s Buff Orpington pullet has taken to following 
him about like a dog and roosting on his bed-rail. Then 


that poultry had come out of the war with a much en- 


‘hanced reputation, owing to the loyal part they had played 


in assisting the loop-ConTRoLLER,. 
Further, there would be special articles proving, for in- 
stance, that champagne is the one drink on which all breeds 


_of chickens increase and multiply their production of eggs, 
re if hot caviare is afterwards administered in large 
¥ 


bowls. ben there would be the first oe of an en- 
thralling serial whose plot revolved round the love-story of 


'Sir Robert bes nace: and Lady Cecilia Buttercup—a- 


literary effort of unparalleled brilliancy due to the genius of 
a new novelist who preferred to be known as the Red Rover 
And so on and se on. If you think the 
scheme is feasible, let me hear from you and I will begin 
to get my team of villains together. 

Yours faithfully, Tux Game Carcx. 








“ Women and young persons now employed in these works enjoy a 
miximum working week of fifty-five and a half hours.” —Sunday Paper. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tur Bases mx THE Woop.” 
Wuen I saw a dull red glow in the 
early evening sky above the great open 
flares that lit the portals of the Theatre 
Royal, I said to myself, “ This brings 





the Peace home to one!” : But those 
who think that England will never be 


| the same after the War, that all things 


will become new and better, have not 
reckoned with the Drury Lane Panto- 


| mime. Its tacties may change, but its 


general strategy remains untouched by 
War or Peace. Under any name— 
Ali Baba or Aladdin, Puss in Boots or 
The Babes in the Wood—its savour is 
the same. If only a tenth part of the 
enterprise that goes to the making 
of its great pageants were devoted 
to the invention of a new subject, 
though it were only Zhe Babes in 
Boots or Puss in the Wood! How- 
ever, with Bolshevism in the air it 
is best perhaps not to tamper with 
British institutions. 

Still, even within the limits im- 
| posed byimmemorial tradition there 
| surely must be somebody in the 
| United Kingdom who could make a 
| better book. It was pathetic that 
| so capable a cast—Miss Lity Lona 
in particular — should have such 
second-rate stuff to say and sing. 


Seldom could one detect any at- 
tempt to evade the obvious. Of 


topical allusions, apart from time- 
worn themes of coupons and profi- 
teers, there was scarce a sign, and 
such burlesque as there was had no 
sort of subtlety in it, Take, for ex- 
ample, the opportunity lost in the 
imitation of a bedroom scene from 
modern drama. It announced it- 
self as something “ West-Endy,” 
yet it was like nothing (I imagine) 
even bs _ remote Orient. And con- 
stantly the poor play of esprit had to be 
carried off ag’ = Yistracting thud of 
some falling body or covered by the 
deadening clash of the eternal cymbals. 
It is significant, in this connection, 
that there never seems to be any male 
character in these pantomimes that 
is not committed to buffoonery. Ap- 
parently no reliance is placed on the 
unassisted humour of the dialogue. A 
funny remark must be clinched with a 
_Somersault, a repartee be driven home 
by aresounding smack on theface. You 
might have thought that on such an 
occasion there would be room for 
the figure of some gallant soldier of 
the masculine sex. Yet there wasn't 
a vestige of khaki in the whole show, 
and the only patriotic song assigned to 
a man’s voice had to be delivered by the 
comic villain. 
However, the actors were too good 











to be defeated by the authors; and the| Peace—very beautiful with its dim 
two couples—the Babes (Mr. StanLey | perspective, till the garish light of ‘The 
Lvurtno as Horace and Mr. Writ Evans Day” was turned on. Here the asser- 
as Flossie) and the Robbers (Messrs. | tive colours of the Allies were tempered 
Ecrert)—went far by their personal|to an exquisite pale harmony, only 
drollery and unflagging spirits to make | slightly damaged by a nondescript con- 
up for any defect in the words. Each tingent in pink (possibly neutrals) and 
member of the two pairs played very the apparition of Mr. ArtHur Couns 
loyally into the other's hands. Mr.|and other gentlemen in black, who 
Atnert Eapert indeed played into|came on to receive the expression of 
his brother's feet with equal devotion ; | our grateful approbation, 
and the good humour with which he| I stayed long enough into the Harle 
accepted the fiercest blows on face and|quinade to see little Prince Oar of 
person seemed to indicate an excep-| Norway, in QuEEN ALEXANDRa’s box, 
tionally close fraternal understanding. |capture a large cracker dexterously 
Mr. Harry Crary as the Wicked) flung to him by the Pantaloon. So 
Uncle (with a note or two in the oper-|ended for me an evening more jocund 
atic manner) belied his villainous nature | than : have had the good ae to 
admit, .. 








Our Classical Advertisers. 
“The trade-mark name of this coat- 
* Aquascutum ’—is a Latin word, and 
translated into our own good English, 
* Aqua,’ means water. ‘Scutum’ means 
to shed. There you are—Watershed.” 
Advt, in Canadian Paper. 
“They belileve that an not inconsider- 
able number of dddeeeceddlllllleleeceecee 


given for what they may be worth.” 
Manchester Paper. 


mate of the 
opinions, of the kind indicated, to 
be sound, if rather seathing. 








“In lieu of the February Sale and 
Spring Show, hitherto held in April, an 


held in the Show Grounds at Ballsbridge, 
on Thursday and Friday, 13th and 14th 
March.”—Cork Examiner, 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 
Horace. . Mr. Staniey Lurryo. 
Flossie. Mr, WILL EVANs. 


be duly entered. 


“After the act from Masks and Faces 





cw pavem ponnun ex-parte opinions are | 


Yor our part we belileve this esti- | 
value of ex - parte | 


important sale of pure-bred bulls will be | 


We trust the above specimen will 


came the letter-reading, the murder and | 
by an unusually amiable temperament ; | the sleepwalking scenes from Macbeth, with | 


and Miss FLorENcE SMITHSON, with her | Miss Mary Anderson and Mr, Lyn Harding. 
> - . : | Tragic poetry of this intensity, of course, 
dainty air, furnished interludes of con- ; 


ti 1 Juri hicl | knocks everything else endways.”— Times. 
fentional song, auring which We gave) * : ° 
Leaager 6 sd S | Or, as SHAKSPEARE himself is said to 
our ribs a rest. 


| . 

The dancing, as usual, was rathor | 78¥° bpraye: ae tock  nepche last 
cohagarey @ ee 4 beradeden dor nate eeerteer deed hte 
deux which gave promise of a parody) ,.. : 
of the Russians and turned out to be | pi There should oe Png A 
just a series of contortionist feats, bril- Przemyslowcow Miasta Posnania.” 
iant but unlovely. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

As good wine needs no bush, 80} We have tried to mention it, but 
good babes need no wood; but Messrs. | faijed miserably 
McCierry and Humrurigs painted for rs 
them a quite nice one, where, after some 
very pleasant business with a brace of 
giant mushrooms that went up and 
down like a lift, the robins came and 
camouflaged the wanderers under a 
counterpane of fallen leaves, where 
they behaved much better than in 
ordinary beds. But the best scene 





“The Major then spoke of battles in which 
he had taken part. He had been wounded in 
the back leg and arm.”—Evening News. 


Bit of a dog, this Major, 





*“Promorion.—Rifleman P. R. Shand to be 
Sergeant Cock.”—Ceylon Paper, 


We hope Sergeant Cock was consulted 








was M, Marc Henari’s Temple of! about this, 
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“Is THAT AN OFFICIAL LETTER YOU ARE WRITING, Miss Brown?” 
“WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY SEMI-OFFICIAL?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Not infrequently our novelists will follow success with a 
boy hero by a sequel showing the same character grown up. 
Mr. E. F. Benson, however, has reversed this process, and in 
a second book about David Blaize introduces him grown not 
up, but down. So far down, indeed, as to be able to pass 


and leading to a dreamland of the most varied enchantments. 
I know, of course, what you are about to say; I can see 
your lips already forming upon the word Alice. But while 


means no more than that Mr. Benson has used, so to speak, 
the Carron formula as a medium for his agreeable fancies. 
These are altogether original and filled with the proper 
dream-spirit of inconsequence. Moreover the author has a 
pretty gift for remembering just the stuff that childhood’s 
dreams are made of—such transfigured delights as swim- 
ming like fishes or flying in a company of birds; he 
knows too the odd tags of speech that linger there from 
daytime, things meaningless and full of meaning—* Rod- 
pole-or-perch,” for example, or that thrice-blessed word, 
“Popocatapetl.” Best of all, he has resisted the subtle temp- 
tation to be even momentarily too clever for his audience 
(you know the devastating effect that may be produced if a 
grown-up pauses on the edge of the circle and reminds the 
story-teller that he has a reputation for wit). In fine, this 





early dream of David’s shows him fortunate in having an 





through a door conveniently situated under his own pillow 


I admit that David Blaize and the Blue Door (HoppER AND | 
Stoucnton) is frankly built after that famous pian this 
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“Tv '8--SEMI-OFFICIAL, Str," 
“Wet, Sin—it's TO AN OFFICER.” 


i 
| 
| 


| 


| old family friend like Mr, Benson to write it down; also— | 
| what I must on no account forget—so sympathetic an artist | 
'as Mr. H. J. Forp to make it into pictures. | 
| Those who have learnt to value their “ Tarrram,” will | 
| find matter very much to their mind in his latest book, | 
| A Little Ship (Cuamners). I do not wish to institute any 
invidious comparisons between the marine mixture as pro- 
vided by “ Tarrrait” and that of other nautical writers, 
| but this much I may say with perfect confidence: the men 
to be found in “ Tarrratin’s”’ stories are true human stuff, 
sturdy, dogged in doing their duty, and brave almost 
beyond recklessness; but they are men all the time, and not 
solemn and consecrated angels, That is, I suppose, why I 
find that “Tarrram’s” stories go straight to the mark 
and make their effect with no undue waste of time ; and, if 
a little bit of laughter is pr ip “ane worked in, so much 
the better. The last chapter in the book gives an account 
of the Zeebrugge expedition. The story is so bravely told 
that a man can hardly refrain from shouting in appre- 
hension and exultation as he reads it. 


I have a grudge against the publishers of Miss Mink's 
Soldier (Hopper axp StovautTon) because they have 
printed on its wrapper, “ By the Author of Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” which led me, perhaps foolishly, to 
hope that Mrs. Wiggs and I were to foregather once more, 
and when we didn't made me just a little surly towards a 
book of short tales which, opened with any other expecta- 
tion, would have seemed much above the average. There 


— . —_—— - — 
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| but fell at the winning-post 
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Heoan Rice has taught us to expect. 
Goes Slumming,” because it was almost Cabbage Patch; 
but “* Hood 
himself the victim of a 


of a cricket in his leg, delighted me even more. 


are eight stories in the book, and in almost all of them is | twelve-and-sixpenny book for their display, could present 
found that blend of pathos and humour that Mrs. Axic# |a case that would give some theoretic and superficial charm 
I liked “Cupid | to the most uncomfortable conditions of existence. 
that A Floating Home is a work only of theory; on the | 
the story of an old negro who believed contrary, nothing could be more practical than its account | 
ll which involved the presence | of the purchase, conversion and enjoyment of the Ark Royal. 

His wife | The most prejudiced 


[fJancary 1, 1919. 


Not 


again I speak personally—will find 


removes the charm» with a vacuum cleaner, in which she | pleasure in the author's zestful story of how the dingy, 


It pleased 


} 
; 
| 
| 


has previously secreted a cricket, and the victim recovers. | foul-smelling Will Arding, full of cen nt (and worse things), | 
I me very much to learn that among “ white | was transformed into the spick-and-span Ark Royal, with 


folk’s superstitions” is the theory that it is “bad luck to!a piano in the saloon and Queen Anne silver on the break- | 
sleep with the windows shet,” and, when I come to think | fast-table; while for the persuadable there are added plans, | 


of it, I believe that it is very bad luck indeed. 





I should have liked Gapriwore 
(Hurentmsos) a good deal ~~~ 
better if she could have 
managed it without the aid 
of a Pan who wandered, 
emitting a strong smell,| 
chiefly m the demesne of 
a very expensive and over- 
cultivated French noble. It 
was his daughter (by an Aus- 
tralian wife) who was suffer- 
ing from an inordinate per- 
plexity as to which half of 
her bleed bad the real call. 
The Australian half sug- 
gested that sheshould marry 
a gentleman-rider who won 
the Grand Prix in a canter, 


VALLInes 








because his horse shied at 
the irrepressible Pan. The| 
French half—and both her | 
parents—urged a dissolute | 
and anemic aristocrat— | 
blue blood and a gold lining. | 
Her grandfather, a strong | 
unsilent sheep-rancher, was 
against this inept decadent | 
and converted to his view | 
that saintly worldling, the} 
gorgeous Cardinal Camper- 
com. A neo-futurist of the, 
most bizarre type prances | 
through the pages upon; — | 
his head, eausing enongh ceeeeees Tenaveten. 
“tumult” to satisfy any 
one. £0 why drag m Pan? Miss Vanties can tell a 
story, cannot keep down the volume of her puppets’ talk, 
has a sense of movement and colour, and ought to win for) 
herself a good circulating library constituency. 
' 
For myself I have never yet lived in a sailing barge, and 
under the providence of Heaven trust to continue in this 
immunity. There are however those who regard the matter | 
differently ; and for their benefit I have no hesitation in | 
recommending most warmly 4 Floating Home (Cuarvo' 
AND Wixpvus), written by Cyan, Ionipes and J. B. Arxxs, | 
and illustrated partly with photographs, partly with water- | 
colour sketches by that various craftsman, Mr. Arnoup 
Busxerr. Let me say at-onee that you have no need to 
be an amateur bargee, either by practice or desire, to enjoy | 
this most entertaining volume. Witness my own case, | 
who read every page of it with delight. 1t is a reasonable 
contention that a writer possessing the enthusiasm, the 


_ humour and the persuasive gifts of Mr. Jontors, with a 





| matter to a working basis. 





“"ERE yO! AR 


Bennett?) and as 
; well entitled to its toll of 
converts. 


(Murray) is a book selected 


late Lord Brassey. 
gleanings depend so largely 
on the personality of the 


worth anything or nothing 
so let me say at once that 
Lord Brassey had t 

sound a taste to be a 
collector of ill-considered 
trifles. Although warriors 
have the place of honou 
in the title they are given 
but little space in the book. 
Still, in these days the 
soldier can well afford to 
let the statesman have the 
advantage in a collection 
that does not deal with the 


mention of Lord Roperts, 
who was probably still alive 
when the gleanings were 
completed, 
evidence it gives of a fine 
mind the beok preserves 
much that is worth  re- 
: membering and presents it 
in @ convenient form. Vor this we have in part to thank 
Mr. Horack Hurcnumson, to whom Lord Brassey entrusted 
the work of selecting these literary sheaves. 


» LADY Ss CHEWLD BY 


From the Home Front (Consrantr) is a farther, and 


rather belated, selection from the War verses that have | 


appeared from week to week on the seeond page of Pench. 
Conscious of cherishing a natural prejudice in favour of 
his own productions, Mr. Punch forbears te commend this 
little volume, but he may permit himself to say that, in the 
judgment of The Daily News, which is above suspicion of 
bias, it is calculated to provoke “a sorrow chequered by 
disgust.” 








“ This royal throne of kings, 
_ ‘This seeptical isle, this seat of Mars.” 
Quolaiion by Miss Mirzme Corniz in“ The Pali Mall. Gazetie.” 
No man is a prophet in his own country, and this is how 
SHAKSPRARE gets treated at Stratford-on-Avon. 





Apart from the | 





|seales of expense and the like, which bring the whole | 
The book, in short, is propa- | 
Tumult! ganda at its best (was it perhaps this that attracted Mr. | 
at ae ‘ such | 


Warriors and Statesmen | 


from the “gleanings” of the | 
Such | 


gleaner that they may be 


living. Thislimitation may | 
explain the absence of all | 
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Charged with drunkenness at the] Stories of an unsuccessful Candidate 

CHARIVARIA. | Thames Police Court a man attributed!in the Midlands, who was heard to 

THE mystery of the Foreign Office } his condition to the beer habit. It is | admit thatthe voters probably preferred 

official who has not gone to Paris for} remarkable how men will cling to any| his opponent's personality, must be 
the Peace Conference has been cleared | sort of excuse. . ‘definitely regarded as apoeryplhal. 

up. He is the caretaker, ’ +8 

nag | Woolwich Arsenal, we are informed,| Traditions in Scotland die hard. We 

“The King and Queen of Roumania,” | is turning out milk-eans. Can nothing! gather that it is stili cousidered un- 

says a Paris paper, “ will embark after} be done, asks a pacifist, to save our | lucky for a red-headed burglar to cross 





Christmas, orthodox style, for Western}children from the insidious grip of | 
} 


Europe.” It is easy enough to start a| militarism ? * 
voyage, orthodox style ; the difficulty is | ‘ | 
at the other end. , | Nottinghamshire War Committee 


}states that rat-catehers are now de- 
The supreme command of the Ger- | manding four pounds a week. Diplo- 
man Navy, says a telegram, has been} macy, it appears, is the only branch of 
transferred to Wilhelinshaven. This) British sport that has succeeded in 
looks like carelessness on the part of | escaping the taint of professionalism. 
the watch at Scapa Flow. .. 
fs ' “ Fractious mules,” says a correspon- ! 





This year’s Who's | 
Who has eighty-six 
more pages than that 
of last year. On the 
other band, since the 
Blectionquitea number 
of people are not Who 
at all, = 

“The present rule in 
Who's Who,” says The 
Evening News,“ is that 
the more important a 
man is the less space he | 
is content to occupy.” 
As some of the stat! of 
our evening Press do 
not occupy any space at 
all in this excellent pub- 
lication weleave readers 
to draw their own con 
clusions. , 


The Frank fii rter Zeit- 








The Fare. “I perry you!" 





ung observes that the ex-Kaiser has' dent of The Daily Mazl, “should not} 


grown very silent and morose, It is be sent to the country for sale.” The 
supposed that he has something or playful kind, on the other hand, that | 
other on his mind. bite and kick from sheer joie de vivre, | 
+ * ave bound to have a beneficial effect on 
A Copenhagen message states that the agricultural temperament. 
the Spartacus people have three times dé 
attempted to murder Count REvENT- A Guildford allotment-holder success- 
Low, who is said to regard these fully grew new potatoes for Christmas- 
attempts as being in the worst possible day dinner. All were eaten, it appears, 
taste. ee except one, which was kept to show to 
° the Christmas pudding. 
Once again the newspapers have| *" 
been beaten, It appears that Princess| Thero is no truth in the report that 
Parricia knew of her engagement some| Mr. Daniets, U.S. Secretary for the 
time before the Press announced it to! Navy, has received a telegram from Mr. 
Her Royal Highness. | Wirnntam Ranpornrn Hearst, saying, 
+, } You furnish the navy and I ‘Il furnish 
“ We still believe,” says the Kdlnische | the war.” —" 
Zeitung, “ that in thought the German " 
and the Britisher are racially akin.”| “The Crystal Palace,” says Dean 
All the same we should not encourage| Ivar, “is the embodiment of spiritual 
the Hun to come over here with the| emptiness.” A determined attempt is 
idea of making a spiritual home among | to be made to find out what the Crystal 





The Driver. “Wo ane you?” 
The Fare. “1 AM A RETIRED TAXI-DRIVER,” 





his alleged relatives. | Palace thinks of Dean Iner. 


a Scottish threshold on New Year’s Eve. 


A man at Berne has recently con- 
fessed to a murder he committed 
twenty-one years ago. This is what 
comes of memory-training. 

* « 


It is reported that Trorskxy has been 
ordered by his doctor to take a complete 
rest. He has therefore decided not to 
have any more revolutions for the pre- 

sent, Orders however 
| will be executed in ro- 
tation. » » 

* 


Credit where credit 
is due. A woman fined 
at Wood Green Police 
Court said ber name 
was JOLLY and she had 
been having a “ jolliti- 
cation,” yet the magis- 
trate refrained from 
comment, 

*.° 

« Where was the Poet 
Laureate during’ the 
visit of President Wil- 
son?” asks a correapon- 
dent ina contemporary. 
We do not share this 
curiosity. 

“9 

“Foxes are to be 
found within an omni- 
bus ride of Charing Cross,” says Mr. 
Rrenarp Kearron. Young ommbuses 
with plenty of bone and stamina are the 
best for suburban meets. 

* * 
a 

Anemones, said a lecturer at the 
Royal Institution, will live as long as 
sixty years in captivity and are very 
intelligent. Nevertheless we refuse to 
swallow the story about their being 
taught to jump through a hoop. The 
man who told itmust have been thinking 
of an Egyptian king of the same name. 

. *% 





oe 

The Lorp-Lizurenant, it is stated 

on good authority, threatens that if 

Sinn Fein prisoners destroy any more 
jails they will be rigorously released. 





“ Sir Eric Geddes speaks of £50,000,000,000 
—a sum so vast that it could not be paid off 
in a century of annual payments so small as 
£2,000,000,000 cach.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
Our contemporary overestimates the 
difficulty. 
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“Do you really write?” said Sylvia, gazing at me large- | you fell over is a coil of wire. This is a sunken road—we 
eyed with wonder. 


THE VERDICT OF DEMOCRACY. 


Tue nation’s memory, then, is not so short; 
It still recalls the fields we lately bled on; 
And when it had to choose the likeliest sort 
For clearing up the mess of Armageddon 
And making all things new, 


It chose the man whose courage saw it through. 


Hun-lovers, pledged to Peace (the German kind), 
And such as sported Lentn’s sanguine token, 
Appealed to Liberty to speak her mind, 
And Liberty has very frankly spoken, 
Strewing around her polls 
The remnants of their ungummed aureoles. 


In Amerongen there is grief to-day ; 
I seem to hear the martyr of Potsdam say, 
“Alas for SxowpEeN, gone the downward way, 
And O my poor, my poor belovéd Ramsay ; 
I much regret the rout 
That washed this couple absolutely out!”’ 


Dreadfully, too, the heart of Trorsky bleeds, 
To match the stain upon his reeking sabre, 
Which is the blood of Russia, when he reads 


How Barvyes, the champion knight of loyal Labour, 


Downed in the Lowland lists 
Macuean, the Red Hope of the Bolshevists, 


But here is jubilation in the air 


And matter made to build the jocund rhyme on, 


Though in our joyance some may fail to share, 
Like Mr. Runemman or Major Simon, 
That hardened warrior, he 
Who won the Military O.B.E. 


Already dawns for us a golden age 
(Lo! with the loud “ All Clear!” our pean ming) 
An era when the OurHwalTEs cease to rage 


And there is respite from the prancing Princes, | Major sees American looking for party—pulls his leg— 


And absence puts a curb 
On the reluctant lips of Samven (Hexp.). 





HOW TO THROW OFF AN ARTICLE. 


I admitted as much. 


“ And do they print it just as you write it?” 


“ Well, their hired grammarians make a few trifling alter- | rending erasions. 


ations to justify their existence.” 
“ And do they pay you quite a lot?” 


“ Sixpence a word,” 
“Oo! How wonderful!” 
“But not for every word,” I added hastily, “ onl) 


really funny ones.” 


“ And they send it to you by cheques?” 
“Rather. I bought a couple of pairs of socks witli the | 


last story ; even then I had something left over.” 


*“ How wonderful! 


“ And how do you write the stories?” 
“Oh, just get an idea and go right ahead.” 
Do you just sit down and write it 


straight off?” 


I just—only just—pulled myself up in time as I remem- 
bered that Sylvia was an enthusiast of twelve whose own 
efforts had already caused considerable comment in the | 
literary circles described round the High School. I felt this 


entitled her to some claim on my veracity. 


“ Sylvia,” I cried, “I shall have to make a confession. 


All those stories you have been good enough to read 


occasionally smile over are the result of 


_— 





0. S. 


a cold-blooded | said in the Press by inadvertence. 


| mechanical process—and the help of a dictionary of syno- 
| nyms,.” 
| “Qo! How wonderful! Do show me how.” 
“ Very well. Since you are going to be a literary giantess 
it is well that you should be initiated into the mysteries 
| of producing what I shall call the illusion of spontaneity. 
| Now take this story here. Here on this old envelope is 
| THE IDEA,” 
“Qo! Let me see. I can’t read a word.” 
Of course you can’t; nobody could. Rough copies are 
| divided into classes as follows :— 
“No. 1. Those I can read, but nobody else can. 
| “No.2. Those I can’t read myself after two days. 
“No. 38. Those my typist can read. 
| This story is about a certain Brigade Major who is an 
inveterate leg-puller. Some Americans are expected to 
| be coming for instruction, Well, before they arrive the 
| Brigade Major has to go up to thé line, and on his way he 
|meets a man with a very new tin hat who asks him in a 
certain nasal accent we have all come to love if he has 
}seen anything of a party of Americans, Spotting him as 
/a new chum, the Brigade Major offers to show him round 
‘the line, and proceeds to pull his leg and tells him the 
most preposterous nonsense. For instance, on a shot 
being fired miles away he pretends they are in frightful 
danger, and leads him bent double round and round 
| trenches in the same circle.” 
“ What a shame!” 
“Wasn't it? Well, when he gets tired he asks the 
| American if he thinks he has learnt anything. The 
| American says, ‘ Gee, I’ve been out here two years now, but 
| I guess you've taught me a whole heap I didn't know. 
| I’m a Canadian tunneller, you know, and I ’ve got to show 
|some Americans our work, but I guess I’ve had a most 
| interesting time with you.” 
“Ha! ha!” 
es), “ Well now, to put the story into its form. Here’s Copy 
| No. 1, on this old envelope. ‘ Americans coming—Brigade 





| pretends to being in frightful danger—American is Canadian 
| who has been out two years.’ See? Copy No.2. Here 
| we begin to fill in. Describe Brigade headquarters and 

previous leg-pulls of Brigade Major. Make up details of | 
| what he tells the American —‘ That's a trench. That thing 


| sunk it, ete., ete.’ Copy No. 3, additions and details, little 
touches of local colour, revision of choice of words, heart- 
And here, my child,” I concluded, 
| bringing out the beautiful, clean, smooth typed copy— 
“here is the finished work itself, light, pleasant, fluent, 
| humorous and, most important of all, spontaneous.” 
| “Oo! But how awfully cold-blooded. I thought you | 
the | smiled to yourself all the time you wrote it.” 
| “My dear girl, it takes hours. If I smiled continually all 
| that length of time the top of my head would come off.” 
___ “Isn't it wonderful? Fancy building it all up from jot- 
| tings on an old envelope! What's that piece of paper you 
| took out of the typed copy ?” ; 
|_ “Oh, that ’s nothing to do with the literary side of it,” 
_Isaid, crumpling up the little memorandum, which said that 
the Editor presented compliments and regretted that he 
| was unable to make use of the enclosed contribution. LL. 


“Mr. Henderson . . . was received With a cry of ‘ He is not on the 


map now,’ "-—Times. 
| It is supposed that his supporter meant to say “ not on the 
mat “—in reference to an incident at the close of Mr. | 
and Henperson’s Ministerial career. But many a true word is | 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE PUBLIC. 


Proriteerina Hen, “NOTHING DOING AT FIVEPENCE. BUT I MIGHT PERHAPS LAY YOU 
ONE FOR NINEPENCE. WHAT! YOU THOUGHT THE WAR WAS OVER? NOT MY WAR.” 
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Dear Old Lady (to returning warrior). “WELCOME BACK TO BLIMry!" 








A DEMOBILISATION DISASTER. 


Private Randle Janvers Binderbeck 
and Private John Hodge (of No. 12 
Platoon) both enlisted in 1914, Pre- 
viously Randle wrote articles, mostly 
denunciatory. He denounced the Gov- 
ernment of the day, tight skirts, 
Christian Science, scorehing on scooters, 
the foreign policy of Patagonia and 
many other things. John, on the other 
hand, had not an agile brain. He 
worked on a farm in some incredibly 
primitive capacity, and the only thing 
that he denounced was the quality of 
the beer at the “ Waggon and Horses.” 
It certainly was bad. 

In the Army Randle had no ambition 
except to get out of it and to remain a 
private while in it. His ambition for 
his civil career was tremendous. He 
tried to prod the placid John (his 
neighbour in their but) into an equal | 
ambition. 

“My poor Hodge,” said Randle to| 





| John, “ you must cultivate a soul above | 


manure. Does it satisfy you, as a man 

made in the image of God, to be able to | 
distinguish between a mangold and a} 
swece? Think of the glory of literature, | 
the power of the writer to send forth | 
his burning words to millions and sway 


tandle steeled himself against the 
He allowed 


“I dunno as I'd prefer that to bird- | 
. . FY } . . 
searing or suchlike,” murmured John, | rough edges of soldiering. 


Goaded by such beast-like placidity, | neither the curses of corporals nor the | 
Randle would forget all restraint in |familiarities of second-lieutenants to | 


trying to lash John into a worthy | affect his dreams of the future. Always, 
ambition. ‘even sotto voce in the last five minutes 
It was for talking after “ Lights out” | before going over the top, he kept 
that Randle and John were given a | before Jolin his vision splendid. 
punishment of three days’ confinement | It was their luck to remain together 
to barracks. Randle, pouring out a de-|and unhurt. Then arrived the great 
vastating torrent of words in the man-|day when the Hun confessed defeat. 


ner of a public orator, bitterly denounced | Randle vainly awaited a sign from the 


the punishment; John, who had merely | Commander-in-Chief. 
snored (the Captain said it took two to There came, however, a moment 
make a conversation), bore it with the | when No. 12 Platoon was paraded at 
stoicism of ignorance. |the Company Orderly-room. Parti- 
Randle used to dream of Peace Day. |culars were to be taken before filling 
He heard Sir Doveras Hai order his | up demobilisation forms. Men were to 
Chief-of-Staff to summon Private | be grouped, on paper, according to the 
Randle Janvers Binderbeck. ‘“ Release | nation’s demand for their return to 
him at once,” said Haic, in Randle’s | civil life, 
dream, “ to resume his colossal mission! Randle Janvers Binderbeck knew this 
as leader and director of public opinion.” | was der T'ag. Magnanimously he over- 
If John dreamed, it was of messy looked the delay and felt that Hara 
farmyards and draughty fields ; but it | might, after all, have an excuse. John 
is improbable that he dreamed at all. | Hodge remained placid. He had long 
They both went to the War and jago classed Randle’s goadings with 
faced the Hun. Randle thought of the | heavies and machine-guns, as unavoid- 
Hun only as a possible wrecker of his | able incidents of warfare. 
career, therefore as a foe of mankind.| Randle and John were called into the 
John hardly thought of the Hun except | orderly-room together. By an obvious 
in the course of coming into contact | error John was first summoned to the 


public opinion as the west wind sways | with him, and then he used his hayonet | table. 


the pliant willow.” 





} with careless zeal. i 


“Well, Hodge,” said the Company 
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| and handsome burglar, and received by 


ub 
who mistook the noise he was making f 
thunderstorm.” 
As Tennyson says in The Day-Dream 
“O love, thy kiss would wake the 
dead!” 
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Sergeant-Major, “ what's your job in 
civil life?” 

“T dunno as I got any special job,” 
said John. “I just sort o° helped on 
the farm.” 


“You must have a group,” said the 
C.S.M. “What did you mostly do 
before the War?” 


«“S’ far as that do go,” said John, “I 
were mostly a bird-scarer.” 

“* Bird-scarer,’ 
know there’s a heading for that some 
where. Agricultural, ain't it? ‘ Bird- 
scarer.” Ah, here we are. ‘Group 1.’ 
You ‘ll be one of the first for release.”’ 

The Company Clerk noted the fact 
and the C.S.M. called “‘ Next man 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck stepped 
forward. 

“What's your job, 
said the C.S.M. 

(Toask Lord Norrueuirre, “ Do you 
sell newspapers?” ‘To ask Boswetn, 
“Have you heard of a man 
JoHnson?” ‘To ask Henry 
“ Were you ever married ? ’’) 

The futility of the question ftlabbe 
gasted Randle. 

‘Come on, man,” said the C.S.M., 

Randle made an effort. “ Journalist,” 
he said, 


Binderbeck ? 


named 


VIII. 


“<« Journalist,” said the C.S.M., 
“* Journalist... Yes, I thought so. 


‘Group 41.’ You've got a long way 
to go, my lad. You'd have done better 
if you was a bird-searer, like Hodge 
Them’s the boys the nation wants 
Group 1 boys. You sticks in the 
Army for another six months’ fatigue 
Next man.” 

That was all. 

John Hodge is now soberly awaiting 
demobilisation, and will not have t 
wait long. 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck is secretly 
consoling himself by writing the most 
denunciatory articles. They will neve: 
be published, but they afford an alter- 
native to cocaine. 

He feels that he can never again 

consent to sway public opinion as the | 
west wind, etc., in the interests of a 

nation which rates him forty groups 

lower than an animated scarecrow. 

[t is the nation’s own fault, Randle 

is blameless. 








A Noisy Salute. 
rom a review of The Remembered 
Kiss, in The Westminster Gazette :— 
“Tt would be doing Miss Ayres an injustice | 
to suppose that there is only one kiss to re 
member in the whole of her novel, but the one 
which gives its title is bestowed by a young | 
girl 
ra 


; 
' 





” said theC.S.M. “T! 


Threatens to grow inelegantly fat 
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« Sh. [ThemPa. “7/7 
Father (bringing son home from party). “WELL, OLD CHAP, WERE THERE PLENTY OF 


LITTLE GIRLS FOR YOU TO DANCE WITH?” 


Son (rather proud of himself). “OH, THERE WERE SOME KIDS ABOUT, 
WITH A GIRL OF SIXTEEN—AND, BY JOVE, SHE LOOKED 17,” 


pur I DANCED 








she eee 5 al : | Upon asparagus and Shaker oats, 
FREAKS OF FOOD-CONTROL. | With milk provided by two special 


Tuouen Mrs. Midas shows a righteous goats. 


zeal . . 
Meanwhile her governess subsists on 
In preaching self-control at every meal, | 


She never in her stately home for- | — 

ee eit. : 'Canned conger-eel or cod and butter- 
gots 
a4 beans, 


To cater freely for her precious pets. : 
To cater freely i F precious pets. | 4nd often in a black ungrateful mood 


Envies the dogs and cat their daintier 


On cheese and soup she feeds her price- | 
food. 


less “‘ Pekie” } 
Stilton and Cheddar, Bortch and Cocky- | 
leekie ; | 
} 








“On one side was the naval guard of honour 
—splendid men from the ships of the Dover 
| Patrol—and on the other side a military guard 
| from the Garrison with the band of the Bafis 
| waiting to play President Wilson into England 
with ‘ The tar-spangled Banner.’ ” 

Provincial Paper. 


And Max, her shrill-voiced “ Pom,’ 
politely begs 

For his diurnal dole of new-laid eggs. 

Semiramis, her noble Persian cat, 





| A pretty compliment to the naval escort. 
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, and Private John Hodge (of No. 12 
| Platoon) both enlisted in 1914. 


| his civil career was tremendous. He 


[January 8, 1919. 
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Dear Old Lady (to returning warrior). “WELCOME BACK TO BLimey!” 





A DEMOBILISATION DISASTER. 


Private Randle Janvers Binderbeck 


Pre- 
viously Randle wrote articles, mostly 
denunciatory. He denounced the Gov- 
ernment of the day, tight skirts, 
Christian Science, scorching on scooters, 
the foreign policy of Patagonia and 
many other things. John, on the other | 
hand, had not an agile brain. He 
worked on a farm in some incredibly 
primitive capacity, and the only thing 
that he denounced was the quality of 
the beer at the “ Waggon and Horses.” 
It certainly was bad. 

In the Army Randle had no ambition 
except to get out of it and to remain a 
private while in it. His ambition for 





tried to prod the placid John (his| 
neighbour in their hut) into an equal | 
ambition. 


“My poor Hodge,” said Randle to | farmyards and draughty fields ; but it 


John, “ you must cultivate a soul above | 
manure. Does it satisfy you, as a man 


Randle steeled himself against the 
' . . 
rough edges of soldiering. He allowed 


“TI dunno as I'd prefer that to bird- | 
scaring or suchlike,’ murmured John. 


Goaded by such beast-like placidity, | neither the curses of corporals nor the | 


Randle would forget all restraint in |familiarities of second-lieutenants to 
trying to lash John into a worthy | affect his dreams of the future. Always, 
ambition. }even softo voce in the last five minutes 
It was for talking after “ Lights out” | before going over the top, he kept 
that Randle and John were given a | before Jolin his vision splendid. 
punishment of three days’ confinement | 
Then arrived the great 
vastating torrent of words in the man-|day when the Hun confessed defeat. 


} 


It was their luck to remain together | 
|to barracks. Randle, pouring out a de-|and unhurt. 


ner of a public orator, bitterly denounced |; Randle vainly awaited a sign from the 


the punishment; Jobn, who had merely | Commander-in-Chief. 
snored (the Captain said it took two to} There came, however, a moment 
make a conversation), bore it with the | when No. 12 Platoon was paraded at 
stoicism of ignorance. jthe Company Orderly-room. Parti- 
Randle used to dream of Peace Day. |culars were to be taken before filling 
He heard Sir Dovetas Haic order his | up demobilisation forms. Men were to 
Chief-of-Staff to summon Private | be grouped, on paper, according to the 
Randle Janvers Binderbeck. ‘Release | nation’s demand for their return to 
him at once,” said Haic, in Randle’s | civil life, 
dream, “ to resume hiscolossal mission! Randle Janvers Binderbeck knew this 
as leader and director of public opinion.” | was der Taq. Magnanimously he over- 
If John dreamed, it was of messy looked the delay and felt that Hara 
jmight, after all, have an excuse. John 
| Hodge remained placid. He had long 
ago classed Randle’s goadings with 


is improbable that he dreamed at all. 
They both went to the War and 





made in the image of God, to be able to | faced the Hun. Randle thought of the 
distinguish between a mangold and a} Hun only as a possible wrecker of his 
swece? Think of the glory of literature, | career, therefore as a foe of mankind, | 
the power of the writer to send forth | John hardly thought of the Hun except 
his burning words to millions and sway | in the course of coming into contact 
public opinion as the west wind sways | with him, and then he used his bavonet 
the pliant willow.” | with careless zeal, A 





heavies and machine-guns, as unavoid- 
able incidents of warfare. 


Randle and John were called into the 


orderly-room together. 


By an obvious | 


error John was first summoned to the 


table. 





i “Well, Hodge,” said the Company 


| 
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Sergeant-Major, “ what's your job in 
civil life?” 

“T dunno as I got any special job,’ 
said John. “I just sort o’ helped on 
the farm.” 

“You must have a group,” said the 
C.S.M. “What did you mostly do 
before the War?” 

«“S’ far as that do vo,” said John, “] 
were mostly a bird-searer.” 

“* Bird searer,’” 
know there ’s a heading for that some 
where. Agricultural, ain’t it? ‘ Bird- 
scarer.” Ah, here we are. ‘Group 1.’ 
You'll be one of the first for release.” 

The Company Clerk noted the fact 
and the C.S.M. called “‘ Next man.”’ 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck stepped 
forward. 

“What's your job, 
said the C.S.M. 

(Toask Lord Norrucuirre, “ Do you 
sell newspapers?” To ask Boswe.t, 
“Have you heard of a 
Jounson?” ‘To ask Henry 
“Were you ever married ?"’) 

The futility of the question tlabbe: 
gasted Randle. 

“Come on, man,” said the C.S.M. 

Randle made an effort. “ Journalist,” 
he said, 

“* Journalist,” said the C.S.M., 
“* Journalist.’ Yes, I thought so. 
‘Group 41.’ You've got a long way 
to go, my lad. You'd have done better 
if you was a bird-scarer, like Hodge. 
Them’s the boys the nation wants 
Group 1 boys. You sticks in the 
Army for another six months’ fatigu 
Next man.” 

That was all. 


Binderbeck ? ” 


Ipan name d 


VIII. 


gu 


John Hodge is now soberly awaiting 
demobilisation, and will not have t 


wait long. 

Randle Janvers Binderbeck is secretly 
consoling himself by writing the most 
denunciatory articles. They will never 
be published, but they afford an alter- 
native to cocaine. 

He feels that he can never again 
consent to sway public opinion as the 
west wind, etc., in the interests of a 
nation which rates him forty groups 
lower than an animated scarecrow. 

It is the nation’s own fault, Randle 
is blameless. 











A Noisy Salute. 
From a review of The Remembered 
Kiss, in The Westminster Gazette :— 
“Tt would be doing Miss Ayres an injustice 
to suppose that there is only one kiss to re 
member in the whole of her novel, but the one 


and handsome burglar, and received by a girl 
who mistook the noise he was making for a 
thunderstorm.” 

As Tennyson says in The Day-Dream 
“O love, thy kiss would wake the 





| dead!”’ 


said theC.S.M. “] 


which gives its title is bestowed by a young | 
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Father (bringing son home from party). “Weil, OLD CHAP, WERE THERE PLENTY OF 
LITTLE GIRLS FOR YOU TO DANCE WITH?” 

Son (rather proud of himself). “OH, THERE WERE SOME KIDS ABOU’ 
WITH A GIRL OF SIXTEEN—AND, BY JOVE, SHE LOOKED IT.” 


, bot I DANCED 








| Upon asparagus and Shaker oats, 


FREAKS OF FOOD-CONTROL. | With milk provided by two special 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Tuoucn Mrs. Midas shows a righteous goats. 
- al P Meanwhile her governess subsists on 

In preaching self-control at every meal, | panel eee 

Ts) AV A) “y" sts iy } j e 5 ’ 
She ms in her stately home for 'Canned conger-eel or cod and butter- 

wre beans, 


TT 3g »y free yi > "e0) Ss ats. 2 
To cater freely for her precious pets | And often in a black ungrateful mood 
| Envies the dogs and cat their daintier | 


; 
On cheese and soup she feeds her price- 
food. 


less “‘ Pekie” | 

Stilton and Cheddar, Bortch and Cocky- 
leekie . 

And Max, her 
politely begs 

| For his diurnal dole of new-laid eggs. 








“On one side was the naval guard of honour 
, : « D,.,., » |—splendid men from the ships of the Dover 
shrill-voiced ‘ Pom,” | patrol—and on the other side a military guard 
| from the Garrison with the band of the Bufis 
| waiting to play President Wilson into England 
with ‘ The tar-spangled Banner.’ ” 
Provincial Paper. 


A pretty compliment to the naval escort. 


Semiramis, her noble Persian cat, 
| Threatens to grow inelegantly fat 
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' and he was once a sailor. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


| prospects shot to smithere 
ithe position out with the terrier. He 


ens, arguing | 





[January 8, 1919. 





Laundry and Burial wallahs—all sorts, 
very interesting; you'll learn how the 


Our Mr. MacTavish is a man with a/ must attend to this war, that was clear, | other half lives and all that. Oh, that 


past. 


He is now a cavalry subaltern | but need he necessarily go back to the | 
As a soldier | salt sea? 


Couldn’t he do his bit in 


at sea is never anything but an object | some other service? What about the | 
of derision to sailors, correspondingly | Cavalry? That would mean galloping 
the mere idea of a sailor on horseback | about Kurope on a jolly old gee, shout- | 


reminds me. You know poor old 
MacTavish’s secret, don’t you?”’ 

“Of course,” said I; “everybody does, 
Why?” 


Albert Edward grinned. ‘“ Because 


causes the utmost merriment among | ing “ Hurrah!” and cutlassing the foot- | there’s another bloke here with a dark 
soldiers. | passengers. A merry life, combining | past, only this is t'other way about; 


“Sailors on horseback! "—the very | all the glories of fox-hunting with only | he’s a bumpkin turned sailor, Blenkin- 


words bring visions of apoplectic mar- | 
iners careering madly across sands, 

three to a horse, every limb in convul- 

sion. Why, it’s one of the world’s 

stock jokes. 

The pathetie part of it is that, obey- 
ing the law of opposites, the saddle has 
an irresistible and fatal attraction for 
the poor chaps. They take to it on | 
every possible and impossible occasion. | 
You can see them playing alleged polo | 
at Malia, riding each other off at right 





_angles and employing their sticks as | 


grappling irons. You can see them) 


‘over from the Rock whooping after 


Spanish foxes, bestriding their steeds | 
anywhere but in the appointed place. | 

As every proper farmer's boy has 
long, long thoughts of magic oceans, | 
spice isles and clipper ships, so I will | 
warrant every normal Naval officer 
dreams of a little place in the grass 
counties, a stableful of long-tails and 
immortal runs with the Quorn and 
Pytchley. 


anyhow. A stern parent anda strong- 
armed crammer projected him into the 
Navy, and in the Navy he remained for 
years bucketing about the salt seas in| 


light and wobbly cruisers, enforcing in- | 


tricate Bait Laws off Newfoundland in 
mid-winter, or playing hide-and-seek | 
with elusive dhows on the Equator in 
midsummer, but always with a vision 
of that little place in his mind’s eye. 
His opportunity arrived with the | 
demise of the stern parent and the 
acquisition of a comfortable legacy. 
MacTavish sent in his papers and 
stepped ashore for good, He discovered 
the haven of his heart's desire in the 
neighbourhood of Melton, purchased a | 
pig and a cow (which turned out to be | 


a bullock) to give the little place a| 


homely air, engaged a terrier for ratting 





> 


ance of some sympathetic dealers was 


assembling as comprehensive a collec- 
| tion of curbs, spavins, sprung tendons, 
| pin-toes, herring-guts, ewe-necks, cow- 


| hoeks and capped elbows as could be 

found between the Tweed and Tamar, 
when—Mynheer W. Honenzouiern 

(as he is to-day) went and done it. 

| The evening of August 4th, 1914, 

| discovered MacTavish sitting on the 
wall of his pig-sty, his happy hunting 


|rein—haul the starboard yoke line; 
It was thus with our Mr. MacTavish, | 


twenty-five per cent. of its safety—| 
according to Jorrocks. 

What about the Cavalry, then? The) 
terrier semaphored complete approba- | 
tion with its tail stump and even the| 
pig made enthusiastic noises. 

A month later MacTavish turned up 
in a Reserve Regiment of Cavalry at 
the Curragh as a “ young officer.” The 
Riding-Master treated his case as no | 
more hopeless than anybody else’s and 
MacTavish was making average pro-| 
gress until cne evening in the ante-| 
room he favoured the company with a} 
few well-spiced Naval reminiscences, | 

Next morning the Riding-Master was | 
convulsed with merriment at the mere | 


i sight of him, addressed him variously | 


as Jellicoe, Captain Kidd and Sinbad, 
and, after first warning MacTavish not | 
to imagine he was ashore at Port Said | 
riding the favourite in a donkey Derby, | 
translated all his instructions into nau- | 
tical language. For instance: “ Right} 


gallop—full steam ahead; halt—cast 


‘anchor; dismount—abandon ship,” and | 


so forth, giving his delicate and fanciful 


| sense of humour full play and evoking 


roars of laughter from the whole house. 
It did not take MacTavish long to 


, realise that, no matter what he said, he 


would never again be taken seriously 


\in that place; he was, in fact, the 
/world’s stock joke, a sailor on horse- 
| back (Ha, ha, ha!). | 


He set his jaw and was determined 


sop by name, you know, the Shrop- 
shire hackney breeders. He’s Naval 
Division. Ever rub against those mer- 
chants?” 

I had not. 

“ Well, I have,” Albert Edward went 
on. “They ‘re wonders; pretend they ‘re 
in mid-ocean all the time, stuck in the 
mud on the Beaucourt Ridge, gummed 
in the clay at Souchez — anywhere. 
They ‘come aboard’ a trench and call 
their records-office—a staid and solid 
bourgeois dwelling in Havre—H.M.S, 
Victory. If you were bleeding to death 
and asked for the First Aid Post they 
wouldn't understand you; you've got 
to say ‘Sick bay’ or bleed on. If you 
want a meal you've got to call the 
cook-house ‘The galley,’ or starve. 

“This matelot Blenkinsop has got it 
very badly. He obtained all his sea 
experience at the Crystal Palace and 
has been mud-pounding up and down 
France for three years, and yet here we 
have him now pretending there's no 
such thing as dry land.” 

‘Not an unnatural delusion,” I re- 
marked, 

“Well,” resumed Albert Edward, 
“across the table from him sits our old 
MacTavish, lisping, ‘What is the At- 
lantic? Is it a herb?’ I'll bet my 
soul they’re in their billets at this 
moment, MacTavish mugging up some 
stable-patter out of Nar Govunp, and 
Blenkinsop imbibing a dose of ship- 
chatter from ‘Bartimevs.’ They 'llcome 


that he would not be caught tripping | in for food presently, MacTavish doing 
again ; there should be no more re- | what he imagines to be a ‘ cavalry-roll,’ 
miniscences. Once clear of Ireland he | tally-hoing at the top of his voice, and 


| 
5) 


would bury his past. 
All this happened years ago. 
When I came back from leave the’ 
other day I asked for Albert Edward. | 
“ He and MacTavish are up at Corpse! 


| H.Q.,” said the skipper ; “they ‘re help- | 


and intereourse, and with the assist-|ing the A.P.M. straighten the traftic | 


out. By the way you'd better trickle! 


up there and relieve them, as they ‘re 


both going on leave in a day or so.” 

I trickled up to Corpse and eventually 
discovered Albert Edward alone, prac- 
tising the three-card trick with a view | 
to a career after the War. “ You'll 
enjoy this Mess,” said he, turning up| 
“the Lady” where he least expected | 
her; “it 's made up of Staff eccentries— | 
Demobilizing, Delousing, Educational, | 


i 


Blenkinsop weaving his walk like the 
tough old sea-dog he isn’t, ship a-hoying 
and avasting for dear life.” 

“They're both going on leave with 
you to-morrow, aren't they?” I asked. 

Albert Edward nodded. 

“Then their game is up,” said I. 

Albert Edward’s brow crinkled. “I 
don’t quite get you.” 

“My dear old fool,” said I, “it’s 
blowing great guns now. With the 
leave-packet doing the unbusted bron- 
cho-act for two hours on end it shouldn't 
be very difficult to separate the sheep 
from the goat, the true-blue sailor from 


the pea-green lubber, should it? They | 
may be able to bluff each other, but | 
not the silvery Channel in mid-winter.” | 
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RECONSTRUCTION SHOCKS. 

Pianist (accompanying celebrated prima donna at classical concert after three years of sing-songs in Army huts). “NoW THEN, Boys! | 
DROWN HER WELL IN THE CHORUS!” 
i_- eee ——EEE _ — —— — eS - — ' 

rar : papers area ne rns an een rete errs eran etre ne 
| Albert Edward slapped his knee and |interesting State. At the same time | 


laughed aloud. MUSICAL GOSSIP. ‘an urgent invitation has been sent to 
We are semi-oflicially informed on|the eminent eonductor offering him 
They all came back from England | the best authority that the undermen- | the throne of the Empire of Pereussia. 
| last night. I lost no time in cornering | tioned pominations—some of which, Sir Hexry’s\decision is awaited with 
| Albert Edward. have already been accepted—to the | feverish anxiety. 
“ Well, everything worked just as I} thrones and chairs now vacant in| It is stated by the Corriere della 
prophesied, didn’t it?” said I. “ With | various parts of the world have been} Sera that Madame Meas, the Aus- 
| the first buck the old boat gave Blenk- | made and approved by the Allied Goy- | tralian nightingale, has been chosen 


| insop tottered to the rail and——” | ernments, \to preside over the Jug-jugo-Slav Re- 
Albert Edward shook his head. Foremost among these is the nomina- | publie, while Madame Ciara Borr has 


“No, he didn’t. He ate a pound of tion “ by acclamation ie RIcHsRD | begp unanimously elected Empress of 
morphia and lay in the saloon through- | STRAvss as King of the Cannibal Patagonia. : ; 
out sleeping like a little child.” Islands. It is understood that the| Sir Tuomas Bercuam’s selection from 
“ But MacTavish?” I stammered. | illustrious composer has already arrived | among the candidates for the throne 
“Oh, MacTavish,” said Albert Ed-|and that a grand congress of Anthro- | of New Guinea is regarded as a fore- 
| ward—“ MaeTavish took an emetic.” | pophagi with suitable festivities is in| gone conclusion. The famous violinist, 











PATLANDER. contemplation. Mr. Atserr Sammons, has so far re- 
Two nominations*which have been | turned no final answer to the offer of 
Gaummenciel, Gandeur the cause of great satisfaction in diplo- | the Crown of Sordinia, but it is believed 


“Th ‘ he ti |matie cireles are those of Mr. Mark! that he cannot long remain mute to 

> \0st-War —— ] ; ‘ one a ¥* . . . * 
from whch the owner with moderate ideas |L4MBOURG to the Kingdom of Palestine, | the touching appeal of the signatories. 
can obtain the minimum amount of genuine} and that of M. Morserwitcn to the| A favourable answer is also expected 


| pleasure and satisfaction.” throne of the Solomon Islands, Jam-|from Mile. Jelly Aranyi, who has been 
Advt. in Trade Paper. | horees of jubilation are already rife in| nominated Queen of Guava. 
" the latter locality. On the other hand Sir Eowanrv Exaanr,, 


' From an account of a film-drama: Sir Henry Woop has been simultane- | O.M., has steadfastly deelined the Tsar- 
“ Horrified at his pseudanimity she agrees | ously approached from two quarters. |dom of Bulgaria, even though it was 
| to the deception.”—Provincial Paper. |The leading citizens of Sonora have! proposed to change the name of the 
It sounds rather pusillonymous. loffered him the Presidentship of that! country to Elgaria. 
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Milliner. “How pors Mopom Like THIS LITTLE Binp OF PARADISE MODEL? Iv BECOMES MopOM VERY WELL.” 


Customer. “YES, IT IS RATHER NICE, BUT (remembers he 











TO AN EGYPTIAN BOY. 


Cuttp of the gorgeous East, whose ardent suns 
Have kissed thy velvet skin to deeper lustre 
And given thine almond eyes 
A look more calm and wise 
Than any we pale Westerners can muster, 
Alas! my mean intelligence affords 
No clue to grasp the meaning of the words 
Which vehemently from thy larynx leap. 
How is it that the liquid language runs ? 
“ Nai—soring—trif—erwonbi—aster—ferish—ip.” 


E’en so, methinks, did CLRopatra woo 
Her vanquished victor, couched on scented roses, 
And PHaraon from his throne 
With more imperious tone 
Addressed in some such terms rebellious Mosxs ; 
And esoteric priests in Theban shrines, 
Their ritual conned from hieroglyphic signs, 
Thus muttered incantations dark and deep 
To Isis and Osiris, Thoth and Shu: 
Nai—soring—trij—erwonbi—aster—ferish—ip,” 


In all my youthful studies why was this 
Left out? What tutor shall I blame my folly on? 
From Sekhet-Hetepu 3 
Return to mortal view, 
O shade of Bruascn or Marietre or CHAMPOLLION; 








»r obligations as a mother) HOW MANY COUPONS?” 








| Or send a clearer medium, I beseech ; 
| For lo! I listen till I almost weep 
For anguish at the priceless gems I miss: 
“ Nai—soring—trif—erwonbi—aster—ferish—tp.” 
To sundry greenish orbs arranged on trays— 

Unripe, unluscious fruit—he draws attention. 
My mind, till now so dark, 
Receives a sudden spark 
That glows and flames to perfect comprehension ; 
And I, whom no Rosetta Stone assists, 
Become the peer of Egyptologists, 
| From whom exotic tongues no secrets keep ; 

For this is what the alien blighter says: 

| ** Nice orang’ ; three for one piastre ; very cheap.” 








* Napoleon was crowned Emperor of the French on December 2nd, 
| 1804, and abdicated in 1914. On December 2nd, 1918, the papers 
| announced the formal abdication of Wilhelm II. of Germany.” 

| : Kent Messenger. 

| WitueLm probably wishes that he had chosen the same 
| date for his abdication as NaPoLEon. 


When a dear little lady from Lancashire 
Came to London to act as a bank cashier, 
And asked, “Is it true 
14+1=2?” 





They thought they'd revert to a man cashier. 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


Txe Orv Liersan Nursery (moribund but sanguine). “NO MATTER—A TIME WILL COME!” 
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| 1t was bad, too, that Sir Hepworra | gato, “Why isn’t t! 





_ Borns, Mr. Tra Heaty, and Mr. Swirt | happily still with us, but with no paci-| of Aberdeen granite we 
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| For much of this grief the Sinn! and Pantaloon I fear his clowning will 
PARLIAMENTARY CASUALTIES. Feiners are responsible. They have fail to draw. 

Dear Mr. Puxcu,—I am told that) easily accomplished what a few years | With so many of the old puppets 

Mr. Asquirn considers that this has |ago six stalwart British constables could | gone I feel very lonely, and can only 
been a most unsatisfactory election.|scarcely do and have removed the/try to comfort myself with the hope 
So doI. As you know, the principal | gigantic Mr. Fiaviy from his emerald | that the new Parliament may provide 
function of the House of Commons| bench. With him have gone nearly all | some adequate substitutes. After all, 
nowadays is to provide amusing “copy’’| his comrades; and the once-powerful|so vast a machine must contain a few 
for the late editions of the evening | Nationalist party, which for nearly forty cranks. — cree ; 
papers and to give the “sketch”-writers | years has been such an unfailing source _Meantime I remain, Sir, with the 
a chance of exercising their pretty wits. | of sparkling paragraphs, is reduced sf highest respect, 
As Mr. Spencer Leicn Hucues once | tho number immortalised by Worps-| Your PartiaMEnTary CORRESPONDENT. 
remarked in an after-dinner speech to worrn'’s little maid. a 7 
Mr. Batrour, “ You, Sir, are our raw| Almost more distressing than the 
maith nae pps loss of individuals is the breaking up| THE BOOM IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Now, what I complain of is that on| of Parliamentary partnerships. — What | Since that far-away period before 
the present occasion the voters have|is the use of Mr. Houston being re- | the War, my architectural nerve has 
entirely disregarded the needs of the! turned if he has no longer Sir Leo! become sadly debilitated ; so when a 
journeymen of the ES 5 card (bearing the name 
Press, and have ruth- hake: , _»s |of Carruthers) was 
lessly deprived them fia ; “ Zs |brought to me the 
of the greater part of LOE jother morning I felt 
theirraw material, Mr. | quite unmanned, 




















Huaues himself, lam 7 EM, << 1 , a “Some potential 
glad to see, has been |! Meee td client,” I observed in- 
spared, but he fortu-| # yy é bey ;wardly, “who has 
nately had not to un-| § y ee ae (heard of the removal 
dergo the hazards of} ¥ ei he a4 f) (of the five-hundred 
a contest. I tremble| ; , a Pog me pound limit and has 


to think what his fate 
might have been if at 
the last moment some 
stodgy statesman had 
been nominated to op- 
pose him. 

Against humour, 
conscious or uncon- 


_ bearded me before | 
‘have had time to get 
jthe hang of T-square 
and compasses again.” 
| I liked the appear- 
ance of Mr. Carru- 
thers, and his greeting 
had a slight ring of 





scious, the voters seem 
to have solidly set 
their faces. It was " 
bad enough that Mr. | Ae = 
Jorn Kirxya—who has ibe mt Nic 
— a 6 Boarder (firmly).“ You MUST ALLOW ME ANOTHER KNOB OF COAL, Miss SKIMPLE, : ror . om 


j r 'v- the sac — -_ 
provide =O 3S deserv My NERVES WILL NO LONGER BEAR THE NOISE OF THESE SNEEZING CRICKETS.” at least I was before | 
ing journalists with a |———_—___ manly tthe War.” 


living than any other legislator who ever | Cuiozz, Money to heckle? Captain} “And have a large practice?” he 
lived—should have declined the contest. | PrerymiN-NewMan will doubtless con- | resumed. As | 
Question-time without Mr. Kiye and | tinue to ask questions about the shock-| “I certainly had a large practice 
his unerring nose for mare’s-nests will | ing condition of his native country, but | formerly,” I said. “ With my methods 
be like Alice without The Mad Hatter.| without Mr. Revpy's squeaking obbli-| and experience one ought to acquire an 

1¢ honourable and! extensive clientéle. I have been an 
Mevx should have decided to interrupt ‘gallant Mimber out at the Front?” | architect, my dear sir, man and boy for 
the flow of that eloquence which we} they will lose half their savour. He! over forty years, and have always 
were forbidden to call “breezy,” andj will be as dull as Io without her| followed the architectural fashions. In 
that Major“ Boadicea” Hunt, Mr.Joun | gad-fly. Mr. “ Boanerges”” Stanron is the late seventies, when little columns 
re the rage—you 
s vocal | know the stuff, tastes like marble and 


flattery in it that was 
very soothing. 

“You are Mr. Bel- 
lamy, the architect ?” 
he said. 











MacNemt should have withdrawn| fists to bellow at I fear that hi 
from a scene in which they had pro-| chords will at rophy. |looks like brawn—I went in for them 
vided so much profitable entertainment! Then the famous Young Scots Trio,| hot and strong, and every building | 
for the gods in the Press Gallery. {which has given us so many attractive ‘touched turned to potted Sem Then 
: These losses made it all the more |“ turns,” has been violently dissolved. !Snaw came along—BrrnarpD was it? 
incumbent upon the electors to see that) Mr. Prixaie, whose ample supply of|no, Norman—with his red briek and 
the House should retain as much as'| vitriolic invective was always at the! gables and I got so keen that I moved 
possible of the remnant of its comic} service of the Primm Mrxisrer has to Bedford Park to catch tl sf ll flavour 
relief. But what do we find? Why.! been left by an ungrateful constituency of it Bo, pacts enceee 
that practically every one of the gen- | at the bottom of the poll and Mr. Warr ! 
tlemen who made the journalist's life} has shared hig fate. | true that| 


worth living in the last Parliament has| Mr. Hoacr manage 


“ Next, the Ingle-nookers found in 
It is true that ,me a willing disciple. 1 designed rows 
d to save his bacon, | of houses, all roofs and no chimneys, or 





been cruelly turned down. but without the support of Harlequin|all chimneys and no roofs, it didn't 
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| man,” I said to myself, while 
for my Corona Coronas, ' 
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“T HEAR YOUR HUSBAND I8 


“WELL, ’E’S GOT A FORTNI 


| matter which so long as there was an 
| ingle-nook with a motto over it. 


Why, 
after a time I got so expert that [| 


| simply designed an ingle-nook and the 
| rest seemed to grow by itself. 


“ Justas the War started I had broken | 
out in another place and was getting 
into my Italian loggia-pergola-and-sunk 
garden stride, and then came the five 
hundred pound limit and busted the 
whole show. In fact, when you called 
I was wondering whether to chuck the 
business and go in for writing cinema 
plays.” 

“When I want a really fashionable 
house built for me,” said Carruthers, “ I 
shall certainly come to you.’ 

“ Ah,” I said, “ you have come to see 
me then on behalf of a friend 

“On behalf,” he said, ‘of several 
friends.” 


My chest 


“This 
reaching 


is planning 


swelled V isibly. 
! 


a garden city, or at least a group of 


| houses on the communal plan ny 


“ The fact is,”’ said Carruthers, clea 
ing his throat, ‘I am a scout-master, 
and my troop are collecting waste 
paper, and I expect you have any 
amount of old plans and things 
you 


I was just in time to save the cigar. 
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). | 
Thinahee 


a 


HOME FROM FRANCE, 


FRUITS OF VICTORY. 


t* Unlimited lard may now be purchased | 


without coupon.”—Daily Paper. | 


Hun 


Fades from the fields that our valour! 


Totter the thrones of our many Con- | 


Freedom is coming to man and his 
molars 

Doomed is the coupon and doomed is 
the ecard, 

With all the embargos “that hit us so 
hard ; 

Now we may purchase unlimited lard, 


Soon will the mud-spattered soldier be 
Soon will the sailor be home from the 


Victory beams on the banners of Right, 

This is the time to be merry and 
bright; 

Stilled is the riot of shot and of shard 

And’ (what a boon to the heart of the 
bard! ) 

Now we may purchase unlimited lard. 


Shout for the joy of it, waving your | 


hats ; 
Where there are puttees will shortly be 


spats ; 








Is THE ARMY GOING TO RELEASE HIM?” 
HI BEFORE HE GOFS BACK, BUT BY THAT TIME 'R 'OPE3 TO BE DEMORALISED.” 


lar x . . ° 
| Never again will we form on the right, 


Squad. or platoon, for a sergeant’s 
delight ; 


| So let our faces, by discipline marred, 
Swirtty the shadow of Win.iam the! 


Shine with an unction that savours of 
nard, 
Now we may purchase unlimited lard. 








Big Bertha Outranged. 

“Two Russian battleships and some cruiser 
set out from Cronstadt to meet the British 
warships in the Baltic, and were fired on from 
the Flemish coast.” Yorkshire Paper. 


“After four incessant vears across Dora's 
knee the peace New Year ought surely to hold 
something good in its kindly lap for well 
strafed automobilists.”— Sketch, 


But after four years across Dora's knee 
the New Year is probably not thinking 
about its lap, but quite the reverse. 


| “The announcement of a ball in Brussels 
gave plenty of scope for imaginative scribes to 
quote, in some cases almost correctly, the 
lines about ‘there was a scene of revelry by 


night.’ 
‘hy Crossip™ in “ The Daily Sketch.” 


'“Mr. Gosstr,” too, quotes “almost 
correctly.” 


It is hoped that if M, Paprrewsxt 


tepublic he will experience the truth 
of the old proverb, Chi va piano va sano. 


becomes President of the new Polish | 
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THE ARMY OF ENTERTAINMENT, LTD. 


As a mere soldier threatened with 
unemployment owing to the sudden 
outbreak of peace, I offer to any enter- 
prising company-promoter an idea 





which should provide him with an) 


immense fortune and myself with a 
congenial means of livelihood. 

My suggestion is that, with the con- 
sent of Lord Norruciirre and the 
Allies, a slice of the old Front should 
be kept up *n statu quo, and a repre- 
sentative assortment of troops retained 
to hold it on what was our side, and to 
carry on the War as it was in the good 
old days of '15, when we thought our 
life’s work was bespoken and soldiers 
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British Officer (Army of occupation’. “LOOK OUT, OLD BEAN! Wer'RE GRTTIN« 


General, himself an employé of the 
Army of Entertainment Co., Ltd., would 
conduct operations for demonstration 
purposes. Visitors would be charged 
admission to the Company’s zone, and 
pay extra for any particular stunt show 
arranged for their benefit. 

It would be necessary to acquire a| 
strip of country running right back to 
the coast, if realism should be the aim 
of the directors, otherwise it would be 
impossible to show an A.M.L.O. in| 
action, or some interesting types of 
Headquarters, or laundry Colonels win- | 
ning the D.S.O. 

I have in mind a highly entertaining 
| General who might be willing to accept 
the position of G.O.C. for the Com- 





with boy babies raised the question of | pany—one of those desperate old gen- 
making acting rank hereditary. No|tlemen whose joy was to stalk about | 
enemy would be employed, experiment | busy areas and strafe the domestic and. 


having proved that the existence of an 
enemy detracts from the enjoyment of 
modern war. 


The little army, commanded by a 


| Sanitary arrangements of batteries and | 
| battalions. 


He is of picturesque ap- | 
pearance and would afford the best 





comic relief. This General would be 
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THE GLAD EYE.” 





attended by the usual assistants, tradi- | 


tionally housed, clothed and fed, but, 
the division being run as a commercial 
venture, if would be a matter for con- 
sideration by the directors whether 
these young gentlemen should receive 
a salary or pay a fee. 

Some visitors might well be so de- 
lighted with soldiering, free from the 
annoyance of enemy action, that they 
would wish to make a long stay and 
experience all its variations, beginning 
perhaps with the P.B.I. (or Pretty 
Busy Infantry) in a mud-hole in the 
front line, and passing through all the 
stages of the normal military career 
till they arrived at the Divisional 
Chateau. Should anyone desire to 
survey life from the altitude of an R.T.O. 
(Railway Transport, not Really Tanta- 
lising Officer, as supposed by some) it 
might be arranged for him, in the in- 
terests of realism, to improvise infor- 
mation as to trains for the benefit of 
other visitors, 
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Appropriate rations would be. in- 
there might be canteens for the sale 
of such extras as bootlaces and pen- 
holders. Visitors would not be allowed 
to bring money into the area, but would 
be given the usual books of cash with- 
drawal forms, entitling them to obtain 
small sums from the field cashier—if 
they could find him. Asa field cashier 
of experience would be employed and 
possibly act in collusion with the R.T.O., 
| these sums of money might be regarded 
| as prizes, and would create a pleasant 
| excitement without amounting to any 
great expense for the Company. 

Those willing to pay high prices 
| would have arranged for them such 
displays as “ normal artillery activity,” 
|} pukka strafes, 5.0.8. bombardments 
|or barrages chaperoning infantry ad 
vances, While balloons might be set on 
fire, dumps blown up, or leave can- 
celled at special rates. There 





mioht 
might 


and amusing side-shows, such as a 
Second-in-command trying to check a 
monthly return of dripping, or a con- 
scientious gunner calculating the cor 
rect corrector corrections. 

Should an application be received 
| from any person anxious to experience 
war from the “ Receipts ” end he would 
be granted free entry to the area on 
the far side of the line, protected grand 
stands being erected, from which, on 
suitable payment, spectators could 
study his deportment. A short stay 
in the “‘enemy’s area’”’ during a strafe 
might be recommended for politicians 
and arranged by their constituents. 

Space forbids further detail. It re- 
mains only for a Company to be formed 


[nformation-—a detailed 
issued and applications invited for 
posts under the Army of Entertain- 
ment, Ltd. 

I shall myself be willing to serve the 
Company in the capacity of a Town 
Major on condition that a suitable town 
| is provided. 








WISE WORDS FOR BIRDS. 
Deak Mr. Puncu,—While lately 


turning over some old family papers | 
came across a number of maxims in 
rhyme which seem to me to be worthy 
of publication at a time devoted to good 
cheer. The form appears to be the 
same as that expressed in the familiar 
| couplets on the woodeock and the 
| partridge ; but these variations on an 
| old theme have at least the merit of 


freshness and originality. 
| begin in order of magnitude with 
| the ostrich: 
| “Ifan ostrich had but a woodcock’s thig 
It would only be some three feet high 
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cluded in the entrance money, while | 


also be an assortment of inexpensive 


affiliated perhaps to the Bureau of | 
prospectus 
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FOREWARNED. 


Poor Old Woman (to youth who has given her a gratuuly and relieved her of her load of 


vood PRESUME, MY 
THREE BROTHERS WHO ARE GOING OUT TO 81 


Clever Youth. 


KIND YOUNG FRIEND, 





THAT YOU ARE THE YOUNGEST OF THE 


EK THEIR FORTUNES?” 


“No, 1’m THE ELDEST. But I’VE BEEN READING THE STORIES.” 





if a woodeock had but an ostrich’s jaw 
It would have to be carved with a circular 


The foregoing lines clearly enforce 
the important lesson of contentment 
with the existing order. This moral 
is perhaps less implieit in the lines on ! 
the peacock 


Ifa peacock had but the nightingale *s trill 


{t would make all prima donnas feel ill. 

If the nightingale had but the peacock’s 
tail 

It would merit a headline in the Mail.” 


Contentment again is the keynote of 


the couplets on the owl :— 


“Tf an owl would enter the nuthatch’s nest 
Its figure would have to be much com- 
presse 1, 


If the nuthatch had but the face of an ow! | 
It would be a most unpopular fowl.” 


\ slightly different formula is to be 


noted in the lines on the snipe, but the 
spirit is substantially the same: 

“If asnipe were the size of a threepenny bit 
It would be a great deal harder to hit, 


But if it grew to the size of an emu 

It wouldn't be better 
mew.” 

Lastly I may quote the only couplet 

in which beasts as well as birds are 


to cat than a sea- 


subjected to this searching analysis. I | 
think you will admit that it is the most | 


sagacious and impressive of them all :— 
“Ifa pig had wings and the legs of a stork 
It would damage the quality of its pork.” 
Thine, McDovaatt Porr. 
Poets’ Corner House, Dottyville. 








“ As a result of trying to find an escape of 
gas with a light, a flat in Westminster was 
seriously damaged.”—DProvincial Paper. 
Serve him right. 
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REPORTS. 


Tne other day I was looking through some school reports. 
Holidays always bring them forth. You know the kind of 
thing: History—Is most diligent but needs concentration ; 
Music—Lacks purposefulness, does not practise sufficiently ; 
Mathematics—Weak ; General Conduct—Might be better ; 
Conversational French—Sera plus facile avec plus de confi- 
ance; Theology—A sad falling off; and so on; and it| 
occurred to me that it might not be a bad thing if the, 
report system, instead of stopping with our school-days, | 
pursued us through life. The periodical perusal of a report, 
drawn up with as much authority as a scholastic staff | 
possesses, might have very beneficial results. 

My own early ones no longer exist; but it would be a) 
very searching test of our educational system to study these 
reports thirty-five years after and subject them to an honest | 
commentary. How little that one learned then has persisted, | 
bas survived the probation of time and necessity. At the| 
age of fifteen I knew the principal rivers of South America | 
" Geography—Has made great progress’’) ; to-day at fifty 

have no recollection of any, nor any desire to have it. 
Instead I can order dinner. Gastronomy for geography; 
new lamps for old! In any report drawn up now there 
would be a totally different series of subjects. Thus :— 








Business Method . Might be better. 
Punctuality . . .. » Tries his best. 
Patriotism eee 5 Good, 

Veracity . . cas 5 Ameterale. 


Financial Soundness . Very variable. 

As a means of constructive criticism the report system 
might be useful in Parliament. The Speaker, as head- 
master, should be entrusted with the task of preparing the 
documents. I can see some such results as the following :— 


Tue Pame MINISTER. 


HAIR-CUTTING AND DENTISTRY. 


I am going to get my haircut. But I must first mention 
the matter to my wile. 

Why do I do this? It is not because I am a coward, 
for there are few men who are in reality braver than I am, 
I carried my firstborn in my arms round the drawing-room 
when she was a week old, and I have done other things 
equally brave, the enumeration of which I spare you. But 
I could no more think of getting my hair cut without pre- 
viously informing my wife than I could think of wearing a 
top hat in the Strand. 

I know what will happen when I have told my wife. She 
will look up and say, “ That’s right; you always do it.” 

And I shall say, “ What do I always do?” 

And she will answer, “ You always get yourself cropped 
like a convict just when your hair was beginning to look 
nice.” 

And I shall say, “I can’t help that; it’s got to be done.” 
And then I shall go and get it done. 

But I wonder if my wife is right after all. There used 
to be a nice wave in my front hair, a wave into which you 
could lay two fingers, Is that there still? No, it’s gone. 
In fact there is not sufficient front hair to make a wave 
with. It’s odd how gradually these things happen. I 
could have sworn that I had that wave, and there is a 
photograph of me in the drawing-room with a fully-devel- 
oped tidal bore; and I went on brushing my front hair and 
combing it and thinking of it all the time as constituting a 
wave, and lo it had vanished, leaving me under the im- 
pression that it was still there and accountable for the 
pleasing effect I produced in general society. 

But if it wasn’t the wave that produced this effect, what 
could it have been? My voice? Perhaps. My moustache? 
Idoubtit. My teeth? Possibly. See advertisements of tooth 
powders passim. You know how it’s done, in the before 
and after style. Before you use Dentoline you apparently 
do not possess so much as a front tooth. After you 





Logic. . . . . Weak. 

Opportunism . . Strong. 

Golf . . « « « Shows little improvement, 

Belligerence . . Very good. | 


Tonsorial Artistry Far from satisfactory. Should give it | 
more attention. | 

Fluent and powerful, but must guard | 
against impulse. Too fond in perora- 
tions of drawing metaphors from 
Welsh physical geography. 


Mr. Bonar Law. 


Oratory. . .. 


Mediation . Admirable, but must not be overworked. 

Oratory . Fair. Has tendency to unnecessary 
candour, Does not sufficiently em- 
ploy periphrasis. 

Fidelity. . . . Beyond praise, 


Mr. Winston Crvurcaine. 


Oratory . Effective, if given enough time to prepare. 
Modesty . - Room for improvement. si 
Polarity. Weak. 

Ambition An honest worker. 


have used it once you are in possession of thirty-two 
regular and brilliant white teeth, and it seems plain that 
no dentist will ever make his fortune out of your mouth. 
All this, however, has nothing to do with getting my hair 
cut. But it brings me to an analogous consideration. 
When I tell my wife I am going to get my teeth attended 
to, does she try to restrain me from the fatal deed? Not 
she. She urges me to it, and leaves me no loophole for 
escape. She indulges in reminiscences of herself and the 
children defying pain in the dentist’s chair, and heartens 
me with the statement that the instrument she likes best 
is the one that goes berr-r-r-r and makes you jump. 

Let me now resume my commentary on hair-cutting. I 
wonder if I am sufficiently chatty with my hair-cutter. 
Most men talk to their hair-cutter all the time. They dis- 
cuss politics and revolutions and Britain’s unconquerable 
might, while I, having made a blundering start with the 
weather, am brought up with a round turn on the 
Bolsheviks and President Wison’s manner of dealing with 





Lastly, let us take the report sheet of one not wholly 
absent from the public eye, whom I will designate merely 
by the initials W. W. 


Pride » Far less than he had two or three years | 
: ago. 

Facial beauty . More than adequate. 

Subrisivity Phenomenal. 


Oratory. . . . Admirable, but too fond of telling the 





: same story. 
Popularity . - Could not be greater. 


the situation, I cannot lay bare my inmost thoughts about 
the League of Nations while someone is running a minia- 
ture mowing-machine along the back of my neck... 

At this moment my wife entered the room. 

“ My dear,” I said, “I am going to get my hair cut.” 
_ She gave me one mind-piereing look and said, “It's 
vn a did. I've been noticing it for the last day or 

Nothing, you see, about convicts. Isn't that like a woman, 
never to say the thing you expect her to say? It’s taken 
all the pleasure out of my visit to the barber. In fact I 





don’t think I shall go at all. 
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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
First Voter. “So Mr. JONES HAS BEEN ELECTED, Yot 
Second Voter. “No, I VOTED FOR THE OTHER MAN. YOU SEE, 
| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Le 
| Secrets of the Bi sph rus (HwutTcHInson) is one of the 
happily large number of books to which time and tardy- 
footed justice have now added an unwritten chapter that 
| makes amends for all. But for the glories of the last few 
| months I think I could hardly have borne to read many of 
these “ revelations ” of Mr. Henry MorGenrTnav, : 
| American Ambassador to Turkey. They make strange and 
often tragic reading. One of them is already famous: the 


| disclosure of the narrow margin by which the attack of the 
: 


wned Clerk 5.) 


sometime 


For that, with all its ghastly sequence of misadventure, no 
1 . nd - "> 
happy end can quite compensate. DB 
pleasantly now of the Prussian Baron WANGENHEIM, sitting 
] 


the day long on a bench before his official residence to exult 


publicly in what looked like the triumphal march to Paris. | 
Mr. Morcentuau has many other matters of interest in his | 


} 


note-book, a large part of which 


is occupie d by the story, 
at . . oa , - 
almost incredible even in an age of horrors, of the planned 


ee ae mn , 
| Slaughter by the Turkish rulers, with Germany as accessory 


before and after the act, of “at least 600,000 and perhaps 
as many as 1,000,000" Armenians. He rightly calls this 
murder of a nation probably the blackest deed in all the 
foul record of the war, in which (at the precise moment of 
its execution) the same people who now protest against the 


| ’ } | 
| Allied fleets upon the Dardanelles came short of victory. 


t one may read more 





OF WOMAN. 


VOTED FOR HIM, OF COURSE?” 


Mk. JONES SUPPORTED WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE, WHICH I ABHOR.” 








‘severity of our terms were taking a horrible and ruthless 
joy. The reminder is apt. 

Much of the pleasure that I have just enjoyed over Mr. 
Artaur Symons’ essays of travel in Cities and Sea Coasts 
and Islands (Couuins) belongs to the wistful joy of re- 
collection: remembered loveliness in the beautiful places of 
which he writes so vividly, remembered peace of the quiet 
unpreoccupied days in which they were written. The book 
is made up of three groups, studies of Spain, of London 
and of certain coasts, chietly Cornish. For several reasons 
I found the last interested me most. There is entertain- 
ment in watching Mr. Symons, so essentially a dweller in 
cities, discovering the open air like an explorer, You know 
already his mastery of delicate and sensitive words ; many 


of these pages catch with exquisite skill the subtle charm | 


of the country between land and wave, as it would present 
itself to a receptive summer visitor rather than the returned 


(to take an example at random) has for him “ something of 
the colour of absinthe.” In fine, though he can and does 
get into his pages much of the exhilaration of a tramp over 
heathery cliffs “ smelling of honey and sea wind,” one retains 
‘throughout a not unpleasing consciousness of Paddington. 
I have left myself too little space to deal adequately with 


other papers, among which I was delighted to find again | 


that called “ Dieppe 1895,” long remembered from The Savoy 





native. Mr. Symons’ similes are essentially urban; the sea 


| 


} 
| 
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(though here, of course, lacking the interpretation of the| Itisalla matter cede a aape eal I don't 
Bearpsiey drawings). Certainly a book to read at leisure | envy Mr. J. G. LeaGE his self-imposed task of convicting 
and to keep “for further reference,” perhaps in a future |the Hun out of his own mouth of—well, of being a Hun, 
when travel studies may again become of more than merely | Germans they were and Germans they remain, and the 
sentimental interest. | author goes to great lengths, even to the length of 572 pages, 
git ROS Pe ito show that their peculiar qualities date back at least 

Sir Arruur Conan Doy.w, on the strength of Danger! \as far as 1513. His Rhyme and Revolution in Germany 
and Other Stories (Murray), may claim a place among the | (ConsTaBLe) is not so much a history of the scrambling 
prophets who were not accepted by their own country. | undignified revolutionary movements culminating in the 
“ Danger! ”"—written some eighteen months before the out- | year 1848, as a collection of contemporary comment thereon, 
break of war—foretells the horrors of the unrestricted use|in prose and verse. The prose is generally bad; the verse 
of the submarine. In those days Sir Arruur could get no|is generally very bad; and one turns with relief to the 
one to listen to him, because “in some unfortunate way | author's connecting links, wishing only at times that he 
subjects of national welfare are in this country continu- | would not worry about proving his point quite so thoroughly, 
ally subordinated to party politics.” Possibly now that)The bombast and the bullying, the self-pity and the cruelty, 
we have been taught by painful experience all we | and, most of all, the instinetive claim, typical of Germany 
want to know about U-boat warfare, excitement in this | to-day, to prescribe one law for themselves but something 
tale ig rather to seek, but it remains a most successful | quite different for the rest of the world, run through all 
prophecy. In the last story of the book we have the| these quotations, even the earliest. But the particular 
author in his very worst form. “Three of Them” is a! value of this book at the moment is its reminder that twice 
study of children, and the only excuse I can find for it is already has the House of Hohenzollern humbly pledged 
that it must be in-;~ ~~ a er 4 its All-Highest word 
tended as a sop to to give constitutional 
the sentimentalists. government, only to 
Of the others my first resume “divine right” 
vote goes to “The at the earliest con- 
Surgeon of Gaster venient moment. Rul 
Fell,” and my second ing Germany, and as 
to “The Prisoner’s much else as possible, 
Defence ;” but if you with a view to the 
are susceptible to Sir glorification of one’s 
Artuur’s sense of fun personal family and 
I can also recommend one’s personal God, 
“The Fall of Lord must bean exhausting 
Barrymore” and “One labour, and once again 
Crowded Hour.” Not the head of the dyn- 
a great collection, but asty is afforded an 
just good enough, opportunity for a res- 
pite. It is a tempt- 
ation which one feels 











Mr. Romer Wison 


has devoted thenearly wg sure he will find him- 
three hundred pages Dealer (trying to sell horse ta Government buyer). “Taayv 'orse, SiR, 'AS GONB self strong enough 


of his Martin Schuler| * yet neo dhangedn ree age oo aaa ito resist if occasion 
: ove uyer, x “way?” b 

(Mernuen)to describ. |___._ 7  e a wa serves. History and 
Ing what it feels like to be a genius, and, speaking from a, Mr. Leaar suggest that he will be willing—even enthu- 
very limited knowledge of this class, I should say that he had | siastic—to grovel in the dust to assist that occasion. 
mapped the mind of a genius of a certain sort very well, His e 
estimate of the creative artist’ 1uis 2m ptiness ring ‘ sie at 
t d will 1 ene emptiness rings} Mr. Spencer Lrian Huanes is a brilliant and distin- 
~omag ei bay perhaps surprise the people who think that guished member of the great brotherhood of the Press; be 
vs lot, hke a policeman’s, i : | Burs > gre 38 ; 

. Policeman 8, 18 & very happy one. His is also a Member of Parhaiment and has devoted himself 


Martin, who struck me as a very unpleas: ! an, | 

yi pleasant young man, | heart and soul to th . : : rine 

. ; A zi © propagatio his principles on the 
was & composer who meant to achieve immortality, but | tay 42007 Be am 


, var penta nue platform. He has therefore, save in respect of great age (he 
tin conn tee — oy he ag meinen ~ pao is barely sixty), every right to deiegine aii publish a book 
grand opera, and then Mr. Winson aioe his aie wie with the title, Press, Platform and Parliament (Nispe). 
fashion that seemed to me regrettably haekneyed “whi sh sess One of Che mcet genuinely ee ee 
was the only reason why I shared tire other charael aa ever read; but that was to be expected from the author of 
sorrow. Why s0 many people, all rather nast people ton ae semn: signed ~ Sub Hees,” who hed ix Wiis conree @ 
came to devote themecluee to pana I eould 4 er desultory writing made innumerable friends and never lost 
although I had the publisher's wend for it that "7 was | ne and, more pleasing sport than that, had brought two 
“attractive”; but perhaps his genius accounted for is. | Pople together through a matrimonial ageney eonducted 
Probably it is sy duty to declare here that Martin and hic| - M Sreap, and had met the pair many years after, 
friends were. almos$ all made in Germany before the War,) °° ' rat they were perfectly and unexpectedly happy. 
but as they are exceptionally disagreeable and quite unlikely | = 
to inspire anyone with an unjust tenderness for their nation | 

I have no hesitation in recommending the book as a clever | 











“ALE BOOKS 


stud . / noticed in the Editorial pages‘ot ‘“—— & ——" (seo Book Reviews), or 
y of ment and & just picture of a part of, the | listed im its advertising columns, may b ‘ . ce from the 
German musical ; 8 » may be obtained post froe f 

sical workl as it was when one last knew any- offices, at the marked prices, plus postage."——T'rade Paper. 





thing about it. 


We felt suve there was a catch somewhere. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

' A memortaL to Simon pe Montror’ 
has been unveiled at Evesham, 
he fell in 1265. A_ pathetic inquiry 
reaches us as to whether Sion is yet 
demobilised. 


where 


* 
We are informed that 
udding a * Silence 
National Liberal Club is to be resus 
citated. 
* 

‘Small one piece houses of concrete, 
savs T'he National News, “are 
quite common in America.” The 
complaint, it appears, is that 
them are just a trifle tight 
under the arms. 


now 
only 


some ol 


+ 
We hope that the proposed 
revival by a well-known theatre 
manager of 7'he Sins of David 
30 shortly after the General 
Kleetion is not the work of a 
defeated Candidate. 
‘Some of the discredited 
Radical organs,’ 
temporary, “ are 
ing with Bolshevism. 
of * Soviet qui peut.” 
i 


says a& con 


alres aud LOY 


A case 


The report that a number of 
distinguished Irish Unionists 
have been ordered to choose be 
tween the Lorp- LisuTENANT's | 
Reconstruction Committee and 
the O.B.E. is causing anxiety 
in Dublin Club circles. 


Weymouth Council has de 
cided to change the name of 
Holstein Avenue. We depre- 
cate these attempts to force 
the Peace Conference's band. Pe 

. rHE | 

Mr. Henry Forv's new paper is called 
The Dearborn Independant. Most in 
dependent papers, it is noticed, are 


that, 

“Why has the ¢ Government raised the 
price of new sharps ?"’ asks “ Farmer 
in The Daily Mail. They may cost 
more, but they look to us like the same 


old sharps. 


“ Sensation-mongering"’ is the pub 

lic’s verdict on the startling report 

| circulated last week that a Civil Ser- 
vant had been seen running. 

The National Potato Exhibition, it 
is announced, will in future be held at 
Birmingham, The League of Political 
Small Potatoes, on the other hand, has 
moved its permanent headquarters to 
M: sanchester. 


Vou 


cLYVI. 


the project of 
Room to the 


Wislt MY 


IOSILEERS 


LONDON 





/H, OR THE 


There were 21,457 lower paupers in} 


London last week compare 
same period in 1915, it is stated. 
>| we can say is, it isn't London's fault. 


CHARIVARI. ae 


with the! Ohonynt ” 








“ Blwyddyn Newydd “Dda i bawb 
was the reported greeting 


All| sent by Mr. Luoyp Grorae to his elec- 


tion agent. Other delegates to the 
| Peace Conference are talking in the 


\ correspondent, writing to a con-| same truculent strain, 


temporary ; 
in the streets. 


happened if two rival cabs collided. 
| * 


, thinks it should be illegal | 
for one taxi-driver to talk to another | 


* 


One of the men Tor whom our heart 


It would be interesting | goes out in sympathy is a South Caro- 
en ler these circumstances to see what | lina farmer who has been in the habit 


| of doctoring himself with the help of a 


jmedical book. When only fifty-five 


With reference to the Upper Norw ood | years of age he died of a misprint, 


gentleman who is reported to have | 
arrived home early one night last week, | 
it is not true that he travelled by tube. 


Lle walked. 





THEM 
BEEN DEMOBILISED BY NOW 


IUSKBAND 
He'p °a’ 


HAD JOINED 


One thing after another. No sooner) 
is influenza on the wane than we read 
of a serious outbreak of 


Londe nn 


We gather from the interviews ap- 
pearing in the papers that Mr. Parr 
SnowDEn is of the opinion that his de 
feat was due to the General Election. 


We are asked to deny the rumour 
that the Karser has offered to compete 
for The Daily Mail trans-Atlantic flight 
and has offered to forgo the prize 


Scientists are agreed, says Tit-Bits, 
that there is nothing to prevent people 
living for five hundred or even one 
thousand years. We feel, however, that 
in the case of certain ve ry objection: able 
persons exemption might be given at 

| the age of about forty years. 


PIVOTS INSTEAD OF 


Jazz music in | 


A prisoner charged at London Ses- 
sions with stealing was described as 
i one of a most daring and clever gang 
of thieves.” It is said that he 
has asked counsel for permis- 
sion to use this excellent testi- 
monial on his note-headings. 


An Irish farmer aged one 
hundred-and-four years, who 
took a prominent part in the 
Geveral Election, has just 
died. This should be a lesson 
to people who meddle with 
politics, 


“The current open secret in 
Society,” says The Star, “ is 
the engagement of Lady Diana 
Manners, but when it will be 


decide.” This is extraordinary. 
A few weeks ago the decision 
would have rested with the 
new spapers. * 


There were 523 fewer books 
published last year than in the 
year before. This, we under- 

, Stand, is explained by the fact 
that Mr. Cuartrs Garvice 
and Mr. E. Puruuirs Opren- 
HEIM each went to the theatre 

one night in the early autumn. 








Regulus Up-to-Date. 
naveccern.—Wanted a pushing young 
man, to work through England and Scotland 

in barrel hoops.”— Daily Telegraph, 


“To these manifestations the President 
raised his hat, his smiling face indicating the 
measure of his pleasure at the leave-taking 
with the British public.”—Daily Paper. 

One of the things that might perhaps 
have been expressed differently, 


Redistribution. 
The Bolshevist plan to 
Labour 
Is based on the maxim of Beggar your 
Neighbour, 
With the glorious result, 
share out the loot, 
That ev'ry one's sure of possessing one 
| boot. 


conciliate 


when they 
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announced only she herself will | 
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THE RHYME OF THE “RIO GRANDE.” 
By Salthouse Dock as I did pass one day not long ago, 
I chanced to meet a sailorman that once I used to know ; 
His eye it had a roving gleam, his step was light and gay, 
He looked like one just in from sea to blow a nine months 


ay ; 
And paAa passed athwart my hawse he hailed me long and 
loud: 


“Oh, find me now a full saloon where I may stand the crowd | 


I’m out to rouse the town this night as any man may be 
That's just come off a salvage job, my lad, the same as 
mé.... 

“ Bringin’ home the Rio Grande, her as used to be 
Crack o’ Moore, Mackellar’s Line, back in ninety-three ; 
First of all the ’Frisco fleet, home in ninety-eight, 
Ninety days to Carrick Roads from the Golden Gate ; 
Thirty shellbacks used to have all their work to do 
Hauling them big yards of hers, heaving of her to 
Down off Dago Ramirez, where the big winds blow, 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande twenty years ago. 


“We picked her up one morning homeward bound from 
Portland, Maine, 

In a nine-knot grunting cargo tramp by name the Crown 
0’ Spain ; 

The day was breaking cold and dark and dirty as could be, 

It west 
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- ? itwo parts carbolic acid and three parts castor-oil. 
lowin’ up for weather as we couldn't help but see. | Pig men F 
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He'd take it very kindly if they ‘d tell us where we were, 

And he hoped the War was going well, he'd got a brother 
there, 

And he'd thought about their offer and he thanked them 
kindly too, 

But since we'd brought her up so far, by God we'd see it 
through ... 


“ Bringin’ home the Rio Grande (and we done it too), 
Courses split and mainmast sprung—half a watch for 
crew— 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande and her freight as well, 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen cursing her like hell— 
Her as led the grain tleet home back in ninety-eight, 
Ninety days to Carrick Roads from the Golden Gate— 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen to steer and reef and haul, | 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande—ship and freight © all.” | 
C. F. 8. 


HELPFUL HOME HINTS 
(With acknowledgments to the Weekly Papers). 


To keep moth from a haggis, sprinkle well with prussic 
acid or cayenne pepper. Repeat three times daily. (This 
method has never been known to fail.) 





An excellent germicide for wire-worm can be made with 
Rub 
over the wire-worm with a soft rag and polish with a clean 


Her crew was gone the Lord knows where—and Fritz had | 4 : 
duster, 


left, her too; 
He must have took a scare and quit afore his job was 
through ; 
We tried to pass a hawser, but it warn’t no kind o’ good, 
So we put a salvage crew aboard to save her if we could. . . . 


* Bringin’ home the Rio Grande and her freight as well, | 
Half-a-score of steamboatmen cursin’ her like hell, 
Flounderin’ in the flooded waist, scramblin’ for a hold, 
Hangin’ on by teeth and toes, dippin’ when she rolled ; 
Ginger Dan the donkeyman, Joe the “ doctor's’ mate, 
Lumpers off the water-front, greasers from the Plate, 








That 's the sort o’ crowd we had to reef and steer and haul, 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande—ship and freight and all. | 


j 


“Our mate had served his time in sail, he was a bully boy, 
It'd wake a corpse to hear him hail‘ Foretopsail yard ahoy !’ 
He knew the ways o’ squaresail and he knew the way to| 
swear, 
He'd got the habit of it here and there and everywhere ; 
He'd some samples from the Baltic and some more from | 
Mozambique, 





To remove dust from whiskers, soak whiskers in paraf- 
fin or petrol for half-an-hour and singe gently with lighted 
taper. 

To clean a carpet, take a small wet tea-leaf and roll it 
well over the carpet. Then remove the tea-leaf and store 
in a dry place. Take the carpet to the cleaners and you 
will be surprised at the result. 


An excellent trousers press can be made in the following | 
manner: Get the local monumental mason to supply you 
with two slabs of granite measuring about six feet by two 
feet and weighing about seven hundredweight each. Place | 
the trousers on top.of one block of granite, place the other | 
block on top of the trousers and secure with a couple of 
book-straps. Finish off with blue ribbon. Aunr Sapir. | 








“America appealed to Ireland for help, and even sent a special | 
Ambassador—the great Abraham Lincoln—to this country to state | 


Chinook and Chink and double-Dutch and Mexican and | America’s case before the Irish Parliament in the year 1771.” 


Greek ; 


He'd a word or two in Russian, but ho learned the best | 4™€rican papers please copy. 


he'd got 
Off a pious preachin’ skipper—and he had to use the lot. . . . 


“ Bringin’ home the Rio Grande in a seven-days’ gale, | 


Dublin Evening Mail. 
“The —— Chamber of Commerce have certainly made a capture in 
j securing the services of Bragadier-General ——, District Director 


of the Ministry of Labour, for an address on ‘Demobilisation and 


Seven days and seven nights, the same as Jonau'’s whale, | *e Activities of the Appointments Department of the left eye, and 


Standard compass gone to bits, steering all adrift, 
Courses split and mainmast sprung, cargo on the shift . . 
Not a chart in all the ship left to steer her by, 

Not a glimpse of star or sun in the bloomin’ sky . . . 
Two men at the jury wheel, kickin’ like a mule, 
Bringin’ home the Rio Grande up to Liverpool. 


a day off South Stack Light the sun began to 
shine ; 
Up come an Admiralty tug and offered us a line: 


| 


| 





The mate he took the megaphone and leanéd across the rail, 
And this or something like it was the answer to her hail: 











after treatment was taken the Portsea Island Gas Company offices.” 
Provincial Paper. 

We had heard there was some trouble over demobilisa- 

tion, but had no idea it was as bad as this. 





“ Arrangements are being made in all the stations throughout India 
for the celebration of the signing of the armistice, In Simla the 
Commander-in-Chief will be present at a parade on the Ridge at 
11,45 a.m., civilians in leaves dress assembling at 11.30.” 

Times of India. 
It is pleasant to note that the establishment of the armis- 
tice brought about an immediate return, in Simla at least, to 
the conditions of Paradise. 
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| In the end I produced the beer as “T know,” said I. ‘ Come on, now, 
THE NECROMANCERS. | well as the bread and the incantations | tell me why you stole it, and, as you 've 


Tux other day, while I was out for | commenced. They consisted in getting | brought it back again, I may let you 











a ride, I happened to run up against outside my bread and beer, and in| off.” ie Be" 
my two Chinese acquaintances, Ah Sin | filling the intervals between mouthfuls Pus China boy ae too muchee few, | 
and Dam Li, and I stopped to have a with a copious barrage of Chinese, | him plenty hungly,”’ said Ah Sin, see 


chat withthem. After the usual greet- | occasional prostrations and a consider- ing that the game was up. 

ings Dam Li remarked :— able amount of laughter. This last) “S'pose him sellum jug, buy plenty | 
‘‘ Hon'lable officer lookee too muchee | aroused my suspicions and | asked beer,” confided Dam Lai unblushingly. 

sad.” ‘what it meant | -“ But hon'lable officer lookee too 


“ Allee same like littlee dog when! “Thief-man keepee plenty big pain} muchee sad, so China boy dam solly, 
‘nother big dog stealum bone,” sup- here,” explained Dam Li, indicating | Fetchee back jug,” resumed Ah Sin, 


plemented Ah Sin. |the region to which the bread and beer | As I had often gone out of my way 
“ T wasn’t aware of it,” I said shortly, | had by now all descended, ‘ Him top-| to do the pair a good turn I was natur- 


a little hurt at the comparison. | side mad this minute.” ally pained at their ingratitude. Taking 
“ P’haps hon'lable officer losee lations |“ Giveumn back jug to-mollow,” pro- | the jug, | turned away in silence and left 

allee samelittle dog,” suggested Dam Li. | phesied Ah Sin. “China boy come an’) them, Ah Sin pursued nic. — 
“Well,” I admitted, “I have lost| see,” be added as he got up to go. Seeq Hon'lable officer likee jug ‘ 

something—at least the Mess has.! The morrow arrived and so did the asked. 

Only it isn’t rations; it’s a milk-jug.” | Chinamen, but not the milk-jug. This} Dam Li, who had followed, answered 
This, our only article of plate, was a | seemed to cause Ah Sin and Dam Li | for me 


»” he | 








battered piece of treasure-trove salved | the greatest surprise, | QLikee jug allee same China boy 
from the ruins of a derelict village. | “ Thief-man No. 1 stlong man,”’ as- | likee lations,” he explained. 
Dam Li was all sympathy. | serted the former. | An’ China boy gottee lations, blead 
* Youtalkee China boy. Him findum “ Wantchee extla double-lation play-/an’ beer, allee same hon’'lable oflicer 
one time plenty quick,” he announced | ers,” agreed his companion. gottee jug,” continued Ah Sin, 
condita: | ‘ Hon'lable officer giveum China boy} ‘Then what more can wantchee?” 
“ All right,” I said; “only you won't | ‘nother piece blead,” suggested Ah Sin. ‘concluded Dam Li triumphantly. 
get anything just for trying, mind.| ‘An’ beer,” added Dam Li hastily. | 1 surrendered unconditionally. | 
You ‘ll have to succeed.” Nosing an obvious conspiracy I at | 
“China boy no wantchee nothing,” | first refused. However I at length gave} : nae —— = | 
replied Dam Li reproachfully. * way on the understanding that there GOOD-BYE, AUSTRALIANS! | 


“Him only wantchee officer smile | was on no account to be a third imposi- | THroucn the Channel's drift and toss 
allee same like dog waggee tail when | tion. The rites of the day before were) Swift your homing transports churn 
lations come back,” added Ah Sin by | thereupon repeated, Soon for you the Southron Cross 
way of embroidery. When they were over Dam Li sud-| High above your bows shall burn ; 

“Thank you,” I said gravely. ‘ And | denly professed himself to be inspired. | Soon beyond the rolling Bight 
when do you propose to start replacing} “China boy seeum jug,” he an-| Gleam the Leeuwin’s lance of light. 
my simile?” nounced, 

Apparently there was no time like; ‘ Where?” I asked. 
the present, so back we went to the| “Seeum box, plenty too muchee big,” 
Mess and they set to work. Their, Dam Li went on in sepulchral tones; 
opening move was somewhat startling, | “jug inside box.” 


tich reward your hearts shall hold, 
None less dear if long delayed, 

For with gifts of wattle-gold  ¢ 
Shall your country’s debt be paid 

From her sunlight’s golden store 


even to me who knew them of old. Ah Sin now joined in. he chall heal f 
“Giveum China boy one piecee blead,”| “ Where isum box?” he asked ex-|°"° 78 Meat you hurts of war. 
commanded Dam Li. citedly. Ere the mantling Channel mist 
“ What for?” I demurred “ Nosavvy,” replied Dam Li, shak ist 
f nurred, Nosavvy, replied Dam Li, shaking Dim your distant decks and spars, 


“China Boy eatum blead and talkee lhis head. And your flag that victory kissed 
plenty good player [prayer|,” said Ah| Ah Sin gazed wildly around. Seeing} And Valhalla hung with stars 
Sin. “Then thief-man too muchee!a box in the distance he rushed at it. 
tighten’ an’ giveum back jug plenty| Dam Li waved him back. 


|Crowd and wateh our signal fly: 
| Gallant hearts, good-bye ! Good bye !” 








dam quick.” “That box no dam use,” he sta‘ed. | V.H.O 
p> + ET por ; , W. HH. ¢ 
But why should he be afraid?" I) Ah Sin tried again. 
me : : | “P'haps him in dirty box,” he sug- | The Aliens in our Midst. 
Alt Cea Was very patient with me. | gested. | “But most of the people aboard that car, if | 
Players plenty stlong language; Dam Li rolled his eyes inwards, as| they had been trathfally outspoken, would 
talkee,” he said. “S'pose thief-man | one who consulted an oracle within, | Probably have said, + Dem’s my sentiments 
not giveum back jug, belly get plenty! “Jug inside dirty box,” he agreed ——re: | 


too muchee fat... ultimately, pointing in its direction. “MARK or CeENTENARIAN 
“An’ go bang allee same air-dlagon| ‘Oh, in the dust bin,” Isaid. « Well, gg Rachel a festa inakend of this | 
bomb,” broke in Dam Li, rubbing his | there's no harm in looking.” | City, was the guest of honor at a dinner served 
hands together at the prospect. | So look we did, and there, sure | Yesterday at her son's home in Wilkinsburg, 
“Very weil, you may have your loaf,” | enough, i one 3 picked it ont and the occasion being the 92nd anniversary of | 
said I, capitulating ; and then rashly I | did some quick thinking. ~ sarge ca d “i — ¥ me tege 
added, “Is there anything else you'd; “Now, when did you two ruffians | flood.” —American Paper. ae ee ican | 
like? | put it there?” I asked sternly. | 
“Beer makee players plenty much)  “ Thief-man put it there,” protested 
worser for thief-man,” said Ah Sin Dam Li, with a ma : 
ingratiatingly. 


; sa 
At first we thought the headline a little | 
; | previous, but the last sentence shows | 
gnificent look of|that it is, on the contrary, decidedly | 


injured innocence. | belated. 
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| see an early copy, says that it 
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Indignant Patriot (to 1 ult 
SUGAR AND JAM WITHOUT CO Ns. Hi 
Food Committee (as one ma ¢ ft 


SOMETHING LIKE “LITERARY COSSIP”! 
Are you not, dear reader, a 
tired of what is called “ Literary G: 
| sip’? Be frank. Aren’t you? And 
| have you not sometimes longed even 
|} more to know what the industrious 
| fellows were not writing,than what they 
| were ? 
| But suppose we could come across 
an authentic column like this ? 


lite 
ilLtie 


Mr. Kiexine is putting the finishing 

| touches to a new Jungle book. The 
first and second Jungle books hav 
| waited too long for this new companion ; 
| but itis now on its way. A 
| the author, who has been privileged to 
is full 


friend of 


| of all the old enchantment. 


Our Burwash correspondent informs 
us that, not content with the re-incar- 
nation of Mowgli, Mr. Kirenina has 
completed a new romance of wandering 
life in India, not unlike Kim in treat 
ment, to be entitled Zhe Great Trunk 
Re ad, 


% % 

An album has just come to light, the 
value of which is beyond computation. 
On the faded leaves of this book, which 
once belonged to Fanny Brawne, are 
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“T WISH 


rO REPORT THAT THERE'S A GRO 


“WHICH Is 1118 sor?” 


. » . ' 
inscribed three new poems in Krats’s 
mere album verses, | 


hand Not 
but poems of the highest importance, 
equal to rank to the Odes to the 
Grecian Urn and the Nightingale. The | 
book itself will be sold by auction next 
week, but meanwhile the poems are 
pamphlet form by Sir 


own 


to be issued ir 
SIpNEY COLVIN, 


7 > 
erprising firm of publishers 
immediate publication | 
volume by President WiLson, entitled | 
White House to Buckingham | 
tlace. This work is in the form of} 
singular frankness, and it} 
contains some vivid accounts of con- | 


An ent 


announces tot 


rom 


~~ Ss SS 


a diary ol 


versations as well as the writer's honest 
opinion of some of the most prominent 
personages of the moment. 


we 


Admirers of O. Henry will be excited 
to hear that a bundle of MS. stories in 
his best vein, some seventy-five all told 
(and how told!), has been discovered in | 
a cupboard in one of his old lodgings: | 
much as the manuscript of Tennyson's 
In Memoriam was found in his rooms 


in Mornington Crescent. How it hap-| 





ER IN THIS TOWN WHO BS SELLING BUTTER, 


lected to send these tales to editors we 
shall never know, but he was always 
erratic, The book will be published at 
once, both in America and England, 

‘ : . 

After an interval of several years 
far too many—Sir James Barrie has 
finished a new novel. With his cus 
tomary reticence he withholds both the 
title and the subject; but the important 
thing is that the book is at the binders, 


Having read those announcements I 
succumbed to precedent and woke up. 








An Artful Appeal. 


From a Japanese business circular: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—Congratulating 
upon the great victory of our Allies, we want 
to supply you Water Colour Pictures and 
Antique Prints fresh and much selected sub 
jects painted by the most famous artists in 
Japan; 8o we long to have the honour to re- 
ceive your favourable inspection and enjoy 
yourselves with triumphing victory for Our 
Lord's blessing in X'mas time.” 


“Surely with all the wars and rumours of 
wars all over the world, a little mare tact 


| could have been displayed by the powers that 


be to keep the peace in the véefy centre of a 
British Protectorate.”— Leader (Hast Africa) 


pened that the historian of the joys and | The quality desired would appear to be 


sorrows, the comedies and tragedies, of | 


the East African equivalent of horse 


little old Baghdad-on-the-Subway neg- ' sense. 
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wards the aul of 1914, suffering from| “ Why? -2 ait oo you think I 
i za. Since then he has had a| ought to send for them ?’ 
lines ss Send for them?” he echoed. “ Send 


Tuar ass Ellis is a poor creature, | nibble at every imaginable disease, not 
and, like the poor, he is always with |to mention a number of imaginary ones 
me. I think he is a punishment in-jas well. Regularly four times a day 
flicted upon me for some past error. jhe would waddle round the ward in 


hie Ulan et ieee aeleneeio yr cmp: 


AGS YP EET LET NR LE EIEN er rk 














A short time ago I caught the “ flu.” | his dingy old dressing-gown, discussing 


Naturally the first person I suspected | 
was Ellis, but I am bound to confess | 
that I have not been able to prove it.) 
Indeed, when he followed me to hospital | 
two days later and was put in the next 
bed, I felt justified in exonerating him 
altogether. 

The first remark that he made, when 
he reached that stage of the complaint 
where you feel like making remarks, 
illustrates just the kind of man he is. 








He aceused me of giving the thing to) 
him! | 
I answered his out-|~ ~~ 
burst with the scorn (i/ i 
it deserved. 


“ Preposterous,” I 
said. 

I added a few appo- 
site remarks, to which 
he responded as best 
he could. But, medi- 
cally speaking, I was 
two days senior to him, 
so that when the Sister 
heard the uproar and 
bustled up it was he 
who was forbidden to 
speak. She then pro- 
ceeded to clinch the 
matter by inserting a 
thermometer in his 
mouth. I defy any 
man to argue under 
such a handicap. 

I finished all I had 
to say and relapsed’ 


HOSPITAL?” 





returned after a time, read the in-|on, but Ellis was chattering as only | there?” 


symptoms with every cot. In exchange | 
for your helping of pudding he would 
take your temperature and let you 
know the answer, and for a bunch of| 


for them? And you in the grip of 
C.8.M.! 


—murder !” 


The cold sweat stood out upon my | 


brow but I kept my head. 

“Have an apple, won't you, Mr. 
Burnett?” 

He selected the largest and began to 


It would be sheer madness 


grapes he would tell you the probable; munch it in silence—silence, that is, | 


course of your complaint and the odds | as far as talking was concerned. 
against complete recovery. No one| “Tell me,” I stammered; “ wh— 
seemed to interfere with him. You see,| what is C.8.M.? And may I have a 
Burnett was no longer a case; he was look at myself?” 
an institution. | He cogitated. “Shall I?” he mut- 
He spent a long time by Ellis’s bed-| tered. “ Yes, 1 think he ought to know.” 
side. 
much like pudding at the moment. I}the core of the apple, there fell from 


I suspect Ellis wasn't feeling|Then quite quietly, accompanied by | 


“AND I SUPPOSE YOU WILL BE D 








“On, NO, Mum. Yow sxe, I Was A SOLDIER IN CIVVY LIFE.” 


his lips the fatal words 
“Cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis.” 

At the same time he 
<= |handed me the glass 
and selected the next 
_ best apple. 
| I looked at myself. 
| My hair stood straight 
}on end, my face was 
whitish-yellow, my eyes 
blazed with unmistak- 
‘able fever. A three- 
days’ beard enhanced 
the horrible effect. 

“ Have you any pain 
—there?” 
large soft hands grip- 
ped my side and pinch- 
‘ed it hard, the other 
' selected the third best 








Teg J 
——— 

EMOBILISED AS SOON AS YOU GET OUT OF | apple. 

| “Yes,” I groaned, “I 

'had pain there.” 

into an expectant silence. The Sister | couldn't hear very well what was going! ‘ Ah!” he shook his head. 


« And 
He sat down heavily on my 


strument and retired without a word. | Ellis can, and the comfortable Burnett right ankle. He is a ponderous man. 


As she passed my bed I saw out of 
the corner of my eye that Ellis was 
watching feverishly. An inspiration 
seized me. I stopped her, and in a low 
voice asked if she bad fed her rabbits. 
Sister isn’t allowed to keep rabbits, but 
she does. As I hoped, she put a finger 
to her lips, nodded and walked away. 

* Poor old man,” I murmured vaguely 
to the ward in general. “A hundred- 
and-seven and still rising! Poor old 
Ellis!” 

Ellis gave a little moan and collapsed 
under the bedclothes. 

An hour later Burnett went his round. 
Burnett isn't the doctor, at least not 
the official one. I must tell you some- 
thing about Burnett. 

e is the grandfather of the ward. 
Though quite a young man he has 
n fat through long lying in bed. 

e entered hospital, I understand, to- 


was apparently soothing him with an| 
occasional “All right, old man. I’l 
see what I can do for you.” 

At length the grapes were all con- 
sumed and the huge form of Burnett 
loomed above me. 

“Why, Mr. L »” said the sooth- 
ing voice, “I don’t want to alarm you, 
but really——”’ 

“ Really what?” I eried, starting up 
in bed at the gravity of his tone. 

“Well, you know —your colour; I 
perhaps——-” 

He fumbled in the folds of his volu- 
minous gown and produced a small 
metal mirror. Then he seemed to 
change his mind and put it back again. 

“I'd better not,” he said softly to 
himself, and then louder to me, “ Have 
you got a wife—or perhaps a mother?” 

I am no coward, but I confess I was 








} son, 





trembling by this time. 


* Agony,” I moaned. 

“Ah! And something throbbing like 
a gong in the brain?” he inquired, 
tapping me on the head with the metal 
mirror, 

[ nodded dumbly. 
ging his shoulders. 

“All the symptoms, I’m_ afraid. 
That's just how it took poor old Simp- 
He had this very cot—let me see, 
back in ‘16, I suppose. I had it very 
slightly afterwards—it was touch and 
go; I was the only one they pulled 
through—but I only had it very slightly, 
you understand—not like that. But 
cheer up, old man. I’ve been told that 
a fellow got through it in the next 
ward—of course he’s an idiot now, but 
he didn’t die. 1 don’t suppose you ‘Il be 
wanting the rest of these apples, will 
you? All right, don’t mention it;” 


He rose, shrug- 


;and he passed on to the next cot. 





One of his | 
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Wuat! 
Little Girl. “ YES—-WE HAVI 
| Re eee : 


Hostess. 


GOING ALREADY, 


When the proper doctor came round 
| a few minutes later (Burnett says) he 
found his own thermometer quite in- 
adequate and had to borrow the one 
that registers the heat of the ward. 
| When he took it out of my mouth it 
| wasn’t far short of boiling-point, and he 
| wrote straight off to The Lancet about 
it; also they had to get one of those 
| lightning calculator chaps down to 
count my pulse, 
| Long before I came to, Ellis had 


| been discharged, the ward had filled up 


| with fresh cases (except Burnett, of 
| course), and the armistice had been 
signed, 

When ZI was well enough they 


handed me a letter which Ellis had left 











for me. 

“ Dear L——” (it ran),—“ Yes, the 
| rabbits have had their food. The big 
| gest of them swallowed it all most 

satisfactorily. 
“ Your loving Evuis.” 
SHAKSPEARE on not the least sur- 


prising of Mr, Luoyp GrorGr’s appoint- 
ments :— 


“How now, Woolsack ? what mutter you?” 


I. Henry IV., ii. 4, 148. 
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Y EARLY.” 


ANOTHER 


ANOTHER HEATHEN CHINEE., 

WE were discussing “slim” practices 
and the prevalence of the basic desire 
to get something for nothing. 

“Ti honesty,” said one of the com- 
pany, “is truly the best policy, then 
there is a surfeit of the worst politician.” 

Yes,” said another, ‘and not only 
inthe West. I assure you, speaking as 
the director of an insurance concern 
in Shanghai, that you have no mono- 
poly in inventive chicanery. Insurance 
people must always be on their guard, 
but never more so than among 
guileless Celestials. I can give you a 
ease in point. Not long ago we received 
a visit from the wife of one of our 
policy-holders, say ing that her husband 
was dead and claiming the money. 

“*Certainly, we said, ‘the pay- 
ment will be made, but only after the 
usual investigations,’ and sent her back 
to her village. It is not that we were 
more suspicious of her than of anyone 


else, but such formalities are essential. 


In this case they turned out to be 
peculiarly necessary, for her husband 
was no more dead than you are. 

“ When she got back to him and ex- 


plained that there is always ‘a catch 


CHARIVARL 


the 





PARTY. WE’RE SORRY, BUT—YOU KNOW WHAT IT 15 AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR.” 


somewhere’ in the insurance business, 
he took alarm. A prosecution might 
be awkward and at any cost must be 
evaded, He therefore played a mas- 
terly card by writing the company a 
personal letter of explanation, whieh 
he pretended was despatched before 
his wife’s return, The original is in 
Chinese, but I have an English trans- 
lation in my pocket-book.”’ 

The pursuit of odd examples of the 


‘epistolary art being one of the principal 
occupations of my life, I secured a 


copy of the document, which in English 
runs thus :— 


“ To the —— Insurance Company, 
Shanghai. 


“ Dear Smr,—When I died of a dis- 
ease that came on suddenly an intelli- 
gent doctor was at once asked for. He 
forced some fluid into my mouth and 
made some injection on my body. He 
thus succeeded in bringing me to life 
again, 

“The beneficiary came to your place 
yesterday. What did she say? HEvery- 
thing will be diseussed after her return. 

“ Kindly give me your valuable assist- 
ance and reply by post. 


“ Yours faithfully, Tstxn Kon,” 
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MORE REPRISALS. 


Tuatr ass Ellis is a poor creature, 
and, like the poor, he is always with | 
me. I think he is a punishment in- 
flicted upon me for some past error. | 

A short time ago I caught the “ flu.” | 
Naturally the first person I suspected | 
was Bilis, but I am bound to confess | 
that E have not been able to prove it.) 
Indeed, when he followed me to hospital | 
two days later and was put in the next | 
bed, I felt justified in exonerating him 
altogether. 

The first remark that he made, when 
he reached that stage of the complaint 
where you feel like making remarks, 
illustrates just the kind of man he is. 
He aceused me of giving the thing to 
him! 
I answered his out-|~ 
burst with the scorn 
it deserved. 

“ Preposterous,” I 
said. 

I added a few appo- 
site remarks, to which 
he responded as best 
he could. But, medi- 
cally speaking, I was 
two days senior to him, 
so that when the Sister 
heard the uproar and 
bustled up it was he 
who was forbidden to 
speak. She then pro- 
ceeded to clinch the aH). 
matter by inserting a 
thermometer in_ his 
mouth. I defy any 
man to argue under 
such a handicap. I 

I finished all I had| #OSPITae? 
to say and relapsed | ___ 
into an expectant silence. The Sister 
returned after a time, read the in-| 
strument and retired without a word. | 
As she passed my bed I saw out of 
the corner of my eye that Ellis was 
watching feverishly. An inspiration 
seized me. I stopped her, and in a low 
voice asked if she had fed her rabbits. 
Sister isn’t allowed to keep rabbits, but 
she does. As I hoped, she put a finger 
to her lips, nodded and walked away. 














“On, No, Mum. You ser, I Was A SOLDIER IN CIVVY LIFE.” 


[January 15, 1919. | 


wards the end of 1914, suffering from| “Why?” Icried. ‘“ Do you think I 


influenza. Since then he has had aj ought to send for them?” 

nibble at every imaginable disease, not} “‘ Send for them?” he echoed. “ Send 
to mention a number of imaginary ones | for them? And you in the grip of 
as well. Regularly four times a day'C.8.M.! 
he would waddle round the ward in|—murder!” 
his dingy old dressing-gown, discussing 
symptoms with every cot. In exchange | brow but I kept my head. 

for your helping of pudding he would | “Have an apple, won’t you, Mr. 
take your temperature and let you Burnett? 

know the answer, and for a bunch of} He selected the largest and began to 
grapes he would tell you the probable; munch it in silence—silence, that is, 
course of your complaint and the odds | as far as talking was concerned. 
against complete recovery. No one} “Tell me,” I stammered; “wh— 
seemed to interfere with him. You see,| what is C.S.M.? And may I have a 
Burnett was no longer a case; he was) look at myself?” 


an institution. | He cogitated. “Shall 1?” he mut- 


He spent a long time by Ellis’s bed- | tered. “ Yes, I think he ought to know.” 
side. I suspect Ellis wasn't feeling | Then quite quietly, accompanied by | 
much like pudding at the moment. I}the core of the apple, there fell from 


~~ his lips the fatal words 
“‘Cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis.” 

At the same time he 
2 —> handed me the glass 
i}f » and selected the next 

best apple. 

| I looked at myself. 
|My hair stood straight 
}on end, my face was 
| whitish-yellow, my eyes 
blazed with unmistak- 
able fever. A_ three- 
|days’ beard enhanced 
the horrible effect. 

“ Have you any pain 
—there?”’ One of his 
f otk ] il \large soft hands grip- 
.. [ell ; = 'ped my side and pinch- 
sg ed it bard, the other 
~=====S2= | selected the third best 


> 





b} 


j- 

















“AND I SUPPOSE YOU WILL BE DEMOBILISED AS SOON AS YOU GET OUT OF | apple. 


{| “Yes,” I groaned, “I 
__+_|had pain there.” 
couldn't hear very well what was going! “Ah!” he shook his head. “ And 
on, but Ellis was chattering as only|there?” He sat down heavily on my 
Ellis can, and the comfortable Burnett | right ankle. He is a ponderous man. 
was apparently soothing him with an| “ Agony,” I moaned. 
occasional “ All right, old man. I’; “Ah! And something throbbing like 
see what I can do for you.” |a gong in the brain?” he inquired, 
At length the grapes were all con- | tapping me on the head with the metal 
sumed and the huge form of Burnett | mirror. 
loomed above me. I nodded dumbly. 


; He rose, shrug- 
“Why, Mr. L——,” said the sooth- | ging his shoulders. 





* Poor old man,” I murmured vaguely 
to the ward in general. “A hundred- 
and-seven and still rising! Poor old 
Ellis!” 


under the bedelothes. 

An hour later Burnett went his round. 
Burnett isn’t the doctor, at least not 
the officialone. I must tell you some- 
thing about Burnett. 

He is the grandfather of the ward. 
Though quite a young man he has 





Ellis gave a little moan and collapsed | 


ing voice, “I don’t want to alarm you,| “All the symptoms, I’m_ afraid, 
but really——” | That’s just how it took poor old Simp- 
“ Really what?” I eried, starting up; son. He had this very cot—let me see, 
in bed at the gravity of his tone. | back in ‘16, I suppose. I had it very 
“Well, you know—your colour; Ij slightly afterwards—it was touch and 
perhaps——-” go; I was the only one they pulled 
He fumbled in the folds of his volu- | through—but I only had it very slightly, 
minous gown and produced a small/ you understand—not like that. But 
metal mirror. Then he seemed to| cheer up, old man. I’ve been told that 
change his mind and put it back again.|a fellow got through it in the next 
“I'd better not,” he said softly to| ward—of course he’s an idiot now, but 
himself, and then louder to me, “ Have] he didn’t die. 1 don’t suppose you ‘ll be 
you got a wife—or perhaps a mother?”| wanting the rest of these apples, will 
Tam no coward, but I confess I was}you? All right, don’t mention it;” 





ee fat through long lying in bed. 
e entered hospital, I understand, to- 





trembling by this time. and he passed on to the next cot. 





The cold sweat stood out upon my | 


| 


Tt would be sheer madness | 
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“Wuat! 


} Hoste 58. 
Little Girl. 


GOING ALREADY, 


“VYES—WE HAVE TO GO ON TX 


W hen the proper r doet or came round 
a few minutes later (Burnett says) he 
found his own thermometer quite in- 
| adequate and had to borrow the one 
that registers the heat of 
When he took it out of my mouth it 
wasn’t far short of boiling-point, and he 
| wrote straight off to Zhe 
also they had to get one of those 
lightning calculator chaps down to 
count my pulse. 
Long before I came to, Ellis had 
| been discharged, the ward had filled up 
with fresh cases (except Burnett, of 


the 


course), and the armistice had been 
signed. 
When I -was well enough they 


handed me a letter which Ellis had left 
for me. 

“ Dear L———” (it ran),—“ Yes, the 
rabbits have had their food. The big 
gest of them swallowed it all 
satisfactorily. 

“ Your loving 


most 


Euis.” 








SHAKSPEARE on not the least 
prising of Mr. Ltoyp GeorGr’s appoint- 
| ments :— 


:" “ How now, 


sur- 


Woolsack ? what mutter you?’ 
4 anys IV., ii. 4, 148. 
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ward. | 
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? Iv’s VERY EARLY.” 


ANOTHER PARTY. WE'RE SORRY, BUT—-YOU 


ANOTHER HEATHEN CHINEE. 
WE were discussing “slim” practices 
and the prevalence of the basic desire 
to get something for nothing. 
‘li honesty,” said one of the com- 


pany, “is truly the best policy, then 
there is a surfeit of the worst politician.” 
“Yes,” said another, “‘ and not only 


e West. I assure you, speaking as 
the director of an insurance concern 
in Shanghai, that you have no mono- 
poly in inventive chicanery. Insurance 
people must always be on their guard, 
but never more so than among the 
guileless Celestials. I can give you a 
case in point. Not long ago we received 
a visit from the wife of one of our 
policy-holders, saying that her husband 
was dead and claiming the money, 

“*Certainly, we said, ‘the pay- 
ment will be made, but only after the 
usual investigations,’ and sent her back 
to her village. It is not that we were 
more suspicious of her than of anyone 
else, but such formalities are essential. 
In this case they turned out to be 
peculiarly necessary, for her hushand 
was no more dead than you are. 

« When she got back to him and ex- 


| plained that there is always ‘a catch 
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KNOW WHAT IT IS AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR.” 


somewhere’ in the insurance business, 
he took alarm. A prosecution might 
be awkward and at any cost must be 
evaded. He therefore played a mas- 
terly card by writing the company a 
personal letter of explanation, which 
he pretended was despatched before 
his wife’s return. The original is in 
Chinese, but I have an English trans- 
lation in my pocket-book.” 

The pursuit of odd examples of the 


‘epistolary art being one of the principal 
occupations of my life, 


I secured a 
copy of the document, which in English 
runs thus :— 


“ To the —— Insurance Company, 
Shanghai. 


«“ Dear Srr,—When I died of a dis- 
ease that came on suddenly an intelli- 
gent doctor was at once asked for. He 
foreed some fluid into my mouth and 
made some injection on my body. He 
thus sueceeded in bringing me to life 
again, 

“The beneficiary came to your place 

yesterday. What did she say? Every- 
thing will be discussed after her return. 

“ Kindly give me your valuable assist- 
ance and reply by post. 


“ Yours faithfully, Tstmn Kon.” 
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On July 1st, 1916, the regiment, in 
company with several other regiments 
and sundry pieces of ordnance, attacked 
the Hun in the neighbourhood of the 

river Somme. A fortnight later the 
| officers of B Company found themselves 
in a dug-out in a certain wood. It is 
now time to introduce Joshua. 


| 
| JOSHUA. 
| 
| 
| 





of the Brigadier and slipped it into my } 


pocket-book. I had liked old Joshua 
well, and I thought I would keep this 
as a memento not only of his art but 
of his ability in spontaneous untruth. 
That was, as I have said, in 1916. 
Much water had flowed between the 
banks of the river Somme before, in 
August, 1918, Joshua and I found our- 
selves in that neighbourhood once more. 





Joshua was at that time 
our junior subaltern, and we 
called him Joshua after Sir 
JosHua REYNOLDS, on ac- 
count of his artistic attain- 
ments, though portraits by 
the hand of our Joshua 
| tended rather more in the 
| direction of caricature than 
those I have seen by his 

illustrious namesake. Upon 

the wall of that dug-out in 

that wood, for instance, was 

displayed a crude though 
| unmistakable portrait of our 
revered Brigadier, a fact of 
which we were but too con- 
scious when our revered 
Brigadier paid us one night 
an unexpected visit. 

A short conversation en- 
sued, during which the Brig- 
| adier gave rein to a repre- 

hensible passion he had for | 
| inquiring into the vie intime | 
| of junior officers. Just as! 
| he was leaving he turned to 
| Joshua. 

“Why do they call you 
‘Joshua’?” he asked. 
Joshua hesitated. His eyes 
rested for an infinitesimal 
moment on the portrait on 
the wall, then on the face 
of the Brigadier. He cursed 





bi 












| ’ Saree 
| me inwardly (as he told me ae : , _ 
| afterwards) for having ad- — . L, ° 


dressed him by this name 
in such strident tones just 
as the Brigadier was enter- 


PIVOTAL INDUSTRIES. 


Sergeant. “LET YOUR ’AIR GROW ON SICK LEAVE, ’AVE YER, LITTLE | waited in 


| the entrance to our old dug-out’ I went 
| down into it and found that, apart from 
'a litter of empty ration-tins, it was un- 
altered. Then suddenly I bethought 
me of the caricature which still lay 
in my pocket-book. I had never told 
| Joshua that I had kept it. It seemed 
'a maudlin thing to have done and more- 
lover might have given him an exagger- 
| ated idea of my opinion of his art. I 
ns “took out the picture and 
looked at it. It had wea- 
thered two years of warfare 
fairly well. Then with an 
iindelible pencil I scrawled 
below it— 


“ Sehr gute Bilde. 


F. Biermeister, 3 Preuss. 
Gard,” 





a hazy recollection of school- 


ZAh meant “ Very good picture.” 

Zee Then I pinned it up on the 

a «= wall and went in search of 
Joshua. 

iw “Do you remember that 

7 / dug-out we used two years 
ago?’ I asked when I had 
found him. 

“TI do,” said Joshua. “It 
was there that I told old 
Turnips I was called Joshua 
after the O.C. Israelites at 
Jericho.” 

“That's the place,” said 
I. “It’s somewhere round 
here.”” And I led him un- 
ostentatiously in the right 
| direction. 

“There it is,” he cried. 
“Tt all comes back to me. 
Got a flash-lamp?” 

He disappeared below and 
I sat down and waited— 
waited for sounds of aston- 
ishment and joy from the 
| bowels of the earth. But I 
vain. Silence 


ing the dug-out ; but for the 


GoLpitocKs? THAT AIN’T NO GOOD; YOU'RE TOO LATE TO BE DEMO- 


Then Joshua's 





BILISED FOR THE PANTOMIMES.” 


credit of the British Officer 





ireigned. 





_his head and showed that ready wit! Joshua's head had proved tougher than 
| in et es. which is the soldier’s| we thought, and with an enthusiasm 
| greatest virtue. ; _._ | beyond praise he had recently wangle 
| . “* Well, Sir,” he said, “ I~I think it’s | his mind to the old ete from : 
| because JosHua was a great warrior.” |cushy Base job, and was helping to 
“Ah, I hadn't thought of that,” said | hasten what we hoped and firmly be- 
the Brigadier as he took his departure, | lieved was Fritz’s final “ strategical 
while I subsided in a fainting condition | retirement.” ie 
on to the floor of the dug-out and asked 


1 am happy to say that Joshua kept| But we did find ourselves there, for| 


| for brandy. 
That night Joshua stopped a piece of 
shell with his head. We managed to 


We had had three strenuous days, 
and now, while others carried on the 
| good work, we were testing by chance 
In that very wood of which I have 


get him back, but I did not like the already spoke 

back, ; y spoken. I wandered forth at 
look of him and I quite thought that’ eventide over the familiar ground which 
his number was up. Before we pushed | 
on next day I took down the portrait 








‘ : 
German lines, and came suddenly upon 


had lain for some time well within the | 


____.!head was thrust upwards. 
“ Biermeister!” he called. ‘You, 
Biermeister of the 3rd Prussian Guard, 
come away below here! There is one, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, an artist, would 
| have a word with you.” 
I shook my head sadly, Another of 
my little jokes had proved a dud. But 
[ did not gobelow. Joshua is so rough 
sometimes. 





Siccis Oculis. 
To weep for the fallen who saved us is 
meet, 

But it causes no kind of surprise 
That Ramsay MacDonaxp’s and Sxow- 
DEN’S defeat 
| Has dried many millions of eyes. 





es 


[January 15, 191). 


German leading me to be- | 
fan lieve that “ Sehr gute Bilde” | 
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| THAT “DEMOBILISED” 





FEELING. 











ia oS ; S | There, recumbent in a chair with rockers, | 

THE WEARY TITAN. | Oft will he indulge in forty winks, | 

| Weary of the labours of war-winning— Or, attired in well-cut knickerbockers, | 

Downing mandarins in Downing} Decorate the landscape on the links; | 
Street, | Or, with arms upon his bosom folded, 

| Fixing brands of Carn upon the sinning,} He will stand as motionless as bronze, | 

| _Bingeing up the Army and the Fleet; | While his features, classically moulded, | 
Weary of dislodging Kings and Kaisers, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Prompted by his medical advisers 

| He has wandered South to seek re- | 
pose. 

| There to ease his cranial distension 
| He will lead the simple life, incog., 


op Rhee - . ; 
| Par from international dissension 
Or upheavals of the under-dog ; 


him 
Hardly can we venture to surmise ; 
| Delegates who would not dare to flout | 
him 


| Freed from his relentless catechizing 
| Wzutson goes out golfing all the day | 
Leaving all unread his weekly Hansard, | Printers, save for common advertising, 
Studying only novels at his meals, | Sadly put their pica type away. 
Leaving correspondence all unanswered, | ¢¢ij], although this act of self-seclusion | 
Deaf to Focn’s passionate appeals. | \fay create irreparable schism, 
Whelm the Conference in dire con-| 
fusion 
| And produce a cosmic cataclysm ; 
Let us, musing on his past achievement, 
Sear with calm our soul-consuming 


There, no longer rashly overtasking 
Powers impaired by superhuman 
strain, 
But amid exotic foliage basking, 
He will rest his monumental brain, 


| 


Till refreshed, demonic and defiant, grief 
Clad in dazzling amaranthine sheen, | And condole in their supreme bereave- 
He emerges like a godlike giant ment 





| “No one under 4ft. 9in. has any chance of 
securing admission to the London police.” | 





Once again to dominate the scene. With bis Staff, deserted by their Chief. 








“COWS, PIGS, ETC. 

Girt (15), leaving school, desires position 
in nice office or bank.”—Local Paper, ! 
Much virtue in “ ete.” 


“Mrs, Wilson waved her bouquet of orchards 
in sulutation.”—Local Paper. 


Hourly grow more like NaPoLeoy’s. | So is every reason to believe — 
|. Wearier of his friends than of his foes, | w hat the Conference will do without the PrestpeNt’s visit was not fruitless 


Cork Constitution. 


aye _. |This will be a blow to some of our | 
Manifest their joy without disguise. i bantams.” 





“ Whether the rest of the journey be long or 


short, he would follow the same paths and 
continue to stand up for righteousness and 


liberty for the memoeracy of this country.” 
Scotsman. 
Is this another name for the woman's 
vote ? ——— 
“The Telegraph Department notify that 
the delay in ordinary traffic to Madras is now 
normal.”"—JIndian Paper. 
In confirmation of the accuracy of the | 
above statement an Indian correspon- | 
dent writes that telegrams now reach | 
their destination nearly as soon as 
letters. 
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Charlady (“ obliging" for the afternoon in the absence of all other domestic help). “Wr Lt, I'M OFF NOW, GOOD NIGHT, ALL.” 
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A CONFESSION. 
To rae Restpents or Cuiswick MAL. 
Tuere is a race of gentle folk 
Who dwell in Chiswick, well content 
In houses agéd as the oak, 
But not unpleasing at the rent ; 
They look across the sunny stream 
| As Dr, Jonnson used to look, 
| And all their lives are one long dream, 
Though none of them has got a cook, 
_ And there are whispers in the camp, 
“ It’s jolly, but it 7s s0 damp.” 


| 
| But they are not exciting. No; 


And you would find that Chiswick 


Mall 
| At half-past nine at night or so 
| Is far from being Bacchanal ; 
| For, though there come from Chiswick 
Kyot 
Soft sounds of something going on 
Where the wild herons congregate 
And revel madly with the swan, 
| You might suppose the people dead. 
You mustn't ; they have gone to bed. 


_ No extra forces of police 
| Were needed here at Armistice ; 
, No little European Peace 
| Could tamper with a peace like this 
| Yet on the Eve of this New Year 

| _ A strange degrading thing oceurred 
| A startled Chiswick woke to hear 

| _ Such noise as she has never heard, 
| The sound of dance and singing at 


About eleven, O my hat! 





| Yes, it was bad. But what is worse 

| They know not yet who broke the 

| code, 

| And the dread Chiswick Fathers’ curse 
Still hovers sadly, unbestowed. 

| Nay, there are wild false tales about 


' ‘ . 
| And hideous accusations made; 


| Men say old Piper led the rout 
| With that young fellow from “The 
| Glade,” 

While old maids murmur with a tear, 
“1 '’m told it was the Rector, dear.” 


| And since I would not see this shame 
Be fastened on to guiltless men, 
|And hear that there are those 
blame 
The Editor at Number 10, 

| As having found the evil ones 
| And harboured them in his abode 
| And, after stimulants and buns, 

Dragooned them; shouting, down the 

road 

And carried on till two or three— 
I say, O spare him ; it was me! 


A. 2. i 


who 








j at the peace conference.”— Provincial Paper, 
We don't like this cynicism. 
| “There is a ‘ 
| ground stations during the busiest hours.” 
| Provincial Paper. 





Commercial Candour. 





“The 
Perfectly Safe for mosquitoes.” 
Advt. in Burmese Paper. 


“MORE LATE TRAINS. 


Improved Service on G.E.R.” 
Times. 


An aggrieved East Anglian writes to 





suave qui peut’ at the under- 


know how the trains can be made later 
than they are. 


“WELCOME TO PRESIDENT WILSON, 
Honovurep Cuier of THE GREAT 
American Democracy, 

To which we are attached by traditional lies.” 

Headline in Italian Paper. 

| Once more tradditore has turned tradi- 
tore. 
| 


| “ At the doorway stood a Red Cross doctor, 
hypodermic needle in hand, ready to ad- 

| minister an injunction to relieve sufferers of 

their pain.”—Daily Paper. 

| We thought it was only lawyers who 

| believed in the tranquillizing effect of 

| an injunction, 


“Lord Robert Cecil, who has been appointed | 
to take charge of League of Notions questions | 


| “For Sare.—A Chest C. B. Gelding. Aged 
|4} years. Height 14 feet 3 inches. Veteri- 
| nary Certificate of soundness. Schooled since 

August. Very promising pony all round. 
| Nice sutefooted fencer, Price Rs. 650. Apply 
| to Brigadier-General — Indian Paper. 


| We gather that whatever he may have 


' 
i Pa ¢ , wy ‘ . . * . 7 
| Personally we had not noticed it, being | done in the past the gallant officer does 


more struck (in the tenderer portions | not intend to “ride the high horse” 
of our anatomy) by the “ fortiter in re.” | any longer. 





Mosquito Destroyer Coil. 1s. | 
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THE OPIUM HOUND. 

Philip is a solicitor whose solicita- 
tions are confined to 
the Far East generally. Just n 
is also a special 
duration. 
but the above should serve as a genera 
introduction. 

In his capacity as special const 
he keeps an eagle eye upon the depart- 
ing river steamers and the passengers 
purposing to travel in them, his idea 
being to detect them in the act of 
attempting to export opium without a 
permit, one of the deadly sins. 

A little while ago Philip came int 
the possession of a dog of doubtful ar 
cestry and antecedents, but reputed to 
be intelligent. It was called “ Little 


He is other things as 


ible 


| Willie” because of its marked tendency 
to the predatory habit. 


His 
leading characteristic was an inordinate 
craving for Punter’s “‘ Freak” biscuits. 

One day Philip had a brain- wave 
“T will teach Little Willie,” he 
“to smell out opium concealed in pas 
sengers’ luggage, and I shall acquire 
merit and the Superintendent of Im- 
ports and Exports will acquire opium.’ 


( ther 


said, 


Hongkong and 


constable, ty? Lhe 
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urrived on approval). “MUMMIE, ARI 


So he borrowed some opium from that 
and concealed it about the house 
his office, and by-and-by what 
him seemed to dawn 

und every time he 


oOlncial 





the drug he was re 

h a Punter’s“ Freak” biscuit. 

At last his education was pronounced 
to be complete and Philip marched 
proudly down to the Canton wharf 
with the ¢ ypium Hound. There was a 
queue ol passengers waiting to be al- 
lowed on board, and the ceremony of 
the examination of their baggage was 
golng on Little Willie was invited to 
take a hand, which he did in a rather 
verfunctory way, without any real 


! 
interest t 


in the proceedings. Indeed, 
his attention wandered to the doings of 
certain disreputable friends of his who 


had come down to the wharf in a spirit 


of curiosity, and Philip had to recall 
him to the matter in hand. 
On a sudden a wonderful change 


came over the ( )pium Hound. A highly 
respectable old lady of the amah or 
domestic servant class came confidently 
along, carrying the customary round 
lacquered wooden box, a neat bundle 
huge She was fol- 


ana a umbrella 


THEY REAL CARDBOARD?" 








lowed by a ragged coolie bearing a 
plethoric basket, lashed with a stout 
rope, but bulging in all directions. 
Little Willie sniffed once at the basket 
and stiffened. “Good dog,” said Philip ; 
“is that opium you have found ?”’ 
The hound’s tail wagged furiously, 
and he scratched at the basket in a 
paroxysm of excitement. The coolie 
dropped it and ran away. The amah 
waxed voluble and attacked Little Willie 
with the family umbrella. The hound 
grew more and more enthusiastic for 
the quest. Philip issued the fiat, 
“Open that basket, it contains opium,” 
and struck an attitude. 

The basket was solemnly unlaslfed 


amid the amah's shrill expostulations, | 





| 
| 
| 


' 





and the contents soon flowed out upon | 
the floor of the examination-hut. There | 
was the usual conglomeration: Two | 


pairs working trousers (blue cotton), 
two ditto jackets to match, one suit 
silk brocade for high days and holidays, 
two white aprons, three pairs Chinese 
shoes, three and a-half pairs of Mis- 
sissy’s silk stockings, sevéral mysterious 
under garments (from the same source) ; 
one cigarette tin containing sewing ma- 
terials, buttons of-all sorts and sizes, 








| 
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| Indignant Lady. “I supposp I’p HAVE HAD A CHANCE IF I’D HAD BREECHES ON.” 





THE FAVOURED UNIFORM, 











nine empty cotton-reels, three spools 
| from a sewing-machine, one pair nail- 
| seissors (broken); one cigar-box con- 
taining several yards of tape (varying 
widths), cuttings of many different ma- 
terials, one button-hook, one tin-opener 
and corkscrew combined, one silver 
| thimble, one ditto (horn), one Chinese 
pipe; one packet of tea, one ditto sugar, 
one tin condensed milk (unopened), half 
a loaf of bread (very stale), two empty 
medicine bottles—but no opium ! 

Little Willie was nearly delirious 
by this time, and tried to get into the 
basket, which was now all but empty. 
The search continued, and two rolls of 
material were lifted out: five and a 
quarter yards of white calico and three 
yards of pink silk. This exposed the 
Lettens of the basket, where lay a tin! 
Ah, the opium at last. Philip stepped 
forward and prised off the hd trium- 
phantly. 

The contents consisted solely of 
Punter’s ‘* Freak” biscuits. 

Little Willie has been dismissed from 
his position as Opium Sleuth-hound. 








Commercial Candour. 


“For Sale, owing to ill-health, Pedigree 
Flemish Stock.”—Daily Paper. 




















THE EXODUS. 

Like the last rose of Summer | 

I’m left quite alone ; 
All my blooming companions 

To Paris are tlown— 
Three daughters, two brothers, 

Two sons and a niece 
Have all gone to Paris 

To speed up the Peace. 
‘Tis just the same story 

Wherever I go, | 
There's hardly a soul left 

For running the show— 
Five thousand officials, 


Have all gone to Paris 
To speed up the Peace. 


There ’s calm in the City, | 


A bush in Whitehall— 
A thousand fair typists 
Have answered the call, 
Henceforward their clicking 
In London will cease— 
They ‘ve all gone to Paris 
To speed up the Peace, 

P.8. 
An expert accountant 
Has worked out the cost 








Of the keep of officials 
Who ’ve recently grossed, 

It must be Three Millions; 
Mayhap ‘twill increase 

If the delegates dally 

In speeding up Peace. 





“THE THAMES RISING. 
Lonpon Mink Suppiy THREATENED.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
A surprising change of affairs. 
“ Sprats in South London are 2}Tb. a 1b.” 
Continental Daily Mail. 
This may explain why our fishmonger’s 


S | | price is 24 shillings a shillingsworth. 
Not counting police, | “$ 





“ The story of an ingenious robbery by three 
young boys was told to the Stockport magis- 
trates to-day. 

The magistrates ordered them to receive the 
birch. 
usual way.-—-Reuter.”— Provincial Paper. 
It was kind of Reuter to add this detail. 





“It is understood an order has been issued 
for the demobilisation of men called to the 
Colours under the last Military Service Act 
after they had attained the age of 441.” 

Provincial Paper. 
There ean’t be very many of them ; still 
it is gcod to know that the authorities 


have made a beginning. 


———— 
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The Knight-Errant. “My DEAR LADY, I HAVE THE HAPPINESS OP RESCUING YOU FROM A GREAT PERIL.” 

The Lady (indignantly). “How DARE YOU ADDRESS ME, SIR, WITHOUT A PROPER INTRODUCTION?” 

The Knight-Errant. “ MADAM, IF YOU HAD SPOKEN SOONER I WOULD HAVE ASKED OUR FRIEND HERE TO FULFIL THAT NECESSARY 
SOCIAL OBLIGATION.” } 


HOW TO DINE WISELY—BUT NOT TOO WELL | begin with, and the small amounts that is just as effective. If the “ left-over” 


jean be saved from the rationed joint|is made of “ silver-side,” the silver 
We are exceedingly pleased to note | rarely seem suflicient for another meal.” should be carefully extracted and sent | 
that our contemporary, The Pail Mall) An excellent plan, therefore, would be} to the Mint. The choice of the veget- 
Gazette, preaches frugality in the most | to provide all the members of the family ‘ables must of course depend on the 
practical manner by providing a daily | with magnifying-glasses. It is easy to| idiosyncrasies of the family. In the 
menu card, with helpful comments on | believe a thing to be large when it looks | best families the prejudice against par- | 
the preparation of the viands. The ‘large. Also there is great virtue in| snips is sometimes ineradieable, But | 
time for an unrestricted dietary is still) calling a thing by a nutritious name.|if chopped up with kitten meat and 
far off, and it is a work of national | «+ Kipper on toast ” is not nearly so rich | onions their intrinsic savour is largely 
importance to encourage the thrifty!jn carbohydrates, calories and apla-| disguised. Fried macaroni, as the 
use of what our contemporary calls} natic amygdaloids as “ Kipper meat.” | P.M.G. chef remarks in an inspired 
“left-overs.”’ Herein we are only fol- As for the preparation of “ left-overs"’ | passage, is delicious if properly pre- 
lowing ancient and honourable prece-| jn such a way as to render them both | pared with hot milk and quickly fried 
dent, one of the earliest lyrics in the | appetising and palatable, “all that need | in hot fat. But, on the other hand, if 
language informing us that 'be done is to add a few vegetables and | treated with spermaceti or train-oil it 
“What they did not eat that day | cook them over again.’ And herein, as loses much of its peninsular charm. 
The Queen next morning fried.” four instructor most luminously ob-| Cabinet pudding, if a “ left-over,” 
Our only fault with the P.1.G.'s| serves, “lies one solution of the problem | should perhaps he called “ reconstrue- 
chef is that he is inclined to err on | of quantity, for the amount of vegetables | tion pudding.” Here again the amount 
the side of generosity. The dinner for | used, if not the meat, can be measured of egg and sugar used must vary in a 
January 6th, for instance, is composed|by the size of the family appetite.” | direct ratio with the size of the family | 
of no fewer than four dishes, of which | Once more the wisdom of the ancients | appetite. Prepared to suit that of the | 
only one is a “left-over.” The bill of comes to our help, for, as it has been | family of the late Dr. Tanner, such a 
fare opens with “Kipper meat on/)said, “the less you eat the hungrier | dinner as the above is not merely inex- 
toast”; it proceeds with a tine crescendo | you are, and the hungrier you are the | pensive, it costs nothing at all. 
to “ Beef d la jardiniére,” followed by | more you eat. Therefore the less you | 
“Fried macaroni,” and declining grace- | eat the more youeat.” Theinstructions; “All mules attached to the Ameriants Army 
fully on “ Cabinet pudding,” [for the preparation of a sauce for the |in France have litle khaki bags containing | 
“ Left-over meat,” as our contem-|‘ Beef ad la jai lintére seem to US| harness. In the event of a gas attack these j 
porary remarks, “is more of a problem ‘rather lavish. It is suggested that we | aro slipped over their pleading noses,” 
nowadays than ever before, for, being}should give the whole a good brown _ Daily Paper. 
generally imported, it is not so tender | colour by dissolving in it “a teaspoon-| This, we understand, is not what the | 


| 





' 








as the pre-war home-grown meat to! ful of any beef extract.” Walnut juice ' drivers call them, 
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ay ni | On our arrival at Ypres the traftic | roads as a large car with a flag on it 
LESE-MAJESTE. | man held up his hand. That in itself | came round the corner. The car stopped 

| Ovr triumphal march into Germany | would not have been important, for we; dead. So did we. The two cars glared 
having been arrested just west of the} have it on great authority that the “at each other. The Ford writhed for- 
Meuse, Sir Doveras Hare (through the | blind eye may be employed on really ward hideously in its death agony. ; I 
usual channels) gave me ten days’ leave | special occasions, but the fellow stood | thought I felt ahve ge Vee 
to visit the historie town of St. Omer. | determinedly in the middle of the road, | whispered something about “ the Royal 
As | only asked for seven days and he| and even traffic men, we have always Standard I knew why. Royal Stan- 
gave me ten I knew there was a catch insisted, should not be run over except dard? Good Lord! I had visions of 
somewhere. It appeared that the ten | on great provocation. three laboriously acquired pips being 
days was worked out on the idea that; ‘“ All traffic stopped between 12 and torn from my sloeves by outraged 
| it would take me five days to get there | 2,” he said ; “the Krve is passing by.” | authorities. The air was rent by my 
| and five to get back. Needless to say; We looked blankly at one another. wild yell to our driver to go on—go on 
T have an extraordinary respect for Hts|and carry the Ford with us on our 


'I ignored trains, which are a snare inary ; 
and delusion in these days, I lorry-| Masesry, but I did wish that he did bonnet if necessary. 
What happened next is not very clear 


hopped. Most people would think more of his work by aeroplane at times. i. : very 
| many times before lorry-hopping from| We ate sandwiches, selected and | in my memory. I have a hazy picture 
Charleroi to Lille vid Brussels and | sited positions for sniping the royal of purple A.P.M. s, of our GEORGE sit- 
Tournai, but there is nothing that a/ progress with our No. 2 Brownies and ting calmly in a Rolls Royce, of iree- 
man with a leave warrant in his pocket | photographed everything we saw, in- pressible woman poking a No. 2 | 
will not do—except perhaps save | cluding an American cooker, the his-| Brownie against the window of our car 
money. toric * Goldfish Chateau,’ and a Belgian and trying to find a perfectly good king 
It was during this leave that I | leading a little pig, with the inscription, | ina small viewfinder ; of the Colonel on 
barged right into Groraer, “ George " | “ The only good Bosch in the country” ; | my right saluting, with a fearful wag- 
i | being our very own King, besides being | but on the whole Ypres on a Sunday | gle of the hand, without his hat on, 
Emperor of India. | afternoon is hardly more exciting than that article having been simply swept 
To bridge the apparent gap between the “ great commercial centre" of Scot- | off hy my own tremendous “ circular- 
_my arrival and the perturbing catas- | land. motion-thumb-close-to-the-forefinger- 
_ trophe referred to, it is only necessary; At intervals the Staff dashed up and touching-the-peak-of-the-cap, etc., etc. 
| to add that if you enter from the main | spoke a word or two to the traflic man, | Through the haze I saw His Masrsty 
route from Hazebrouck you will find | but they departed again and nothing | graciously return our salute and I seem 
| just off the road a convoy of some sixty | happened. We all had a turn at that _to recollect Vee taking his salute as a 
dear things seeing as much life as can | traflic man, and what we don’t know} personal compliment to the feminine 
| be beheld while groping into the insides | about his home life, pre-war and pro-| element in the car, and smiling back 
of the Red Cross motor ambulance | bable post-war troubles, isn't worth | delightedly in return. 
| which it is their job to feed, wash, coax | putting on any demobilisation paper.| The next thing I remember was that 
i | and drive. And each time we tackled him we got a| the car had passed, the traffic man was 
I have the entrée here (except when | different idea of the K1xa’s movements | gazing reproachfully at us, the Ford had 
the relentless Miss Commanding Officer | —H1s Masesry must have had an extra- | expired and our chauffeur had stopped 
chases me out for breaking the two-and- | ordinarily complex journey that day. {his engine. I don't know what Sadie 
a-half rules which govern the place),| Suddenly we were free! The Krixa/ did all this time, but since, from her 
and when I admitted incautiously that | was going to lunch near the Cloth Hall} position, she must have seen the 
the only place on the Front that I had| and would not be by till 2.30 p.m.) whole thing in better perspective, I 
not seen or been frightened at was! Knowing that any order emanating | don’t wonder the girl looked white. 
Passchendaele, they smiled pityingly | from a Staff is liable to instant cancel-| Returning to consciousness I heard 
: j} and promised to take me there on | lation we rushed back to the car and} Vee utter a tremendous sigh of intense 
H Sunday fora joy ride. Shades of 1917! | told the driver to“ Go!" with the“G” | satisfaction. 
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What whirligigs of cireumstance time | hard, as in shell fire. 


and the armistice have brought us! It 

was in the joy ride we nearly upset a 
dynasty. 

| To accomplish the journey in greater 

| comfort, Vee and her hut companion 

Sadie got hold of a perfectly good 

Colonel man who had a perfectly good 


off. We were a perfectly organised 
unit, consisting of four sections (in- 
cluding two No. 2 Brownie Sections), 
A.8.C. complement (one lunch bas- 
ket), Aid Post (bandage and thermo- 
| meter, carried as a matter of course by 
Sadie, who thinks of these things), a 
Seoteh dog (mascot) and a flask of 
similar nationality (medical comforts 
for the troops). 





car and had, moreover, a perfectly good | 
excuse to go to Passchendaele (he was | 
really going to Boulogne), but wanted | 
to get a good flying start, and we set 


Whether we went) “I sniped him,” she said, and cuddled 
round or over the traflic man I don’t | the No. 2 Brownie affectionately. 

| know, but we slid with terrific speed| “Did you turn it round after the last 
jinto Ypres. Traffic was a little con-| one?" I asked suddenly. 

| gested round the ruined cathedral, and| “No, didn’t you?” 

| we barged right up against a panting} And of course we hadn’t. And there, 
| Ford, which had one lung completely | in the undeveloped spool lies H1s Ma- 
| gone and the other seemingly a little | JESTY superimposed on the back of the 
porous. A stream of traffic was coming | Bosch piglet we had photographed out- 
| down our side of the road; no matter, | side Ypres. Isn't that just the hardest 
we must get on. Urged on by our ad-| of luck? 

vice the driver pulled out from behind) I’m going to ask if I can develop the 
| the dying Ford and tried to pass. It! film without running the risk of losing 
| was fearfully exciting. Some Staff on|my commission, After all it’s not so 
_ the bank began to wave to us. Think-| yery inappropriate, is it ? I. 
|ing perhaps they knew some of us, or) ~~ 
| thought the girls looked nice, I smiled 





} 


: P } “oR Nsiv ods j Home 
}and nodded back. More Staff waved Ome he ae hag ev 


more arms. We were awfully pleased | escape from drowning at —— on Saturday.” 

with our reception. Still three abreast | Scotch Paper. 
on the road, the Ford having flickered | And yet people say, ‘“ What’s in 6 
| up before death, we reached the cross- j name?” : 
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THE WAR 


Nurse. “ WHICH BABY HAV! ME ¥ 


TO A YV.A.D, HALL-PORTERESS. 


(With apolegies to R.K 
Ir you can keep your courage and your curls up 
When life a whirling chaos seems to be 
Of amorous swains who want to ring their girls up 
And get them through at once (as you for me 
If you can calin the we ary and the waxy, 
When no appeals, however nicely put 
Can lure from rank or pub. the ticking taxi, 
And they, poor devils, have to go on foot ; 
If you can stem the rush of second-cousins 


Who crowd to get a glimpse of darling Fred, 
When Father, Mother, Aunts and frie 

Already form a circle round his bed ; 
If, in a word, you run a show amazing, 

With precious little help to see you through it, 
Yours is a temper far above all praising, 

And—here we reach the point—I ‘ve seen you do it. 


nds in dozens 








have the name attached t 


aid the public were being 


* Annie was fined £2 for failing t 
apples at a stall in Market. Mr 


wilfully kept in ignorance as to what th 


re buying. 


P neial Paper. 
We think the Magistrate was rather pernickety. Most 
people know an apple when they see one, but the trouble 
in these days is to see one at all. 
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NURSERY. 


Little Girl. “THank you, Nurse—I'M BEING SERVED 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 

I apmire all poilus, and especially did I admire Pierre. 
Once only did I find him at fault. It was one of my fune- 
tions on a hospital ship plying between - and - to 
wheel about the more fortunate of the patients. On the 
occasion on which I met Pierre he was journeying to his 
mother in London and was temporarily engaged in the 
same pursuit. I beheld him approaching with his charge 
and immediately ported my helm. He bore down on his, 
keeping to his right, and we collided. 

“ Keep to your left, you fool!"’ I cried as the crash came. 

“ Mars non! le droit, M’steur.” 

Here was a deadlock indeed. It was an English ship, 
therefore the English rule of the road should be main- 
tained. On the other hand, the fact that we were still | 
in French waters was in his favour. But my stubborn | 
sritish will would not give way, and Heaven knows how | 
long we should have remained there had not one of the 
invalids grunted, ‘‘Caan't thee keep t’ the rule o’ the | 





waater?” and I saw a dignified way out of the difficulty, 
I withdrew to the right, and we passed on with no ani- 
mosity towards one another, Still, it was a near thing | 
for the Entente. 





“The unfortunate lady was examining an unloaded pistol when 
} 


it went off and caused instantaneous death.”— Times of Ceylon. 
; ° . > oe . ° | 

| In the circumstances we trust we are justified in thinking 
| 


| this tragic intelligence to be the result of a false report, 
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lme of either of those celebrated structures,” I said, “ but 
THE NEW GAME. ru take the Bank of England for choice.” 


Iv Hubbard were not my friend I should describe him as} “ But,” said Hubbard, “ you don’t take either of them, 
one of the most amiable and most muddle-headed of man-| you see it in a flash and it’s gone. 
kind. Under the influence of his mind things that are| ‘ What do you see in a flash?” I said. ; 
quite clear become confused and lose themselves in long} “The building that the man who has gone out and is 
vistas of statement and sub-statement and sub-sub-state- | asking questions in order to guess the person everybody is 
ment, and a plain tale is darkened until at the end nothing thinking of reminds you of,” said Hubbard. pas 
is left of what it originally was. If you don't believe me} “Oh, yes. That makes it absolutely clear,” said Butter- 
listen to what follows. jfield. “Let's get to work. Personally I haven't got 
We were sitting in the drawing-room one evening beyond scrambled eggs.” . 
recently ; the various topics of the day having been more; “And I am lost in tapioca,” I said.“ Let 's get to bed.” 
or less exhausted, som y proposed a round game as a That's as far as Hubbard ever got with the explanation of 
diversion. Hubbard saw his chance and dashed in. “ Yes, his game. We left him struggling and went to bed. 
by Jove,” he said, “let's have the new game of ‘ Likenesses ;’ a3 


by Mia day | 
ib'e @ peeenr rippiag gems, I played 18 the other cay! THE TRUTHFUL TRAVELLER. 


and never laughed so much in my life.” | , 
“ How do you play it?” I said. _ |Aun my life I’ve been a rover; I have ranged the wide 
“Oh,” said Ho bard, “it’s one of the easiest games in| world over, 

the world. All you have to do is to keep your mind clear; And I've had the very devil of a time; 

and remember what you are driving at.” I've philandered through Alsatia with the nautch-girl and 
“Right,” I said. “ But what are you driving at?” the geisha ; 
“ Well,” said Hubbard, “one of us goes out or stops his} I have heard the bells of San Marino chime. 


ae Thate's nothing very now aboat that,” T said; “I'ye|!'¥e hobuobbed in Honolulu with the Zouave and the Zulu, 


played it a thousand times.” I have fought against the Turks at Spion Kop; 


+ Wait a bit,” said Hubbard, “and don’t be so ready to In a spirit of bravado I've accosted the M1kapo 
plunge. I tell you this is an entirely new and original And familiarly addressed him as “ Old Top. 











ses Well,” said Hubbard, ie you choose somebody to be a Winds its way from Cincinnati to Penang. 
likeness. When your man comes in again he begins to ask 


questions.” I have crossed the far-famed ferry from Port Said to Pondi- 
“Vegetable, animal or mineral,” said Butterfield, “I cherry ; 
knew it was.” | Inadroschky shot the repids at Hongkong ; 


“No, it isn’t,” said Hubbard. “The man who has gone I have pounded to a jelly dancing dervishes at Delhi, 
out and has come in says to you, What food does the, And | 've chased the chimpanzee at Chittagong. 
person you 've chosen remind you of? and you say tapioca 
pudding or beef-steak and kidney pie.” 

“ But,” I said, “there’s nobody in the whole wide world)  ¢ and-sodas, evi dl 
who reminds me of either of those things.” _ Scaled the mighty Mississippi's snow-clad peaks, 

“ Well, you can choose your own food,” said Hubbard. Galloped madly on a llama through lagoons at Yokohama 
“If you don’t like tapioca pudding you can answer scram- | And found rubies at: Magillieuddy’s Reeks. 
bled eggs. Only scrambled eggs must remind you of the) Where the Tagus joins the Hooghly I have bowled the 
person you have in your mind. Then you go on to the| wily googly, 
next man, and you ask him what cloth he reminds you of, | - 
and he answers tweed or Irish frieze or best, Angola.” On a rickshaw I've gone sailing, with my boomerang 
; — merevion 9 said Butterfield, ‘tell me what ‘best | impaling a 
Angola’ means? I’ve seen it often in my tailor’s bills; | ooded cobras re oe Seep 
mostly, I think, as waistcoats, but I've an known what | Serre wenn on the ia See ot agua’. 
it really is. If I had to guess now I should say it is some- | I have slain the beri-beri with « ball from my knobkerry ; 
thing composed in equal parts of fancy waistcoats, tapioca | I have climbed the Pole and leapt across the Line; 
pudding and serambled eggs.” | I’ve seen seals in Abyssinia and voleanoes in Virginia, 

“ Well, you'd be wrong,” said Hubbard; “it’s nothing| And I’ve dived into the shark-infested Rhine. 

| 


I have heard the howdah’s how! at Hyderabad ; 





of the sort. When you have got as far as scrambled eggs | 1. ea a . 

| your man ought to begin to have a faint glimmering ——" ‘ga? pemmican’s fierce claws and the tiffin’s gaping 
| “But,” I said, “there's the tapioca pudding. What are} ake saat k in abje ' , 

| you going to do with that? You can’t be allowed to play | = pene tienist game he Aer’ » echoing hed: 


fast and loose with that.” In a sp ook have tracked them and attacked them and 
| “Don’t you see,” said Hubbard, “that that’s a mere| 2en hacked them 


_ example and now done with? Do please remember that we | Into mincemeat. with my wr calumet. 
| have got on to Irish frieze. You must allow me to explain | 1 have interviewed the Mvutrian, Krucer, MeNevik, 
| the game in my own way. Now your man tackles the next | ABDULLAH, ae a 
| Person m turn. What building, he asks, does he remind; Losenauta, Srrrina Buin and Clan-na-Gael ; 
Joa of? and the answer is Cologne Cathedral or the Bank} When I think of where I’ve been, what I've done and 
England. what I've seen, ) 


“It would be difficult to choose anyone who reminded} I’m surprised that I'm alive to tell the tale. 

















game.” y _. | T’ye been captured by banditti, kissed a squaw in Salt | 
“Let him,” said somebody else, “get on with it in his Lake City, 

OWn Wey oF We shall be here till past midnight. Goahead,| Carved my name upon the tomb of Li Hune Cuana, 

Hubbard. And been overcome by toddy where the turbid Irrawaddy 


I've smoked baksheesh in pagodas, stood a Dago Scotch- | 





| 
| 
| 


} 
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Standing Lady. “MY HUSBAND WAS MADE A COLONEL JUST BEFORE THE ARMISTICE.” 
Seated ditto. “M¥ HUSBAND WOULD HAVE BEEN A GENERAL IF IT HADN'T BEEN FOR THE WAR.” 











— ~ = 
crime, but somehow I may forget other things more easily. 
f ns BOOKING OFFICE. , | One would welcome the revised judgment of Dr. Sour 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) upon this particular expression of the German spirit. 





BatTtTLe-Books have already come to wear (even in so 
short a time) a strangely archaic aspect. But Through the} To those who have been persuaded by writers like Mr. 
Hindenburg Line (HoppER AND StoUGHTON) is, as its name} H. G. Weis that the horse has not and ought not to have 
tells you, nearer to date than most. The writer, Mr. F. A. any part in modern warfare, Captain Stoney GALTREY's 
McKenzir, was a Canadian war correspondent whom the | 7’he Horse and the War (“Country Lire”) will come as a 
Canadian Staff, believing (as he himself says) “that the] revelation. Mr. Wetus has said that the sight of a soldier 
right place for a war correspondent is where he can see | wearing spurs makes him sick, or words to that effect; yet 
What he is supposed to describe,” allowed to live among 
the troops in the front line. As a result of this unusual | opinions and teaching that they went on steadily adding 
privilege, his pictures of the great fights in the last stages | horses, many of them cavalry horses, to the Army. We 
of the War have the reality of personal experience, The} began the War with twenty-five thousand horses, and we 
actual smashing of the-Line, for example, is an epie of | finished it with considerably more than a million, to say 
heroism and achievement still hardly realised by people at | nothing of the mules, who diffused an air of cynical amuse- 
hone, who cling to an idea that the final victories were | ment over the military proceedings in which they were 





be welcomed at this moment by those amiable sentiment-| But those who have watched the work of our armies at 
alists who would have us treat the enemy as a Bosch and | close quarters will be the last to agree with him. Captain 
a brother. The hospital raid at Etaples is one of them; | Gaurrey in fact proves his case. He has an enthusiasm 


so neglectful were our military authorities of Mr. WELLs’s | 


when, even after the light of the burning huts had made 
ignorance impossible, the gentle Hun, swooping low, swept 
with machine-gun fire the nurses and doctors who were 
attempting to remove the wounded. That, I think, is a 
memory that will linger. Another picture, queerly dispro- 
portionate in the anger it excites, is that of the fruit garden 





for horses and has written a most interesting book. The 
illustrations are excellent and appropriate, and the book is 
admirably got up. : 

Valour is apt to get the better of discretion in any novel 
that attempts to be quite up to date with a political subject. 











in a great country house, with its wealth of famous old peach | Mrs. TWEEDALE places The Veiled Woman (Jenkins) in 
and pear trees still in place along the walls, but every one | some vague period later than August, 1914, largely in order 
methodically sawn through. By comparison & trifling to deery a Government that really by now one fails to 








gained over an enemy enfeebled and at disadvantage. There | compelled to bear a part. This may conceivably be one | 
are other chapters in the record that may perhaps hardly | more proof in Mr. WELLs's eyes of our incurable stupidity. | 
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identify, and to let off sundry feminist squibs | 
which, in view of the present position of woman suffrage, | 
can only be described as fireworks half-price on the 6th of 


| November. Further, to get all my grumbles frankly over, 
she so constantly makes sweeping assertions against the 


other sex that even the most chivalrous of male reviewers 


| may be inclined to kick. To hear a lady pronounce once | 
| or twice that the males of the species are obviously dimin- 


| ishing in stature and strength, or that the whole programme 
| of the earth’s return to the highest ideals is in womans 
hands, may be good for the masculine soul, but after a 


while it brings up vividly Besant’s story of The Itevolt of 
Man—what happened then and just why. The claim to a 


_ monopoly of self-sacrifice in particular comes very badly in | 


| War-time, 


All the same, if you cut out this top-hamper | 
the story of The Veiled Woman on its personal side is 
distinctly a good one. I wished the heroine had not spoiled 


| her fine enthusiasms by mixing them so freely with a 


| spoil by giving it away | 


HNN jbo 
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| 






| works up to a capital 


} in 


| of understanding, this 


| personal vendetta; but after all it is not the characterisa- 


tion that intrigues one here. The plot—which I will not 


goes excellently, and | 
climax. 


Mr. Boyp Case is| 
the literary liaison 
otticer between the In- 
fantry and the Air 
Force. In the won- 
derful stories contained 
Airmen O' War 
(Murray) his object is 
to make the armies on | 
the ground understand | 
what they owe to the 
armies of the air. If} 
they suffer from a lack | 





is not, | gather, likely 
to be removed by the 
airmen themselves, for 
they have evidently im- 
bibed some of the spirit 
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RL. 


and crackers | tale. Stay, there is yet another, Kenrick, the private tutor 


of Tony, whose treatment by the author is at least vigorous, 
I found him just a little surprising. A creature, we are 
told, over fond of good food and wine, who, dining with his 
pupil on the latter's sixteenth birthday and attempting 
convivial airs, is shown his place with a promptitude recall- 
ing the best manner of the eighteenth century. Subse- 
quently, one gathers, he took to chronic alcoholism, combined 
with amateur blackmail; and a final appearance shows the 
fellow dribbling wine over the evening shirt, to whose wear 
the author is at pains to tell us he was unused. 
a low race, these tutors, about whom I seem hitherto to 
have been strangely misinformed, 


Clearly | 





Shah 


Fan ee ats S 


Captain Ronert B, Ross has made excellent business of | 


In 


any case there could be no doubts about the merits of this | 


famous Scottish territorial division; it is one of the very | 


many British divisions which has proved itself the best of 
all. I can recall its first appearance at the Front as a 
constituted unit, and 





caused was 
and comforting. But 
our author is not only 


the literary art. Clearly 
|he appreciates that a 
fine subject is not all 


| gift of observation, the 
| power of conveying an 
limpression, and a re- 
| serve of humour always 
jready at need. All 
these are his in abund- 
ance. His book treats 
of two earlier periods 
‘of the war ; the second, 
the long-drawn offen 
sive of the 


of our Navy and are magnificently reluctant to talk about | will make the most intimate appeal to men of his 


their achievements, But this reticence has its dangers, | 
and Mr. Boyp Care has set to work to remove them. | 
Here he has written nothing for which he cannot find “an | 
actual parallel fact.” I honestly believe him and com- 
mend his book both to those who have a passion for tales 
of high adventure and also to those—if there are such—who | 


| replete with every modern comfort. 


own and the other divisions involved. To those 
knew the affair at first hand the story will recall much 


can speak to it that the | 
impression its arrival | 
welcome | 


la soldier; he has also | 


lthatis wanted to make | 
}a good book; that one | 
| needs, for instance, the | 


Somine, | 


who | 


that they saw and felt themselves; often they will recog- | 


nise a map-reading or will come across the name of a 


humble billet which they too regarded as a paradise | 


Upon those who now 


need authentic instances of what our Airmen O’ War have | learn it for the first time a deep and enduring impression 


done for us. 

The best I can honestly say of Tony Heron (Cours) is 
that it bas all the makings of a good novel, but unfortun- 
ately “Py ehepe. unmade or rather unvitalized. It is the 
tale of a boy’s upbringing by a sternly antagonistic father, 
of his growth to maturity, his love affairs, and in due course 
his relations with his own son, All the events happen that 
pre proper to a scheme of this type; but somehow, despite 

he fact that Mr. C. Kenner Doiiare wields a practised 
and often picturesque pen, the whole affair remains a 
literary exercise and declines to come alive. Perhaps in 
justice I should except two characters, Roland, the sturd y 
son born out of wedlock to Tony, and Phil, weakling child 
of old Heron by ® second marriage. Both these and the 
relation of the pair to each other furnish a pleasant con- 
trast to the angmia which seems to affect the rest of the 


will be produced. Captain Ross writes always with a due 
respect for the serious nature of his subject ; but there are 


| 
| 


| times when he breaks away from his military and literary | 


| . . . ° . 
discipline. There is, for example, a moment when he dines 


well, ‘no more wisely than was desirable, no less wisely 
than was excusable.” It must be added that the accom- 


} f . . ° 
ol a certain merit. At any rate they assist. 





Smith Minor Again. 
_“ Cesar autem erat imperator sui generis.” 
Kaiser was a general of the pig tribe.” 


« Now the 


The Silent Service. 





| inaudible order down’ a tube. There was asnap and acrash, A button } 


| Was pressed, and, presto ! "—Daily Paper. « 

















| panying sketches are, if not of an ambitious order, yet | 





“ As the President's steamer came alongside the officer shouted an | 
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CHARIVARIA. | acute, but whether sufficiently so to{ the passing of a number of counterfeit 
justify the attitude of a contemporary, | Treasury notes As we go to press we 
Tue huge waterspout observed off | which deals with the subject under the! learn that most of the victims are going 
Guernsey last week “travelling towards | sinister title,“ Maxims for Mistresses,” | on as well as can be expected, though 
France” is believed to have been | is open to doubt. | recovery is naturally slow. 
making for the Peace Conference. : ee 
ss | The case of the North Country work-| Mr. Wietiam Le Qvevx is said to 
tan who voluntarily abandoned his| be very much annoyed at the wicked 
being torpedoed ate his pocket-book to unemployment grant in order to take a! way in which Russia has been appro- 
prevent his sailing instructions from | job is attributed to a morbid craze for | priated by other writers. 
falling into the hands of the Germans. notoriety. oe 
The report that the ex- Kaiser has whiled | . | Much regret is felt at the news that 
away the time at Amerongen by chew- As a result of the engineers’ strike | the recent outbreak of Jazz music is 
ing up three copies of the German White | and the failure of the heating apparatus,| not to be dealt with at the Peace 
| Book and one of Prince LichNowsky's! we understand that Government offi- | Conference 
| Memoirs is probably a variant of this} cials in Whitehall have spent several | 
| story. ox sleepless days. | Is gallantry dying out? We ask 
| because Tit Bits has an article 
entitled, “Women Burglars.”’ 
|We may be old-fashioned, but 
surely it should be “ Lady Bur- 
| glars.” : 


The Captain of a Wilson liner on 


* | * 


“Our chief hope of control of 
influenza,” writes Sir Ar: HUR 
| NewsHoumeE of the Local Gov- 
| ernment Board, “lies in further 
investigation.” Persons who 
insist upon having influenza be- 
tween now and Easter will do so 
at their own risk. 


On the last day for investing 
‘in National War Bonds, a 
|patriotic subaltern was heard 
at Cox’s asking if his overdraft 
could be transferred to these 
securities, 


Writing to a previncial paper 
| a correspondent asks when Mr. 
| Paiuir SNOWDEN was _ born. 
| Other people are content to ask 
“Why?” * 


* 
“The market price of radium 
to-day,” says a Continental jour- 
| nal, “is £345,000 an ounce.” In 
order to avert waste and deterio- 
ration, purchasers are advised 
jto store the stuff in barrels in 
'a large dry cellar. 


i 

“ We think it prudent to speak | 

| with moderation on all sub-} 
| jects,” says The Morning Post. 

There now! . 
+ 


We mentioned last week the Mr. Punch does not wish to 





startling rumour that a Civil 
Servant had been seen running, | 
and a satisfactory explanation | 
has now been issued. It ap- 
pears that the gentleman in 
question was going off duty. 


|boast unduly of bis unique | 
qualities, but up to the time of | 
going to press be had made no | 
offer for Drury Lane Theatre. | 





| 





In view of the recent news- | 

: | «Now Look HERE, SumvKrns—I can’? mAVE ory cuter | paper articles on spiritualism, | 
According to the Matin, the| CASHIER TURNING UP LIKE THIS. ir's A DISGRACE TOTHE | several prominent persons are 
| Bavarian Premier told a news-} ° sa . |about to announce that they 
| paper man that the Bavarian have decided not to grant any 
| revolution cost exactly eighteen shil-!| We gather that the mine reported to interviews after death. 


WELLE, Str, I STARTED ALL BIGHT, BUT I CAME BY TUB} 


J 
lings. This seems to lend colour to the | have been washed up at Bognor turns | ° ; 
rumour that Dr. Eisner picked this| out to be an obsolete 1914 pork pie} Liverpool Licensing Justices have | 
revolution up second-hand in Russia. but fortunately the pin had been | urged the Liquor Control Board to take | 

removed. | steps to prevent the drinking of methy- 

“Springfield and Napsbury Lunatic) lated spirits by women. It is suggested 
Asylums,”’ says a news item, “are to The Daily Express tells us that a | that distillers should be compelled to | 
be known in future as mental hospitals.” | erowd of new monkeys have arrived at | give their whisky a distinctive flavour. 
Government institutions which have|the Zoo. We are pleased to note this, | 


hitherto borne that title will in the because several of the monkeys there “A box of cigarettes was all that | 


ares . + as “ Denart-| were certainly the worse for wear, | burglars took from the Theatre Royal, | 
future be known simply as “ Depart-| were cert ~ , . 
ments.” ~ | Aldershot,” says a news item. There | 


* 


| A contemporary anticipates a boom is something magnificently arrogant | 
. - z ‘ ” 
A German sailor, who is described as | in very light motor cars at ahundred and | about that “ all. 
° ™ } . . eal . iit } 
“twenty-seven, 6 ft. 9} in.,” has escaped | thirty pounds each. They are said to) 


from Dorchester camp. A reward has| be just the thing to carry in the tool ‘Saying ‘Thank you’ toa customer,” | 
° . " > | . oe . l eanem « "a the ‘os , = ever . 
been offered for information leading to | box in case of a breakdown. | Says @ news item, . Wallasey butcher 
the recapture of any part of him. + * | fell unconscious. n our neighbour- 
* A sensation has been caused in| hood it used to be, until quite lately, | 








The servant question is admitte lly | Scotland, says The National News, by | the customer who fell unconscious. 
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THE CAREER. 


My pear James,—Ere long the mili- 
tary machine will be able to spare one 
of its cogs—myself. Yes, James, soon 
you will once again see me in my silk 
hat, cerise fancy vest and brown boots 
(among other garments). I think I 
shall have brass buttons on all my 
coats for the sheer joy of seeing them 
without let or hindrance grow green 
from lack of polish. I shall once again 


train my hair in graceful curling strands | 


under (respectively) the south-east and 
south-west corners of my ears. If I 
meet my Brigadier in the street I shall 
notice him or not just according to 
my whim of the moment. But, James, 
I shall have to work for my living. 
There's the rub. 

I must say the Army tries to help 
one. Somebody or other has issued a 
whole schedule of civil occupations to 
assist me in my choice of a career. It 
offers an embarrassment of riches. 

Take the “A's.” I was momen- 
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tarily attracted by Air Balloon Maker. | 
It sounds a joyous job. Think of the| 
delight of sending forth these delicate | 
nothings inflated and perfect. My only 
fear is that I should destroy the fruits 
of my own labour. One touch of my 
rough hands is always inimical to an 
air-balloon. And if you know of any 
more depressing sight than a collapsed 
air-balloon, all moist and incapable of 
resurrection, for heaven’s sake keep it 
to yourself, 

Allowance Man (brewing) sounds 
hopeful. My only question is: Does 
an Allowance Man (brewing) fix his 
own allowance (brewed) ? 

Am I slightly knock-kneed or am I 
not? Do write me frankly on the 
subject. You have seen me divested 
of trousers. Because if I am then I 
don’t think I will try my luck as an 
Artist’s Model. 

Athlete.—Ha! I feel my biceps and 
find it not sosoft. It’s a wearing life, 
though. Is there such a thing as an 
Athlete (indoor)? You know my speed 
and agility at Ludo. 

I flatter myself I have musical taste, 
but Back and Belly Maker (piano) I 
consider yulgar—-almost indecent, in 
fact. Such anatomical intimacy with 
the piano would destroy for me the 
bewitel:ment of the Moonlight Sonata. 





There is something very alluring 
about Bank Note Printer. I see the 
chance of continuing the Army trick of 
making a living without working for it. 
Surely a Bank Note Printer is allowed 
his little perquisites. Why should he 
print millions of bank notes for other 
people and none for himself? I can 
imagine an ill-used Bank Note Printer 
very easily becoming a Bolshevist. 
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~~ Barb Maker (wire) I do not like. I 


ought to be abolished altogether. | 

lf I am wrong correct me, but isn’t | and (simply) Retired. 
the prime function of a Bargee to swear 
incessantly ? 


but that ’s for another article. ( 
Beneath the heading “ Bat” I find) is not even given a group? 


I have not even finished the “ B's,” 
have too many unpleasant memories of | A glance ahead and other enchanting 
the Somme. It is a hideous trade and| vistas are revealed. For instance, 
| Desiccated Soup Maker, Filbert Grower 


This Schedule is splendid in its way, 
Not my forte, James. | but why can’t they be honest? They 
What you thought you heard that day | must know that lots of us in our great 
in 1911, when I missed a six-inch putt, | national army are in ordinary life just | 
was only “ Yam,” which is a Thibetan | rogues and yvagabonds, The Schedule 
expression meaning “‘ How dreadfully | ignores such honest tradesmen. How 
unfortunate!” I knew a Major once—| is a respectable tramp to know when his 
|group is called for demobilisation if he 
What a} 





Bat Maker (brick) and Bat Maker | nation of prigs and pretenders we ure! | 


(tennis). Under which king, James ? Yours ever, WILLIAM. 
Anyway, I hate a man who talks about 
a “tennis bat.” He would probably | 
call football shorts ‘“‘ knickers.” 
I am favourably inclined towards | 
Bathing Machine Attendant (why not 
Bathing Mechanic, for short?) What 
a grand affair to ride old Dobbin into 
the seething waves and pretend he was 
a sea-serpent! Confidentially, there | 
are lots of people to whose bathing-| My butcher was extremely gruff, 
machines I would give an extra push And sold me—oh, such horrid stuff ; 
when I had unlimbered their vehicles | But I observe, since Peace began, 
and turned Dobbin’s nose again towards | Some traces of a better man. 
the cliffs of Albion. PP OE ee ee 
My pleasure in stirring things with a | I Mi nag A sham 5S eerestegl 2 a a 
ladle nearly decided me to train as a! ) ittle things like jam or cheese ; 
Bean Boiler ; but I fear the monotony. | + suadiraea oy ree 19 ce goer 
Nothing but an endless succession of | is scowl, I think, is not so black. 
beans, with never a carrot to make a} My coalman is a haughty prince 
splash of colour nor an onion to scent | No tears could move or facts convince; 
the steamy air. And, James, I have &/ But tyrants topple everywhere 
friend who is known to all and sundry! And he too wears a bumbler air. 
as “The Old Bean.” _Every bean I ) 
was called upon to boil would remind My milkman was a man of wrath 
me of him, whom I would not boil for | 48 he came down the garden path ; 
worlds. But, since the Hohenzollern fell, 
Here is something extraordinarily I find him almost affable. 
attractive—Black Pudding Maker. You 
know black puddings. I am told that 
when you stew them (do not eat them 
cold, 1 implore you!) they give off am- 
brosial perfumes, and that after tasting 
one you would never again touch péche | 
Melba. But as a Black Pudding Maker | 
should I become nauseated ” 
Almost next door comes Blood Col- | 





AUTRES TEMPS, AUTRES 
MEURS, 

|My baker gives me chunks of bread— 

He used to throw them at my head; 

His manners, I rejoice to state, 

Have very much improved of late. 


| And what is this? My greengrocer 
| (A most determined character) 
Approaches—'13 style—to say, 
“ What can I do for you to-day?” 








“GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 
BILL DISPOSING OF OLD PRUSSIA.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


lector. Wait while I question the Mess | Tit for tat; Prussia had already dis- | 


Cook . . . James, I cannot become a) posed of Old Brun. 
Black Pudding maker. The Mess Cook | ; a 
tells. me that Blood Collector and Black |g, ait. Cecil Harmswirth has vacated his 
Pudding Maker are probably allied | ‘ict in the ‘ gardtn suburb’ at O. Downing 
trades. How dreadful! | Strtet.”—Daily Mail. . 

How about Bobber? Does that mean | 1° the evident consternation of Carme- 
that 1 should have to shear my wife’s | eee 
silken tresses? Cousin Phyllis has ap-| _“‘I am an A.B.C. girl,’ said a passenger to 
peared with a tomboy’s shock of hair, | The Daily Mirror, ‘and have been — 
and she says it “ has only bee ,j | hours on my feet. If a get a seat in t 10 
By a « bobber vo T sar xno | Dulwich omnibus, I shall have another hour's 


wring his neck. But if Bobber has} pie saben & casein a paily Mirror. 
something to do with those jolly little | It seems to be high time that the 
things that dance about on cotton! omnibus company adopted the railway 
machines (aren’tthey called“ bobbins’ ?) regulation, “ Passengers are request 
I will consider it. ; not to put their feet on the seats, etc.” 
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ROUND ABOUT THE EARTH 
BUT YOU BET YOUR IMMORTALITY WE SHALL 
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F. E. 

A simple Biographic Recitative based 
on the Tonic Sol-Fa Note of Mi. 
In ante-bellum days, ah me, when I 

a stuffman used to be, and proudly 

pouched a junior’s fee, the Law List 

styled me “Smith, F. E.” Oh, how 
my place seemed small for me; not 
that I scorned the stuffman’s fee, but 
stuffy courts did not agree with me. 

I dearly longed to be respiring often, 

fresh and free, the breath that was 


| the life of me, so I became alive M.P. 


And, lest the spacious H. of C. should 


| fail to hold sufficiently the lot of air 


respired by me, said I, “A soldier 
1 will be—not one of Foot (that’s 
Infantry), nor yet the reg'lar Cavalry, 


| for barrack-life will not suit me, yet 


ride I. must the high gee-gee;" so I 
decided straight to be an officer of Yeo- 
manry. Drilling the troopers on the 


lea, the vent I craved for gave to me. 
| Moreover, on my high gee-gee I learned 


_ me, rude Members christened me“ FE. 


what galloping could be. 
Those back-bench days! Ah me, ah 


oF 


| And even Punch, in kindly glee, once 








on a time, did picture me a prowling 
beast, beside the sea, all spotted o’er 
with signs, “F, BE.” That patronymic 
thus will be preserved for immortality. 
Newspapers, too, I chance to see some- 
times apply that name to me. 

Although I found smart repartee, 
shot forth from back seats, gave me 
glee, still I aspired to climb the tree, 
so with restrained temerity I donned a 
gown of silk, t.¢. became a fully-fledged 
K.C. Then, after ablo A. J. B. was 
shunted by his great party and A. B. L. 
assumed the see, the latter's finger 
beckoned me to face direct the enemy. 
Anon the Krve created me a member 
of his own P.C, 

And then “the active life” for me, 
as Galloper to “ Gen’ral” C., the loyal 
Ulsterman, to free from acts of Irish 
devilry. I thanked “whatever gods 
may be” for training with the Yeo- 
manry | 

Then came the war with Germany. 
Alas, again I sighed, “Ah me,” and 
viewed the aspect gloomily, for I was 
then in apogee from all that mighty 
company that domineered the H. of C, 
A. ruled the roast, not A. J.B. But, 
happy thought, that company of mud- 
dlers held one hope for me—my con- 
stant pal of Yeomanry, the smashing, 
dashing Winston C.; result—the Cen- 
sorshipfor me. But not for long. The 


fresh and free and open air was calling | 


me, 80 off I went across the sea to join 
the Sighting soldiery. But soon there 
came a call for me, and back I came 





|in England,” it continued. 
| Very serious to quarrel with there; | 


across the sea to be His Majesty's 








What next was 1? Eureka! “ The 
Right Hon. Sir F, EB. Surrn, K.C.” 

Then came the storm. Sir Epwarp 
CO. threw up his job and let in me, before 
I searce could laugh, “ He, he!” to be 
His Majesty's A.-G. That wasn’t bad, 
I think, for me—a mild young man of 
forty-three! 

Next came “ the quiet life” for me. 
I held my tongue, buf drew my fee and 
ekemy A.-G. salary, Note’en the great 
calamity that overtook A.’s Ministry 
and raised the wizard, D. L. G., to 
offices of high degree disturbed my 
sweet serenity. Nor did I jib when 
Sir R. B. Fryiay took on unblushingly 
the job that seemed cut out for me. 
Unwilling he his weird to dree! I 
whispered, ‘‘ Mum's the word for me!"’ 

Now, after waiting patiently, as fits 
a man of my degrée, the Woolsack cries 
aloud for me, and soft and soothing it 
will be to my whole frame and dignity. 
And unto those who wish from me to 
know what will the ending be of my 
august biography, I answer in a minor 
key and classic language, “ Wait and 
see!” 





TRANSFORMATION, 


My house, which I am trying to let, 
is a modest little affair in the country. 
It has a small meadow to the south 
and the road to the north. There are 
some evergreens about the lawn. The 
kitchen garden is large but most in- 
differently tended; indeed it is partly 
through dissatisfaction with a slovenly 
gardener that | decided to leave. The 
nearest town is a mile distant; the 
nearest station two miles and a half, 
We have no light laid on except in a 
large room in the garden, where acety- 
lene gas has been installed. 

I am telling you these facts as con- 
cisely as I told them to the agent. He 
took them down one by one and said, 
“Yes.” Having no interest in anything 
but the truth, I was as plain with him 
as I could be. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘no gas anywhere 
but in garden-room.” 

“Yes, small paddock, about two 
acres, to the south.” 

“Yes, one mile from nearest town.” 

I was charmed with his easy re- 
ceptivity and went away content. 

A few days later I received the de- 
scription of the house which the agent 
had prepared for his clients. Being 
still interested in nothing but the truth 
I was electrified. 

“This very desirable residence,” it 
began. No great harm in that, 

“In heart of most beautiful county 


tastes must always differ; but it puts 
tho place in a new light. 


Nothing | 


“ Surrounded by pleasure-grounds.” 
Here I was pulled up very short. My 
jlittle lawn with its evergreens, my 
desolate cabbage-stalks, my tiny pad- 
dock—these to be so dignified! And 
where do the agents get their phrases ? 
Is there a Thesaurus of the trade, pro- 
fession, calling, industry or mystery ? 
“Garden” is a good enough word for 
any man who lives in Ins house and is 
satisfied, but a man who wants a house 
lean be lured to look at it only if it has 


Does an agent in his own home refer 
to the garden in that way? If his 
wife is named Maud does he sing, 
“Come into the pleasure-grounds "’ ? 

“ Burrounded,” too. I was so careful 
_to say that the paddock and so forth 
| were on one side and the road on the 
| other. 

I,.read on: “ Situated in the old- 
world village of Blank.” And I had 
beem serupulous in stating that we 
were a mile distant—situated in point 
of fact‘in a real village of our own, 
with church, post-office, ancient landau 
and all the usual appurtenances. And 
“old werld”! What is “old world”? 
Theye must be some deadly fascination 
jin the epithet, for no agent can refrain 
from using it; but what does it mean? 
| Do American agents use it? It could 
have had no attraction for Couumnus. 
Such however is the failure of our 
modérnity that it is supposed to be 
irresistible to-day. And “ village!” 
The indignation of Blank on finding 











| itself called an “ old world village” will 
| be something fierce. 


None the less, although I was amused 
and a little irritated, I must confess to 
the dawnings of dubiety as to the per- 
fect wisdom of leaving such a little 
paradise. If it had all this allurement 
was I being sensible to let others have 
it, and at a time when houses are so 
scarge and everything is so costly? 
Had: I not perhaps been wrong in my 
estimate? Was not the sanguine agent 
the true judge? 

I read on and realised that he was not. 
“One mile from Blank station.” Such 
a statement is one not of critical ap- 
| praisement but of fact or falsity. ‘The 
accent in which he had said, “ Yes, 
two and a-half miles from the station,” 
was distinct in my ear. 

I read further, ‘ Lighted by gas;” 
and again I recalled that intelligent 
young fellow's bright “ Yes, gas only 
in the garden-room,” 

What is one to do with these poets, 
these roseate optimists? And how de- 
ilightful to be one of them and refuse 
to see any but desirable residences and 
gas where none is! 

But it was the next trope that really 








jshook me: “ Well-stocked kitchaen- 





pleasure-grounds: is that the position ? | 
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a Po Frank. 
"FRtuneldg 
PORTRAIT OF MR. —~-, WHO HAD NO IDEA, WHEN HE FLED FROM LONDON TO ESCAPE AIR-RAIDS AND TOOK 


A THREE YEARS’ LEASE NEAR MAIDENHEAD, THAT THE WAR WOULD BE OVER SO SOON, 








garden,” Here I ceased to be amused | 


and became genuinely angry. The idea} STAGES. ing the next case. There was a rattle 
of calling that wilderness, that monu- | 1914, as of castanets. It was produced b 
ment of neglect, “well-stocked.” I] Mr. Smith (of Smith, Smith and|the teeth of No, 45012 Private Smit 
was furious. Smith, Solicitors) sat in his office] (of Smith, Smith and Smith, Solicitors), 


That was a week ago. Yesterday I| awaiting his confidential clerk, There|ecalled up in his group and late for 
wid a flying visit to the country to} was a rattle as of castanets outside} parade. 
] ying 


see how things were going and how/|the door. It was produced by the| Adolphus was famous for severity... 
many people had been to view the place;| teeth of the confidential clerk, Mr. 1919 
and my fury increased when, after again | Adolphus Brown. nate 
and for the fiftieth time pointing out Mr. Smith was a martinet... Mr. (late Major) Adolphus Brown 
to the gardener the lack of this and 1915. stood outside the door of Mr. (late 
that vegetable, he was more than} 4 Lieutenant A. Brown was | N° 45012) Smith (of Smith, Smith 
| normally smiling and silent and dense} . :)) oe oat ” eas ~|and Smith, Solicitors). There was a 
secrx. Saag: 5 |drilling his platoon. There was ®| settle as of cantante 
and impenitent. | rattle as of castanets. It was produced ot a Se a 
On which side of the door? 


“You Say here, ' he said at last, ne the teeth of the platoon. Both 
pulling the description of the house| ° Adolphus was a martinet . . . poth, 
from his pocket and pointing to the} ; win “Mr. Ian Macpherson, the new Chief Secre- 
words with a thumb as massive as it] 1916. tary for Ireland, posed specially yesterday for 
is dingy aud as dingy as it is n issive | The raiding party hurled itself into | the Sunday ENG Se wee Sea 
“you say here ‘ well-stocked kitchen|the trench, headed by an officer of | ° face.”—Sunday I sctorias, 
garden.” You ! lferocious mien, There was a rattle as| Let us hope they will keep the portrait 

And now I understand better the | of castanets. It was produced by the from him as long a possible. 
phrases, “ agents for good” and “ agents ‘teeth of the 180th Regiment of Land- SEES I eR BA 

’ | sturmers, awaiting destruction, 





=z 








“Three new telephone lines have been laid 
between London and Paris, and it is now 
Fr is ee Adolphus fell upon them... possible to pick up a telephone in Downing 

rom an official circular :— 1917. Street and speak directly to Mr. Lloyd George 

“If the man in question happens to be a} ‘ : ‘ MC — t at any time.”—Daily Chronicle. 
seaman, he will be included on A.F'.Z.8 in the Captain A. Brown, AL.U., On leave, $a Immediately on the appearance of the 
figures appearing in the square of intersection | hy his fireside. There was @ rattle as om l for lin D . 
Schwan dike ihesienniel colenmn epeedite in-l of 1. Pegg pe marathi above a long queue formed in Downing 

‘of castanets. It was produced by the}, . 
dustrial Group 2 and the vertical column for] 444 of Adolphus, Junior Street. Further telephones are to be 
Dispersal Area 1b,” Da a : ‘0 Phe abs d 5 ey installed to meet the rush. Someof the 
com Prepeecy 7 wthket- messages to the Premier, we under- 
1918, stand, have been couched in very direct 

| Major A. Brown, D.8.0., M.C. (on! language. 


for evil.” 


Yet there are people who still com- 
plain of a want of simplicity in the 
demobilisation regulations. 
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A TRAGEDY OF OVER-EDUCATION. 


Ir must not be thought that I under- 
estimate the value of education as a 
general principle; indeed I earnestly 
| beg of Mr, Fisner, should these lines 
‘chance to meet his eye, not to be in 
any way discouraged by them; but I 
_ have been driven to the conclusion that 
there is such a thing as over-education, 
and that it bas dangers. When you 
have read this story I think you will 
agree with me. It is rather a sad 
story, but it is very short. 





The population of my poutiry-yard | 


observe. He would greet the news of 
our victorious onsweep with exultant 
crows, while at the announcement of 
any temporary set-back he would 
mutter gloomily and go and scratch 
under the shubbery. On Armistice day 
|he quite let himself go, cackling and 
| mafticking round the yard in a manner 
almost absurd, 
bend ‘a little on that historic day ? 
Perhaps his greatest achievement, 
however, was the mastering of a system 
of signals, a sort of simplified Morse 
code, which we established through the 
medium of an old motor-horn. One 





_ was composed of five hens and Umslum- | blast meant breakfast-time ; two inti- 


| pogaas. ‘The five hens were creatures 


mated that 1 was about to dig in the 


of mediocrity, deserving no special} waste patch under the walnut trees 


mention—all very well for laying eggs 
an intellectual point of ;~~~~ 
| view simply napoo,as| — 
| the polyglot stylists | 
have it. Far otherwise | 
was it with Umslumpo- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gaas. He was a pure 
| bred, massive Black 


Orpington cockerel, a 
scion of the finest strain 
| in the land. Indeed 
| the dealer from whom 
[ purchased him in- 
_formed me that there 
| was royal blood in his 
| veins, and I have no 
reason to doubt it. One 
| had only to watch him 
| running in pursuit of a 
_ moth or other winged 
insect to be struck by 
| the essentially aristo- 
| eratic swing of his 
| wattles and the sym- 





metrical curves of his graceful lobes; 
/and the proud pomposity of his tail 
feathers irresistibly called to mind the 
| old nobility and the Court of Lovts 


Quatorze. Pimple, our tabby kitten, 
looked indescribably bourgeois beside 
him. 
But it was not the external appear- 
, ance of Umslumpogaas, regal though 
| it was, that endeared him to me so 
much as his great intellectual poten- 
tialities, That bird had a mind, and I 
was determined to develop it to the 
uttermost. Under my assiduous tuition 
he progressed in a manner that can 
only be described as astonishing. He 
quickly learned to take a letter from 
the post-girl in his beak and deliver it 
without error to that member of the 
family to whom it was addressed. 1 
was in the habit of reading to him 
extracts from the dail papers, and the 
interest he took in the course of the 
recent war and his intelligent appre- 
ciation of the finer points of Marshal 
Focu’s strategy were most pleasing to 





“GET ON WITH YOUR SUPPER, ROBERT. 
DAREN’T SAY ANYTHING FOR FEAR 1 SHOULD DEMOBILISE.” 


and he was to assemble his wives for a 


| and similar domestic duties, but from | diet of worms; three loud toots were 





Ty 
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the summons for the mid-day meal; 
four were the curfew call signifying that 


consorts to their coop for the night; 


in case of air-raids. Not once was 
Umslumpogaas at fault; no matter in 
what remote corner of the yard he and 
his hens might be, at the sound of the 
three blasts he would come hastening 


up with his hens for dinner. I was 
most gratified. 
And then came the disaster. I was 


sawing wood one morning in the sad- 
dle house, and Umslumpogaas and | 
jis wives were sitting round about the 
door, dusting themselves. All was | 
peaceful. Suddenly down the lane! 
which passes the gate of my yard ap- | 
peared a large grey-bodied car. Some 
school-children being in the road the | 
driver emitted three loud warning hoots+ 
of his horn. In an instant Umslum- 
gaas was on his feet and, his wives | 
at his heels, making a bee line for the | 





gate. By the time he reached it the 


But who did not un- | 


It’s ONLY THE MIssUSs, AND SHE 


| 
' 
it was time for him to conduct his | 
| 


and so on, with special arrangements | 


lear had passed and was turning the 


wt 
the | 


|corner that leads to the village, when | 
| . . A 
|the driver again sounded his horn | 


'thrce. With an imperious call to his 
| wives to follow, Umslumpogaas set off 
|at full speed in pursuit, and before [ 
jhad fully grasped the situation my 
entire poultry-yard had vanished from 
sight in the wake of that confounded 
motor-car, And it is the unfortunate 
truth that neither Umslumpogaas nor 
a single member of his harem has been 
seen or heard of since. It is as bad as 
the affair of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
| I said at the beginning that this was 
; rather a sad little story. Taking into 
| consideration the present price of new- 
laid eggs it amounts more or less to a 
tragedy, and I put it down to nothing 
but the baleful effects of over-edu- 
, cation. 


| 

| GARDENING NOTES. 
Meconopsis cambrica 
| (Welsh Poppy). Owing 
| to the wide popularity of 
ithe energetic daugliter 
| of the Priwe Minister 
| we understand that the 
| authorities at Kew have 
decided to re-name this 
plant Meganopsis. 
Digitalis.—The spel- 
| lingof the homely name 
of this well-known 
| plant is to be altered 
in the Kew List to 
inkeria gongh the sug- 
gestion of an interned 
;German botanist that 
| Mailed Fist would be 
}more suitable not hav- 
‘ing met with the ap- 
Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 


|proval of the 





“SPAIN’S REPUBLICAN PARLIAMENT. 
Lisbon, Wednesday.—It would seem that 
the Cabinet just formed by Senhor Tamagnini 
3arbosa will have in the next Parliament a 
moderate Republican majority.” 
Liverpool Daily Posi. 
No other journal seems to have noticed 
the re-annexation of Portugal by Spain. 
_ “The task of fitt ng the square men created 
by the war into square holes is certainly going 
to be one of tremendous magnitude.” 
Lancashire Daily Post. 
Krom some of the new Government 
appointments we gather that the Prime 


| Minister gave up the task in despair. 





“ Wanted to purchase elephants, sound and 
without vice, and to sell a variety of pigeons 
at reasonable prices.”—Pioneer (Allahabad). 
But we doubt if the advertiser will be 
able to get all the elephants, however 
free from vice, into the old pigeon- 
house, 
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THE FINANCIER. 

He had sat at the same table in the 
same restaurant for years—more years 
than he cared to count. He was not as 
young as he used to be. 

Always when he could he sat on the 
comfortable sofa-like seat on the wall 
side of thetable. When that was fully 
occupied he sat on the other side on an 
ordinary upright chair, in which he 
could not lounge at ease. 

He sat there now 
keeping a watchful eye for vacancies in 
the opposite party. 

Halt-way through his meal a vacancy 
occurred. He pushed his plate across 
the table and went round, sinking with 
a sigh into the cushioned seat. 

The departing customer had left the 
usual gratuity under the saucer of his 


disconte ntedly , 


coffee-cup. In a minute or two the} 
Waitress would collect the cup and 
saucer and the coins. 

But the waitress was busy. The 


room was full and there was the usual 


deficient service. 


He finished eating, lighted a cigarette | 

5 5 Fa) c 

It was general yublic w ould have »referred to} 3ulgaria the Balkan-Jug stopped running.” 
5 I 8 5 P 


and called for a cup of coffee. 


then, I think, the thought came to him. | 


skins behind them. 
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, The other man’s cup, saucer and money 
were still there. 

His hand fluttered uncertainly over | 
the cloth among the crockery. There 
seemed to be nobody looking. His 
fingers slid under the other man’s 
saucer and ina moment the money was 
under his own. 

He rose, took his hat and bill and 
went. 

We left soon after. 

“ How mean!” said my wife. ‘“ Did 
you see? He made the other man’s 
tip do. Even a woman wouldn't have | 
done that.” 

It seemed severe, I thought, but that 
is what she said. 











‘The rats were chased out of camp and 
eir skins tanned and made into dainty 
purses and handbags.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


The rats having in their hurry left their 





“The front door of the Lord Mayor's coach- 
man opens on to a long, narrow staircase.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 

Very interesting, no doubt; but the 





learn something about his bow-window. 
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IN WINTER. 


Boreas blows on his high wood whistle, 
Over the coppice and down the lane 
Where the goldfinch chirps from the 
haulm of the thistle 
And mangolds gleam in the farmer's 
wain. 


|Last year’s dead and the new year 


sleeping 
Under its mantle of leaves and snow; 
Earth holds beauty fast in her keeping 
But Life invincible stirs below. 


Runs the sap in each root and rhizome, 
Primrose yellow and snowdrop cold, 
Windyflowers when the chifichaff flies 
home, 
Lenten lilies with crowns of gold. 
Soon the woods will be blithe with 
bracken, 
April whisper of lambs at play ; 
Spring will triumph— and our old black 
hen 
(Thank the Lord!) will begin to lay. 
ALGOL. 





A “Dry” State. 


“On the declaration of the armistice with 


Observer. 
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THE NEW NAVY. 


[Tho New Navy of small craft, created by the special needs of the 
War... has every reason to be proud of its share in bringing the 
War to a victorious conclusion, The good wishes of the Board of 
Admiralty and the Royal Navy will follow the armed yachts, trawlers, 
drifters and motor-boats after they have hauled down the colours 
they flew as His Majesty’s Auxiliary Patrol Vessels.” 

Admiralty Message to the Auxiliary Patrol Service.] 
Tur Old Navy wakened and got under way 
And hurried to Scapa in battle array, 
While the drifters and trawlers looked on from afar 
At the cruisers and battleships off to the War; 
Having sped their departure with ev'ry good wish, 
The drifters and trawlers returned to their fish. 


Do you know the sensation, so hard to explain, 

Of living a former existence again, 

With never a clue to the why or the when ? 

Well, the drifters and trawlers were feeling it then, 
And the sea chuckled deep as it washed to and fro 
On the hulls of the battleships up in the Flow. 


The Old Navy waited, the Old Navy swore, 

While battleships costing two millions and more 
Reviewed the position from starboard to port: 
“It’s small craft again, but we're terribly short ; 
Let us pray for the Empire whose sun never sets ;” 
Then the fishing fleet pensively hauled in its nets. 


And rolling with laughter, at varying speeds 

The New Navy sped to the Old Navy’s needs ; 
Unblushingly paintless, by units or lots, 

Came drifters and trawlers and whalers and yachts; 
And, heedless of Discipline Acts, I've been told, 
The New Navy cheerfully winked at the Old. 


Without any pride but the pride of its race, 

The New Navy took its historical place 

In warfare on quite unconventional lines 

As hunting sea vermin or sweeping for mines, 
Till the sea would agree when a battleship swore 
That surely they'd helped an Old Navy before. 


Through Summer and Autumno, through Winter and 
Spring 

The Old Navy patiently guarded the ring, 

The while the Auxiliaries out on the blue 

Were making the most of the flag that they flew, 

And a cruiser would call to her sister, astern, 

* Precocious as ever, they've nothing to learn!” 


The Old Navy stretched as they got under way 
To take the Surrender that fell on a Day, 

And the drifters and trawlers looked on from afar 
At the cruisers and battleships winning the War, 
And, cheering the conquest with ev'ry good wish, 
Prepared to go back to their nets and their fish. 


But scarce had the fishing fleet time to turn round 
When there fell on their ears a remarkable sound, 
And some who were present have given their word 


That the roll of Drake's drum through the squadrons | 


was heard ; 
Resulted a sequel as strange as it’s true, 
The Old Navy solemnly winked at the New. 


The moral is simple but worthy of note 

Whenever the spirit of Drake is afloat, 

There's only one Navy when foes come to grips, 

And nobody knows it so well as the ships, 

And so when the small craft are blessed by the Board, 





Demurely they murmur: “ New Navy? Oh, Lord!” 


OUR BEAUTY COLUMN. 
(Latest Style.) 

We four are such friends, Estelle, Rosalie, Beryl and I. 
If we weren't could we sit round and say the things to 
‘each other that we do? I ask you. 

It’s quite a small flat we have, just the one room, but 
it’s so convenient. There's a chemist’s next door, so it’s 
no walk to get everything we require. 

We were sitting round our cosy fireplace, wishing it 
were summer or that we had some coal, when one of those 
thoughts that make me so loved occurred to me. 

« Estelle darling,” I asked, though I knew, because the 
|box was on the mantelpiece, “ how do you get that lovely 
‘flush? Your nose is such a delicious tint; it reminds me 
of a tomato.” 

“T owe my colour to my fur coat,” replied Estelle 
frankly; “you've no idea how warm it keeps me. I[ 
think a natural glow is so much more becoming than 
an artificial one.”’ 

“ By the way, Madge,” put in Rosalie (I’m Madge), “as 
| you've started the game may I ask you aquestion? How 
'do you get such a lovely shine on your nose?” 

“Chamois-leather,” 1 replied sweetly. (You see we're 
| such friends we love telling each other our boudoir secrets.) 
| “T wish I knew how you keep those cunning little curls, 
| Estelle,” sighed Beryl longingly. ‘ My hair is so horribly 
| straight.” 

“It’s quite easy,” explained Estelle; “you can do it 
| with any ordinary flat-iron, though of course an electric- 
iron is the best. If you heat the iron over the gas or fire 
‘(if any) it gets sooty, and if you've golden hair, as I 
|have this year—well. Only,” she went on warningly, 
|‘always see that you lay your curl flat on the table 
| before you iron it.” 
| “I wish I could get my hands as white as yours, 
| Beryl,” I said. 

« You can’t expect to, darling; working at Whitehall as 
| you do your fingers are bound to get stained with nicotine. 
| Warm water and_soap is all J use. First I immerse 
jmy hands in tepid water, then I rub the soap (you can 

get it at any chemist’s or oil-shop) into the pores—you'd 

be surprised how it lathers if you do it the right way—and 
|then I rinse the soap off again. I learnt that trick from 
| watching our washer-woman—she had such lovely hands.” 
| “Why do you never use powder now, Estelle?” asked 
| Rosalie. ‘ Before the War one could never come near you 
| without leaving footprints,” . 

‘‘My reasons were partly patriotic, conserving the food- 
supply, you know, and partly owing to the mulatto-like 
| tint the war-flour gave me. One doesn’t want to go about 
| looking half-baked, does one?” 

“No,” we murmured, making a pretty concerted number 
| of it. 

“ But wrinkles, darling Estelle,” I pleaded—“ do tell us 
| what you do for your wrinkles.” 

“ Wrinkles,” murmured Estelle, with a pretty puckering 
of her brow—* I haven’t any left; I’ve given them all to 
you. 

(Evrrortar, Nore.—This series will not be continued in 
) our next Issue. } 














“MUSICAL. 
1916 car, nearly new, two-seater body, hood, screen, complete, £13.” 
; Provincial Paper. 
| At that price it probably would be “ musical.” 


“The latest telegrams from Berlin state that the Spartacus 
(Extremist) leaders are in extremis.”—Sunday Paper, 
But, confound it, that’s their element. 
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Sergeant. “ONLY ONE BUTTON DECENTL} 


AGAINST THE CANTEEN COUNTER.” 


A MILITARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—I write to ask 
your advice. As you know, the Army 
Council in its wisdom decreed that the 
| Army, before being demobilised, must 
| be educated. I have been chosen as 
one of the Educators. 

My efforts to lead the Army into the 
paths of light and learning were crowned 
with success until in an evil moment 
I undertook to teach Private Goodbody. 
| This genial ornament of our regimental 
sanitary squad is especially anxious to 
plunb the mysteries of arithmetic. 
When he had, as I thought, finally 
mastered the principle that if you bor- 
row one from the shillings’ column you 
must pay it back in the pounds’ column, 
I set him the following sum: 

“ Supposing you owed the butcher 
sixteen shillings and three pence half 
penny and took a pound note to pay 
him with, how much change ought he 
| to give you?” 

Private Goodbody scratched his he id 
| for several minutes and at last decided 
| that he did not know. 


“ But come, Goodbody I urged 
“surely it’s quite easy. \nd I re 
peated the question. 

“I don’t know, Sir; I don’t never 


have no truck with butchers,’ he de- 
clared emphatically. “I leaves that 
; ‘ of 
ere to the missus.’ 


_~—— a = - -- — 








CLEAN. AND I SUPPOSE YOU MANAGED TO 


“Ah!” I said, “and how does she 
get the money to pay him?” 

“ I gives it er,” said Goodbody, 

“ What does she do with the change?” 
I asked next. 

«Gives it back to me, I reck'n,” he 
aADSWE red, 

“Well,” I continued, “if you don’t 
know how much ehange there ought 
to be when you give her a pound and 
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GLT THAT ONE BRIGHT BY RUBBIN’ OF IT | 





THE WIND. 
| Tue day I saw the Wind I stood 
| All by myself inside our wood, 
| Where Nurse had told me I must wait 
| While she went back through the white 
gale 
To fetch her work 
why, 
But suddenly I felt quite shy” 


1 don’t know 


she spends sixteen shillings and three! With all the trees when Nurse was 


pence halfpenny, how do you know she 
gives you back the right amount?” | 

Private Goodbody eyed me with 
something suspiciously like contempt. 

“If my missus started playin’ any o’ 
them monkey tricks on me, givin’ the| 
wrong change an’ sich, I'd put it acrost | 
er,” he said | 

And there the matter rests for the} 
present. 1 feel that I should not lead | 
Private Goodbody any further into the | 
intricacies of his subject until he has| 
solved my problem. This he resolutely | 
professes himself unable to do, and begs 
to be allowed to leave it and piunge} 
into the giddy vortex of the multipli- | 


; 
| 
| 


cation table. 
Yours faithfully, Mentor. | 








“A cable message of 100 words from London | 
to Johannesburg to-day, at 2s. 6d. a word, 


costs £1 10s.” 
We suppose the Post Office makes a 
reduction for taking a quantity. 


| 


Lvening Paper. 


gone, i 
For quietness came on and on 
And covered me right round as though 


| 1 was just nobody, you know, | 


And not a little girl at all... 
But then—quite sudden—HnHeER torn 
shawl 
Came through the trees; I saw it | 
gleam, 
And sHEe was near. Just like a dream 
She looked at me. Her lovely hair 
Was waving, waving everywhere, 
And from her shawl—all tattery— 
There blew the sweetest scents to me. 
I didn’t ask her who she was; 
I didn’t need to ask, because 
knew ! That’s all... She 
didn’t wait; 
She went—when Nurse called through 








the gate. } 
“ Hor Water BatrLes—Best quality rubber, 


from 4/3 each.”—- Parish Magazine. 


A new kind of tank warfare, we suppose. 
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OUR DANCING MEN, 


“WHO'S THE SLIGHTLY ANCIENT DAME THAT THAT KID BINKS HAS BEEN DANCING WITH ALL THE EVENING?" 


“I punno, YounG BINKs DOESN'T EITHER. 
TO ‘Jazz.’” 





BuT HE SAYS SHE’S THE ONLY WOMAN IN THE ROOM WITH A GLIMMERINCG OF HOW 
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THOUGHTS IN COMMITTEE, 


Tue War decays ; the Offices disperse, 
And after many a bloomer flies the don ; 
All kinds of Bodies perish with a curse, 
And only my Committee lingers on, 
Still rambles gaily in the same old rings, 
Still sighs, “ At any rate, we are at one”’; 
Yet even here, so catching are these things, 
Something, I think, is going to be done. 


For me, I would not anything were done, 
But would for ever sit on this soft seat 
Each sweet recurrent Saturday, and run 
An idle pencil o’er the foolscap sheet, 
The free unrationed blotting-pad, and scrawl 
Delightful effigies of those who speak, 
But not myself say anything at all, 
Only be mute and beautiful and meek ... 
Are there not Ministers and ex-M.P.’s, 
A Knight, a Baronet, a Brigadier ? 
Is it not wonderful to be with these, 
To watch, and after in the wifely ear 
Whisper, “This morning I exchanged some words 
With old Sir Somebody, who thought of Tanks ; 
I saw the Chairman of the Board of Birds; 
I said, ‘How are you?’ and he answered, 
‘Thanks'” ?. 


| 








So let us sit for ever—and expand ; 
Let us be paid, not properly, but well. 
Let more men come, all opulent and bland, 

So that we qualify for some hotel, 
So that, as all the Constitution grows 
From little seeds long buried in the past, 
| We too may be a part of it! Who knows? 
We may become a Ministry at last. 


And if indeed our end must be more tame, 
Let large well-mounted photographs be made 
Of this high gathering, and let each name 
Beneath each face be generously displayed, 
That I may say, when penury has crept 
Too near for decency, to some old snob, 
“ That was the kind of company I kept 
When England needed me"—and get a job. 
A. P. H. 


“ Good Servants of all kings required at once.—Apply Mrs, — 
Registry.”- Provincial Paper. 








here should be a good supply, as several monarchs have 
lately given up housekeeping. 


“ REQUIRED, Romporer, to float £50,000 company for manufac- 
| turing bricks for reconstruction, Curiosity mongers please refrain.” 
Daily Paper. 

But for the warning we should have been sorely tempted 
| to inquire what a “ Rompoter" may be. 
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Jock. “BON JouR, M’srrUR. NOUS AVONS REVENUS DE PERMISSION ET NOUS SOMMES BLINQUANT MISERABLE. SI VOUS FEREZ MOM 
AMI DE SOURIRE, JE DONNERAI VOUS DIX FRANCS.” 


THE WAR DOGS’ PARTY. st ) important as some people seemed to | the trenches is the use of tact in coping 

é think, and that financial interests had} with delicate situations. Well, we drew 

I am a plain dog that barks his mind | to be considered. | up a very strong platform and were on 
and believes in calling a bone a bone,} And that's how the War Dogs’ Party|the point of carrying it unanimously 
not one of your sentimental sort that came to be formed, for when they heard | when our secretary, a clever fellow but 
allows the tail—that uncontrollable seat | how the land lay some of the influential | temperamental, like all poodles, spotted 
of the emotions—to govern the head.| dogs in our neighbourhood called a|the big yellow cat from No. 14 slinking 
I voted Coalition, of course. As a| meeting in Jorrocks’ Mews and elected|down the street on some poisonous 
veteran—three chevrons and the Croix| me chairman. We decided that mem-| errand or other, and the meeting ad- 
de Guerre—I could hardly refuse to) bership should not be confined to dogs} journed in what I can only describe as 
support the man who above all others, who had actually seen service at the|a disorderly manner. Of course we are 


But to say that I am satisfied with the! the trials of the War in the spirit of|as we called it, as carried, though the 
way things are going on—that’s a/ true patriotism should be eligible. A secretary insists on adding a fifteenth 
mouse of a very different colour, as the! slight difficulty was encountered in the| point, which he says is of vital im- 


to own the Prime Mryisrer and has|butcher’s shop and notoriously has} Yellow Cats. 


our invaluable suffrages buttonholed! the young hotheads claiming that he| Brirary ror British Dogs, which 
me the other day outside the tripe shop | was not eligible. But Snap is a very sounds very well, don’t you think? 
and commenced to tell me all the won- | populardog, and when heis not brooding | Sassafras, the Aberdeen terrier from 
derful things that we dogs would get if} over his national grievances is a merry | No. 3, a solid fellow but unimaginative, 
we only elected a strong Coalition Gov- | fellow and always ready to share a bone | wanted it to be Once a U-Doo atways 
ernment—better biscuits, larger kennels, | with a pal. So I ruled that on account) a U-Doe, but I ruled that that couldn't 
equal rabbits for all and I don’t know| of the historic wrongs of Ireland we | be right because once there had been a 
what else. But when I asked him| would overlook Snap's defiance of the 


| 


U-dog next door to us, but now there 
plainly, “ Are you in favour of keep- | Public Bones Order and allow him to} wasn't. Of course they all wanted to 
ing out the dachshunds?”’ the fellow} be one of us. hear about it, but we war dogs are 
hedged and said the question was not! One of the first things you learn in' supposed to be as modest as we are 





been very busy demanding what hecalls never been on bone rations, some of} The first plank in our platform is 





helped us war dogs to beat the Bosch.| Front, but that any dog who had faced | treating the Declaration of Peace Aims, | 


phrase goes. A terrier person whoclaims case of the Irish terrier who owns the | portance, relating to the Declawing of 
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Oficial (to applicant for post as policewoman). “ AND WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN THE EVENT O} 
Applicant, “Ou, | SHOULD—ER—CALL A POLICEMAN.” 





brave, so I simply said that he was | 
spurlos versenkt. But it isn’t only! 
German dogs we draw the line at. 
lake the Pekinese. I’ve always said 
if we didn't combat the Yellow Peril 
we'd regret it, and now the pests 
are everywhere. My master’s woman 
has one which she calls Pitti Sing. 
Did you ever hear of such a name for a 
dog? But then it isn’t a dog in the 
real sense of the word. Only last 
Friday the little beast flew at me—all 
over an absurd chicken bone which 
was really meant for me but had been 
put on to its plate by mistake—and 
| deliberately filled my mouth full of 
nasty tluffy fur. 
| Of course the woman had to come in 











| at that moment and, instead of chastis- 
_ ing the little monster, she grabbed it | 
_up and hugged it, saying, “ Diddums 


| Pitti Singums?” and a lot more silly 
| rot equally at variance with the facts. 
1 wagged my tail at her to show it 
| Wasn't my fault, but she just wouldn't 
, See reason and told master that I must 
| have ® good whipping. Of course 
| master and I both know that one isn’t 

whipped for a little thing like that, so 


| nasty great dog bite um pcor ickle | 





we retired into the study, and while 
master pretended to whip me I pre- 
tended to howl. I was just beginning 
to howl in a very lifelike way when the 
woman rushed in and called master a 
cruel brute, and said she didn’t mean 
him to hurt me really. 

Women are funny creatures and I’m 
glad I don’t own one. Snap, the but- 
cher’s dog, even went so far as to sug- 
gest that we should adopt anti-feminism 
as a plank in our platform, but the Irish 
Wolfhound who comes from Cavendish 
Square said that his mistress was driv- 
ing an ambulance in France and that, 
in her absence, anyone who had any- 
thing to say against women would have | 
to see him first. Of course it's very 
diflicult to argue with that kind of dog, 
and, though Snap seemed inclined to 
press the point, I ruled the proposal out 
of order. The value of resource is one 
of the things you learn in the Army. | 

I think Snap was rather relieved 
really, because after the meeting he | 
asked me to go and help him dig up a! 
nearly new mutton bone that he had 
buried under a laurel bush in the 
Square. 

Well, toreturn to our platform, what | 


A STREET ACCIDENT?” 





we say about these foreign dogs is 
“ Keep them all out.”” Of course there 
are some Allied dogs, like Poodles and 
Plumpuddings and Boston terriers, that 
have earned the right to be considered 
one of ourselves, but when it comes to 
having Mexican Hairless and Schip- 
perkes and heaven knows what else 
coming into the country and taking 
the biscuits out of our mouths—well, 
we say it isn’t good enough. Not that 
we're insular, mind you, but to hear 
some of these mangy foreigners talking 
about the Brotherhood of Dogs! But 
I must tell you how Bolshevism raised 
its ugly head in our midst. It was 
while we were discussing the second 
plank in our platform, which is “ Doss, 
not Doormats.” 

But there, Master is calling me to 
take him for a walk, so it must walt 








till next week. ALGOL. 
(To be continued.) 
“German civil officials in Nancy must 


salute American officers. Failure to obey the 
order means arrest.”—Globe. 

We hear that the same regulation 
applies to all German civil officials in 
Lyons, Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From Messrs. TrRuEMAN AND 
Wasninaton’s List, 
THE ZOOMERS. 
By Griapys WANK, 
Price 6 113, 
A new writer who by virbue of her god 
like genius takes her seat with Ho 
Danre, SHAKSPEARE and Marie Cor 


and a novel such as the world has not known 
since The Miseries of Mephaistophel s startled 
the comatose mid-Victorians from the 
slumbers—both stand revealed in these soul- 
shaking pages. To say that this is th 
novel of the year is to malign its greatness 
It is the novel of the century, 
turies, of all time. 


of all cen 


First REVIEW BEFORE PUBLICATION 

“Tt is not saying much when 1 
solemnly assert that I really believe that 
Miss Wank’s first book 
ever written,’’—‘‘ A 
The Scotlish Treacly. 


too 


best she h 


Kent, 


is the 


Man Q 


SIMIAN SONGS. 


By Isapen Munkirrrick. 
Price 11/3}. 

These remarkable lyrics are translat 
into vernacular verse of the pros« ; 
of specimens of the literature of the great 
apes of Africa, collected by Professor GARN 
It is not too much to say that those touching | 
cris de ceur redolent of the jungle, th 
lagoon and the hinterland, will appeal with 
irresistible force to all lovers of | 


ver 


sincere and | 


passionate emotion. The Chimpanzee’s} 

“swing song’’ on page 42 is a marvel of |} 

oscillating melody. | 
THE MILLENNIUM vii ARMAGEDDON, 


By Rev. Anaus Worrtey, D.D. 
With a Foreword by 


PrincrpaL CAWKER. 
> w~ OAl 
Price 9 4}. 
This is a work of over 120,000 words of 
extraordinary beauty and distinction. It 


has gone into 150 editions in Patagonia 
where the editions are very large, and ought 
to be in great demand in 
Tiberius Mull, writing in the Literary Sup- 
plement of The Scottish Oil World, us 
these remarkable words: ‘I 


this count 


do hor 
believe that Dr. Angus Wottley’s bo« 
the most weighty volume he has ever given 
to the world.”’ 


estly 


POLLY ANDREA'S SACRIFICE. 
By Sauna Lake. 
Price 8 31, 

This is the first atte mpt to present il 
limitations of the modern mo M01 
System in its true polyphonic perspectiv 
several huge editions having been exhausted 
before publication. Professor McTalisker 
Writes in the Theological Supplement of 


John Buil: ‘For a person in a state of 
partial exhaustion I can imagine no 1 
efficacious stimulant than is to be found 
in those beautiful pages. Not 
acquainted with any of the earlier y f 


the author, I can hon¢ stly declare that | 
my opmmion it is the best thing that I | | 
read from her pen, and, further, that it has | 
made a deeper impression upon nx | 
any other work which I have not read } 
Which deals with the same su ."" i 
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mas GRerv € er 
> 
DOPE. 

Jack. “’Ern'’s AN ARTICLE 'ERE ON THE ‘FASCINATION OF OprtuM SMOKIN’.’ Fasct- 
NATION, I pon’? FINK! THE ONLY TIME I SMOKED IT WAS IN CHINA, AN’ FOR THRER 
DAYS L ’AD AN 'EAD ON ME LIKE A SMOKE BARKAGE.” 

PEACE AND PROMOTION “ GENTLEMAN required, knowledge of short- 

eT. ae —_ ep hand essential although not absolutely ne- 
Lucasta, prideful times they were cessary .”—Local Paper. 

When first it came to pass A very nice distinction, 

That on each shoulder I might bear APY ing eee te b 
J ay Pee i ae - “In my opinion the Asiatic cholera, 1850- 

\ little star of brass. 1851, took more lives and caused more anxiety 
And when by reason of my zeal than the flu. In Spanish Town, with a 

I wa awar led twain population of 5,000, 7,800 died.” 

— Liniginiler tesa ‘ ‘ feel Daily Gleaner (Kingston, Jamaica). 
was 1% mere vanity to ice , : 

\ wept pre We agree that the “flu mortality can | 

most { proud again. : 
Te ae S hardly have been greater than this. 
My warrior soul was filled with song RENE hs 

Tn triumph’s clearest key, “ Flageolets soaked or parboiled previously 
When. feeling thrice as broad and | "4 placed in alternate layers in a fireproof 

ien, eel g 188 | é 


|dish with sliced tomato or potato sprinkled 
| with onion also make a valuable dish.” 
Evening Paper. 


strong, 
My shoulde: 
Yet these I'll gladly from their place | We have fortunately not yet been re- 
Remove, and in their stead duced to eating our wood-wind instru- 
Suyp ort one star of gentler grace— | ments; but we think we should need a 
Lucasta’s golden head. double-bass to wash them down. 


s shone with three. 














Sore 
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| yonder, Sir,” said he, “ but | 


| She’s chattin’ considera- | 
ble.” I found a group of 
numb men and shivering | 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


I mer a man in the Club at Lille the 
other day who told me that he knew 
all about women. He had studied the 
subject, he said, and could read ‘em like 
an open book. He admitted that it 
took a bit of doing, but that once you 
had the secret they would trot up and 
eat out of your hand, 

Having thus spoken he swallowed 
three whiskies in rapid succession and 
rushed away-to jump a lorry-ride to 
Germany, and I have not seen him 
since, much to my regret, for I need 
his advice, I do. 


‘ke * * * * 

We splashed into the hamlet of 
Sailly-le-Petit at:about eight o'clock of 
a pouring dark night, to find the in- 


upon us. 

However, by dint of en-' | 
treaties whispered through ! 
key-holes and persuasions | | 
cooed under window-shut- 
ters, 1 charmed most of 
them open again and got 
my troop under cover, with 
the exception of one section. | 
| Its Corporal, his cape spout- | 

ing like a miniature water- | 
| shed, swam up. “There's 
a likely-lookin’ farm over | 
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the old gal won't let us in, | 


horses standing knee-deep | 


in a midden, the men ex-| 
changing repartee with a 
furious female voice that 
shrilled at them from a| 


Impressed 





much, “Then remove your band of 
briginds, Go home to England, where 
you belong, and leave respectable people 
in peace. The War is finished.” 

1 replied with some fervour (my boots 
were full of water and my cap dribbling 
pints of iced-water down the back of 
my neck) that I was not playing the 
wandering Jew round one-horse Picard 
villages in late December for the amuse- 


upon us and retired, presumably to | and prodded the Curé. But the Curé 
bed. The Corporal, who during the| was engaged in religious exercises, 
parley had been scouting round about, beads flying through his fingers, lips 
returned to report room for all hands | moving, eyes tight closed. Madame 
in the barn, which was quite empty. | shrugged her shoulders eloquently as if 
Without further ado I pushed all hands} to say, “‘Men—what worms! I ask 
into the barn and left them for the| you,” and turned on me herself. She 
night. led off by making some unflattering 

Next morning, while walking in the! guesses as to my past career, com- 
village street, I beheld a remarkable | mented forcibly on my present mode 
trio approaching. It consisted of a! of life, ventured a few cheerful pro 
venerable cleric—his skirts held high | phecies as to my hereafter and polished 
enough out of the mud to reveal the| off a brisk ten-minutes’ heart-to-heart 
fact that he favoured flannel under-| talk by snapping her fingers under my 
clothing and British army socks—and | nose and threatening me with the guil- 
a massive rustic dressed principally in | lotine if I did not instantly remove my 
hair, straw-ends and corduroys. The| man-eating horses from ber barn. 
third member was a thick short bull- “ Observe,” she concluded’ triumph- 
dog of a woman, who, from the masterly | antly, “1 have the Church and State 
way in which she kept corduroys from | on my side,” 








habitants abed and all doors closed 
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OILING AN’ COMBING TO TRAIN HAIR LIKE THAT." 


slipping into the village smithy and| ‘Have you?” I queried, “ Have you? 
i. Metal stati —- ee Look again,” 
She turned to the right 





' ‘ 
‘ HI I il > ' . 
1! | ' for the Mayor, but a strong 
; { trail of straw running up 


the by-way told that that 
massive but inarticulate 
dignitary had slunk home to 
his threshing. She turned 
to the left for the Curé, but 
the whisk of a skirt and a 
flannel shank disappear- 
ing into the churchi-porch 
showed that the discreet 
=\— jclerk had side-stepped for 
| sanctuary. I thought it 

kinder to leave Madame the 
«@z@ |widow Palliard-Dubose to 
‘ pie herself at this juncture, but 
something told me I had not 
heard the last of her. Nor 
had I. A week later anim 
posing document was for- 
warded from the orderly- 


ee ee oe 




































ee 


Rustic Sightseer. “Ay, AMOS, IT MUST TAKE YEARS OF 





dark window. “Is that the officer?” |saved the cleric from drifting to a roomfor my “information and necessary 
the voice demanded. I admitted as| 


sailor's grave in the duck-pond, seemed action, please.” It emanated from the 
to be the controlling spirit of the party. French Military Mission and claimed 
By a deft movement to a flank she| from me the modest sum of two thous- 
thwarted her reluctant companions in| and three hundred and fourteen franes 
an attempt to escape up a by-way,|on behalf of one Madame Veuve Pal- 
and with a nudge here and a tug there | liard-Dubose, of the village of Sailly-le- 
brought them to a standstill in front of | Petit, Pas de Calais, the claimant alleg- 
me and opened the introductions. ing that my troopers had stolen un- 

“M. le Curé,” indicating the cleric, | threshed wheat to that value wherewith 
who dropped his skirts and raised his| to feed their horses. A prompt settle- 
beaver. ment wouid oblige. 





ment I got out of it and that I could} “™M. le Maire,” indicating corduroys, 
be relied on to return to England at the | who clutched a handful of straw out of 
earliest opportunity, but for the present | his beard and groaned loudly. 

moment would she let us in out of the} “ Moi, je suis Madame, Veuve Pal- 
downpour, please? Tho voice soared | liard-Dubosc,” indicating herself. 








to a scream. No, she would not, not| I bowed, quailing inwardly, for I 
she. If we chose to come soldiering| recognized the voice. She gave cor- 
We must take the consequences, she|duroys a jab in the short ribs with her 
had no sympathy for us. She called|elbow. “ Zh bien, now speak.” 
several leading saints to witness that 
her barn was full to woageg | anyhow | driven bullock, sneezed a shower of 
and there was no room. That was|straw and groaned again. 

that. She slammed the window-shutter| “Imbécile/" spat Madame disgustedly 











I fled panic-stricken down to stables 
and wagged the document in the faces 
of the thieves. They were virtuously in- 
dignant; hadn't pinched no wheat-straw 
at all—not in Sailly-le-Petit. Might 
have been a bit absent-minded-like at 
Auchy-en-Artois, and again at Pressy- 
aux-Bois mistakes may have been 


; V | made, but here never—no, Sir, s'welp- 
Corduroys rolled his eyes like a|them-Gawd. I wrote to the French 


Mission denying the impeachment, 
They replied with a fresh shower of 
claims. I answered with a storm 
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ence. Just when the French were 


| putting it all over me and my orderly 


room was hinting that [ had best pay 
up and save the Entente Cordiale, the 
French ran out of paper and sent one 


| of their missionaries in a car to settle 





|} and goodwill would 


the matter verbally. I gave him a 
good lunch, an excellent e¢ gar and 
spread all the facts of the case before 
him as human to another. He 
spent an hour nosing about the village, 
and the result of his investigations was 
that Madame Veuve Palliard-Dubose, 
so far from having her wheat stolen, 
had had no wheat to steal, and further 
more never in the course of her agri- 
cultural activities had 
crops to the value of 
Virtue triumphant. Evil vanquished 
Madame the widow Palliard - Dubose 
retired grimly into her cabin, slamming 
the door on the world. 

Yesterday was New Year's Day. 
Imagine my surprise when, on visiting 
the horses at mid-day, Madame Veuve 
Palliard-Dubose leaned over the half 
door of her dwelling and waved her 
hand to me. “Ah, ha, Monsieur le 
Lieutenant,” she crowed, “ many felici- 
tations on this most auspicious day! 
Bon jour, belle année !”’ 

I was so staggered I treated her to 
my perfecto superfino, my very best 
salute (usually reserved for Generals 
and Field Cashiers). ‘* The same to you, 
Madame, and many of ‘em. Vive la 
France ! 7 

Madame bowed and smiled with all 
her features. “Vive Ll’ Angleterre!” 
What a lot of weather we were having, 
weren't we? and what a glorious vic- 
tory it had been, hadn’t it ?— mainly due 
to the dear soldicrs, she felt sure. She 
hoped I found myself enjoying robust 
health. 

I replied that I was in the pink my- 
self and trusted she was the same 

Never pinker in her life, she said; 
everything was perfectly lovely. She 
beckoned me nearer. She had a small 
favour to ask. At this season of peace 


one 


harvested 


2314, 


she 
Franes 


the so amiable 


Lieutenant deign to enter her. modest 


| abode and take a little glass of vin 


blane with her ? 


The “amiable Lieutenant’ would be 


| enchanted. 





She swung the door open and bowed 
mein. The glasses were already filled 
and waiting on the table—a big 
for me, a little one for her. 

We clicked rims and lifted our elbows 
to the glorious victory, to the weather 
(which was rotten) ‘and our mutual 
pinkness. 

“4 votre santé, mon Lieutena 
crooned Madame the widow Palliard- 
Dubase. 


one 


yp” 
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UNCLI 
LAME 


‘Ir’S PERFECTLY SIMPLE, 
LAME DUCK, 
BSORS, JAZZ-ROLI 


“4 votre, Madame,” replied her Lieu- 
tenant, quafling the whole issue in one 


motion. Paraffin, ladies and gentle- 
men, pure undiluted paraffin—paugh! 
wow! ouch! 


* * 

If the fellow I met in the Lille Club 
who reads women’s souls and gets ‘em 
to feed out of his hand should also 
happen to read this, will he please 








write and tell me what my next 
move is? PATLANDER, 
“Too LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


12 March and April pullets laying rabbits.’ 
idrt. in Local Paper 


Personally we should place these ad- 


mirable birds in a class by themselves. | 
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TWO SLOW, THRE! 
DUCK, 
KICK, TURN, TWO CHASSEKS, BACK, TWINKLE AND ON AGAIN.” 








THREE SIDE 
TWO SLOW, 


QUICK, 
GRASSHOPYPER, 


CHASSERS, 
DIP, BWIVEL, 





} “HUNT FOR CIGARETTES. 
| State Conthot Enps, pur Suppriy Srinu 
SCARCE 
Daily Chronicle. 
Is this the fag-end of State control, or 
the State control of fag-ends ? 


“Girl, about 18, for grocery ; permanency ; 
| experience not necessary ; must love locally.” 
Daily Paper. 
But wedoubt if this attempt to constrain 
the tender passion within geographical 
limits will prove a “ permanency.” 


| 


| There was a young man from Dundee 
| Who didn’t succeed with the Sea; 

So they gave him command 

Of the Air and the Land 
Just to make it quite fair for all three, 
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a corner, read my fate in large letters on the opposite 
THE END OF THE VOLUNTEERS. =e Saree ree ae | 
y out «Come on,’ said Nancy, taking me by the hand. 
fe reas tareian’ ond know Her first selection was very old and melancholy. He 
How that our Volunteers henceforth must live accepted a piece of locust-bean with leisurely condescension | 
A quite unkhaki'd and civilian life, and watched us with quiet interest as he chewed. He 
Stripped of their rifles, bared of bayonets too. rather frightened me; the wisdom of all the ages was | 
Ab, many a time had we passed by to drill behind his wrinkled eyes. 5; 
And scorned the loafer who hung round to sce, “When you were in your prison did the Germans feed 
The while, with accurate swift-moving feet | you through the bars? Nancy asked with great clearness. 
And hands that flashed in unison, we heard Several people in the vicinity became aware of our exist. | 
The Sergeant-Major's voice in anger raised ence and, feeling the limelight upon me, I again mentioned 
Because we did not mark it as he wished ; the lateness of the hour. — 3 
Or uttering words of praise for them that knew “Talk to him,” she said. “Ask him what it’s like in 
To act when rear rank got itself in front. there. ae pul 
And ah, we knew to mount a gallant guard, I treated the blinking monkey to a collection of clicks 
To fix our sentries, and to prime them well and chuckles which would have startled even a professor | 
With varied information that might serve of the Bantu languages. He finished his bean and emitted 
To help them in their duties and to make a low bird-like call. . 
Them glib and eloquent when called upon | “What's that?" asked Nancy, 
In all the changes of this martial life. | ‘You see,” I said, “he’s brown and comes from a dif- 
And we could march in line and march in fours, ferent part of the country. It’s like Englishmen and | 
And bear ourselves ferociously and well | Frenchmen. Now, if he was blue——” 


“ Ask that keeper,” said Nancy. 


When the inspecting officer appeared. . 
And one great day—it was our apogee— oe He's very busy,” I whispered. “ We oughtn’t to inter- 
When volunteers for France were called upon, |rupt him.” 

A forest of accepting hands went up; Nancy at once ran over to the man. 

But nothing further ever came of it. “ Have you got any blue ones?” she asked. “Cos he 
At any rate it showed a right good will can talk tothem. We'd like to see one.” 

And stamped our Volunteers as gallant stuff The man looked at me without interest. I was an | 
To serve their country should the need arise. |amateur and a rival; but Nancy's smile can work wonders. | 
And now their rifles have been ta’en away, “ Yes, Missy,” he said, “a beauty round here.” 

Their side-arms are removed, and they themselves We reached the cage all too soon. 

Are mocked in obloquy and sunk in scorn. “ Now talk,” Nancy ordeied. ' 


| Again I went through my ridiculous performance. The 

| monkey looked at the keeper. 

17T . I < . . . r , 
THE LINGUIST. The hand which lay in mine told me that Nancy’s con- 

Nancy is eleven and thinks I know everything. I never | fidence was waning. I knew then how much I valued it. 





could resist or contradict her. “ Not very well, is he?” l asked of the keeper. ‘ A little | 
Now tell me about animals in Africa,” she said. ‘ Tell} out of sorts—this weather, you know.” 
me lots.” My reputation was in his hands, but 1 dared make no 


This was better than usual, for I possess a heavily-| sign. Naney'’s eyes were on my face. 
mortgaged and drought-stricken farm in some obscure} The man looked at me and then at the eager little face 
corner of that continent and have spent much time dis-|belowhim. ‘“ Heavy cold, Sir,” he said stolidly, ‘ Always 
puting with beasts who refused to acknowledge my pro-| makes ‘em a bit hard o’ hearing. Poor old Topsy! Want 
prietary claims. to be left alone, do you?” - 
So I told Nancy tales of lions that roared till the stars} ‘What a pity,” said Nancy. “Mother will he sorry to 
| tumbled out of the sky with fright, and, when she crept | hear that the only one you could speak to was so ill and 
very close to me, of the blue monkeys with funny old faces deaf.” , 
who swung through the trees and across the river-bed to| “ What were you giving him?” she asked as we walked | 
steal my growing corn. I told her of the old ones who| away. ess 
led them in the advance and followed in the retreat, chat-| “Only a little New Year present for his children,” | said. | 
tering orders, and of the little babies who clung to their! “How do you know he’s got any children?” Nancy 
mothers. I told her that monkeys elected not to talk lest|demanded. “He didn’t say so, did he?” ee 
they should be made to work, but that there were a few} “No, but I'm quite certain he has,” I answered. 
men living who understood their broken speech and could | 
hold communion with them. — | 
She led me on with little starts and questions and I 


well, I may all unwillingly have misled her as to my general | 
feiaitieten ey pe Ret'es'ta my gen ral) “Sir I have the honour and the opportunity to write you « letter 
é | and I am coming to ask you and to pray you perhapsé perchance it 


“We'll go to the Zoo to-morrow,’ Nancy commanded, | 


is possible to found for me employment for translator. I am verry 
“and you can talk to the monkeys and find out what they | sorry and mutch vex grieve bother pester haras teass consequently 


think. Let's.” | accordingly consequtively I made you acknowledg may petion request 
4 | and to bid you peradvanture well you ocepied me for 6 months with 


os * % Ys * 
N Vg Riri ees . has y nat; a contract. I beg you verry mutch to anwer respond reply if that 
aney shook her curls and turned her back on the pationt-| jeter I supose deeme concieve cogitate mediat when you will received 








setter received by an officer in Egypt :— 


bits my letter you will respond me at once imadiatty from your cervill 
“Ho's stupid,” she said. “Why can't you find the|#™ faitfull.” 
monkeys? You know you promised.” 
I suggested luncheon, but was overruled, and, on tu: ning 


It is inferred that the would-be “ translator” kept @ 
dictionary at his elbow and took no chances. 
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Visitor 


Visitor. “YOU FOUGHT WITH THE GALLANT 5187 


“OH 


| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

| I wonper if I am alone in a feeling of impat 

| bewilderment over what I may call half-fairy stories. 
| Magic I understand and love; but this new diluted form of 
it leaves me cold. Take for example the book that has 
occasioned this complaint, The Curious F’riends (ALLEN AND 
Unwin), an unconventional and perhaps just a little 
| silly tale about a secret association of chiidren and grown- 
ups, pledged to mutual help and a variety of altruistic 
aims—a scheme, with all its faults, at least human 
understandable. But Miss C. J. Detacrevi 
complicate it by (apparently) a dash of the supern itural, 
in the person of a character called Saint Ken, about whom 
we are told that he lived in a tunnel on the Underground 
and employed himself in helping distressed passengers. 
Well, what I in my brutal way want to know is whether 
this is a joke, or what. Because if I have to cred 


ience and 


and 


has chosen to 


f 16, over 


goes the rest of the plot Into frank make-helieve. And 
fantasy of this kind consorts but ill with a scheme that 
embraces such realities as heart-failure and typhus. Not 


in any case that Miss Detacreve’s plot could be called 
exactly convincing. * Preposterous’’ would be the aptet word 
for this society of the Blue-Bean Wearers, in which vague 
elderly persons wandered about with sadly self-conscious 
children and talked like the dialogue in clever books. This 
at least was the impression conveyed torme. I may add 
that I was continually aware of a certainty that Miss 
DELAGREVE will do very much better when she selects a 
simpler and less affected subject. 
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NOT 


In Douglas Jerrold (Hopper anp Stovuauron) Mr. 
WaLTeR JERROLD has executed a pious task. 
written the life of his grandfather, and has done it with 
great enthusiasm. The work in two volumes, 
thick and the other thin, and sometimes I cannot help 
feeling that one volume, the thin one, would have been 
enough. Dovua Las Jerroup’s reputation depends upon his 
work in Punch and his writing of plays, of which nearly 
seventy stand to his credit, To Punch he contributed from 
the second number and soon became a power by means 
of “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” “The Story of a 
Feather” and countless other articles which suited the 
taste of the public of that day. Of his work for Punch 
there is only the barest mention in this book, for that story 
has already been told at some length by the same author, 
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In the present book Mr. WavtTer JERROLD devotes a large | 


amount of space to a review of Dovatas JERRoLD's the- 
atrical pieces. 
Bubbles of the Day, which at the time of its production 
was described as “one of the wittiest and best constructed 
comedies in the English language”? I am afraid that 





He has 


one | 


Where now is a five-act comedy, entitled | 


this comedy, and even Black-eyed Susan, JBRroLp’s greatest | 


triumph, have passed away into the limbo of forgotten 
plays and can never return to us. Another drama had in 
it as one of the characters “a certain cowardly English 
traveller named Luckless Tramp,” a name, I should have 
thought, quite sufficient in itself to swamp every possible 
chance of success; yet our forefathers seem to have had 
no difliculty in accommodating themselves to it. 


In an author's note to Moon of Israel (Murray) Sir H, 
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River Hacearp tells us that his book “suggests that the 
real Pharaoh of the Exodus was not Meneptah or Merenp- 
tah, son of Rameses the Great, but the mysterious usurper, 
Amenmeses...” Iam nota student of Egyptology, and 

in this little matter of AmeymEses am perfectly content to 
| trust myself to Sir Riper, and, provided that he tells a good 
| tale, to follow him wherever he chooses to lead the way. 

And this story, put into the mouth of Ana, the scribe, is 
| packed with mystery and magic and miracles and murder. 
| For fear, however, that this may sound a little too exhaust- 
| ing for your taste, let me add that the main theme is the 
‘love of the Crown Prince of Egypt for the Israelite, Lady 
| Merapi, Moon of Israel. Sir River's hand has lost none of 
| its cunning, and, though his dialogue occasionally provokes 
| a smile when one feels that, pa 2 a 
seriousness is demanded, he is | 
| here as successful as ever in| 
| creating or, at any rate, in 
reproducing atmosphere. I 
| hope, when you read this tale 
_ of the Pharaohs, that you will 
not find that your memory of 
| the Book of Exodus is as faded 
| as I found mine to be. 








| Mr. Curistorner Coney, 
| whom you may remember for 
| a bustling, rather cinematic 
| story called Naomi of the 
| Mountains, has now followed 
this with another, consider- 
| ably better. Lily of the Alley 
(CaAssELL) is, in spite of a title 
of which I cannot too strongly 
disapprove, as successful a 
piece of work of its own kind 
as anyono need wish for, show- 
ing the author te have made 
a notable advance in his art. 
Again the setting is Wild West, 
on the Mexican border, the 
theme of the tale being the 
outrages inflicted upon Ameri- 
ean citizens by Vruta, and 
what seemed then the be-} j 
wildering delay of Washington |- \# 
over the vindication of the flag. 1 
The “ Alley ” of its unfortunate 
name is the slum in Kansas 
City where Dave, stranded on 
his way westward, met the 
girl to whom the laws of 
fiction were inevitably to join 


“On, Copu! aIn’? IT A DINK! 
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have lain in the fact that when the tale; following Dave, 
had finally shaken itself from the dust of cities, the 
need for feminine society was conspicuously less urgent. 
Even after a rescued and refreshed Lily is brought up- 
country, she is kept, so to speak, as long as possible at 
the base, and only arrives on the actual scene of Dave's 
activities in time to be bustled burriedly out of the way of 
the final (and wonderfully thrilling) chapters. The explana- 
tion is, I think, that the cowboy, whom he knows s0 well, 
is for Mr. Cutumy hero and heroine too. Dave, round 
whom the story revolves, is a pleasant study of a type of 
American youth which we are coming gratefully to estimate 
at its true worth; but in the development of the theme 
Dave soon becomes almost insignificant beside tle greater 
figure of the cowboy, Monte Latarette. For him alone I 
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Cophetua’s Queen (on her first visit to a new royal residence). 


King Cophetua. “MY DEAR CHILD, BEFORE REMARKING THAT 
YOURS AND NOT GOOD ENOUGH, 
POINT OUT THAT YOUR LANGUAGE, THOUGH EXCUSABLE, IS NOT | 
QUITE IN KEEPING WITH YOUR ELEVATED POSITION.” | 


him. I faney that one of Mr. Cun.ey's difficulties may Croan, O.M., K.T., Op. 3001, Minister of Reconstruction 
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should regard the book as one not to be missed by anyone 
who values a handling of character at once delicate and 
masterful. 


Keeling Letters and Recollections (ALLEN AND Unwin) is 
a book that will perhaps rouse varied emotions in those 
who read it. Regret there will be for so much youth and 
intellectual vigour sacrificed ; admiration for courage and 
for a patriotism that circumstances made by no means the 
simple matter of conviction that it has been for most; and 
vehement opposition to many of the views (on the War | 
especially) held by the subject of the memoir. By sympathy 
and environment KretrnG was, to begin with, a whole- 
hearted admirer of Germany. Strangely, in one of his 

2 ——™ social views, he carried this 
admiration even tothe extentof 
advocating a Teutonic control 
that should include Holland. 
|'To such a mind the outbreak 
lof war with Germany may well 
|have seemed the last horror, 
| But he admitted no choice. 
| Within a few days he was a 
| private soldier; he was killed, 
| as sergeant-major, while bomb 
ling a trench on August 18, 
1916. The spirit in which he 
entered the War is shown in 
an extract from a letter: ‘* What 
we have got to do in the in- 
terest of Europe is to fight Ger- 
many without passion, with 
respect.” How grimly those 
last two words sound now! 
Through everything KreLine 
held with a generous obstinacy 
to his original prejudices, Ger- 
many remained most tragically 
his second fatherland. Some 
where he writes, “I expect | 
shall be a stronger Pacifist 
after the war than any of the 
people who are Pacifists now 
But I don’t feel one will have 
earned the right to be one 
unless one has gone in with 
the rest.” The italics are 
mine. Before a vindication 
|so unanswerable criticisin has 
|/no further word to say. 


~ oon 





I WOULD LIKE TO 
Extract from collected works 


of Viscount HaLpANE OF 


Report of the Machinery of Government Committee 
(Cd. 9230), par. 12 :— 

“We have come to the conclusion, after surveying what came 
before us, that in the sphere of civil government the duty of in 
vestigation and thought, as preliminary to action, might with grea 
advantage be more definitely recognised.” 


“That’s the stuff to give’em.” 





“Every boy in the street knows that all component factors im 
Jugo-Slav countries have proclaimed the union of Jugo-Slavia unde: 
the sceptre of the Karagorgjevic dynasty, and that the jurisdiction 
of the new Jugo-Slay Government extends over Belgrade and Nish, 
as well as over Zagreb, Sarajevo, Spljet, or Ljubljana.” 

Letter to “ Manchester Guardian.” 


Then why all this talk about the necessity of higher 
education ? 
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CHARIVARIA | report that some Government Depart- _ “What can be done to make village 
Re ‘ment has fixed a price for sheep, life more amusing?” asks Phe Daily 
Prace is only a matter of time, says | ’ Mirror, We-ave sorry to find our con- 
Mr. Huanes. The ex-Kaiser is said to} “ It is not practicable,” says the Lon- temporary so ignorant of country life. 
be of theopinion'that Mr. Huaues might! don Electrie Railway Company, “ for; Have they not yet heard of Rural 
have been more explicit as to who is; passengers to enter Tube cars at one! District Councils? 
going to get that ‘ time.” door and leave by the other, because | = 
of ale _ {the end cars have only one door.” The| An Oxted butcher having found a 

Meanwhile the ex-Kaiser is growing | idea of reserving these cars for persons wedding ring in one of the internal 
a beard. He evidently has no desire getting in or out, but not beth, appears | organs of & cow, it is supposed ‘that 
to share the fate of ‘“‘ Wilhelmshaven.” | to have been overlooked. ithe animal must have been loading a 

j | double life. 

After reading the numerous articles; There is no truth ‘in the report that | 
on whether he should be charged with |the lodging, fuel and light allowance} “In order to live long,” says Dr. 
murder or not, we have come to the! of Officers is to be raised from two! Earns, “live simply.” Another good 
conclusion that tho answer now rests shillings and sevenpence to two shil- | piece of advice would be: “ Simplylive.” 
solely between “ Yes" or “ No.” lings and sevenpence halfpenny per 


* 








Mr. Dre Vanera ‘has been appointed | since the Peninsular War. 
a delegate of the Irish Re-- : , 
| public to the Peace Con- ft 


missing from his home since November, 
Soy tort sires roe Lee altrin hile, | 2220, has just written from 
| i weit dee hep J Kentucky. This disposes 















ference. The fact that he Hae ah) eat Pista of the theory that he 
has not ordered the Peace jig = WA \ esresets,. unight have been mislaid 
Conference to come to cS te] * et AUNDRy 





A jaa! |) lene 
! = oiglio i1 & Tube rush. 

Brixton prison Should i Resacsmmcnrsy *% 
satisfy doubters like The | \ Sait ' eoe@ | hie BASEMENTG@E, “ Distrust of lawyers,” 
Daily News that Sinn) “yx pss) ce i _—_ t Gh \gasl |loorand lena | Mr. Justice ATKIN told the 
Fein can be moderate jf) A. r, = boys of Friars School re- 
| when it wants to. cently, “is largely caused 
+2 by ignorance of the law.” 
| Trust in them,on the other 
hand, is entirely due to 

@ jignorance of the cost. 

Ve | * % 

Giving evidence at Mary- 
m lebone against a mysteri- 
ous foreigner charged with 
iH using a forged identity 
MEL! book, the police said they 
talk of ‘men with beards lag aid not know the real 
being asked to leave them | 7 » ny “2 a Ve wr’ mame and address of the 
in the ticket offices. man. The Bench decided 
* THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR. to obviate the diflieulty in 


j sala PROBABLE EFFECT AT THIS YEAR'S ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF THE ELEC- the matter of the address. 
in wee owen that lied TION OF Smm AsTON WEBB, THE FAMOUS ARCHITECT, TO THE PRESIDENCY. % , 
SH- Lube team has appiec cdi Ceine ' 


for admission to the Rugby Union. 


People in search of quiet 
amusement will be glad to ff 
know that there will bean | 
eclipse of the sun on May | 
29th. 





* * 


Owing to theovercrowd- 
ing of Tube trains we un- 
derstand there is some 


“ What is reported to be the largest| In a Liverpool bankruptcy case last 
isapphira in the world,” says a con-| week the debtor stated that he had dost 

A large number of forged five-pound|temporary, “disappeared when the/six hundred pounds in one day rabbit- 
notes are stated to be in circulation in| Bolshevists took Kieff.” We suspect|coursing. The Receiver pointed out 
London. The proper way to dispose! that the largest living Ananias had a) that he could have almost bought a 











of one is to slip it between a couple of | hand in the affair. |new set of rabbits for that. 
genuine fivers when paying you taxi | ; = 
fare. — | Itis not surprising to learn, following{ from a list of wedding presents :— 
* ithe Police Union meeting, that the! Case of sanco ladies from Mr. 'W. ” 
The ancient office of Town Crier of| burglars have decided to “down jem- Provincial Paper, 


Driffield, which carries with it a retain-| mies" unless the eight-hour night 1is| No doubt he was glad to be rid of them. 





ing fee of one pound per annum, 18 conceded, % | “The National Kitchen has bad to 
vacant. Several Army officers : NX1OUS | jclose down, .. The great majority of the 
to better themselves have applied for| The rumour that there was a vacant | patrons were Army Pap Corps.” 
the job. house in the Midlands last week has; Who presumably required only diquid 
now been officially denied. | refreshment. 

a. large number of 4 sloping desks, _ 5 a Market Bos | The German Government has protested to 
made specially for Government De With reference to the Market Bos- | Russia against the ‘criminal interference” of 
partments, are offered for sale by the} w orth woman who, though perfectly | olsheviks in the internal affairs of Germany.” 


Board of Works. The bulk of them, | healthy, has remained in bed for three) _ Daily Mat, 
it is understood, slope at 3.30 P.. years, until removed last week by the; Much correspondence will now doubt- 
py lice, it now appears that she told the! less take place, as it seems evident that 
The mysterious — disappearance of | officers that she had no idea it was so} the Bolsheviks have sent their initial 
sheep from Barnstaple has led to the | late. | letter an reply. 








OL. CLVI. 





day, the cost of living having ed A Streatham man who has been | 
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GETTING OUT. 


“Ip you belong to any of the fol- 
lowing classes,” said the Demobilisa- 
tion advertisement, “do nothing.” So 
Lieut. William Smith did nothing. 

After doing nothing for some weeks 
he met a friend who said, “ Hallo, 
aren't you out yet?” : 

“Not yet,” said William, looking at 
his spurs. > 

“ Well, you ought to do something.” 

So Lieut. William Smith decided to 
do something. He was a pivotal-man 
and a slip-man and a one-man-business 
and a twenty-eight-days-in-hospital 
man and a W.O. letter ZX Y/999 man. 
Accordingly he wrote to the War Office 
and told them so. 

It was, of course, a little confusing 
for the authorities. Just as they began 
to see their way to getting him out as 
a pivotal man, somebody would decide 
that it was quicker to demobilise him 
as a one-man-business; and when this 
was nearly done, then somebody else 
would point out that it was really 
much neater to reinstate him as a 
slip-man. Whereupon a sub-section, 
just getting to work at W.O. letter 
ZXY/999, would beg to be allowed 
a little practice on William while he 
was still available, to the great dis- 
gust of the medical authorities, who had 
been hoping to study the symptoms 
of self-demobilisation in Lieut. Smith 
as evidenced after twenty-eight days’ 
in hospital. 

Naturally, then, when another friend 
met William a month later and said, 
“ Hallo, aren't you out yet?” William 
could only look at his spurs again and 
say, ‘ Not yet.” 

“ Better go to the War Office and 
have a talk with somebody,” said his 
friend. ‘ Much the quickest.” 

So William went to the War Office. 
First he had a talk with a policeman, 
and then he had a talk with a porter, 
and then he had a talk with an attend- 
ant, and then he had a talk with a 
messenger girl, and so finally he came 
to the end of a long queue of officers 
who were waiting to have a talk with 
somebody. 

“Not so many here to-day as yes- 
terday,” said a friendly Captain in the 
Suffolks who was next to him. 

“Oh!” said Wilham. “And we've 
got an army on the Rhine too,” he 
murmured to himself, realising for the 
first time the extent of England’s effort. 

At the end of an hour he calculated 
that he was within two or three hundred 
of the door. He had only lately come 
out of hospital and was beginning to 

feel — weak, 

“I shall have to give it up,” he said. 

The Captain tried to saneunige him 





with tales of gallantry. There was a| William was following a messenger girl 
Lieutenant in the Manchesters who) to the room of Lieutenant Walters, 
had worked his way up on three occa-| Walters was very cheerful. The 
sions to within fifty of the door, at thing to do, he said, was to go to 
which point he had collapsed each|Sanders, Sanders would get him out 
time from exhaustion ; whereupon two/in half-an-hour, He’d give William a 
kindly policemen had carried him to! note, and then Sanders would do his 
the end of the queue again for air . . .| best. The overjoyed William followed 
He was still sticking to it. | the messenger girl to Sanders. 

“TI suppose there’s no chance of | “That’s etlright,” said Sanders a few 
being carried to the front of the queue ?”’ | minutes later. “ Wecan get you out at 
said William hopefully. once on this. Do you know Briggs?” 

“No,” said the Captain firmly; ‘“‘we| “ Briggs,” said William, with a sud- 
should see to that.” den sinking feeling. 

“Then I shall have to go,” said} “I'll give you a note to him. He 
William. “See you to-morrow.” And | knows all about it. He'll get you out 
as he left his place the queue behind | at once.” 
him surged forward an inch and took| ‘Thank you,” said William faintly. 
new courage. He put the note in his pocket and 

A week later William suddenly re-!strode briskly out in search of the dear 
membered Jones. Jones had been in| old queue. 
the War Office a long time. It was “It will be quicker after all,” he told 
said of him that you could take him to| himself, as he took his place at the 
any room in the building and he could end of the queue next to a Lieutenant 
find his way out into Whitehall in less|in the Manchesters. (‘Don’t crowd 
than twenty minutes. But then be/him,” said a policeman to William; 
was no mere “temporary civil-servant.” | “ he wants air.” ) 

He had been the author of that famous 
W.O., letter referring to Chevrons for | 
Cold Shoers which was responsible for | 
the capture of Badajoz; he had issued |again? Oh, no, William is a man 
the celebrated Army Council Instrue-| of resource. The very next day he met 
tion, “Commanding Ofticers are re- another friend, who said, ‘* Hallo, aren’t 
quested to replace the pivots,” which | you out yet?” 

had demobilised Martnoroucn’s army| “ Not yet,” said William. 

so speedily; and, as is well known,| “My boy got out a month ago.” 
Henry V. had often said that without}  H-h-h-how?”’ said William. 
Jones—well, anyhow, he had been in| “Ah well, you see, he’s going up to 
the War Office a long time. And|Cambridge. Complete his education 
William knew him slightly. and all the rest of it. They let em out 

So William sent up his card. at once on that.” 

“I want to talk to somebody,” he| “Ah!” said William thoughtfully. 
explained to Jones. “I can’t manage} William is thirty-eight, but he has 
more than a couple of hours a day in| taken the great decision. He is going 
the queue just now, because I’m not} up to Cambridge next term. He thinks 
very fit. If I could sit down some-|it will be quicker. He no longer stands 
where and tell somebody all about my-|in the queue for two hours every day; 
self, that’s what 1 want. Any room|he spends the time instead studying 





# * * * . 
And you think perhaps that the story 
ends here, with William in the queue 











in the building where there are no| for his Little Go. A. A. M. 
queues outside and two chairs inside, 
I’d be very much obliged to you.” ; ' 

: eh - TREES AND FAIRIES. 


“I'll give you a note to Priggs,” | : 
said Jones promptly. ‘He's the fellow | T4" larch-tree gives them needles 
to get you out.” | ‘To stitch their gossamer things ; 
_ “Thanks awfully,” said the over- Carefully, cunningly toils the oak 
joyed William. | To shape the cups of the fairy folk; 

A messenger girl took him and the| The sycamore gives them wings. 
note to Captain Briggs. Briggs listened | m 

eg The lordly fir-tree rocks them 

to the story of William’s qualifications | Hich on his Se haa ankia's 

—or rather disqualifications—and con-| my. )° hrs es. Ioewerck 
ooh 0M ae and con- |r hehawthorn fashions their tiny spears, 
: 2 The whispering alder charms their ears 

“ . . : pr een = as i 5 “ ‘ S 

: Yes, we ought to get you out very With soft mysterious tales 
quickly,” he said, ) be eipepaiy 

1“ Good, said William. “Thanks | The chestnut decks their ball-room 
a . 4 With candles red and white, 
as alters will tell you just what to do. | While all the trees stand round about 

n a _ of mine. 1’ll give you a| With kind protecting arms held out 
note to him. : ; To guard them through the night. 

So in another minute the overjoyed R. F. 
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| THE LOST ALLY. } 


Paacr, “I HOPED HE WOULD MAKE MY PATH EASIER FOR ME—NOT MORE DIFFICULT.” 
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THE MINISTERIAL TREADMILL. 
Being a free résumé of Lord Curzon’s 
' pe . the Eccentric Club on Wed- 
nesday the 22nd.) 
Lorp Curzon rises with the lark— 
That is (at present) when it’s dark— 


| Breakfasts in haste on tea and toast, 





Then grapples with the early post, 
And reads the newspapers, which shed 
Denunciation on his head. 

Having digested their vagaries 

He calls his faithful secretaries 

And keeps them writing, sheet on sheet, 
Until he’s due in Downing Street. 
The Cabinet is seldom through 

Until the clock is striking two, 

When Ministers, dispersing, munch 
Their frugal sandwiches for lunch. 
Then back into affairs of State 

Again they plunge from three till eight, 
Presiding, guiding, interviewing, 

Tea conscientiously eschewing, 

Until exhausted nature cries 

At half-past eight for more supplies. 
Another hasty meal is snatched 

And, when the viands are despatched, 
Once more our admirable Crichton, 
Though feeling like a weary Titan, 
Resumes the toil of brain and pen 

Till two is sounded by Big Ben. 


* * * * * 


| The life of those whom duty spurs on 


To lead laborious days, like Curzon, 
Is not the life of Binty Merson 
Or any gay inferior person. 





RUS IN URBE. 


Tue Selborne Society, which used to 
be a purely rural expeditionary force, 
has lately taken to exploring London, 
and personally-conducted tours have 
been arranged to University College in 
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mously benefited. Of turtle doves they | the day or night for England, home and 
naturally know all; Gmpert WHITE wholesale hardware, which is his par- 
would have seen to that; but what do| ticular pivot. I may say here that 
they know of turtle soup? Well, the | nominally this business is run by him 
Lorp Mayor would instruct them. He| and his brother, and the fact that they 
would show them the pools under the | are now both in the Army is probably 
Mansion House where these creatures; the chief reason why the manager in 
luxuriate while awaiting their doom ;| charge is able to make the business 
he would indicate the areas beneath the | pay. However, you know what people 
shell from some of which is extracted are; if they draw receipts from a busi- 





| 


r 
| J 


the calipash and from some the cali. | 
pee; he might even induce the Most | 
Worshipful Keeper of the Turtles, 
O.B.E., to discourse on the subject. | 

Then there is New Scotland Yard. | 
It would be a scandal for the members | 
of the Selborne Society not to visit} 
that home of amity and see all the 
New Scots at work in tracking down 
the breakers of the laws that are made 
in the picturesque building with the} 
clock tower so close by. And _ not} 


mobilisation-while-you-wait may be} 
studied at first hand, we don’t think. | 


. | 
Indeed, London offers such oppor- | 


‘ ‘ . 1 
the Selborne Society ever looks at a} 


mole or a starling again. 








THE ROAD TO THE RHINE, 
Business Leave. 

Or course we know demobilisation 
is proceeding apace. We know that 
pivotal men are simply pirouetting to| 
Lngland in countless droves. We know 
it because we see it in the papers (when 
they come), and it is a great source of 
comfort to us. But since it is six days’ 
train journey and four days’ lorry- 
hopping from where we sit guarding 
ithe wrong side of the river to the 
necessary seaport, perhaps they have 











darkest Gower Street, where Sir Puitr | forgotten us, or they are keeping all the | 
Maonvs and Sir Grecory Foster will} pivots in this area for one final orgy of | 
act as guides, and to the Royal Courts of | demobilisation at some future date, | 
Justice, where Sir Eowarp Marswaui| which for the moment I am not at! 
Hatt, K.C., “ will deseribe the methods | liberty to disclose. 
of conducting civil actions.” What| At present my poor friend Cook is| 
Grtsert WHITE would say to all this’ sitting in the Company Mess with his 
brick-and-mortar sophistication we do | thoughts all of the inside of Army | 
not dare to guess. All that we venture | prisons, instead of the glowing pictures 
to do is to suggest one or two more | he used to have of himself exchanging | 
urbane adventures. his battle-bowler for the headgear of | 
Why, for example, should not a visit | civilisation. He says I’m responsible | 
be paid to the House of Lords, under | for his state of mind, because I first | 
the direction of the new Lorp CHan-| put the idea into his head. Well, I| 
cELLCR? Five minutes spent on the | did; but I don’t see how you can blame | 
Woolsack in such company not only | the fellow who filled the shell if some | 


liberal (or, at any rate, a coalition) | hammer, 
education. After such an experience} It started like this. After the De- 


' 


life offers. | bod | li : i 
ers, y who did not know him well 
Again, if Sir Honacr Marsnat, the enough to down his chanced 


v , filled up|} 
Lord Mayor, invited the Society to the | all the forms in triplic sacked | 





Mansion House they 








would be a treasured memory, but a silly ass hits it on the nose-cap with a| 


all the Selbornians should come away | mobilisation General Post had sounded | to me. 
better fitted to climb the ascents which |Cook spent his time writing to every-| manag 


: | : ate and packed 
might be enor- | his valise ready to start off any time of | 


ness nothing will persuade them but 
that they must be there, “ on the spot 
you know,” to “look after it.” So, 
seeing his face grow longer and longer as 
the days went by without the Quarter- 
Master coming round and handing him 
his ration trilby hat, civvy suit and 
the swagger cane he hopes for, I said, 
‘Why don’t you put in for two months’ 
business leave?” 

The air was at once rent with a fear- 
ful rush of leaves of his A.B. 153, and 


platoon from that moment. In vain I 
urged upon him the consummate folly 
of neglecting to inquire moreclosely into 


tunities that we shall be surprised if|thecase ofa reprobate in No. 11 Platoon | 


who had so far forgotten all sense of 
discipline as to set out his kit with 
haversack on the left instead of the 
right (or vice-versd, I forget which, but 
the Sergeant-Major spotted it), He 
even went the length of saying he 
didn’t care a cuss; and when I asked 
him sareastically if he had forgotten 
the Platoon Commander's pamphilet- 
bible, “Am I offensive enough?” he 


said he thought he was, and I agreed | 


with him, 

When the whole mess-room was 
simply a-flutter with torn-out leaves 
from his A.B. 153, representing his 


abortive attempts to put down his ap- | 


very distant is the War Office, where | he ceased to take any interest in his | 





| 


plication succinctly and plausibly, we | 


all began to take an interest in his case, | 
We crowded round and offered him | 
most valuable hints. Together we got | 
through two very pleasant evenings | 
and three or four A.B.’s 153, and still | 
the application remained in a tentative | 
state. We got on all right to start | 
with, but it was after the “I have the | 
honour to submit for the approval and | 
recommendation of the Commanding | 
Officer this my application for two 

months’ busiriess leave” that we got | 
stuck, 

Of course J knew it was no use, any- 
way. I have seen these things go 
forward before. They have no chance. 

It was then that a stroke of genius 
(unfortunate, as it turned out, but a 
stroke of genius nevertheless) occurred 
“Why not say that your 
er is a complete fool and in his 
hands the business is going to rack and 
ruin?’ I said. He bit at it like a tiger, 
and only the law of libel prevented him 
putting it into execution there and then; 
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Shortsighted Traveller. “ 
Naval Oficer. “Wno THs — 
Traveller. “ER—N-NOT THE VICAR, ANYWAY.” 


Is THERE SOME DELAY ON THE LINE, MY GOOD MAN?" 
- DO YOU THINK I am, Str?” 











but all the same we had a jolly fine} The Adjutant koced serious when| first, and on full pay too. His brother 
argument (six of us) about it for some) he read it. So did Cook, for he thought | was intensely amused, and they both 
three hours, and nobody got put out of} the Adjutant had noted the London | laughed heartily when he told us that 
the room for introducing acrimony into 'address and had remembered the busi- | he himself, while waiting at the recep- 
the discussion. | ness was in Bristol. But it was all right. | tion-camp with the draft, had put in 

Finally, be said that he was sure his} It wasn't that at all really. Pencil!much the same kind of application, 


| brother wouldn't mind his saying it|and squared paper are poor means of | saying the same kind of things about 


about him, and the application went in conveying information at any time, and | Cook. 
as follows :— when the Adjutant had been assured 
- , : _— | that the business was really “ whole-| applications would be forwarded to 
Lo Adjutant, First Crackshire Regt. | aio hardware,” and not “wholesale|the same Divisional Headquarters for 
Sir,—I have the honour to submit} hardbake,” as he had first read it, every-| consideration the joke lost some of 
for the approval and recommendation|thing went swimmingly. The C.O./its savour. And when the Adjutant 
of the Commanding Officer this my} signed it and off it went on its moment-|called them up and handed the two 
application for two months’ business!ous journey. Cook began to take a|returned applications pinned together 
leave in the following special circum-| renewed interest in his platoon, and, | both brothers needed all their qualities 


stances :— | having discovered the recalcitrant one|of toughness and rigidity which, as I 





The necessity of my presence in the 
business (wholesale hardware) has be- | 
come more and more urgent of late. 
It is imperative that I should get home 
at once owing to the total incapability | 
of my partner to carry out simple direc- | 
tions which are dictated by letters, and | 
it is no exaggeration to say that the 
business, which has been built up 
almost entirely by my efforts, must 
inevitably collapse unless it receives 


my personal attention at once. 
My address would be, etc., etc.,| 
London. I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, etc., ete. 


of No. 11 actually coming on parade/| understand, are acquired in the whole- 
with only the front of the tip of his| sale hardware business. L. 
bayonet-scabbard polished, he took a 
fiendish delight in seeing the criminal 
writhing under the brutal and savage 
sentence of three days’ C.B. 

A week later he got a great surprise. 
His brother-partner turned up with a 
draft of men and found himself posted | babies, Re. 5.—Apply Mre. —.” 
to the battalion. The brothers met, as | Ceylon Independent, 
only brothers can, with the words, aontenciciitiiniiidnmatataas td 
‘What the deuce are you doing here?’’| “Temporary Cook wants Hampshire.” 
Highly elated, Cook told him about Morning Post. 
the application for business leave andj Really quite moderate. Some cooks 
gloated over his chances of being home ' nowadays seem to want the whole earth. 





**Homes Furnished Complete.” 
“Oak bedstead, 3 ft. 6 in., with wife and 
Wool Mattress, new condition, £5 10s. 0d lot.” 
Provincial Paper. 
“One Parsel Furnishing goods curtains, 
cushion covers, etc., Rs. 26; one bundle 











But when they realised that both | 
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THE VISITOR. 
WHEN yesterday I went to see my friends— 
(Watching their patient faces in a row, 
‘ I want to give each boy a D.S.0.)— 
‘ When yesterday 1 went to see my friends, 
With cigarettes and foolish odds and ends 
(Knowing they understand how well I know 
That nothing I may do can make amends, 
But that I must not grieve or tell them so), 
A pale-faced Inniskilling, tall and slim, 
Who ‘d fought two years and now was just 
eighteen, 
Smiled up and showed, with eyes a little dim, 
How someone left him, where his leg had been, 
On the humped bandage that replaced the limb, 
| A tiny green glass pig to comfort him. 





These are the wen who've learned to laugh at pain, 
And if their lips have quivered when they spoke 
They've said brave things or tried to make a 
__. joke; 

Said it ‘s not worse than trenches in the rain, 

| Or 


; ls of water on a chalky plain, 
i bitter cold from which you stiffly woke, 
‘ Or deep wet mud that left you hardly sane, 


Or the tense wait for “ Fritz’s master stroke.” 

















ALI 


the Plough will unearth them. 








PROBLEMS. 


Adjutant (who has been interrupted in his real work by @ swmmons from Colonel). “YES, Sin?” 


Temporary Colonel. “I say¥—BR—SMITH—IT’S 50 UNCERTAIN HOW LONG WE SHALL BE 
| ER®—PACT Is—bo YOU THINK IT WORTH MY WHILE GETTING ANOTHER PAIR OF BREECHES?” 


OUL HERE—DEMOBILISATION, YUU KNOW 


You seldom hear them talk of their “ bad luck,” 
And suffering has not spoiled their ready wit, 
And oh! you'd hardly doubt their fighting pluck, 
When each new operation shows their grit ; 
Who never brag of blows for England struck, 

But only yearn to “ get about a bit.” 








“The Allies had threatened to destroy the Dardanellesif the Medin 
garrison did not surrender.”—-Birmingham Mail. 
So, being reduced to its last Straits, the garrison surrendered. 
—_ 
“Marrinony—Young Lady (21), good prospects, wishes to corre- 
spend with young man, similar age, with a view to above; no rebels 
need apply.”—Jrish Paper. 
| But we guess there will be one Home Ruler in the family. 








| 

} . . a . 

} “Replying toa query concerning the rumour that Messrs. Guinness 

| were in treaty for the purchase of the National hell Factory, Parkgate 

| Street, a representative of that firm said this afternoon; ‘ We bave 

| no statement to make at all.’ ”"—JIrish Paper. 

| We gather that the printer is a Prohibitionist. 

ha full 

| “At Doncaster on Saturday, Messrs. —— sold for £7,100 the fully 

| licensed house at Armthorpe known as the Plough Inn to the Mark- 

| ham Main Colliery Company, the proprietors of the colliery being sunk 
in the parish.”— Yorkshire Post. 


Not spurlos versenkt, we trust. 





Perhaps it is hoped that 
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| 
| 
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| all troops on account of an outbreak 


| those of the Bay of Biscay are perhaps 
| the best nourished, 
| piece of land which saves another piece | 
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TEACHING TOMMY. 

Here is a simple method of aiding the 
admirable efforts of educational Staff- | 
Officers in the army. 

Let all Regimental Orders be inter- 
spersed with items of information likely | 
to be of use in civilian life. Thus:— | 

53. . . . will be rendered to this! 
office, in triplicate, by noon to-morrow. | 

53a. Etiquette, Points of, It is not 
considered correct to address an Arch- 
bishop as “Archie” unless one is on | 
terms of considerable intimacy with 
him. In writing to a Duchess never 
commit the vulgar error of putting a 
stamp on the envelope; the sixth foot- 
man in a ducal household is always 
provided with a fund in respect of 
unpaid postage on incoming correspon- | 
dence. 

54... . is placed out of bounds to 


of mumps. 
51a. Data, Geographical.—Of all fish 


An isthmus is a 


of land from being an island. The prin- 
cipal exports of Germany are prisoners 
of war. 

55... . to be read on three con- 
secutive parades. 

ODA. Theory, Untenabdle, [iterary. 
The theory that Bacon was a pork 
butcher and derived inspiration for 
Hamlet by gazing at the viands in his 
shop has now been disproved. 

56... . and a sum of twopence pe 
haircut will be chargeable against public 
funds. 

56a. Courts, Foreiqu.—The Sultan of 
Socotra is entitled to a salute of fou 
teen popguns and one catapult. Before 
approaching the throne of the Duke of 
the Djibouti one is required to take 
lessons from the Court Contortionist. | 

57... . and Company Commande: 3 | 
are reminded of their res 
this matter. 

57a. VV orld, the Anrmal. It i 
esting to know that the 
the Tank first planned that engine 
warfare while watching the peregrina- 
tions of the armadillo at a travelling 
menagerie, The efficacy of our blockade 


was such that large consignments of 


ponsibility in 


inventor ol 


| armadillo-fodder were prevented from 


reaching Germany, the consequent 


| demise of all German kept armadilloes 


Settenenenemnnnecenee 


thus robbing our enemy of the oppor- 
tunity of devising a similar inst 

58... , . will parade in full marching 
order at Reveille. 

68a, Facts, Historical._—There once 
was a king who never smiled agai! 
but history might have recorded a 
different verdict had His Majesty wit 
nessed the spectacle of the Second-in 


ument 
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ramp. CAN YOU BPARE A PORE OLD GENTLEMAN THE PRICE OF A CUP OF KORIEL, 











Sm?” a 
Sub. (in high spirits). “Ricut.o. ALL THE COFFEE YOU WANT AND THE PRICE OF A | 
SHAVE AND A HAIR-CUT AS WELL.” 
Tramp. “WILL YER? THEN WHO'S A-GOIN’ TO KEEP MB WHILE MY ’AIR AN’ BEARD | 
GROWS AGAIN?” j 
ee See | 
| 


Command, on a frisky horse, trying to| 60a. Query, Our Daily.—What is 
rill the Battalion. Popocatapetl? Is it an indoor game, | 
59. . . . will therefore immediately|a cannibal tribe, a curative herb, or 


enbmit rolls of all skilled organ-blowe rs|neither? Solutions are invited. | 
of Category B ii. There are two very advantageous 


59,, Information, General,—If all! points about this scheme: (1) The in- | 
the Treasury Notes circulated in the! genious system of numbering would 
United Kingdom sinee 1914 were placed lavoid interference with army routine, 
end to end they might reach from | which must go on; and (2) men might | 
Bristol to Yokohama and back, but | be encouraged to read Regimental 
they would not constitute a sufficient | Orders, i 
inducement to a London taxi-driver. This suggestion is made without 

60. . and this practice must cease | hope of fee or reward. Its author does | 
forthwith. not even ask for extra duty pay. 
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A FINE EAR FOR THE HASPIRATE. 


“J wisn as ‘ow I warn’t married.” | 


modicum of hemp into the canary seed. | 
He spoke in semi-soliloquy, yet quite 
loud enough to reach the vigilant ear | 
of Mrs. Punt, who was dusting the | 
cages at the other end of the live-stock | 
store. She said nothing in reply, but | 
| her eye fixed itself upon him with a 
| glint eloquent of what she might say 
later. 

“ Why is that, Mr. Punt?” I asked 
encouragingly. 
| “Why, it’s on’y to-day, Sir, as I met 
a lidy, a widder lidy, friend o’ Uncle 
George’s down Putney way, as ‘as one 
leg, a nice little bit o’ ’ouse property 
| and two great hauk’s eggs.” 

It did seem a rare combination of 
marriageable qualities. I asked the 
| value of a great auk’s egg, and was 
surprised to learn that a specimen had 
recently been sold at auction for some- 
thing like three hundred pounds. I 
inquired whether all the great auks’ 
eggs that came on the market were 
genuine, or whether “faked” speci- 
mens were to be met with, I had 
heard, I thought, of “faked” eagles’ 
eggs. 

“« Different kind o’ bird altogether, 
Sir, and different kind o’ egg. Can't 
very well be imitated. You didn’t 
think as I said great ‘awk, Sir?” he 
asked very anxiously. 

“No, no; I understand,” I hastened 








“The ‘awk, Sir, is a bird o’ the 


. | MH , r 
Mr. Punt crooned out the impious | One of the canaries suddenly broke 
aspiration as he sorted a judicious | into a rich trill of song, as if to add his 


| tell the difference between a linnet’s | letter, but it's a letter as I shall prac- 
note and a goldfinch.” 


“ Astonishing,” I said. 


personal expression of surprise. 

“ Now there!” Mr. Punt exclaimed, 
shaking a podgy forefinger at him. 
“There's the bird as give all the trouble 
and cause words ‘tween me and Maria, | 


’a did. ’Artz Mountain roller, that | 
bird is. Beeutiful ‘is note, ain't it, 
Sir?” 


There really was a deep full tone, 
distantly suggestive of a nightingale’s, 





tise. Still, haitches or no haitches,” 
he concluded, with a profound sigh, «I 
wish as I knowed ‘ow I could set 
about coming it over that ‘ere one- 
legged widder lidy at Putney what 
‘ave the two great hauk’s eggs.” 

Out of the dusty twilight in the far 
end of the shop Mrs. Punt’s eye 
gleamed balefully. 








BLIGHTY IMPRESSIONS, 
Tue Barper. 
I went into a tobacco-shop, tendered 


that favourably distinguished the bird’s|a pound note and asked for a packet 
song from the canary’s usual acute) of cigarettes and a box of matches, 
treble. | With much regret and a smiling face, 


“*T’m doubting, Maria,’ I say to) 
‘er,” Mr. Punt resumed. “ No longer} 
ago than this very morning I say it— 
‘I’m doubting whether I did ought to 
|eall that ‘ere bird a ‘Artz Mountain | 
| roller,’ I say to ‘er—me meaning, 0'| 
| course, as the ’Artz Mountains being, 
as some thinks, in Germany, that pus- 
sons wouldn't so much as go to look at 
a canary as called ‘isself a ‘Artz Moun- 
tain bird, as it might be a German bird, 
for all as 'e'd never a-bin no nearer Ger 
many than the Royal Road, Chelsea, 
not never since 'e chip ‘is little shell, 
’e ‘aven't. 

“So I ask ‘er the question, doubting 
like, and she up and say, all saucy as a 
| jay-bird, ‘Why, certainly you didn’t 
ought to call ‘i: so,’ she say. 

“*Question is, Maria,’ I says, ‘in 
that case what did I ought to call im?’ 

“* And | can tell yer that too, Dad,’ 
| She say—Maria did. ‘ You didn't ought 











she informed me she had the goods but 
no change. 

What a dilemma! A shop with 
cigarettes and matches, but I couldn't 
spare a pound note for them, 

An inspiration !—I would go into the 
hairdressing establishment behind the 
shop, have a shave—which I really 
didn’t need—obtain change and make 
my purchase, Besides, with so many 
barbers closed owing to the strike, it 
was an opportunity. 

This is what happened. 

“Good morning, Sir, 
next but six.” 

A long, long interval. 

“Shave, Sir? Lovely weather we ‘re 
having. Razor all right, Sir?” 

I said as little as possible; it is the 
only safe thing. 

‘* Face massage, Sir?” 

‘No, thanks,”’ I mumbled. 

“ Wonderful thing for the face, Sir; 
Invigorates 


Your turn 





heagle kind; the hauk’s a different | to call ‘im 'Artz Mountain roller, but | make a new man of you. 


kind altogether—web-footed, aquatic— 


to assure him. 
} 

| 

i 


was, I should rather say, seeing as| way to call ‘im,’ she says—impident | plexion——” 


‘ow ‘e's un appily extinct. Hauk and | 
‘awk, Sir—you take the difference?” 


° ald . ly ‘ : . 
I said that I thought the distinction | 'e sat on a wooden milestone eating a| snatches of conversation floated to me 


| was perceptible to a fine ear for the | 
aspirate. 
‘The phrase took the little man’s fancy | 
| wonderfully. “That's it, Sir,” he ex- | 
| claimed, beaming up delightedly at me. | 
| You've ‘it it! Done it in one, you | 
|'ave, ‘Fine ear for the haspirate'— | 
| that’s what my darter Maria ‘ave and | 
| what I, for one, ‘ave not. I’m not | 
above confessing of it; ’tain’t given to all | 
| of us to ’ave everything, as the ant said | 
to the helepbant when ’e was boasting | 
about ‘is trunk. Some there is as ain't | 
got no ear for music—same as Joe | 


ha-Hartz Mountain roller. That's the 
little "ussy! But there—what’s in a| 
name, as the white blackbird said when | 


red blackberry? Still,’e weren't running | 
a live-stock emporium, I expect, when | 
‘e ask such a question as that ‘ere. 
There's a good deal in ‘ow you call a| 
bird, or a dawg or a guinea-pig neither, | 
if you want to pass ‘im on to a cus- 
tomer in a honest way o’ trade.” 

I assured Mr. Punt I had not a doubt | 
of it. 

“But I shall be a-practisin’ my 
haitehes, Sir,” he promised me, as | 
went out with the canary seed which I 
had called to purchase—“ practise ’em 
*ard, I shall. 








It’s what L ain't a-got at 


Mangles, the grocer down the street, as | the present moment—‘ a fine ear for the | 


‘as caught a heavy cold in ‘is ‘ead with | haspirate.’ 


taking ‘is ‘at off every time as 'e ‘ears 
‘It’s a long long way to Tipperary.’ 
Why, I've knowed men,” said Mr. 
Punt, in the manner of one who works 
himself up to an almost incredible cli- 
max—“T’ve knowed men as couldn't 





asp Beeutiful expression that, | 
Sir, if you'll excuse me sayin’ so. But'| 
[ don’t see no reason as a man mightn’t | 
‘ope to acquire it, ‘im practising con- | 
stant and careful—same as a pusson| 
can learn a bullfinch to pipe ‘’Ome 

| sweet 'Ome.’ That haitch is a funny | 





ithe circulation, improves the com- 


“Oh, all right,” I gasped. 
And then for about twenty minutes 


through bundles of wet towels. My 
head was having a Turkish bath. My 
face was covered with ointments and 
creams. Currents of electricity played 
about my brow. 

“Just trim your hair, Sir?” 

I swear I said “ No,” but before I 
knew what was happening the scissors 
were running merrily over my head. 

* Singeing, Sir?” 

“Er—no. I ' 

“ Finest thing in the world, Sir. It’s 
a treat to see hair like this. Just a bit 
‘endy,’ but singeing will soon put that 
right.” 

Even had I been blind I should have 
discovered that I was undergoing the 
process, 

“ What would you like for the sham- 
poo, Sir? Eau de dninine —Violet-——" 
“I don’t think r 
My feeble protest was cut short. 
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“MoTHER, I WAVE BEEN GOOD TO-DAY—80 PATIENT WITH NURSE.” 








“JT always recommend Violet,” he} Who gave it its title, and why ? Bes. tS 
said, sprinkling my head profusely. | Was it old Epwarp Lear from the) THE OLD INVINCIBLE, 
More rubbing, more towels, more grave? Ir is late in the day to draw attention 
electricity and finally a brush and, Since Jumblies in Blimps would be}|to Mr. Puneh as a prophet. Everyone 
comb. certain to fly | knows that his eyes have always dis- 
“T’ve a hair-lotion here, Sir-——’ When for air they abandon the wave. ; cerned the farthest horizon. None the 
| “No, thank you.” ' Was it dear Lewis Carroui perhaps less it is pleasant now and again to 
| Imeant it. | Sent his phantom to christen the succumb to the temptation of saying 
He helped me on with my coat, barque, “T told you so,” and especially when 
| brushed off a deal of imaginary dust, | Since a Blimp is the obvious vessel for it is the finger of a friendly reader that 
| said something about skin softeners | chaps points the way to the Sage’s triumph. 
| and bath requisites, but I'd had enough When hunting a snark ? Were we in the habit of quoting from 
| for one morning, and I was yearning to ; be past numbers, as many of our con- 
| get those cigarettes and have a smoke. And to-day, in the first-fruits of joy, temporaries do, we should print the 
[ tendered my pound note. I scarcely believe it is true | following paragraph from the issue of 
| He took it, and with his best smile | That Blimp is a word we shall one day | September 2nd, 1871 :— 
; Said— employ “A REAL DANGER, 
* Another sixpence, Sir, plea $e.” | As li gauy a6 now Bukerloo ; | * According to Le Havre, about forty Prussian 
And m y reason re tuses to jump | officers in mufti leave Die ppe every ‘morning for 
| To the fact that a man, not an imp, | .Scndenente of Great Britain.” Sor Se ane 
BLIMP! ' 
lt. ; : Can flash through the ether and land | Here at last is an actual invasion ! Prussian 
THERE are many things Dora ke pt | with a bump | officers landing on our defenceless shores, on 
dark | From a trip in a Blimp. the transparently flimsy pretext of making 


themselves acquainted with our military esta- 
blishments, at the rate (excluding Sundays) 
“It needs no very profound knowledge of the | of 240 a weck, or in this present September, of 
f South-Western Europe to surmise | 1,080 a month, or, amazing and terrifying 








| That she’s now letting into the light, | 
And to-day an astounding aerial barque 
Has sudde nly sailed into sight ; 


But its past makes no sympa hies that nm oiiiees Rumania nor Greece would le nd | total, of 12.520 a year! We commend this 
bur n, military assistance of this kind without being startling announcement to the attention of 
; nied ’ the Cabinet (Parliament, unfortunately, is not 


And ite . vaves interest lim promised something in return.’ 
And its future leaves interest l Ds - Manchester Guardian. omy! the Commander-in-Chief, the War 


Compared with the rapture I fe l when ; aiid Ofhen the Oeuesendmnal ait Geluatendiien 
I learn But a rather more pro! ound knowledge | the Author of ‘The Battle of Dorking,’ Ser. 
That its name is the Blimp. f the geogr: rapey might be useful. geant Blower, and Cheeks the Marine.” 
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Tommy (homeward bound and determined not to disappoint). “ Way, Missy, THREE DAYS BEFORE THE ARMISTICE THE AIR WAS THAT 
THICK WITH AEROPLANES THE BIRDS HAL TO GET DOWN AND WALK.” 








Jome a-quick ll be sick i iss th sage oll, 
THE SAUSAGE ROLL. Come a-quick, you'll be sick if you miss that Sausage [to 


For the cow does it now and the cat we can't contro-ol, 
Tue Very Latest Dance. 


And I heard as she purred, ** Oh, I've found my kittens, 
(To any English composer who has not yet contributed to the wave} You could bet they'd get with the best-born Britons, 
| of music and dance which is now sweeping the country the writer ] 7 


“or ‘re all at the Ball in the Soss-Soss-Sausage Roll.” 
| offers the following as the basis of an entirely new and original dance, Fo they re all at the Li € Sos . ~~ < 





1 —_ a] * ® | » 

| strictly national in character and full of that quaint old rustic, not to (CaasH ! Banal The roof falls in.) A. P. H. 
say aboriginal, grace which distinguishes modern dance-music. } —_————— 

| OH, say, won't you stay down-away at the Sausage Farm ? A Tall Order. 


| It’s ascream, it wouldn’t seem you could dream such perfect 


“SHanouar Municrpan Councits Porice Force.—Police recruits 
ch-e-arm ; 


are now required. Applicants must be unmarried, of good physique, 
You can bet that Jazz'll be beat to a frazzle, with sound teeth, about 20 to 25 years of age, not less than 57 ft. 
| 


| And the old Fox Trot'll be a pale green mottle, 10 in. in height.”—-Weekly Paper. 
| When they gauge what’ rage of the ag he Sausay Se See ee 
"F ne GAnge S's the rage of the age as the i) Me Lloyd’s agent at Chriseiansund telegraphs that wreckage marked 
arm, ‘ Wilson Line’ drifted ashore near Switzerland.”—Provincial Paper. 
(Craso! Bana! Tivkze!) . ‘ : , vada 
. ; ee Following the Witson line the seas appear to be already 
| Come along, you'll be wrong tf you miss that Sausage Roll. behaving with unusual freedom, 
Every pig does the jig, for he’s in this heart and so-ul : : 
See the old sow shout, ‘“‘ What about my litter ? : “*George Eliot’ (Mary Ann Evans), the gifted Warwickshire 
But she dries those tears when she hears, poor crittur, authoress, who wrote ‘Adam Bede’ and several other popular 
That they're all at the Ball in the Soss-Soss-Sausage Roll, | works.”—Daily Telegraph. 
(Tzina! Boom! The lights go out.) We have noticed the name from time to time, and we are 
| Oh, haste, life’s a waste till you're based at the Sausage| glad to know who “ Grorcr Exior” was. 
Farm, 
| Where the dog and the hog and the frog go arm-in-arm; 
— the farm-yard bosses can all do Sosses a “Smoxkina Room.—The decorations are well worth a special note, and 
18 old man 3 crazy, and his poor Aunt Maisie, | are quite unique of their kind, being without a match anywhere.” 
Over this bit of bliss (have a kiss) at Sausage Farm. 


Surely not “unique.” We k king-rooms 
} | que. e know a lot of smoking-room 
(Cuatrer! Bump! Tho walls begin to crack.) |e jually matchless, ; 





From a “ multiple shop” catalogue :— 
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| ing that the school may be run on| Houses of Parliament are not enough, 


the introduction of a right spirit in the to produce 1 
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Hostess (to small guest, who is casting lingering glances at the cakes). “1 DON'T THINK YOU CAN EAT ANY MORE OF THOSE CAKES, CAN 
You, JoHN?” 
John. “No, I pon’? THINK I CAN. Bot may I 8TROKE THEM?" 





school by the appointment of young never do among our Unionist Members 


A NEW SCHOOL. masters endowed with vision and en-|of Parliament. Yes, I would even 
AN evening newspaper informs its thusiasm. advocate that some of the seniors 


readers that arrangements are being; “I hope that the worship of sport} should be allowed to read The Herald 
made for “a school for M.P.’s""—* a! will not be encouraged. I was never if they wished to do so, and I question 
weekly meeting of Unionist M.P.’3 new|one who believed that our battles} whether Zhe Nation would do any of 
to Parliamentary life, who will receive| have been won on the playing-fields | them any harm.” 

instruction in the forms of the House.| of Westminster. I am confident that 
They will be taught how to address|I am not alone in the hope that the 
the Sreaker, how to frame a question,” |old games at Westminster will be 








Commercial Candour. 
Notice in a watchmaker'’s window:— 








and so forth. abandoned. “No repairs except to watches recently pur- 
This intelligence is of particular; “It is most important that there chased.” 

interest in that it conveys an admission | should be no suppression of the emo- Advertisement in Provincial Paper :— 

that our new M.P.’s do not know every-| tional nature. Rob politics of emotion | “WALK IN, 

thing. and the newspapers are not worth | But you will be happier when you go out,” 


. i 
Interviewed by a correspondent, Mr. | reading; and it must not be forgotten “An extraordinary plague of rats prevails 
Raleigh Quawe, the able young eau- that what W estminster does to-day 1S} on the Sheffield Corporation rubbish tips at 
cationist, who, it is understood, is|read of by the British Empire to-| Killamarsh. The rodents have constructed 


; . . ins r ; . ared | beaten tracks eight inches wide, extending to 
watching » experime h some|;morrow. No effort should be spared | ’ 
. ching the « xperiment with som¢ ‘ : corn stacks on a local farm, where they have 


concern, said, 2 While I do not wish to | to awaken the art sto ee he the | wrought munch havoc.”——Local Paper. 
seem to be giving away too much to pupils. If the pictures anc sou p ures | Quite the right epithet, we feel sure. 
the gloom of youth, I cannot help feel-|in and about the corridors of the 
: “ We make a speciality of gorillas and chim- 
a ate » greatest care i t others be prepared. No expense! panzees. They aro wonderfully intelligent 
babe. lines unle s the great ly - lol 1 7 . aia P : For my part F see | #24 can be trained right up to the human 
exercised. Will the opportunity be| should be spared. oO y! 8€@ | standard in all except speech. One of our 


taken for testing methods which have| no reason why a little music should | 9; oct rs, Mr. ——, and his wife are both able 
been so disastrously absent hitherto not be introduced occasionally. | to only be tamed to live in captivity.” 


7S “Freedom of opinion should also be Irish Paper. 


would urge those in authority to put encouraged. One fault of our educa- A perusal of the above paragraph is 
away the old formule, and to ensure tional system has been its tendency | said to have stimulated Mr.——'s gift 
nass-thinking. This will’ of speech in a startling degree. 


from our public school system 
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Ivy THE POETS STRUCK WOULD THE MILITARY BE CALLED IN TO DO THEIR WORK? 








FATHER THAMES TALKS. 


One day last week, it might be Wed- 
nesday, or even Friday, 

A day not yet entirely dead, 
A shortly-doomed-to-die day, 

The Naiad who lay stretched in dream 
Awoke and gave a shiver— 

The Naiad who has charge of stream 
And rivulet and river. 


I had intended to write the whole of this article in verse, 
of which the above is a shocking sample, but, on the whole, 
I think I will go on in prose. When you have committed | 
yourself to double rhymes, prose is the easier medium, In} 
verse it is more difficult to stick to your subject, and as the | 
subject in this case is a very important one and deserves | 
to be stuck to, I shall do the rest in prose. 

Anyhow, the faet is that I have read a paragraph in one| 
of the papers about a proposed revival of rowing. Rowing, | 
like other sports, has, it seems, lain dormant for the past! 
four years and a half. From the moment in 1914 when | 
war was declared it suffered a land-change; shorts and| 
zephyr and blazer and sweater were abandoned at once, | 
and, for the oarsman as for everybody else, khaki became | 
the only wear. Already trained by long discipline to obey, | 
our oarsmen trooped to the colours, and wherever hard fight- | 
ing was to be done their shining names are to be found 
on the muster-roll of fame. Some wilt return to us, but for 
others there waited the eternwm exitium cymbe—a very 
different craft from those to which they were accustomed, 

but they accepted it with pride and without a murmur. 

Bearing these things in mind, I went to Henley last 
week to interview Father Thames. I found the veteran 
totally unchanged in his quarters on the Temple Island, 
and immediately began the interview. 








| tell me there’s talk of reviving th 


e regatta. You tell thom 
with my compliments not to be in too great a hurry about 
it. Think of what Henley meant to the lads who rowed. 
They hadn't learnt their skill in a day—no, nor in as many 
days as go to a year.” 

“Do you then,” I said, “consider the regatta only from 
the oarsman’s point of view ?”’ 

“Really,” said the old gentleman, “there’s no other. 
Not but what,” he added with a chuckle, “it gave them 
more pleasure to row their races with lots of pretty faces to 
look on. Lor’ bless you, I don’t object to’em. It’s the 
prettiest scene in the world when the sun shines as it 
sometimes does. And that’s enough talking for one after- 
noon.” With that he plunged, and nothing 1 did could 
bring him to the surface again. 


EARLY ONE MORNING. 
Bounv South from Japan to the port of Hong Kong 
We fell in with a little junk blowing along ; 
We met her all bright at the breaking of day, 
And we gave her good-morning and passed on ow 

way. 

She had stretched her red sails like the wings of a bat, 
And light, like a gull, on the water she sat ; 
She had two big bright eyes for to keep a look-out ; 
On her stern there were dragons cavorting about. 
And Mrs. Ah Fit by the kitehen did sit 
Preparing some breakfast for Mr. Ah Fit, 
The gentleman who, as we saw when we neared her, 
By waggling the tickle-stick skilfully, steered her. 
The little Fit men and the little Fit maids 
Were playing at tig round the brass carronades, 
And with all the delight of a juvenile Briton 
The littlest Ah Fitlet was plucking the kitten. 
With a “ How do you do, Sir?” and “ Hip, hip, hooray : 





“Dull?” he said. “I believe you, my boy. But they 


"Twas so they blew by at the breaking of day. 
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Comedian (who has been instructed t 








OUR BIVVIE. 

“Not a bad possie,” said George, 
looking round the village. “ Let's 
rustle a bivvie before the erowd comes 
along.” 

All George's performances in the art 
| of rustling bivvies rank as star. He 
| permits no coarse and obvious gatherin; 
| of an expectant horde about the openin 
| door; no slacking of straps and boot- 
laces until the final “I will” is said on 
| either side. He debouches in extended 
| order on the doomed house; gets bis 
range and has the barrage well in hand 
(the quantity and quality of Madame’s 
| gesticulations furnish the key to this) 
| before Colin drifts off the horizon and 
shows a peaked face with haunting 





rn 
’ 
= 


: ae 
| eyes over George's shoulder. Colin 
dees not speak. That is not his métier. 


He is the star shell illuminating the 
| position; and usually in about six 
minutes’ time it is safe for Joln to put 
in an appearance with the kit. 

This is the recognised procedure, and 
it has served us indifferently well up 
and down three years of war and 
good deal of France and Flanders. 
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suit the taste of a select audience at a charity performance at the local 
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j his humour to 











Therefore John was not to blame when;| word. ‘C'est eela! No heds, Mon- 
after waiting the scheduled six minutes, |siewr. Je n'enai pas.” 
he arrived to find the other two still} “Ah, now we know where we are.” 
in the thick of it. Hither Colin was|George looked round triumphantly. 
not haunting up to form (whieh was|“ Ecoutez, Madame. We don't want 
likely, as he had been over-fed lately) | beds. Nous les desirons jamais. We 
or George's French (whieh was never|havethem. ‘'roislits. Wedon't want 
made in the place where they make|them. We have beds. Comprenez?” 
marriages) had scandalised Madame. No beds,” explained Madame firmly. 
She * But I’ve just told you " George 





tood in the door like some his- 
torieal personage, probably the Sphinx, | plunged again into the maelstrom, and 
and repeated a guttural kind of incan-|a pretty girl appeared from the firelit 
tation while George stretched his ears} room behind to stir him to his highest 
until they stood out more than usual! flights of eloquence. A smell of savoury 
in a sty 1 le to understand. | cooking came also, and out in the street 

Rotten patois some of these people} night shut down dark and chill and 
speak,” he said. “I believe she has a sinister, as it does in all the best novels. 


room, though something's biting her.| John let part of the kit down on the 


| Likely enough Fritz went off with all) door-sill. It was his way of explaining 


her furniture; but I've already ex-| that at the present moment there was 
ty times that that doesn’t/a deeper, more intimate call than the 
itez, Madame. We only|Call of the Wild. Colin moved up a 
want a room. Chambre -d-coucher. step and turned the haunting-stop full 
We ean furnish it. We have three}on, George redoubled his efforts, 
beds. Troislits. Trois streteher-beds| making them very clear indeed. We 
cent over from Angleterre. A la gare. |could understand almost every word he 
We've just seen them. 'rois lits nous} said. 

ons. Three beds.” Then Madame answered, and we 

“ Beds!” Madame pouneed on the! could understand that too, 
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cried Mademoiselle, retreating in haste. 
“No beds,” repeated Madame, uncon- 
vinced and unafraid, 


No beds,” she said. 
The pretty girl smiled in a troubled 
way and murmured something in a soft 


voice. 
“ She says they haven't got any beds 
in the rooms. Fritz took them all,” 





“She means that she doesn’t want | 


THE WAR-DOG’S PARTY, 
(Continued.) 
I exprcren, of course, when I de- 


to have us,” said John in cold despair. | clared the resolution, “* Dogs not Door- 
“She'd be a fool if she did now,” mats,” open for general discussion that 


answered Colin grimly. 


“Let's get | there would be some pretty plain bark- 


interpreted George. “ Ecoutez, Made- 

morselle. We have beds. Trois li's. 

Nous les avons. Tous les trois. Oui.| And then John had a third brain- 

A la gare. Absolument.” wave. He ordered George on guard, 
Mademoiselle looked at Madame with | and descended with Colin in search of 

a kink of her pretty brows. Madame | the concrete proof of our sanity. 

rose like a balloon to the need. |Madame's voice, faint yet pursuing, 
“No beds,” she said very distinctly, | followed us down. — 

with a rounding of eyes and mouth. “No beds,” it said. 

| “No beds, Messieurs, No o-o—beds.” In ten minutes we were back trium- 


out of this.”’ 





| Before George could recover John|phant with the three stretchers. It 
interfered. He makes a hobby of cut-| was a full six months since we had} 
j 


And/! 


|ing, but nothing calling for the inter- | 
vention of the Chair. Britain's dogs 
are sound at heart, even if they do talk 
a bit wildly about the Tyranny of Man 
and Rabbitism and Abolishing the Bis- 
'cuiteer. I don’t agree with a lot of it 
| myself—we Airedales have always been 
| conservatively inclined ; but I am bound 
to say that three years in the Army 
open one’s eyes to a lot of things. 
Nothing of a really seditious charac- 


ting Gordian knots. or 
| “Oh, what’s the earthly use of!had come at last. Visions of rest went! menced to 


| telling ‘em we have;— 
| beds when they can see 
for themselves that we 
|haven’t? They just 
think we can’t under- 
| stand, Let’s go up and 
| take the rooms if they're 
| decent. Then we'll get 
'the stretchers and put 
‘em up. That's the only 
sort of argument we can 
handle.” 
| Manfully George went 
to work again. And re- 
luctant,and yet obviously 
fascinated by his French, 
like a bird by a ake, 
Mademoiselle led up the 
narrow stairs and intoa 
sizeable room, clean as a 
pin and as naked. On 
the threshold Madame 





written to England for them, and they| ter was said until the Borzoi com- 








washed her hands of 
hope. 





Whatever else Nature and luck denied 
him there was no question of that. 


in sight of the goal. Then Mademoiselle 
expeined. They were désolées, but the 
sales Boches had stolen all the beds, and 
Madame would not let the bare rooms 
to Messieurs les Anglais. It would not 
be convenable when they had no beds. 

“No beds!” Madame appealed to 
the skylight as witness, and we looked 
ateach other. It was getting late and 
the others would have rustled all the 
best bivvies by now. John had another 
brain-wave. 

“Let's pantomime it. They always 
_ understand pantomime. There's no use 
saying we've got beds—not when 
George has to say it. We'll show 
| them,” 
Earnestly we pantomimed stretcher 
| beds—our own stretcher beds—and re- 
poseful slumber thereon. ‘ Mon Dieu!" 





For a little it looked as though he were | 


Grieved Wife. “Ou, SIMON, ALL OVER YOUR NOO CONTROLLI 








lected as unobtrusively as a silk hat} 
collects dust we slashed at the cover- 
ings, ripped them off and disclosed— 
three deck-chairs. 

We did not attempt to meet the 
situation. We left it to the devil—or 
Madame. And she, with the lofty} 
serenity of one who through long and 
grievous misunderstanding has won 
home at last, was completely adequate. 

** No beds,” she said. 








“ ApopTion.—Fine healthy boy, 8} years; 
entire surrender to good home. reception, 
5 bedrooms; £1,100.”—Provincial Paper. 
What an exacting young rascal! 

“Liebknecht was the son of a father who | 
opposed tyranny in earlier days, who sounded | 
the toxin for liberty.” 


ED TROUSERS.” 
CIEE: ——__________| trine, but I soon found 
[upstairs with us, and under the big| 
“ Regardez! No beds, C'estaffreux!” | eyes of Madame and Mademoiselle and | objector and a vegetarian and that the 
George began again. He had courage. | several more Madames who had col- | doctrine really meant that he would do 


jtives of the canine race prepared to 





Express and Star (Wolverhampton), 
But, to do old Liepkyecut justice, it 
was the son, not the father, who spelt 





it that way. 





address the meeting. I 
j had always disliked the 
| fellow and half suspected 

‘him of being an An- 

jarchist or the president 

‘of some brotherhood or 
other. (It's funny how 

| these rascals, whose one | 

‘idea is to get something 
which belongs to some- 
body else without work- 

ling for it, always call 


— er” 
oa 


|themselves a _ brother- j 
|hood.) But those Rus- 
sian dogs have such a 
shifty slinking way with 


them that you can’t al- 
| ways tell what they are 
| driving at. ‘This Borzoi 
|chap had tried once or 
|twice to interest me in | 





| what he called the Com- 
munity of Bones doc- 


out that his master was a conscientious 


the communing and I would provide 
the bones. 

The rogue began with some fulsome 
ingratiating remarks about how pleased 
he was to see so many fine representa- 





maintain intact their sovereign doghood 
whatever the sacrifice might entail. 
This brought loud applause from the 
young hotheads; but I noticed traces 
of disgust along the backs of the older 
dogs. The time had passed, he con- 
tinued, for speeches and resolutions 
and votes of censure. Dogs must act 
if Man, the enemy, was to be finally 
crushed. I intervened at this point and 
told the Borzoi he must moderate his 
language, upon which he began to 
bluster, shouting that he would not be 
put down by an arrogant hireling of 
effete Militarism, One learns to prac- 


tise self-control in the trenches, so I 
was able to repress an inclination to 
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assert my authority then and there. It| 
Was no use striking at man himself, he 
went on, for he had guns and whips| 
and stones at his command. We must | 
strike at him through his children. 
Cries of dissent greeted this state- | 
ment, and I really think the matter 
would have ended then and there only it 
so happened that none of those present 
were personally interested in children, | 
except old Betty the bulldog, who be- | 
longs to four httle girls who treat her 
sovereign doghood in a most disrespect- | 
ful way. But old Betty had gone to 
sleep, and, anyway, she is rather deaf 


| and has no teeth, so it’s likely she would 


have confined herself to a formal snuftle 
of protest. “ Yes,” shouted the Borzoi, 


now thoroughly worked up, “let every 


dog take a solemn oath to bite every 
child on every possible occasion atlea 
when no one is looking—and Man, the 
oppressor, will so00n come begging io! 


| mercy and make peace with us on our 





own terms. No talse loyalty or ridi 
culous sense of chivalry must withhold 
us,” he continued. ‘“ The baby in the 


pram to-day is the man with the whip} 
of to-morrow and must be bitten with 
all the righteous fury of outraged dog- 
hood.” Cries of “ Shame!” greeted this 
remark, I decided that it was time to 


internose. With all the severity at my | country, and when the Borzoi's owner | 
| command I bade the wretch be sil 


ent. | 


on, 





ume! THAT MUST 





BE THE BLOKE WOT WON THE War!” 








“Fellow dogs,” I said, “it is clear 
that we must choose here and now, 
once and for all, between Britishism 
and Bolshevism. Tails up those who 
wish to remain British!” And of course 
every tail went up. “ Tails up, the Bol- 
shevists ! But the Borzoi’s was down 
beyond recall and shivering between 
“That being your decision, 
I continued, 


his legs. 


ladies and gentlemen,” 


“the meeting will constitute itself a| 


Committee of Safety. Remarks have 
been passed about your Chairman 
and the canine forces of His Majesty 
that be allowed to go un- 
challenged. All I ask is plenty of 
room and no favour.” 

All this time the ] 


cannot 


Jorzoi had been 


edging towards the door, and I really 
think he would have tried to make a 
dash for it, only at the last minute he | 
caught the eve of the Irish wolfhound. | 


It’s no good running away from a dog 
like that, so Bolshy decided to stay and 
face the music. Well, as I said before, 
we war dogs are supposed to be as 
modest as we are brave, so I will con 
fine myself to saying that down our 


| way Bolshevism hasn't a leg to stand 
Of course Master, when he saw my | 


ear, pretended to be angry, but he knows 
a war dog doesn’t fight except for his 


came 


round next day to complain 


| Master told him he was a miserable 
| Pacifist and had no locus standi. I told 
Master afterwards that the Borzoi had 
no loci stand: either, because I'd jolly 
well nearly chewed them off; and 
he laughed and gave me a whole cutlet 
with a lot of delicious meat on it, say- 
ing he wasn't hungry himself. 

Of course we dogs met again and 
adopted the rest of our platform ; and 
I don’t mind saying I kept a pretty 
tight grip on the proceedings. In fact, 
several resolutions, such as those deal- 
ing with “Municipal Dog’s - meat,” | 
Rabbits in Regent's Park,” “ The Pro- 
secution of Untruthful Parlourmaids,” 
| Shorter Fur and Longer Legs,” were 
carried without discussion. Naturally 
|the meetings concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair, to which I replied 
(they tell me) felicitously. 

That is how the War Dogs’ Party 
came into being; and to-morrow I 
shall tell that little terrier fellow from | 
No. 10, Downing Street, that as long | 
as his master remains faithful to the 
| Dog-in-the-Street the War Dogs’ Party 

will remain faithful to him. ALGon. 











“*The little lass, and what worlds away,’ | 
jone says to onese f on coming out of Mr. | 
| Rosing’s recital.”-—* Times’ ” Musical Critic. 
leap 7 ; 
It’s the worst of music that it makes | 
|one so love sick and sentimental. 
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AN EXPENSIVE AMUSEMENT. 

« As,” says one of Mr. Punch’s many 
and very weleome correspondents, “ you 
will probably be writing for the benefit 


of your readers a short handbook on 
how to be demobilised, I enclose for 


_ your guidance my solicitor's bill. He 
| was engaged from November 12th until 


I returned home on leave on December 
30th and took a hand -in the game 
myself. The chief work was tracing 
the various Government Departments 


to’ their hidden lairs in which they in- 
' dulge in the pleasing habit of exchang- 


| my Army pay 
1 


ing minutes, 

“Some day perhaps demobilisation 
will reach me. ‘The sooner the better, 
for I can never settle this account on 


So much for the preamble. Here, 
with the alteration only of certain 
names, is the document itself. Mr. 
Jones, it should be mentioned, is a 
member of the firm to which the Officer 
in question (whom we will call Mr. 
Lute) wishes to return :-— 


1918. 2s. d. 


Noy. 12. Attending Mr. Jones on call- 
ing on the telephone as to 
Mr. Lute and advising him 
to makean application. . 6 8 


», 27. Attending Demobilisation 
Office, Whitehall Gardens, 
when the place was too 
crowded to be seen to-day. 
Engaged nearly two hours, 13 4 
Writing Mr. Lute I was put- 
ting through application . 8B 6 
» 28. Attending New Bridge Street 
when I interviewed Official 
and he handed me pivotal 
form after explaining cir- 
cumstances. . . ... WW 4 
», 29. Attending Mr. Jones on call- 
ing when Mrs. Lute was 
present, filling in form after 
discussing same. Engaged 
Pee. ¢ «ss es « wee 
Copy tokeep. ..... 1 0 


», 30, Attending New Bridge Street, 
interviewing Official, and he 
referred Mr. Lute’s case to 
Mr. Redford Smith, 105a, 
Portman Square, Head Food 
Departmentforyourdistrict 13 4 


Dec. 2. Attending Portman Square, 
interviewing Official, when 
he said I had got the wrong 
form and requested me to 
go to Whitehall Gardens 
and ask them about it. 

Attending Demobilisation 
Ofticeat Whitehall Gardens, 
interviewing Official when 
he wanted to know how I had 
got the form as I had no 
business to have it as tho 
issue of them had heen 
stopped, and I said it had 
been given to me, and he 
was unable to say what 
should be done with it, but 
im any event another form 
ought to be filled up, R.C.V., 
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1918, 


and he handed me such 
form. Engaged 10.30 to 1; 
Se Be 2. «ce see 


Deo. 5. Attending Portman Square 


" 


, 18. Writing Mr 


, 23, Attending Portman Square 


office, when I said that I 
had been to the office at 
Whitehall Gardensand they 
wanted to know how I had 
got the pivotal form, but he 
took it in and said he would 
refer it to the local com- 
mittee at once, and he gave 
me the name of the head 
man there and suggested 
we might push it if we went 
to him, and he had nothing 
to do with the R.C.V. form, 


Attending Whitehall Gardens 
asking what they wanted 
done with R.C.¥. form and 
they said if it was sent 
in there filled up it would 
receive attention in its turn. 


Writing Mr. Jones to get in 
touch with Local Authority. 


5, Attending Mr. Jones on tele- 
phone as to getting into 
touch with local representa- 
tive, which he would do at 
once .« . . . 

6. Filling up samo and writing 
them therewith . .. . 


, 11. Attending Mr. Jones on tele- 


phone when he said Com- 


mittee had reeommended 
application last Friday 
VOR. i. 5 te eS 


, 12. Attending Portman Square, 


interviewing Official and 
they had not received re- 
commendation of local com- 
mutteo ve, te . 

18. Attending Mr. Jones. inform- 
ing hin thereof on tele 
phone giving me reference 
No. and he would send on 
copy letter to him by local 
committee recommending 
appucation , 


, 16. Attending Portman Square 


when they had not heard 
from local committee, hand 
ing them copy of their 
letter and they would act 
on that 


Jones as ‘to 


further form sent in to 
him tosign . . ; 

, 19. Attending Portman Square 
when applic rvlion had gone 


eS eee oie eal ee 
Telephoning to Mrs. Lute to 
thateffect. Like Mr. Jones. 

10). Writing Mr. Lute as to the 


matter . . ‘ pe 


Official when applicatior 
was on way to War Office 
and ‘they said you would br 
demobilised shortly 

81, Attending Mr. Ete, showing 
me correspondence and re 
questing ame to see Deo- 
mobilisation Department, 


1919, Broad Street. 
| Jan. ‘2, Attending Broad Street when 


they had removed to Hotel 
Windsor and obtaining two 


£ s.d. 


8 3 


10 





1919, £ s8.d. 
forms to fill up to extend 
your leave while your case 
0 went through if necessary 
and they knew nothing 
about yourcase . ... 13 4 
Attending at your office get- 
ting Secretary to signform. 10 0 
| Jan. 4. Attending Windsor Hotel 
i when department disbanded 
and had gone to Lancaster 
008 « 2 © © ¢ @ ee 
Attending you reporting on 
telephone . . . 6 « » 3 4 
| , 6. Fareandexpenses. . .. 15 0 





} 
ee 

1 Tetehs eee we « RAUB OO} 
| 








THE DRINK OF THE GODS. 
A Pronrertionist’s Canticie. 


0} Ler meaner souls make merry 

O’er cups of ruby wine, 

6} With claret, port or sherry 
Their tunes incarnadine; 

Let little boys emphatic 
Become o'er ginger b. 

4} Myself I grow ecstatic 

About a drink called “ Tea."’ 


©! ‘Tea elevates one’s pecker, } 
Rejuvenates the mind, 
Enriches the exchequer, 
Yet never makes men “blind”; 
1 When footsore and effete I'm 
From every ache set free, 
And not alone at tea-time 
I thank the Lord for * Tea.” 


lt tells of balmy breezes 
That blow “ o’er Ceylon's isle 

(While Heser mostly pleases 
His accent here is vile)— 

Of some far-flung plantation 
Where Hindus bend the knee 

+; And would my oceupation 

Were prefixed (ah!) by “Tea”! 











"Tis told in classic fable 
The nectar served to Zeus 

At his Olympic table 
Was just a vinous juice; 

That such is purely fiction 

6! I heartily agree, 

ITaving the sound conviction 
‘Twas nothing less than “ Tea.’ 





“Panis, Saturday. | 
The Conference will be held in the imposing | 
Salle de la Grande He rloge. The * hall of the 
6 | great clock’ is about 30in. long by 15in. wide.” 
Liverpool Echo. 
| Imposing,” indeed. 


* Manchester's £6,000,000 scheme for ob 
4 taining water supplies from Haweswater was 
| approved last night at a meeting of rate- | 
payers in the Town Hall. The annual in- | 
creased consumption of water had been a little } 
over & million gallons per head per day.” | 
Daily Th pat nt 
The new slogan of the temperance 
enthusiasts—What Manchester drinks | 
. to-day England will drink to-morrow. 























—— 
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isitor. “Bur THOSE ATT S OF MALARIA DON’T LAST LONG, DO THEY?" 
Tommy. “MINE ISN'T ORDINARY MALARIA, THE DOCTOR CALLS IT ‘MALINGERING MALARIA,’” 





Cress eee = High Adventure (CONSTABLE) is in certain ways the most 
OUR BOOKING OFFICE. ; | fascinating account of flying and of fliers which has come 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) my way. Captain Norman Hatt, already well known to 


I own that to find the publishers, those sometimes too! readers of Kitchener's Mob, tells us in this later hook how 
generous critics, writing upon the wrapper of dn Lnylish | he became a member of the Escadrille América ne and how 
Family (Hutcurnson) an appreciation that bracketed it | he learned to fly. And, as his modesty is beyond all praise, I 
with Zhe Newcomes, did little to predispose me in its favour. | feel sure that he will forgive me for saying that it is not the 
Later, however, when I had read the book with an in-| personal note which is here so specially attractive. What 
creasing pleasure, I was ready to admit that 


ut the comparison | makes his book so different from other books on flying is 
was by no means wholly unjustified. Certainly Mr. Haroun) that in it we have a novice suffering from all sorts of mis- 
Beanie has written a very charming story in this history | haps and mistakes before he has mastered the difficulties of 
of the Frothinghams and the growth of their typically| his art. Whether consciously or not Captain Hann per- 
English characters, maturing just in time for the ordeal | forms a very great service in describing the life of a flier 
that has tested and (one is proud to think) triumphantly | while his wings are—so to speak—only in the sprouting 
approved the spirit of our country. In fact these memoirs} stage. In an introduction Major Gros tells us of the work 
of Hugh Frothingham are something more than an idle| done by American pilots before America entered the War, 
’ ory in them, and some touch of} a delightful preface to a book which both for its matter 





romance; there is an alleg { 
propaganda, cunningly introduced in the fine character of | and style is good to read. 
T rrance, the great surgeon who mar! ed one of the} a - 


Frothingham girls and w as bombed in the hospital raids. I confess at once that The Uprooters (Staxntuy Pavr) is 
Through the varied activities of the family, as they develop,|a story that I have found hard to understand. There 
| passes the cleverly-shown figure of Hugh, the narrator, w ho, | seems an idea somewhere, but it constantly eluded me. 
starting with fairer prospects than any of the others, is|To begin with, exactly who or what were the Uprooters, 
ruined by indolence and an income, and hardly saved by the | and what did they uproot? At first I thought the answer 
War from degenerating into the torpid existence of a social} was going to name Major and Mrs. Elion, who for no very 
pussy-cat. Hugh is an admirable example of the difficult | sufficient reason would go meddling off to Paris, and trans- 
art of seemingly unconscious self revelation. Altogether I| porting thence the brother and sister Ormsby to Ireland. | 
have found An English Family greatly to my taste, dis- |The Ormsbys had been happy and (apparently) harmless | 
playing as it does a dignity and bre adth that recall not | enough hitherto, but once uprooted they promptly developed 
unworthily the best traditions of the English novel. But|the most unfortunate passions—reciproc ited, moreover— 
| did we speak of Serbia in 1914? I only ask. I for their well-wishers. The obvious and laudable moral of 
Rpiiccanaccreee 


























aimed 

















which is, never remove your neighbour from his chosen 
landmarks. Later, however, it became apparent that 
Mr. J. A. T. Lioyp had a more subtle interpretation for 
his title in the activities of a band of pacifists, headed by a 





somehow his name, Schwartz, bardly inspired me with any 
feelings of real confidence. On his death-bed, however, 
this gentleman reveals blood of the most Prussian blue, 
confessing that his wealth has actually been derived from 
the dividends of Frau Berta; and as the War has by this 
time resolved the emotional difficulties of the other charac- 
ters the story comes to its somewhat procrastinated finish. 
My own belief in it had to endure two tests, of which the 
less was inflicted by a scene; 

specifically placed in a “dim 
second class carriage” on the! 
L.&N.W.R. in 1916; and the, 
greater by the eri de cur of the | 
lady, whose husband surprised | 
her with her lover: “ Edmund, 
get that murderous look out of 
your eyes, the look of that 
dreadful ancestor in the portrait 
| gallery!” I ask you, does that 
carry conviction under the cir- 
| cumstances ? 
| 





Really, the delight of the 
publishers over Cecily and the 
Wide World (Hurst anv, 

| Buackert) is almost touching. | 
| On the outside of the wrapper | 
they call it “charming,” and are | 
at the further pains to advise | 
me to “read first the turnover 
| of cover,” where I find them | 
letting themselves go in such | 
terms as “true life,” “sincerity,” 
“ebarm" (again), “courage,” 
and the like. The natural re- 
| sult of all which was that I ap- 
proached the story prepared for 
the stickiest of American cloy- 
fiction. I was most pata i 
disappointed. Miss Kxizaperu 
F, Corset? has chosen a 
theme inevitably a little senti-; 
mental, but her treatment of it | 
is throughout of a brisk and} 








from—well, you know the sort 

of stuff I have in mind. Cecily | 
was the discontented wife of Avery Fairchild, a young | 
doctor with three children and a fair practice. After a while| 
her discontent so increased that she betook herself to the | 
wide, wide world, to live her own life, And as both she and | 
Avery before long fell cheerfully in love with other persons | 


CHOC LATE?” 


I suppose the move could so far be counted a success. | 
Before, however, the divorce facilities of the land of freedom 

could bring the tale to one happy ending an accident to 

Ceci/y’s motor and the long arm that delivered ‘her to her 

husband's professional care brought it to another. I am) 
left wondering how this dénouement would have been 
affected if Avery had heen, say, a dentist, or of any other 
calling than the one that so obviously loaded the dice in 
| his favour. I repeat, however, a distinctly well-written 
and human story, almost startlingly topical too in one 
| place, where Dr. Avery observes, “There's a lot of grippe 





} 
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multi-millionaire, who called himself an American, though | 





ScEeNE.—Cologne—Present Day. 


hineal an of , ; } “Giz YE CHOGOLATE! Giz ¥ 
onic sanity, altogether different, I've pewN BosBIN’ UP AN’ DOON IN FRONT 0’ YOUR AULD 
MON FOR FOUR YEARS JUST TAE COME HERE AN’ GIE YF 


|are married and have children have in making both ends meet. 





in town, and it’s a thing that isn’t reported to the Health 
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Department.” The obvious inference being that it ought 
‘to be. Avery, you observe, had more practical sense than 
the majority of heroes, few of whom would ever have 
thought of this, or, at any rate, mentioned it, 
j - ee 
| Baroness Orczy’s romance of old Cambrai, Flower o’ ihe 
| Lily (Hopprr anp Srovexrton), should not be regarded as 
‘in any way bearing upon the more modern history of that 
remarkable city. It has nothing to do with our war; it 
‘has a war of its own, a rapid affair of bows and arrows, 
scaling ladders and such desperate situations as can be, and 
'were, saved by the arrival of the right man, single-handed, 
in the right place at the right moment. Familiar as is his 
———=—=—=| type in novels of this adventur- 
|ous kind, I think I shall never 
‘tire of the consummate swords- 
man hero who impersonates, for 
political and matrimonial ends, 
a man of infinitely bigher degree 
but far less real worth than him. | 
self, handling the vicarious busi- | 
ness with an incredible adroit- | 
ness, but mistakenly carrying | 
by storm the love of the lady | 
for himself. The lady is so con- 
foundedly attractive in these 
circumstances, possibly because 
there isabout them a tonic which 
lends additional colour to the 
feminine cheek and a new brilli- 
ance to the eye. And, however 
| bitter may be the first moment 
| when the true personalities are 
divulged, it all comes right in 
the end. Here is a story of 
|intrigue and battle and love, 
written in the necessary phrase- 
ology of the time and woven 
round (and, I trust, consistent 
with) the historical contest be- 
tween the Spanish and French 
Powers, disputing the terrain 
|of Flanders; in every way a 
‘worthy successor of 7'he Scarlet 
Pimpernel. It is inevitable to 
suggest that this story should 
also be dramatised in due 
course ; it would make as a play 
an instant and irresistible ap- 
| peal to that great public which 
loves the theatre most when it 
—~ is most theatrical. And it is 
doubtless destined also for the Movies. 





R CaocotaTe!! 1)’ Ye THINK 








More Secrets of the Fleet. 


“Few people realise the difficulty senior officers in the Navy who 


Naval officers who entered over fifteen years ago did not, as a rule, 
come from the married classes.”—Sunday Paper. 

“Whilst waiting to be bathed, an old blind female inmate of 
the -—— Institution fell to the floor, breaking her thigh. Her injury 
has accentuated her death from bronchitis."— Birmingham Post. 


With a grave accent, we fear. 





_The war broke Germany's hold on world’s wild animal trade, the 
Now York Zoological Society chairman states. Zoos and circuses are 
now turning to British dealers to fill their cages.”—Evening Paper. 
Provided that the above paragraph has made the British 
dealers sufficiently wild. 
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|publie will be sold to one purehaser. 
CHARIVARIA. | In the event of the pee: we. deciding 
Tur Germans refer to the Armistice | to use it as a pocket-handkerchief he 
negotiations as Waffenstillstandever-|can have it hemstitched for a trifling 
handlungen. We hope it will be worse | sum. ce 
ever than they think. * 
* Iinproverment is reported in the con- 
There is no truth in the rumour that | dition of the taxi-cab driver who had 
among the many new performances ofa seizure in Piceadilly Circus while 
Hamlet which are promised there will | attempting to say “Thank you” to a 
be one in aid of the fund for brighten- | fare. 
ing the lives of the clergy, with the * 
Gloomy Dean as the Gloomy Dane. We are pleased to be able to announce 
.* that the Kensington man who last week 
“ We Americans do not consider our- | managed to board a tube train has con- 
selves the salt of the earth,” says| sented to write a book about it. 
Senator Henry. No, but their bacon! * * 











In view of the fact; 
that there is a large | 
quantity of marma- 
lade in the country, | 
it has been decided | 
to release it. This is | 
such a satisfactory | 
solution of the prob- | 
lem that people are | 
wondering whether 
the Food Ministry | 
thought of that one| 
themselves. 

* * | 

Our heart goes out | 
to the soldier who, | 
when offered, on de- | 
mobilisation, the op 
tion of fifty-two shil- | 
lings and sixpence or | 
a standard suit, re-| 
plied that he would | 
rather pay the fine. 





DEPARTURB FROM DOWNING STREET 
10 a.m. 


THE NEW AERO-GUN SERVICE BETWEEN LONDON 


sk i 
The only surprising | PLACES MORE OR LESS AT ONCE, 


certainly is, a te Writing to a contemporary a Leeds} man who, at the Burns festival, upon 
* correspondent says that he does not! being asked if he would take a little 





= - pe Tee . 

SEZ SH iisiec odin 

ARRIVAL AT THE QUAI D’ORSaY¥ 
10.5 a.M. 


SOLUTION oF THE Propiem or How Mr. LiuoyD GEORGE CAN BE IN BOTH 


distinguishing local from imported tails 
once they are separated from the rat. 
* 


In connection with the offers for 
Drury Lane Theatre it appears that one 
of the would-be purchasers declares 
that he was more syndicate than 
sinning. x * 

* 

In connection with the epidemic of 
burglaries in London, The Daily Express 
has now published a leader note saying 
there have been too many of late. It 
is hoped that this will have the desired 
effect. * * 

> 


We are glad to report that the gentle- 





haggis replied that he 
| wouldn’t mind trying 
&@ Wing, managed to 
escape with his life. 
* ® 


* 

A West Hampstead 
architect has designed 
® cottage in which 
there will be no bricks 
| in the walls, no timber 
in the roof, no slates 
or tiles and no regis- 
ter grates. Too late. 
Jerry-builders accom- 
| plished that trick 
| years ago. 

** 

While walking in 
Highams Park,Ching- 
ford, says a contem- 


porary, a postman 





picked up a package | 
AND PARIS, of butter. 
eternal eredit let it be 
said that he at once 








thing about Mr. C. B.'_-.__ a 
Cocuran’s proposal for a Peace Fair | think much of an inactive corporation, 
in Hyde Park, to be arranged largely | As a matter of fact, since the intro- 
by himself, is that thero is no mention | duction of rationing we didn’t think 
of a Serpentine dance for Denysia. |active ones were being worn, 


The Austratian Government proposes| As a result of munition work, says a 
to send returned Australian soldiers to} health journal, quite a number of men 
prospect for minerals in the Northern) have given up smoking tobacco. We 
Territories. Whether they will be in-| suppose the theory is that they have 
terested in them after their experience} now taken to smoking threepenny 
in England in failing to locate qu rts | cigars. x 4 
is another matter. ” 

* Mrs. Macerre Hatuway of Montana 
Sir Epwarp Excan has dedicated his | is to be congratulated upon running a 
new orchestral work, “ Polonia,” to| six-hundred-acre farm without the help 
M. Paperewsxr. The report that| of men’s labour. After all we men 
the distinguished pianist-politician is| must admit that her sporting effort is 
thinking of retorting with a fugue,|2 distinet score for the second oldest 
“ Stiltonia,” is not confirmed. sex in the world. ; 

The Aircraft Salvage branch an-| Anglesea Polico Commission are 
nounces that not less than one thousand | offering one shilling and sixpence a 
tive hundred yards of the aeroplane dozen for rats’ tails to residents of the 


| linen which is being disposed of to the| county. Some difficulty is expected in 


- 








took it to the nearest police station. 


* 

The best brains of the country are 
still exercised by the alleged need of 
brightening cricket. One of our own 
suggestions is that the bowler should 
be compelled to do three Jazz-steps 
and two Fox-trots before delivering 
the ball. 


A typist recently fell from a moving 
train on the Isle of Wight railway, but 
was able to get up and walk towards 
her destination. We hear she had a 
good deal to say to the guard when she 
overtook the train. 





From a feuilleton :— 
“Ho had a cleft in his chain which Roso- 
maric thought most attractive.” 
Evening News. 
There is no accounting for tastes. We 





should have thought it suggested the 
Missing Link. 


containing one ounce | 
To his | 
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that my landlord had called to see me. 


think of some friend who could assist 








“Can a woman love three men?” ig 
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would he ver awkward to be turned) Brilliant pictures of society in Copen- 
| EVICTED. into the Pinal j|hagen, Denmark Hill and Heligoland 
| (A common scandal, inviting the atten-| «You should have a house of your alternate with sparkling studies of the 
| tion of the Government.) own and be independent. Every man | inner life of a touring company on the 
| I was amazed the other day to hear | should own his home. Now can’t you | Continent. 


Hitherto our intercourse had been by 
| letter and we bad had heated differences 
on the subject of repairs. His stand- 
point seemed to be that landlords were 
responsible for repairs only to lightning 
conductors and weathercocks. My 
| house possesses neither of these desir- 
able adjuncts. 

I moved an armehair so that no one 
sitting in it could fail to see the damp- 
est wall and ordered him to be shown 





; in, 
He was a most benevolent-looking | 
old gentleman, and I felt 1 had done | 
him an injustice in regarding him as a_ 
property shark, 

“Glad to see you,” he said, shaking 
| me warmly by the hand. 

“Do sit down,” I said. “That chair 
' is the most comfortable. Don't be 
afraid. At that distance from the wall 
the damp won't affect you.” 

“So glad to see how comfortable you 
are here,” said the benevolent one. 

“If we could occasionally have a hot | 
bath we should be more comfortable, | 
but the kitchen range is impossible.” 

“What you need, my friend, is a 
house of your own so that you can 


adapt it to your own ideas. How 
would you like this house?” 
| My breath was taken away. Had 


the kindly one come to present me with 
a house? Was I to be the object of an 
amiable plutocrat’s benevolence ? 

“ T should like it very much,” I said. 

* You shall have it,” he said, slapping 
me amiably on the knee. 

I gasped for breath. In my time I 
had had boxes of cigars given me, but 
never houses. 

For fifteen hundred pounds, as you 
are the tenant,” continued the benevo- 
lent one. 

I gasped for breath again. 

* But you bought it for five hundred 
and fifty pounds just before the War,” 1 
said when I had recovered. 

“ Ah, before the War,” chuckled the 
philanthropist. 

“I don’t think I can afford fifteen 
hundred pounds.” 

The benevolent one looked disap- 
pointed in me. “Dear me,” he said, 
“and I wanted so much to sell it to 


you?” 

“Could you lend me fifteen hundred 
pounds for a rather speculative invest- 
ment ?” I inquired. 

“Since my kindly consideration for 
a tenant is treated with mockery I give 
you written notice to leave. A ‘For 
Sale’ board will be placed in your 


garden. A clause in the lease author- 
ises me to do that. I wish you good | 
morning.” 


Well, Iam to be evicted, and, as I’m 
not an Irishman, no one will care. I 
shall not lie in wait with a shot-gun for 
my landlord. But there is no clause 
in the lease forbidding me from putting 
up my sale announcement beside the 
landlord’s. It will run :— 

FOR SALE 
Tuts UNDESIRABLE PROPERTY 
Cost £550 in 1913. 

Never been repaired since. 
Damp guaranteed to come through 
every wall. 

Mice can run under the doors but there 
is not sufficient space for cats to follow 
them. 

The Kitchen Range is unusable. 
All hope of baths abandon ye who 
enter here. 

One half of the windows won't open— 
the others won't shut. 

All chimneys smoke in all winds. 

A unique chance for the War-rich. 


THE PUFF ERRATIC. 

The New Statesman contains a letter 
from Mr. Arnoup BennetT, disclaiming 
all responsibility for the publisher's 
official description of his new novel 
printed on the “ jacket” or paper cover 
thereof. It had not been submitted to 
him for approval and he knew nothing 
of it. Mr. Benner is, of course, en- 
titled to his protest, but we greatly 
hope that publishers will not be in- 
duced thereby to abstain from supply- | 
ing these interesting summaries. If| 
only the method could be applied to! 
standard works the results would be 
even more illuminating. Asfor example: 

“ HAMLET.” 
This delicious comedy is the romance 











you. Well, I shall have to give you 
notice to quit in June. This house 
must be sold,” 
* But 1 can’t get another house.” 
“You can have this house. But 
surely you have some friend who will 
advance you fifteen hundred pounds?” 
“You don’t know my friends, 











of the Prince of Denmark, which, un- 
like other romances, begins after his 
marriage: with Polonia, daughter of 
Horatio, who had been previously en- 
gaged to both Rosenstern and Gui/den- 
|cranz. 


jthe theme of this engrossing extra- 
| Vaganza. 
“IpYLLS OF THE KrnG,” 

In a series of exciting episodes, writ- 
'ten in fluent heroic couplets, the author 
‘gives us a thrilling picture of the man- 

ners and customs of the Court of King 
Arthur, an early British sovereign, 
whose stately home was situated on 
ithe Cornish Riviera. 

| Owing to the compromising atten- 
tions which he pays to Elaine, the 
Lady of Shalott, the King alienates the 
affections of Queen Guinevere and is 
slain by one of his knights, Lancelot 
by name. 

| Winsome women, gallant paladins 
|and mysterious magicians throng the e 
|fascinating pages, which incidentally 
|throw much light on the theological 
| problems discussed by the Knights of 
\the Round Table, among whom Aerlin, 
| Vivien and Enid are especially pro- 
| minent. 

“Vanity Farr.” 

Major Dobbin, a beau sabreur of irre- 
| sistible charm, is on the point of elop- 
‘ing with Amelia Osborne, the wife of 
'a brother-oflicer, when the Battle of 
| Waterloo breaks out and Dobbin is 
| slain. Captain Osborne, in the mis- 

impression that Amelia has 


| 


| taken 
| shared her betrayer’s fate, marries the 
beautiful Becky Sharp and is tried for 
bigamy, but is acquitted, as Becky 
Sharp is proved to have been already 
married to an Indian Nabob of the 
name of Crawley.. On the death of 
Crawley, Becky marries the Marquis of 
| Steyne, becomes deeply religious and 
| dies in the odour of sanctity. 

| “Is marriage a failure?” is the prob- 
|lem of this kaleidoscopic drama, which 
|is handled with all the author's well- 
| known soulful verve. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





‘‘Smith Minor” again. 
 Apelles fuit carus Alexandro propter 
comitate.” “Apples were dear in the 
\days of Alexander on account of the 
| Committee.” (? Food Controller.) 





| “A resolution was passed requesting the 
| responsible local authority to provide thirty 
|new houses in accordance with the Local 
| Government Board’s scheme. The houses re- 
| quired were—first, those which were unfit for 


human habitation.”"—Sussex Paper. 
| 


Hamlet, by joining a troupe of | And, to judge by some of the fantastic 


| Strolling players, offends his uncle, the | designs for rural cottages published in 
| reigning sovereign, and is confined in a! the newspapers, those are what they 
| will probably get. 


It | lunatic asylum. 
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ticularly strong when it is a question | 
THE REAL DALRYMPLE. of the Jugo-Slivs, and he always gave | 
You would feel quite uncomfortable | me the idea that he spent his Satur- | 
if you heard Dalrymple talk. He con- | day afternoons _enunciating chatty | 
veys the impression that everything is| pleasantries in Trafalgar Square and | 
badly in the way and ought to be on Tower Hill. ee 
removed at once. That's his view.| But—you might just see the finish 
Dalrymple has no patience with the|—Dalrymple was not doing anything 
social system. ‘This includes every-|of the sort the afternoon that I was 
thing, from the washing bill to the/out house-hunting. Yes, it is true. | 
House of Commons. | You will scarcely credit the fact that | 
Dalrymple said the General Election | I found any difliculty in tracking down 
made him impatient. By the way, | an eligible villa, but that is the case. | 
Dalrymple is a fine upstanding person-| The quest took me to a pleasant 
age, with just the coloured hair the! semi-rural neighbourhood where there | 
lady novelists dote on, and eyes in har-} was room for gardens with the bor-| 
mony; but despite his handsome placid | ders edged with the nice soft yellow- | 
bearing Dalrywple is a fire-eater of | tinted box, and rose walks, and dainty 
the hungriest. little arbours, and fandangled appur- 
“ What you want to do is to make | tenances which amateur gardeners love | 
a clean sweep of everything,” he said. | with perfect justification. 
“ Money is an anachronism, and in a} And there was Dalrymple. I won't) 
perfeetly ordered State would not be | deceive you. I reeognised him on the 
required,” i other side of a low oak fenee. He was 
Of course it is no more use arguing | wearing an old hat of the texture of | 
with Dalrymple than it would be to) the bit of headgear which the man who | 
attempt a controversy on naval affairs impersonates Napoleon at the music- 
with Lord Nelson on his pedestal. hall doubles up and plays tricks with, 
And then there is this about Dal-)only Dalrymple’s bat had obviously | 
rymple—you remember what some! been white and was now going green 
Court poet said concerning Lovis THE | and other colours with wear and tear, 
FOURTEENTH ; it was to the effect that) And wherever Dalrymple went a| 
quand le Rot parle—well, apparently | small cherub in a holland frock went 
everything and everybody else had to/too. The cherub would be about five. 
put up the shutters. I forget exactly | Dalrymple was fashioning a hen-coop 
how the thing ran. It is just so with} out of two or three soap-boxes. Both 
Dalrymple. He comes into my room/he and the cherub ceased activities 
in the City and warms himself, though | when I hailed and approached; and | 
no fire is needed to fan his enthusiasm | stopped to dinn-r. Dalrymple told me | 
for destruction. The Bolsheviks are he rather fancied he could wang!e me | 
peaceable Sunday folk compared with | a bungalow. 
him. A Nihilist on a war footing} “I know the agent chap,” he said, | 
would be considered Quaker-like in his | as we sampled a very pleasant glass of | 
symptoms, | port. “Of course they want to keep it 
Dalrymple is neck or nothing. He | fairly dark or we should be swamped. | 
is a whole-hogger even to the most in-|I have tuken a lot of trouble myself, | 
digestible bit of crackling. |you know, and am just starting gar- 
“ What we want is a fresh start,” he | dening lectures at our club.” 
said, “Then you could begin anew and} So he went on—the house, his new 
everybody would have a chance. Burn | roses, the bens, the jam his wife made, 
things, blow them up, leave nothing ;| the idea he had for a winter garden in 
then we should see something. Your | the interests of his wife's mother, who 
whole scheme is faulty. Your Under-|could then take the air in her Bath- 
ground——” Dalrymple has an irritat- | chair, 
ing habit of fathering things on me,) “ But,” I said, « you want to sweep | 
which is unfair, for, as regards thejeverything away. You aim at sending | 
Tubes, for instance, I am sorry to say villages like this to pot—your own 
I have not even a share, and often not! word, you remember. And then there 
as much as a strap. |are the Jugo-Slavs——" 
“ But the Underground is only a bit} Dalrymple winked and banded me 
overcrowded,” I ventured to say. “It | the cigars. 
can't help that, you know.” I fancy he is a fraud, 
“It is all wrong,” said Dalrymple. | en 
| 


“The entire gadget is defective. Look! «\ARROPLANE PI IGHT TO INDIA 
at France, look at America, look at Ger-|  prepansrions por DE EPTION IN Dt LI e 
many and Russia and the Jugo-Slavys.” | Englishman (Calcutta). 
_ It was rather breathless work lock-| But the aviators, in order that there 
ing at all these nations and peoples,! might be no doubt about their bona 





but I did my best, Dalrymple is par- | fides, wisely landed at Karachi, 











| Animals ; 
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MY SERGEANT-MAJOR-DOMO, 


Wren Witson has abolished War 
And grim Bellona claims no more 
The greatest of her sons, 
What job has Peace to offer thee 
That shall fulfil thy destiny, 
O Sergeant-Major Buns ? 


Shall thy great voice, at whose behests 

Trembled a hundred martial breasts, 
Be heard without a smile 

Urging astonished Cingalese 

‘Lo tap the tapering rubber trees 
Upon their distant isle? 


Shall thy dread presence clothed in 
tweed 
Be seen, O Buns, without the meed 
Of some regretiul sigh, 
resh from the triumphs of the trench | 
Upon the Opposition Bench 
Jegging the SreaKER’s eye? 


Nay, rather let thy mighty mind 
At length its true voeation find 
In the domestic sphere ; 
The trivial round, the common task 
Shall furnish all thou needst to ask— | 
there shalt thou earn thy beer. 


Yes, thou shalt play a worthy réle, 
Thou great unconquerable soul, 
Within my humble flat ; 
lor when thy voice shail thunder, 
* Where 
Is master’s cream?” 
shall dare 
Invoke the mystic cat ? 


maid 


what 


And what of volatile Miss Gripps? 
The weekly notice on her lips 
Shall wither at thy look. 
And still one triumph waits for thee— 
And, oh! may | be there to see 
When thou shalt face my cook! 





“DATE FIXED FOR HANGING 
RLTAILERS.” 
Provincial Paper. 
And some of them richly deserve it. 





“The League will reconsider traety obliga- 
tions from time to time. 

The League will reconsider traeyt obliga- 
tions from tune to time.”—HKvening Paper. 
And then the printer gave it up. 

“A Handley Page, with two Rolls-Royce 
engines, was the first and only machine to fly 
to India, and was the first and only machine to 
fly to India, and is the second to fly to India.” 

Daily Paper. 
Not the third and only, as for the mo- 
ment we were tempted to believe. 


“ Young Educated Girl Pupil Wanted, help 
live clergyman’s family; pocket- 
money.”—Newcastie Journal. 

We are glad to hear of a really live 
clergyman. So many parsons nowa- 


| days are accused of being dead-alive. 
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THE SPREAD OF EDUCATION. 


Maid. “No, Mum, I'm Not GOING TO STAY IN THIS HOUSE TO BE INSULTED BY HAVING *SLAVEY’ WRITTEN ON THE MAT.” 


; . . | ‘Never be funny, Maily, if you can} ‘ Do you suppose 
DAILY AND MAILY, help it,” warned Mr. Daily. Phen he| “Suppose nothing, Know!" 
Mr. Daily burst into the room, slam-| remarked wistfully, “If they 'd only | “ How would it be to—to denounce 
ming the door behind him, to find) burn us again!” beer ?” asked Mr. Maily. 
Mr. Maily seated before the fire. | Couldn't we go for the Archbishop} “Gad, but you've still got pluck,” 
“Maily, you're not getting things of Canrrersury?” asked Mr. Maily.!said Mr, Daily with something like 
done,” he shouted as he walked swiftly |“To be burnt during morning service| admiration. “They'd burn us right 








up and down the Turkey carpet. |in a cathedral——'’ jenough, But there is such a thing as 
“Only buttoning my spat, Daily,”| “No, these church-people couldn't} too much pluck, Maily, Think again, 


said Mr. Maily. Then he too, spring-|be roused, Maily. Too mueh  dilly-| if you must think.” 

ing from his chair, walked rapidly to | dally about them. They'd never fall! “No,” Mr. Daily went on, “I doubt 
and fro. But whereas Mr. Daily chose | to it.” | if a satisfactory burning can be worked 
the route between the window and the| Mr. Daily jabbed his thumb against|—it only comes by accident, Mean. 
motto, “Do something else now!” | a white bell-push, and a clerk appeared.| while, if the public won't talk about 


Mr. Maily took the line between the |“ Got enough work to do?” asked Mr. |us, we must boom ourselves;"’ and he 


fireplace and “ Keep on keeping on!"’ | Daily. sprinted to a yellow bell-push to sum- 

for they seldom felt compelled to stick} ‘And then some,” said the clerk, won the editor. 

to one direction. | Well, get on with it,” shouted Mr.| ‘This peace business,” said Mr. Daily 
“Maily, I’m worried,’ exclaimed Daily impatiently, and pressed a red | to him—* Peace must be signed! How's 

Mr. Daily in passing. ‘Things seem | bell-push. ithat for a new stunt? Cut out ‘The 

to be easing down. Even you are not | “Plenty doing?” he asked the com- | Soldiers’ Paper’ and call ourselves ‘ The 

so nimble as you were. ‘This silence} positor who appeared. Paper that gets Peace.’ Get the boys 


of the public troubles me—haven't been .. Twice that,” said the compositor. | together, work out a scheme and come 
saying things about us foralongtime.”| “Then go to it,” barked Mr, Daily. | and show us in half-an-hour.” 

“Some people even praise us,” re-| Turning to behold Mr. Maily mopping| “ But, Daily, is there any likelihood 
marked Mr, Maily, disgust mingling | his brow, he cried, “ For heaven's sake| of peace not being signed?" asked 





with the perspiration on his face. don't let anybody see you standing | Mr. Maily, when the editor had gone. 
* We'll be damned if we put up with | still, Maily,” “ For goodness’ sake, Maily, pull your 
praise,” Mr, Daily declared. “I was only thinking,” said Mr./self together. Don't you understand 
“We shall. We'd give praise if} Maily. that one of the principles of our job is 
they 'd damn us,” said Mr, Maily. | « Whatever for?” asked Mr. Daily. | to back certs?” said Mr. Daily. 
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Manager of Kinema Theatre (referring to the two turbulent memlers of audience who have been ejected). 


COMMENCE?” 


(Members of the new corps of domestic servants are called | 


Doorkeeper. “THEY WERE FIGHTING, bir, ABOUT WHICH OF THEM THE GIRU IN THE PICTURE WAS WENKING AT.’ 





“How DID THE QUARREL 








LINES TO A LEGIONARY. 


legionaries.) 

Soxe hope of this my household, martial maid 

Whom ordered ranks and discipline austere 
Have shaped (I gather) for a braver trade, 

So that respect, not all unmixed with fear, 

Informs my breast as I await you here, 
Your title, with its stern Cesarian touch, 
Does, to be frank, alarm me very much. 


Come not, I pray you, to my casual home 
(W here moulting cats usurp the best arm-chair) 
With the harsh practices of Ancient Rome, 
The brow severe, the you-be-careful air 
Which (on the film) a legionaries wear ; 
My dream is a a regulated ease ; 
Rules, if you like, but not too stringent, please. 
Come not with rude awakenings, nor os re 
That I at stated hours must rise and feed 
I lke my morning slumber much the best 
And hate a life by drastic laws decreed 
({’m not a Persian born, nor yet a Mede) ; 
No, but with step demure and tactful come, 
And if soft music greet you, oh, be dumb! 
In careless comfort let my days be spent 


And, maiden, mutual happiness shall reign ; 
The crash of crockery I'll not lament 


| Nor (when 1 fain would ons will I complain 
Though you should raise the far from dulcet strain ; 

But with a sweet content I'll bless the day 

My legionary came, and came to stay. 








“ Lost, large retriever dog, flat-coated; when pleased or expectant 
he grins, showing all his teeth ; information leading to his recovery 
| will be rewarded.”—Glasgow Herald. 
It is supposed that he has been studying the portraits of 
|* Variety” ladies in the illustrated papers. 


| 





| “He nist, said Mr. T coun, urge men to recognise that, in the 
| present state of the country, it was imperative that soppages should 
be avoided.”— Liverpool Paper. 
Excellent advice; but in the present state of the country, 
|unless one wears waders, extremely difficult to follow. 


“WanTED.—A suitable match for a well-connected and refined 

| Suri widower of 37; healthy and of good moral character; mo ynthly 
income about 500 rupees. Possesses property. Late wife died last 
| week.”— Indian Paper. 
| It is a sign of the truly moral character to be definitely off 
| with the ‘old love before you are on with the new. 
| jestiibiae 
| “The five main points in the Prime Minister’s programme arc 

| (1) Punch the ex-Kaiser."—Sunday Times (Johannesburg). 

|The other four don’t matter, but we wish to take the 
| earliest opportunity of denying this totally unfounded 
| suggestion, Mr, Punch is not the ex-Kaiser, and never 
| was. 
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Late Superinte na 
AS USUAL.” 


Dairy Girl, “Sorry, Mapa. 





A LITTLE FAVOUR. 

Maisie was terribly upsét when she 
lost her gold -eurb bangle (with pad- 
lock attached) between the hospital 
and the canteen. The first I knew of 
it was seeing a handbill offering two 
pounds’ reward on.our front gate, with 
the ink still damp, when I came home 
to lunch. There was a similar bill 
blowing down the road. 
some more under her arm and she 
pressed them .on me. “Run round ‘to 
the shops,” ‘she said ; “get them put 
right in the middle of the windows 
where they ‘il catch everybody's eye.” 

The tirst shop I entered was.a hosier’s. 


Since drilling in the V.T.C. I have ac- | 
this little handbill in its place?” 
'They appealed to the shopwalker. “In 


quired rather a distinguished bearing. 
Shopkeepers invari: ubly treat me with 
attention. The hosier hurried forward, 
obviously anticipating a-prineely order 
for tweeds at war prices. I hadn't the 
courage to buy nothing. 1 selected 
the nearest thing on the counter, a 
futurist necktie at two-and-six-three, 
and, as J was leaving the shop, turned 
back carelessly. “By the by, would 
you mind putting this bill in your 
window ?”’ I said. 

His lip curled. 
business. We make it a rule 
he said. 

At the butcher's 


“ This is a high-class 
—no bills,’ 
there 


next door 


PUNCH, OR 


‘aback to explain. 


My wife had | 


| fishmonger’s. 
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were several customes “They alg gave 
way to me. 
of my appearance and earriage, half an} 
ox tail and some ehitterlings. Then I) 
proffered a handbill. The man in blue} 
accepted it and, before I had opened 
my lips, returned it to me wrapped | 
round the .ox tail. I was ‘too taken | 
In fact, when he 
held out his hand, I mechanically gave | 
him another bill for the chittetlings. 

At the next shop, a fancy draper’ s, I 
acted with cunning. In the centre of | 
the window, on a raised background of | 
silver paper, wag displayed a wreath | 


Lof orange-blossom veiled with tulle. I) 


The young ladies were hys-| 
“May I ask permission to put} 
I said. | 


bought it. 


terical. 


the absence of the head of the firm I| 
cannot see my way to accede to your) 
request,” he said. “At present he is! 
on the Rhine. On his demobilisation | 
I will place the matter before him if} 
you will leave the bill in my hands.” 
I left it. |, 
I skipped a gramophone emporium | 
and a baby-linen shop and entered a| 
Here T adopted tactics 
of absolute candour. “Look here,” I 
said, “ I haven't come te buy anything. 
I don’t want any fish, flesh or red-her- | 
ring, but I should be no end grateful 
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uf Munition Canteen (én dairy where she has dealt for over three years). “AND YOU WON'T FORGET 2HE CREAM 


I REGRET YOU CANNOT HAVE ANY MORE CREAM, AS YOU HAVE CEASED TO BE OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE.” 











lat y you would stick this bi ill wp for me 


I made purchases worthy | | somewhere.” 


“Certainly, Sir, as mary as you like,” 
said the proprietor heartily. 

Gleefully I gave him two. One he 
stuck on a hook on top of a couple of 
ducks, and it flopped over face down- 
wards on their breasts. The other he 


‘laid in the -middle of the marble coun- 


ter, and the next moment his assistant 
icame along and slapped an outsize 
halibut on it. 

I went into a jeweller’s next and 
purchased a gold curb bangle (with 
padlock attached). 

“ You clever old thing,” said Maisie ; 
“ you'd never tell ene from the other, 
would you? Mine’s a tiny bit beavier, 
don't you think? I’ve just found it in 
ithe soap-dish. I'll change this for a 
filigree pendant. All my life 1 've longed 
for a filigree pendant.’ 








“For 85 tons of blackberries, gathered last 
| autumn, Northamptonshire elementary school 
| children were paid £2,880, 8d. a.tb.” 

Daily Paper. 
The young profiteers ! 


“ Splendid imitation almond paste for cakes 
can be made as follows: Take four ounces of 
breadcrumbs, one small teaspoonful of almond 
essence, four ounces of soft white sugar, and 
one weill-eaten egg to bind the mixture.” 
Answers, 


The difficulty is to get the egg. 
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APRES LA GUERRE. 


“On ne sait jamais le dessous des 
cartes,” as the perplexing dialect of the 
aborigines of this country would put it. 
William and I, when we used to discuss 
after-the-war prospects o’ nights in the 
_ old days, were more or less resigned to 
_ a buckshee year or two of filling shell- 
holes up and pulling barbed wire down. 
| Instead of which we all go about the 
| country taking in each others’ education. 
| No one, we gather, will be allowed to 
_ go home until he has taken his B.A. 
| with honours. And after that—— 
| But it would be better to begin at the 
| beginning. 

Tt began within ten days of the 
signing of the armistice, assuming 
the shape of an official inquiry from 
Division, a five-barred document where- 
in somebody with a talent for con- 
fusing himself (and a great contempt 
for the Paper Controller) managed to 
usk every officer the same question in 
five different ways. They cancelled 
| each other out after a little examination 
and left behind merely a desire to dis- 
| cover whether or not each officer had a 
| job waiting for him on his return to 
civil life. William and I took the thing 
, at a gallop, stuck down a succinct 
“Yes, Yes, No, No, Yes,” subscribed 
_ our signatures and returned the docu- 
_ ments—or so William proposed to do— 
_ “for your information and necessary 
| inaction,” 

“ They 're getting deuced heavy about 
| these jobs, aren't they?” observed 
William a day or two later. “The 
| Old Man wants to see us all at orderly- 
room for a private interview—he's 
got to make a return showing whether 
his officers have got jobs waiting for 
them, if not, why not, and please in- 
dent at once to make good any defici- 
encies. Hullo, what’s this?” 

It happened to be William's mail 
for the day—one large official-looking 
| envelope. It turned out to be a docu- 
| ment from his old unit (he had entered 
the Army from an O.T.C.), headed, 
Resettlement and Employment of ex- 
Officers: Preliminary Enquiry.” It 
was a formidable catechism, rangin 
from inquiries as to whether William 
| had a job ready for him to a request 
_ for a signed statement from his C.O. 

certifying that he was a sober, diligent 
and obliging lad and had generally 
| given every satisfaction in his present 
situation. In case he hadn't a job or 
wanted another one there were con- 
venient spaces in which to confess the 
| whole of his past—whether he had a 
| liking for animals or the Colonies, 
mechanical aptitude (if any), down to 
full list of birth-marks and next-of-kin. 
| William thrust the thing hastily into 














the stove. But I observed that there 
was a cloud over him for the rest of 
the day. . 

However, we both of us satisfied the 
examiner at the orderly-room, though 
the renewed evidence of a determined 
conspiracy to find work for him left 
William a trifle more thoughtful than 
his wont. Shades of the prison- 
house began to close about our grow- 
ing joy. ‘These ‘ere jobs,” remarked 
William, “are going to take a bit of 
dodging, dearie. Looks to me as though 
you might cop out for anything from a 
tram-driver to Lord Chief. Wish people 
wouldn't be so infernally obliging. And, 
anyway, what is this—an Army or a 
Labour Exchange?” 

As the days wore on the strain be- 
came more and more intense. William's 
old school bad contrived an association 
which begged to be allowed to do any- 
thing in the world for him except leave 
him for a single day in idleness. And 
what time the Army was not making 
inquiries about his own civil intentions 
and abilities it was insisting on his ex- 
tracting the same information from the 


platoons. William grew haggard and 
morose. He began looking under his 


bed every night for prospective em- 
ployers and took to sleeping with a 
loaded Webley under his pillow for 
fear of being kidnapped by a registry 
office. He slept in uneasy snatches, 
and when he did doze off was tormented 
by hideous nightmares. 

In one of them he dreamt he was on 
leave and walking through the City. 
At every doorway he had to run the 
gauntlet of lithe and implacable man- 
aging directors, all ready to pounce on 
him, drag him within and chain him 
permanently to a stool—with the com- 
plete approval of the Army Council. 
In another he was appearing before a 
tribunal of employers as a conscientious 
objector to all forms of work. 

The last straw was when the Briga- 
dier caused it to be made known that 
if any officer was particularly unsettled 
about his future he might be granted 
& personal interview and it would be 
seen what could be done for him. 
William sat down with the air of one 
who has established a thumping bridge- 
head over his Rubicon and wrote to 
the Brigadier direct and as follows :— 

“Sir,—I have the honour to hope 
that this finds you a good deal better 
than it leaves me at present. In case 
you should be in any uncertainty over 
your prospects on return to half-pay, I 


shall be happy to grant you a personal | 
interview at my billet (Sheet 45;| 


G 22a 3.7.) and see whether anything 
can be arranged to suit you. I may 
add that I have a number of excellent 
appointments on my books, from knife- 








boy to traveller to a firm of mineral 
water manufacturers. For my own 
art my immediate future is firmly 
settled, thank you. For at least three 
months after my discharge trom the 
Army I have no intention of taking up 
any form of work. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your OTHERWISE OBEDIENT 
Servant, Erc.” 
* * oe oS + 

The court-martial was held last 
Thursday and sentence will be promul- 
gated any day now. Medical evidence 
certified William as sane enough to 
understand the nature of his offence, 
but as the War is over it is unlikely 
that he will be shot at dawn. William 
himself is confident that he will be 
cashiered, a sentence which carries 
with it automatic and permanent ex- 
clusion from all appointments under 
the Crown. “That makes a tidy gap 
n the wire,” says William hopefully. 
“They won't even be able to make a 
postman of me, With a bit of luck 
I'll dodge the unofficial jobs—I get 
that holiday after all, old bean.” 








“ Hontine. 
THE DANGER OF KICKING HOBSEs.” 
Times. 


Generally the shoe is on the other foot. 





“The Falkirk iron fitters, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, have opposed the forty-hour 
week and have agreed to a forty-four hour 
week.”—Provincial Paper. 


Bravo, Falkirk! 


| } 


“The announcement of the augmentation of 
the British beet in the Mediterranean ap- 
peared exclusively in the ‘Sunday Express.’” 

Daily Express. 
It doesn’t seem anything to boast 
about. 





“ Wantep.—On a farm, two capable Euro- 
pean young or middle-aged girls.” 
South African Paper. 
There are lots of girls answering this 
description, but the difficulty is that 
most of them are too shy to admit it. 





“M. Clemenceau . . . speaks English with 
rare perfection, having spent years in the 
United States.” —Daily Paper. 

“M, Clemenceau, speaking in excellent 
English, said ‘ Yes.’”"—Sunday Paper. 
What he really said, of course, was 
“ Yep.” 





Question and Answer. 


“What are you, Sir?” the Counsel 
roared. 

The timid witness said, ‘‘ My Lord, 

A Season-ticket holder I 

Where London's southern suburbs lie.” 
“Tut, tut,” his Lordship made demur, 
“ He meant what is your business, Sir.” 
The witness sighed and shook his head, 
“T get no time for that,” he said. 
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Guest (who has cut the cloth). “ BILLIARDS REQUIRE CONSTANT PRACTICE.” 
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ANOTHER CRISIS. 
(By a Futility Rabbit Keeper.) 
Tere is a rabbit in the pansy bed, 
There is a burrow underneath the wall, 
There is a rabbit everywhere you tread, 
To-day I heard a rabbit in the hall, 
The same that sits at evening in my shoes 
And sings his usefulness, or simply chews; 
There is no corner sacred to the Muse — 
And how shall man demobilise them all? 


Far back, when England was devoid of food, 
Men bade me breed the coney and I bought 
Timber and wire-entanglements and hewed 
Fair roomy palaces of pine-wood wrought, 
Wherein our first-bought sedulously gnawed 
And every night escaped and ran abroad ; 
Yet she was lovely and we named her Maud, 
And if she ate the primulas, ’twas nought. 


The months rolled onward and she multiplied, 
And all her progeny resembled her ; 
They ate the daffodils; they seldom died ; 
And no one thought of them as provender ; 
The children fed them weekly for a treat, 
And my wife said, “ The little things—how sweet! 
If you imagine I can ever eat 
A rabbit called Persephone, you err.” 


Yet famine might have hardened that proud breast, 
Only that victory removed the threat ; 
And now, if e’er I venture to suggest 
That it is time that some of them were ate, 
That Maud is pivotal and costing pounds, 
And how the garden is a mass of mounds, 
She answers me, on military grounds, 
“Peace is not come. We cannot eat them yet.” 


So I shall steal to yon allotment space 
With a large bag of rabbits, and unseen 
Demobilise them, and in that fair place 
They all shall browse on caulitlower and bean ; 
There Smith will come on Saturday, and think 
That it is shell-shock or disease or drink ; 
But Maud shall dwell for ever there and sink 
A world of burrows in Laburnum Green. A. P. H. 





Secrets of the Peace Conference. 
“The proceedings yesterday afternoon began punctually at three 
o'clock. Lord Robert Cecil sat with the British delegates. M. Léon 
Bourgeois sat among the French delegates.”—Manchester Guardian. 


And not, as might have been thought, vice versd. 

“A thoroughly capable and energetic man wanted, who will look 
after a family concern: Must understand management of 25 acro 
farm with 10 cows, about four acres may have to be broken up. 
Must be an experienced brewer, capable of mashing 10 times a week, 
and taking entire charge of brewing operations with assistance of 
unskilled labour. Must be conversant with licensing laws and re- 
quirements, also present restrictions as applying to brewing; 
thoroughly understand and superintend wines and spirits depart- 
ment, direct repairs, capable buyer, general manager, organiser and 
foreman. Must be thorough accountant, capable of directing office 
and branch work, conversant with income-tax and excess profits duty 
practice. Able to drive, or willing to learn a 4-ton Commer lorry, 
must be motor-cyclist to visit branches, and manage public-houses. 
Absolutely essential to understand and drive oil engines.—Further 
particulars apply —— and Sons.”—Daily Paper. 


What we chiefly miss is any information as to how tho 
man is to fill up his spare time. 





“Tranian SPELLING. 

There are to be streets in Athens named after President Wilson and 
after Mr. Lloyd George. In the ‘ Patris,’ an Athens paper, we read 
that ‘ Wilson ’ is spelt ‘ Quilson,’ whilst * George’ is Tzortz,’ ‘ Bonar 
Law’ is ‘ Mponar Lo.’ "—Birmingham Mail. 





We bow to our contemporary's erudition, but we confess 
it all looks Greek to us. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE WEIGHT-LIFT 
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Betty. “Mummy, DoES GOD SEND Us OUR FOOD?" 
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Mother. “YS, DEAR; OF COURSE HE DOES.” 
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Betty. “But wnat a price!" 








ALL THE TALENTS, 
Now that hostilities are at an end it is thought by 
many intelligent young subalterns that a little variety 
might well be introduced into Army routine. 


For instance, at a General’s Inspection why should not | 


Officers’ duties be allotted after this fashion ?— 

The Commanding Officer will bind up the Second-in- 
Command with a length of red tape, showing that no 
escape is possible frcm this form of entanglement. 

The Adjutant will give an exhibition of paper manipula- 
tion, using various Army Forms for this purpose. 

The Assistant-Adjutant will demonstrate how a morn- 
ing’s work may be made of the changing of a pon-nib, 
while still creating an impression of devoted industry. 

The Messing Officer will fry a fillet of sole by means of 
haybox cookery, and during the process will publicly skin 
a ration rabbit in such a way that not the slightest depre- 
ciation is caused in the value of 24d. attached to a rabbit- 
skin. ‘ 

The Officer i/e Demobilisation will demobilise you while 
you wait (provided you can wait long enough). 

The Quartermaster will make a model of Hampton Court 
Maze, illustrative of the intricacies of his department, 
taking care that his model appropriately differs from the 
original in having no means of exit. 

The Medical Officer will demonstrate how the huge 
national accumulation of No. 9 pills may be adapted to 
civilian purposes by using the pill (a) as a fertiliser for the 
Officers’ tennis lawn, and (}) as a destroyer of the super- 
fluous grass bordering thereon. 

Company Commanders will collaborate in a display of 














| standing on their own feet without the assistance of their 
respective Company Sergeant-Majors. (N.B.—Absolute 
| silence is requested during this very delicate performance.) 
The Junior Subaltern will give an exhibition of stunt 

| saluting. - ays 


TO MY DRESS SUIT. 
Oxp friend, well met! I've longed for this reunion ; 
You've been the lodestar of this storm-tossed 
ship 


In those long hours which poets call Communion 
With one’s own Soul, and common folk the Pip. 





The foe might rage, the Brigadier might bluster. 
Was I down-hearted? No! My spirit soared 

And dreamt of you and me with blended lustre 
Gracing some well-spread and convivial board, 


And what if now you fit askew where erstwhile 
Fair lines bewrayed a figure not too svelte? 
What if your shoulder-seams are like to burst, 

while 
A sad hiatus shows beneath the belt ? 


As April fills the buds to shapely beauty, 

As cooks fill Robert with plum-cake and tea, 
So, it may be, a diet rich and fruity 

May fill the gap that sunders you from me, 


And if it fail, as I’m a living sinner 
I'll save you from the gaze of scornful eyes. 
They say that Bolsheviks don’t dress for dinner ; 





> I'll off to Petrograd and Bolshevize. 
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The Mayor. “THE CONTENTS OF THE PURSE WILL IN TIME INEVITABLY DISAPPEAR; 


SOMETHING WHICH WILL NEVEE GO.” 








A PLEA FOR PROPORTION. 


[Its contemporaries having tald us. all about | 
Mr. Liorp Groror’s hat and bow President | 
Wizson ate a banana, The Daily Express | 
recently went one better with the headline, | 
‘* Mr, Balfour joins a Tennis Club,”’ as the sub- | 





I do not begrudge them their pleasures, 
But frankly I don't care a rap 

If the sport that engages their leisure's 
“Up, Jenkins ” or “ Snap.” 


| 
| 


= s é 
Since the founts of its wisdom present | 


heading of its ‘‘ Peace Conference Notes.”)] | us 


Has it always been this way, I wonder, 
Did editors always display 
The same disposition to blunder 
O'er the weight of the news of the 
day ? 
When simpler was war and divecter, 
Was Athens accustomed to see 
In the sheets of its Argus how Hecror 
Had bloaters for tea ? 
If so—or indeed if it's not so— 
One cannot but gently deplore 
That the eustom of chronicling rot so 
Has not been expunged by the War. 
When the world with its borrors still 
stunned is 
And waits for vast hopes to come 
true, 
What boots it if delegates’ undies 
Are scarlet or blue ? 


All facts of those delegates’ labours 
I'm ready to read with a zest, 


And they must, like myself and my | 


neighbours, 
I know, have their moments of rest ; 
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War legislation has pressed hard on 
many callings, and on none more than 
that of the architect. But the embargo 
has been lifted; the ancient art is com- 
ing to its own again, and it is of happy 


| Each morning with gems of this kind, | omen that the new President of the 
Such matters must strike as momentous Royal Academy has been chosen from 
The news-editorial mind ; the architects. Im this context we 
'Tis time this delusion was done with,' weleome the stimulating article in a 
High time that some voice made it | recent issue of Zhe Times a propos of 


| Fisks in 
| sneer, briefly summed up, is “ Perish 
| the thought. De l'audace, encore de 
“A married man, aged 34 years, collided | audace, towjours de Vaudace.” 
with the mail train when riding a motor- 
| cycle into Hawera on Friday. His right arm, 
|collarbone, and blue hospital uniforms on | 
| Thursday morning.”—New Zealand Herald, 
| We rather like this teleseopie style of | 
|reporting. It leaves something to the 
reader's imagination. 


Such very small beer. 











War Memorial scheme has not met 


hamists. Possibly they have reason, 
gateway and a new hall to the existing 
| school buildings, it involves the pulling 
down of the Quingentenary Memorial 


“To PARENTS AND PawspRokens.—Anv- | 


It is, } 
of course, a pity that the Winchester | 


with the unanimous approval of Wyke- | 


for while adding a new cloister, a new | 


one assisting to remove the Charity Boots. | 
marked B., fram the Children’s Feet, which | 
are the property of Mr. J. B—— and his Sup- | 
porters, WILL BE PRosECUTED.”—TFrish Paper. | 
A distressful country, indeed, where the 
children do not own their own feet. 





i 


Building, erected some twenty years 
ago, and of some old houses in Kings- 
gate Street. Some consider such @ 


| drastic destruction to be unfortunate, 


but, says The Times, it is “ necessary if 


| any scheme worthy of the occasion 18 





clear ithe Winchester War Memorial. “Are 
We don’t want those fountains to run | we never,” asks the writer, “to take | 
with our architecture?” and his 
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THE SOFT ANSWER. 


Navvy (to person who has accidentally bumped him), “GO TO BLANKETY—BLANE—BLANK—BLAZES.” 


Person. “GENTLE STRANGER, YOUR LIGHTEST WISH, EXPRESSED IN SUCH COURTEOUS LANGUAGE, IS TO ME 4 COMMAND.” 
(Ambulance call. } 














to be carried out.” Moreover it is pro-| hardly remind our readers, has only | aerodrome, or, bette. rtill, an experi- 
posed to re-erect the Quingentenary | been rescued from subsidence and col-| mental water-stadium for submarines, 
Memorial on a new site, “‘ where it will| lapse at an immense cost by a lavish | in memory of Kino Aurren, the founder 
certainly look as well as ever.” | use of the resources of modern engineer- | of our Fleet. 

The greatest event in our history, as|ing. The building itself is not without | Into the question of details, design 
the writer finely observes, cannot be | merits, but its site is inconspicuous and | and cost it is not for us to enter. We 
worthily commemorated by any timid | the swampy nature of the soil is a con-| confine ourselves to appealing with all 
compromise. Winchester has set a|stant menace to its durability. The) the force at our command to Winches- 
splendid example, but it is perhaps too|scheme which we venture with all|ter, fortunate, as Zhe Times reminds 
much to expect that it will be followed | humility to suggest is that it should | us, in the choice of an architect of 
by London, owing to the inevitable | be removed and re-erected, in the same | genius and ingenuity, to persevere, to 
clash of conflicting interests in our|spirit though in the architectural lan-| rise to the occasion, to cast ccmpromise 
unwieldy metropolis. The erection of | guage of our own day, on the summit |to the winds and above all to remember 
a new Pantheon on the site of St. Paul's! of St. Catherine's Hill, where it would|that the greatest compliment which 
and the removal of Wren’s massive! look better than ever, and be connected | can be paid to the architects of the past 
but démodé structure to Hampstead |by a scenic neo-Gothic railway with|is to remove their buildings to sites 
Heath, where it would certainly look as} Meads. This would not only add to, where they look better than ever and 
well as ever, is, we fear, however much|the amenities of the landscape, but} do not suffer from the immediate neigh 
The Times may desire it, beyond the|enable the present cathedral site to be| bourhood of the masterpieces of their 
range of practical politics. But example | utilized for a purpose more in con-/|successors. Architecture has been de- 
is infectious, and if only the Winchester |sonance with the needs of the age. | fined as “frozen music.” But on great 
authorities would expand their scheme| We do not presume to dictate, but may| occasions such as this it needs to 
and carry it out with Dantonesque| point out that if the deanery and the|be taken out of its cold-storage and 
audacity to its full logical conclusion, | canons’ houses were pulled down and | judiciously thawed. 
other towns and cities might ultimately | re-erected on the golf-links, where they 
fall into line. |would leok better than ever, space} “Lost, sulky inflator."—Glasgow Citizen. 
Winchester Cathedral, as we need'would be available for a majestic! Well, why worry? 
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CIVIL EDUCATION FOR SOLDIERS. 


Wuen the armistice was signed and 
the close season for Germans set in, it 
occurred to the authorities that it would 
be a waste of labour to continue to train 
some few million good men for a shoot- 
ing season that might never re-open, 
and the weekly programme became 
rather a sketchy affair till some brain 
more brilliant than the rest conceived 
the idea of giving a good sound educa- 
tion in the arts of peace to this promis- 
ing and waiting multitude. The idea 
was joyfully accepted, and gradually 
liltered through its authorised channels, 
suffering some office-change or other at 
each stage till it finally reached one of 
our ancient seats of learning. It arrived 





rather like the peremptory order of a 
newly - gazetted and (~~~ 
bewildered subaltern, 
who, having got his 
platoon hopelessly tied 
up, falls back on the 
time-honoured and usu- 
ally infallible’ Carry on, 
Sergeant.” 

There were some six- 
hundred white-hatted 
cadets stationed at this 
spot, all thirsting (pre- 
sumably) for informa- 
tion on gas, and Mills 
bombs, and studs on 
the cocking-piece, and 
forming fours, and ver- 
tical intervals and Dis- 
trict Courts - martial ; 
and when the order 
came to “carry on” 
with education itcaused 
something like a panic. 
A council of war nearly 
caused Head-quarters 








Politically inclined Nurse (exhibiting new daughter to M.P.). “Let us 'orx, Str, | ¢.. : . ase 
THAT SHE MAY LIVE TO BE CALLED THB MOTHER OF THE 'OUSE OF ComMONS.” | for his bacon curing 


« Well,” said the victims, “ what have They looked at it in this way, French 
you got?” \is a foreign language ; Spanish is also 
“Oh, anything you like,” said the|a foreign language. Tom offers | to 
Company Commanders. “ Just you| teach a foreign language; therefore rom 
choose your subject and we ‘ll do the | shall teach Spanish. Corn-growing in 
rest.” W estern Canada, sheep - raising in 
Now that was very generous, but} Australia and coker-nut planting are 
rather rash. For the victims took them | all obviously agriculture. Dick says 
at their word, and so by the time the} he can te wh Agriculture; so he shall, 
perspiring Platoon Commanders had | The science of manures caused some 
produced their returns (in triplicate) it | discussion as to whether it should be 
was found that there were forty-three | agriculture or science, but it was finally 
subjects to be provided for, including | setiled in favour of science, which also 
seven languages, six branches of science, | included physics, electricity and crys- 
four kinds of engineering, six commer- | tallography. John got four theological 
cial subjects and various sundries, such | students, but, when he investigated, he 
as metaphysics, wool-classing and | found that one was & Jew and one a 
coker-nut planting. | Presbyterian minister, while the other 
The way the Company Commanders | two, like himself, thought that no one 
dealt with this problem was quite'else would have thought of it. And 
a eae ‘ i these touch only the 
fringe of the subject. 
Theindent sent in for 
materials was a rather 
formidable one, but the 
article most in demand 
was a sheep, which was 
wanted at the same 
time by Dick for his 
Agriculture and Arthur 
for his Drawing, and 
also by Mac, who is 
0.C. the Butchery class, 
Mac wrote a polite little 
jnote saying he must 
jhave at least one a 
| week, and he'd like “a 
| pig to be going on with, 
lif you please,” promis- 
ling to hand the latter 
lover complete and in 
|good order, when he'd 
idone with it, to Jones 


| 





i class, ‘“ upon receipt of 





to cancel a battalion parade, but they |simple and ingenious. They sent ‘for 
pulled themselves together and held | all junior officers and asked what they 
the drill, and then appointed Jack as|were prepared to teach. 

‘ Battalion Education Officer,” and | seemed really rather good. 


empowered him to draft a scheme of | 
work, 
When produced it consisted of four- 


| Signature for same,” 








| 
The result Commercial Candour. 
2 Tom said **120 Pairs Unbleached Calico Sheets, 2 x 2} 
he would take French, having spent) yards. Sale price, 12/il per pair; present 
three months in Northern France be- | value, 1/- per pair.”"—Yorkshire Paper. 
fore they sent him to Salonika. Dick's —— 


teen paragraphs, each of which finished | father has an allotment and Dick him- 
up with the sentence,“ This is obviously | self occasionally hunts, so he chose 
a problem for the Company Com-/ Agriculture. Oswald chose Mathema- 
mander.” Jack had nothing to learn | tics, on the strength of having been a 


“Including new enlistments there are about 
1,000 men concentrated in and around Berlin.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
Let Focu be warned. 





as to the duties of a battalion specialist | 
and realised that his responsibility lay 
simply in providing Company Com- 
manders, and then finding problems 
for them to solve, As the Company 
Commanders were already in being his 
work was simplified. 

However, the Company Commanders, 
being men of merit, cheerfully accepted 
the situation and approached their 
victims, ‘ We are going to teach you,” 

said, “What would you like to 


ay -S ree > a - 
Quartermaster ergeant in the Public “Rep Bove amp can Bence. 
Schools Brigade in September, 1914.) wy, . sat te chaseun Chat the Reccebet 
Wilfred m pee dragh m2 ens © are glad to observe that the Reccrde 
iired once went to &@ gas course OF | has decided to adopt stern measures with 
ten days, so of course his subject was | juvenile offenders who are brought defore him 
Science. Arthur really does know some- | '" future.”—Jrish Times. 
thing about Architecture and can also|“ Stern measures ” is good. 
enlarge a map quite nicely, so he put _ 
down Drawing. John chose Theology. “NON-STOP WAIST DRIVES, 
He said he once read the lessons in Every Wednesday Evening at 8.30. 
church ; really he thought he was safe} £10 Top, and Six other Special Prizes.” 
to draw a blank. Local Paper. 
Once more the Company Com-| Believed to be under the patronage of 











ng 
| be! ught?” 


manders were equal to the emergency. | the Foop-ConTroLuEr. 
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THE FOOD PROBLEM IN PARIS. 

Tue cost of living in the vicinity of 
the Peace Conference has bee or 
mously Likewise the 
difficulty of reorganizing Europe on a 
truly ethnic basis. By combining the 
two questions I have found them im 
mensely simplified, and I have been in 
Paris only three days. 

My meaning will be clearly illus 
trated by the record of a single day's 
with the representative of 


exaggerated, 


xperience- 
the Dodopeloponnesians for déjetner 
ind the delegate of the Pan-Deutero- 
nomaniads for dinner. 

I made the acquaintance ol the first 
in the lift. 
out that I was journaliste a 
the Conference of the Peace, whe reupon 


On the way down it came 
+ 


sisting alt 
the other introduced himself as seere 
tary of the Dodopeloponnesian dele 
gation and eager for the pleasure of 
entertaining me at déjetiner, 

Nothing international arose in con 
nection with the hors d’@uvres. It was 
between the soup and the fish that mny 
host inquired whether [ had yet found 
time to look into the just claim of the 
Dodopeloponnesian people to the neigh 
houring island of Funicula. 

“You mean,” | said, “‘on the ground 
that the island of Funicula was brought 
under the Dodopeloponnesian 
on September Lith, 1405, by Dlagoslay 
the Splay finvered, from whom it was 


sceptre 
I 


wrested on February 3rd, 1406, by the | 


Seljuks ? 


“ Precisely,” he said, “ But also be- 


cause the people of Funicula are origin- 


ally of Dodopeloponnesian stock.’ 
“Yet they speak the language of 
Pan-Deuteronomania,’’ I said. 
** A debased dialect,"’ be said, “foisted 
upon them by a remission of ten per 


cent. in taxes for every hundred words | 


of the lingo learned by heart, 
double votes for irregular verbs.” 

The entrée, something with egys and 
jelly, was excellent, 

“ Far be it from me to deny,” I said 
“the fact that Funicula is by right a 
part of the inheritance of the Octo 
syllabarians'’’—and | bowed gracefully 
to my host, who raised his glass in 
return—‘‘and I ag in advance with 
every you forward in 
favour of a restored Sesquicentennial 
commonwealth by bringing 
the scattered members of the Duodeci- 
mal race from all over the world. In 
fact,” I added as the waiter poured out 
the champagne, “it seems to me that 
in addition to the Island of Funicula 
there properly belongs, in the realm of 
your Greater Anti-Vivisectoria, the ad- 
jacent promontory, geyser and natural 
bridge of Pneumobronchia, from which 


acree 


argument put 


PVevunel 


the last Seljuk ruler, Didymus the Forty-| tion, who t 


| ee — 


with 
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Gunner. “DO YOU PLAY THE PIANO?” 

Gunner, “Non THE 'CELLO?” 

Gunner. “WELL, THE NEXT TIMB YOU 
THE MATTER UP,” 


fifth, leaped in front of a machete 
wielded by his eldest son, who therefore 
became Didymus the Forty-sixth.” 

Hie was delighted to find so much 
sympathy understanding in an 
alien journalist from far across the seas, 
His bill, so far as a hurried and discreet 
glance could reveal, was 89 franes 50 
centimes, not including the laze. 

On the other band, the sous-secrétaire 
of the Pan-Deuteronomaniad delega- 


ok me out to dinner that 


and 


‘ 


\\\ N \, 
\ \ \\ \ \\ \ 


cuss AQasE-— « 





Jack, “No, Sire.” 
Jack, “No, Sm.” 
HEAR RUMOURS OF A BARBER JUST FOLLOW 


same night, paid 127 franes (including 
‘theatre tickets) before he proved to my 
satisfaction that the basic civilization 
of Funicula Island is after all Pan- 
whatever you call-it. 

At any rate my point is made. My 
expenditure on food these three days in 
Paris bas been negligible, and there is 
rumour that the Supra-Zambesian dele- 
gation is thinking of opening a hotel 
with running water, h, and ¢., in every 
room. 
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DULCE DOMUM. 


Tae air is full of rain and sleet, 

A dingy fog obscures the street ; 

I watch the and wonder will 

The sun be shining on Boar's Hill, 

Rekindling on his western course 

The dying splendour of the gorse 

And kissing hands in joyous mood 

To primroses in ley Wood. 

I wish that when old Phoebus drops 

Behind yon hedgehog-haunted copse 

And high and bright the Northern 
Crown 

Is standing over White Horse Down 

I could be sittin by the fire 

In that my Land of Heart’s Desire— 

A fire of fir-cones and a log 

And at my feot a fubsy dog 

In Robinwood! In Robinwood ! 

I think the angels, if they could, 

Would trade their harps for railway 
tickets 

Or hang their crowns upon the thickets 

And walk the highways of the world 

Through eves of gold and dawns em- 


wrled, 
Could the be sure the road led on 
Twixt Oxford spires and Abingdon 
To where above twin valleys stands 
Boar's Hill, the best of promised lands ; 
That at the journey’s end there stood 
A heaven on earth like Robinwood. 


Heigho! The sleet still whips the pane 
And [ must turn to work again 
Where the brown stout of Erin hums 
Through Dublin's aromatic slums 
And Sina Fein youths with shifty faces 
Hold “ Parliaments” in publie places 
And, heaping curse on mountainous 
curse 
In unintelligible Erse, 
Harass with threats of war and arson 
Base Briton and still baser Carson. 
But some day when the powers that be 
Demobilise the likes of me 
Some seven years hence, as I infer, 
y actual exit will rg | 
Swift o’er the Irish Sea I'll fly, 
Yea, a each wave be mountains 
ig . 
Nor pause till I descend to grab 
Oxford’s surviving taxicab. 
Then “ Home!” (Ah, Home! my heart 
be stilt!) 
Il say, and, when we reach Boar's 
Hill, 


I'l fill my | with heaven's own air 
And pay the cabman twice bis fare, 
Then, looking far and looking nigh, 
Bare-headed and with hand on high, 
“ Hear yo,” I'll ery, “the vow I make, 
Familiar sprites of byre and brake, 
ay en vy am Boy oe 

weep from the a to Styx; 
i internecine r, e _s 

ng hosts of Poles and Czechs, 

And Jugo-Slavs and Tyroleso 
Impair the swart Italian's ease— 





Me for Boar's Hill! These war-worn 


ears 
Are deaf to cries for volunteers ; 
No Samuel Browne or British warm 
Shall drape this svelte Apolline form 
Tili over Cumnor's outraged top 
The actual shells begin to drop ; 
Till below Youlberry's stately pines 
Echo the whiskered Bolshy’s lines 
And General Trorsky's baggage blocks 
The snug bar-parlour of ‘ The ~aed * 

ALGOL. 





ROMANCE WHILE YOU WAIT. 


My friend and 1 occupied facing seats 
in a railway-carriage on a tedious jour- 
ney. Having nothing to read and not 
much to say, I gazed through the win- 
dows at the sodden English winter 
landscape, while my friend’s eyes were 
fixed on the opposite wall of the com- 
partment, above my head. 

“ What a country!” I exclaimed at 
last. “Good heavens, what a country 
to spend one’s life in!” 

es,” he said, withdrawing his eyes 
from the space above my head. “ And 
why do we stay in it when there are 
such glorious paradises to goto? Ha- 
waii now. If you really want divine 
laziness—sun and warmth and the 
absence of all fretful ambition—you 
should go to the South Seas. You 
can’t get it anywhere else. I remem- 
ber when I was in Hawaii i 

“Hawaii!” I interrupted. “ You 
never told me you had been to Hawaii.” 

“TI don’t tell everything,” he replied. 
“ But the happiest hours of my exist- 
ence were spent in a little village two 
or three miles from Honolulu, on the 
coast, where we used to go now and 
then for a day's fun. It was called— 
let me get it right—it was called Tor- 
mo Tonitui—and there were pleasure- 
gardens there and the most fascinating 
girls.” His eyes took on a far-away 
wistfulness. 

“ Yes, yes?” I said, 

“ Fascinating brown girls,” he said, 
“who played that banjo-mandolin thing 
they all play, and sang mournful lux- 
urious songs, and danced under the 
lanterns at night. And the bathing! 
There 's no bathing here at all. There 
_ can stay in the sea all day if you 

ke. It’s like bathing in champagne. 
Sun and surf and sands—there’s no- 
thing like it.” He sighed rapturously. 

“Well, I can't help saying again,” 
I interrupted, “that it's a most extra- 
ordinary thing that, after knowing you 
all these years, you have never told me 
a word about Honolulu or the South 
Seas or this wonderful pleasure-garden 
ey called—what was the name of 
i 

He hesitated for a moment. “ Morto 








Notitui,” he then replied. 





“T don’t think that’s how you had 
it before,” I said ; “ surely it was Tormo 
Tonitui?” 

“ Perhaps it was,” he said. “I forget. 
Those Hawaiian names are very much 
alike and all rather confusing. But 
you really ought to go out there. Why 
don’t you cut everything for a year and 
get some sunshine into your system ? 
You're fossilising berg. We all are. 
Let’s be gamblers and chance it.” 

“TI wish I could,” I said. “Tell me 
some more about your life there.” 

“It was wonderful,” he went on— 
“wonderful. I’m not surprised that 
SreveNsON found it a paradise.” 

“ By the way,” I asked, “did you 
hear anything of SrEvenson ?” 

“Oh, yes, lots. I met several men 
who had known him—Tusitala he was 
called there, you know—and several 
natives. There was one extraordinary 
old fellow who had helped him make 
the road up the mountain. He and I 
had some great evenings together, yarn- 
ing and —— copra.” 

“Did he tell you anything parti- 
cularly personal about STEVENSON?” 


T asked. 


* Nothing that I remember,” he said ; 
“but he was a fine old fellow and as 
thirsty as they make ’em.”’ 

“* What is copra like?” I asked. 

“Great,” he said. “ Like — what 
shall I say ?—well, like Audit ale and 
Veuve Clicquot mixed. But it got to 
your head. You had to be careful. I 
remember one night after a day’s bath- 
ing at—at Tromo Titonui 

“ Where was that?” I asked. 

“ Oh, that little village I was telling 
you about,” he said. “I remember 
one night——” 

Look here,” I said, you began by 
calling it Tormo Tonitui, then you 
called it Morto Notitui and now it's 
Tromo Titonui. I’m going to say 
again, quite seriously, that I don't 
believe you ever were in Hawaii at 
all.” 

“Of course I wasn’t,” he replied. 
“But what is one to do in a railway 
carriage, with nothing to read, and a 
drenched world and those two words 
staring one in the face?” and he pointed 
to a placard above my head advertis- 
ing a firm which provided the best and 
cheapest Motor Tuition. 








Demobilised. 
Daddy ’s got his civvies on: 
In bis room upstairs 
You should have heard him stamp- 
ing round, 
Throwing down the chairs ; 
When I went to peep at him 
Daddy banged his door. . . 
Well, I think I ‘ll hide from Daddy 
Till the next Great War! 
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Exhausted Shopman. “WELL, Str, YOU'VE HAD ON EVERY HAT IN THE PLACE. I’m SURE I DON’T KNOW WHAT TO SUGGEST.” 
Fastidious Warrior (hopelessly). “No, I SEE NOTHING FOR IT BUT TO REMAIN IN THE ARMY." 

















. duct George's fortunes as far as the crisis produced in them 
oon BOOKING OFFICE. } by the War, and leave him contemplating a changed life as 
(By Mr, Punch’s Stag of Learned Clerks.) a subaltern in the R.F.A. It is therefore permissible to 


Mr. Arnotp Bennett's new novel, Zhe Joli Call (Hut-| hope that in a year or two we may expect the story of hia 
CHINSON), is a continuation of the Clayhanger series to the | reconstruction. I shall read it with delight. 
extent that its hero, George Cannon, is the stepson of -_—- 
Edwin, who himself makes a perfunctory appearance at| Iron Times with the Guards (Murray), by an O.E., is 
the close of the tale. The scene is, however, now London, | emphatically one of the books which one won't turn out from 
where we watch George winning fame and fortune, quite in | one’s war-book shelf, It fills in blanks which appear in more 
the masterful Five-Towns manner, as an architect. The| ambitious and more orderly narratives. This particular old 
change is, I think, beneficial. That quality of unstalable| Etonian, entering the new Army by way of the Territorials 
astonishment, native to Mr. Bennett's folk, accords better | in the first days of the War, was transferred, in the March 
with the complexities of the wonderful city than to places | of 1915, to the Coldstreams and was in the fighting line in 
where it had at times only indifferent matter upon which | April of the same year. A way they had in the Army of 
to work. But it is noticeable that Mr. Bennett can com-|those great days. Details of the routine of training, 
municate this surprise not only to his characters but to his| reported barrack-square jests and dug-out conversations, 
readers. There is an enthusiasm, real or apparent, in his vignettes of trench and field, disquisitions on many strictly 
art which, like the beam celestial, “evermore makes all| relevant and less relevant topics, reflections of that fine 
things new,” so that when he tells us, as here, that there| pride in the regiment which marks the best of soldiers, an 
are studios in Chelsea or that the lamps in the Queen's | occasional more ambitious survey of a battle or a campaign 
Hall have red shades, these facts acquire the thrill of |—all this from a ready but not pretentious pen, guided by 
sudden and almost startling discovery. I suppose this to|a sound intelligence and some power of observation, makes 
be one reason for the pleasure that I always have in his|an admirable commentary. Our author's narrative carries 
books; another is certainly the intense, even passionate | us to those days of the great hopes of the Spring of 1917, 
sympathy that he lavishes upon the central character. In| hopes so tragically deferred. Perhaps the best thing in an 
the present example the affairs of George Cannon are shown | interesting sheaf is the description of the attack of the 
developing largely under the stimulus of four women, of | Guards Division—as it had become—on the Transloy- 
whom the least seen is certainly the most interesting, while | Lesbaufs-Ginchy road, with its glory and its carnage, 
Lois, the masterful young female whom George marries, ames 
promises as a personality more than she fulfils. Wecon-' It is to be feared that Batile Days (BLackwop), a new 
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work by Mr. Anraur Ferrer.ess, author of Gog, will lose 
a good many readers as the result of the armistice. | There 
are battle stories and battle books that are not stories that 
will live far into the piping times of peace because they are 
human documents or have the stamp of genius. These 
attractions are not present in Battle Days, which in truth 
is rather a prosy affair, though ambitious withal. It is not 
fiction in the ordinary sense. Mr, Ferrertess essays to 
conduct the reader through every phase of a big “ Push.” 
Pushes were complicated affairs, arid the author does not 
spare us many of the complications. And unless the reader 
happens to be an ardent militarist he is apt to push off into 
slumberland. Cadets should be made to read this book as 
a matter of instruction; for, though it lacks the subtle 
humour that endeared Duffer’s Drift to us, it provides a 
striking analysis of modern trench warfare. 





The Curtain of Steel (Hopper anv Stoucuton) is the 
fourth book which the author of In the Northern Mists has 
given us during the War, and in essentials it is the most 





is clear English. Mr. 5. M. Evtis agrees with me in this 
particular point, and has written George Meredith: His 
Life and Friends in Relation to his Work (Grant Ricuarps) 
to prove that this is so. Tho book is a curious compound, 
At one moment Mr. Exits sets out in detail the Meredithian 
genealogy, and shows that Mrrevirn was the son and 
grandson of tailors and did not relish the relationship; at 
another moment he describes MereEpiTH’s delightful and 
exuberantly youthful characteristics as a friend; and again 
he shows how badly Mrereprira behaved in regard to his 
first wife (though she was much more in fault), and also in 
regard to his first son, Arthur. Still the book is extremely 
interesting and, though it does not profess to deal in 
elaborate criticism, it contains some very shrewd com- 
ments on Merepitu’s work and the reasons that made 
his novels so many sealed books to the British public. 
Here and there Mr. Exis allows himself almost to write 
& passage or two in the style of the master. This is one 
of them: “As he [Maurice Fitzgerald] was the gourmetic 
instrument that brought Mrs. Ockenden’s art to porfect 








*Jonws Surry, A.B., Taree rounDs TEN—— 


THE PAY-TABLE. 


(TUR END OF 4 PERFECT W4R.) 





——IN DEBT." 








valuable of the quartette. For here we have real history, 
served, it is true, with some trimmings, but none the less 
a true record of the doings of our Grand Fleet since the 
day when the “curtain” was lowered. “Nothing,” our 
author says, “nauseates a naval man so much as the 
attempt to represent him as a hero or to theatricalise him 
and his profession.” It behoves me then to choose my 
words with the utmost cireumspection, and I beg him to 
forgive my wore = Baty I say that, if I were Book-Con- 
troller, a ey Me é Curtain of Steel would be in (and 
out of) the library of every school in the Empire. I find 
courage to make this statement because I see that he does 
not deny that a part of our “ disease of ignorance” concern- 
ing the Senior Service is due to the modesty of Naval men. 
If he will please go on correcting that ignorance, and in the 
same inspiring style, I wish an even greater access of power 
to his elbow. 


“TI am allowed the reputation of a tolerable guide in 
pans and style, and I can certainly help you to produce 
clear English.” These words, written in 1881, are to be 
found in a letter of Grorcr Merenrra to his eldest son. 
They show how wildly mistaken even the best of us may 
be with regard to our own qualities and gifts; for if there 





is one thing that Mrreprran could not produce, that thing 





expression, he appropriately attained immortalisation jointly 
with her at the hands of the friend who had shared with 
him the joys of that good woman’s superlative cookery in 
Seaford days.” 








“Wanted, half-governess for boy aged nine, girl aged six; wages 
£30 per year.”—Morning Pest. 
A half-governess is, we suppose, the feminine equivalent 
of two quartermasters. 








“Lady Nurse, nursery college trained, wanted, under $4; very 
experienced babies.”"—Provincial Paper. 


Perhaps they will know too much for her. 





“Will geutleman, navy mackintosh, who spoke to lady, blue hat, 
vicinity Park Station, Tuesday, 6 o'clock, speak again same time?” 
Léverpool Echo. 
The gentleman will doubtless beg a ride on Mr. H. G. 
We..s's “Time Machine” in order to get back in time for 
the appointment. 





(Sir Wittiam Bevertpor, K.C.B., has been appointed Permanont 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food.] 
To skimp its daily bread for beor 
Was not this nation’s mood; 
But now with lightened hearts we hear 
That Bevermoce turns to Food. 
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| gard this as a body blow at the taxi- 
| sharks. Pp 
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| need of food control.” This view is 

CHARIVARIA. | reg sarded as entirely too narrow by 

* Officers,” says a recent A.C.I., officials of the Ministry, who feel that 

“may use their public chargers for|the public is just beginning to love 
general purposes.” Army circles re- | them for themselves alone. 


A sale of ninety specially - selected 
mules is announced to take place at 
“T had a thrill the other night,” | Tattersall’s to-morrow. In the tech- 
writes a correspondent of The Daily | nical language of the live-stock trade a 
Mail. ‘I encountered a badger on | “specially-selected” mule is one which 
Hampstead Heath.” We hesitate to| has a clear reach of six feet at either 


* 


They put the love-struck thermo- 
meter in a tumbler of warm water with 
two others to test him ; and, freed from 
her influence, he recorded correctly. 
Learned authorities on medical research 
meditated pamphlets on the new vari- 
ation of the universal plague. 

Then came a morning when the 
pretty nurse, after too many cigarettes 
the night before, took her own tem- 
perature. For the adoring thermo- 
meter the supreme moment had arrived. 





think what he would have encountered | end. Do 

if he had had two or three thrills. % 

* “The Government must say what it) 

The United States Immigration Bill} will do,” states The Daily Mail. Wait- 

now before Congress provides that “an li ing for The Daily Mail to say it first 

alien resident may be joined by his| must not be allowed to degenerate into | 
grandfather if over gg 2 five years of! a mere mechanical habit. 


In raptuous ecstasy at the touch of her 
| dear lips he rose to heights of exalta- 
tion that left his other efforts far be- 
lhind, “Drat the thing,” exclaimed the 

| pretty nurse, putting him down hastily, 
liye ve got it myself now,” and went off 
ito bed. He, broken- hearted, rolled off 





age.” A proposal to ex- 
tend the privilege to! 
great-grandfathers who | 
have turned their six-| 
tieth year appears to 
have met with no suc- 
cess. 





“It is highly prob- 
able,” says the chief| 
medical officer of the} 
Local Government| 
Board, “that masks and | 
goggles will be neces- | 
sary to ensure freedom | 
from infection from in- | 
fluenza.” People who} 
refuse to adopt this sim- | 
ple preventative should | 
be compelled by law) 
to breathe exclusively | 
through their ears, 











port that the new Dir- 

ector-General of Hous-!_—-__ ies aus 

ing has already found a house e turns For impersonatir ng a voter a car- 

out to be unfounde 1. 16 is no secret, |penter of Gloucester has just been | 

however, that the Department is on | sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 

the track of several. Where he succeeded in obtaining the| 
| disguise from is not known, 


| 
The sensational re- 3 
| 





“ There is a Members’ cloak-room,” 
says a contemporary in “Hints to} 
M.P.’s,” “where an attendant will} 
take your coat and hat.” So different; He 
from those other political clubs where! mometer. 
another member usually takes them. 








A LOVE TRAGEDY. 


was a smart new clinical ther- 
She was a pretty nurse in| 


‘clear and his quicksilver glittered. Her | 
SHAKSPEARE on Glasgo w: “ For this | eyes were blue and a little curl peeped 
relief much tanks.” from under her cap. He fell madly in 
‘* ‘love with her; and when her dainty 
The salute, says a correspondent, | fingers toyed with him his little heart | 
is being reintroduced into the Ger- | swelled to bursting and he registered 
man Army. Kicking an officer on the! all he could. 
parade-ground for other than political; So when she took her morning tem- 
reasons is also forbidden. | peratures her patients were desperately | s 
; high, and when the other nurse took 
The Consumers’ Council urge, inier|them in the evening they were three 
alia, “that the Food Ministry ought|degrees lower; and the doctors were 


to be retained so long as there is any | much per plexed. 


> | 

eR! 
os hye 
’ Pe 


jan influenza ward. His figurings were | 


the table and died, 


————————————=— 


LONG MEMORIES, 

*“T nEMEMBER,” said 
a veteran of nineteen, 
“when there was a 
hansom at the stand 
at the corner.” 

“Oh, that’s noth- 
ing,” said a venerable 
spinster of twenty-one. 
“T’ve been to dances 
with a female chaperon 
where there was no 
smoking on the stairs, 
and some people danced 
a thing they called a 
‘tango.”” 

* When I was work- 
ing on the land,” re- 
sumed the first speaker, 
“T had a day off and 
went to lunch with 
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t 
| WHEN TAKING A NEW HOUSE ALWAYS EMPLOY A PROFESSIONAL DRAUGHT Detector. | people close by. The 


____._|man who sat next me 
| was @ judge and asked me what an 
‘old bean’ meant.’ 

“Oh, cut it out!” interposed an 
aged matron who had not hitherto 
taken any part in the conversation, 
|“ When I was born there was no Daily 
| Mail, when I went to school I was 
taught to play the piano with my fin- 
gers, and when I married people hadn't 
| begun to ‘jazz.’”” 





A New Game of Bawl. 
“ An open howling handicap will be held at 
Talleres, F.C.S., next Sunday.” 
Standard (Buenos Ayres). 
| “Ata meeting of the newly formed British 
{and Allied Waiters’, Chefs’ and Employees’ 
Union the president said that one of their 
main objects was to stop enemy aliens from 
yiling their business. They must do this 
t Somnsclves."—Daily Paper, 
And some of them, it must be admitted, 
have been making considerable efforts 


in this direction. 
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EDENTULOUS PERSONS. 


Ir happened a long time ago. Hig- 
gins, Mackenzie and I, three irre- 
sponsible subalterns, had been lent to 
the Government of India for famine 
relief work. One Sunday we fore- 
gathered in the cool of the evening at a 
dak bungalow, near the point where our 
three districts met, to compare notes 
and to swap lies. 

“ How are you getting on ?” I asked 
Higgins. : 

“I’m not getting on atall, I’m just 
stagnating. 1 do all my work and draw 
my pay, and there's theend of it. I’m 
sure the regiment has forgotten all 
about me, and in fact no one seems to 
be aware of my existence.” 

« Why not write to the Government of 
| India about it?” remarked Mackenzie. 
| “Yes, I’m sure that’s the best thing 
| to do,” I agreed. ‘The Collector in 
| my district is always writing to the 
| Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment prints all he writes and sends 
it round with remarks and decisions. 
He will get all sorts of honours and 
rewards out of this famine.” 

“Yes. But what shall I write?” 
asked Higgins. “If I simply say there 
is a chap called Higgins who is terri- 
bly bored and wants some notice taken 
of him, they won't print that sort of 
tosh.” 

“Not that particular kind of tosh, 
perhaps,” agreed Mackenzie. “ You 've 
got to write about your work and ask 
for a decision on some point or other. 
Then they ‘ll remember your existence ; 
and if you write often enough you will 
gradually crawl out of obscurity into 
the limelight. Almost anything will 
do to start with.” 

“ Well, I found an old woman to-day 
in one of my camps who could not eat 
her ration, because she had no teeth. 
Can = make anything out of that?” 
asked Higgins, 

“ We'll have a shot at it anyway,” 
replied Mackenzie. He pulled a sheet 
of note-paper and a pencil out of his 
pocket and wrote the following draft :— 
“There are in the famine camps in my 
area some toothless old people who 
cannot eat the ordinary ration. What 
| shall I do about it?” 

“ The gist of the letter is all right,” I 
_ said, “but the style wants polishing. 
_ Higgins’s education will be gauged by 
Cross out ‘some toothless 








| our style, 
old people’ and write ‘certain edentul- 

ous persons.’ Put ‘ masticate’ instead 
of ‘eat.’ Then you must not say, 
,‘ What shall I do about it?’ That 
| sounds too helpless. You, or rather 
, Higgins, must appear as a man of un- 
, bounded initiative and resource. You 
must write, ‘I suggest that a special 


ration of soft food be issued to such | standards, should not be so classified. 

rsons.’ That will help the Govern- | The determining factor in the applica- 
ment of India to solve a very difficult tion of the term should be the inability 
problem, and Higgins will earn its | of the individual concerned to extract 
eternal gratitude.” | sufficient nutriment from the normal 

The amendments were passed un- ration, owing to imperfect mastication, 
animously. Higgins copied out the| Such persons will invariably exhibit 


letter in his best handwriting and sent symptoms of mal-nutrition or caco- | 


it off through the long and winding trophy. 
channels by which subalterns on| é | 
famine duty communicate with the | the foregoing general ruling will enable 
heaven-born ones who sit on the far-off | junior and inexperienced officers, tem- 
hills. |porarily employed on famine duty, to 
We separated next day, and I forgot | classify appropriately and with facility 
all about the matter until three weeks | as denticulate or edentulous all individ- 
later, when, going through my official uals afflicted with dental hiatus, mal- 
mail, the name Patrick Aloysius Hig- | conformation and labefaction, without 
gins caught my eye. There was our | further reference to higher authority.” 
letter printed in full, and below it} As I read the letter with the help of 
was the epoch-making decision of the | a dictionary, it dawned upon me that 
Government: “ A special ration of soft | the Government of India had won the 
food may be issued to edentulous per-| game beyond all doubt and peradven- 
sons in famine camps.” | ture. 
Higgins’s success evidently provoked | 
Mackenzie to emulate it. Some time! 
later I received another printed docu- | 
ment. After the usual official opening, | 
with its reference numbers, ete., it ran | 
as follows: “There are in the famine 
camps in this area certain persons| Which only edified in parts— 
who, though not edentulous, are yet! Took on an aureole), 
unable to masticate the ordinary ration. | 
Though they have some teeth, the 
teeth are all in one jaw. May such 
persons be considered as edentulous 
for the purposes of the decision referred 
to above? Signed, James Dovatas 
Mackenzig.” The Government was} 
again pleased to record its approval. 
The letter roused my jealousy. Hig- 
gins and Mackenzie, by the use of my 
distinguished literary style, had both 
got well along the road to fame, whilst 
I was still languishing in obscurity. 
Something must be done about it. I 
took a pen and wrote: “ There are in 
the famine camps in this area certain 
persons who, though they are not 
edentulous and though they have some 
teeth in both jaws, are yet unable to os 
masticate the ordinary ration because} ,,,_. f , ’ 
the teeth in the upper jaw correspond | PR wey ngs The — Customs 
with the gaps in the lower, and vice |?! %/ pairy, cannery Se >— 
versd. May such persons be considered | “Import. s. @ Rotterdam, of Holland, 175 
as edentulous for the purposes of the | bdls baskets containing 700 strikes. 
two previous decisions?” | We always suspected they were of 
I sent the letter off to the Govern-| foreign origin; and here we. have 
ment of India. The reply came by |“ manifest’ proof, 
return of post :— 
“The Government of India, in re- 
sponse to representations, has author- | MAY’s speech :— 
ised the issue of a special.ration of soft | “Just as an accomplished horseman exer- 
food to edentulous persons in famine | cised ideal control over the strongest horse 
camps. In the interpretation of the! With the lightest hand, so Mr, Lowther had 
term ‘edentulous’ considerable latitude | shown such tactful skill in handling them that 
. as . | those who had sat under him had bus-consci- 
may be permitted, and is indeed desir-| ously been disposed to accept his guidance.” 
able, so that it may in posses Sie Provincial Paper. 
applied to many individuals who, ac-| A praiseworthy effort of the printer to 





TO SAINT VALENTINE. 


Patron of hearts and darts and 
smarts 
(Which, I suspect, you stole 


And patron of the robins, who 
Select your day to mate 

(An act, from any point of view, 

Considering what March can do, 
Rash and precipitate), 


We seek no boon for any friend 
(Or lover, if you like) ; 

We only ask that you will send, 

If saintly powers so far extend, 
One day without its strike. 





The Drug Habit—Alarming 
Development. 

“ The old-fashioned doctor is scandalised at 
the trade union movement in the profession. 
In extreme cases he is said to be taking his own 
| medicines,”—Provincial Paper. 














cording to meticulous physiological | keep up the metaphor. 


From Cupid, when the Pagan arts— | 
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| 
“The Government is confident that | 
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had distributed itself among the whole | 
herd. I could have wept when I 
thought how my purse and my swill- 
tub had been emptied to keep such puny | 
monstrosities in the land of the living. | 
I had my pig taken out and weighed. 
He turned the scale at forty-eight) 


THE PATRIOT PIG. 


Last Spring I was discussing food 
with our local doctor. Last Spring it 
was quite a favourite topic. 

“ Now,” I said, “ we can manage to 
seratch along somehow, But next 

ear... pounds. : 

The Doctor, a hearty man, gave me} A week later I went and weighed | 
a smashing blow on the shoulder. “I|him again; he had shrunk to forty. | 
have it!” hetrampeted. “We'llstart} I am a man of action. In a flash 
a Patriot Pig Club.” my mind was made up. I put him on 

Before he left I found myself an im- la string and led him home. Rd 
portant pillar of the scheme. Pillars,| My wife seemed rather surprised 
you know, are the parts of an edifice} when we entered the drawing-room, 
that bear the weight. Their function | but I hastened to explain. 
is to be sat upon by the arches. In} “I paid five pounds,” I said, ‘for a 
this case the arches were Jones the |five-pound pig. Since then I've paid 
doctor and Perkins the butcher. | fifty-five pounds more, and I have been | 











| pound per seraagh I remarked. 


The Committee began sitting. I put led to expect that at the very least the) 
five pounds into the preliminary pool! pig was keeping pace. But it isn't. | 
and promised them all my pig-swill.|The sterling is increasing by leaps | 
I know I did, because the Doctor came | and bounds; the avoirdupois is not | 
straight from the meeting to my house | even stationary. 





That ’s not counting | 
to tell me I had, and to collect the! several tons of swill that ought to be 
cheque. inside him but aren’t. It can’t go on.” 
The pigs arrived. I myself and a/I paused and added darkly, “ That pig 
nerd other culbiiieats turned out | shall not return.” 
to welcome them. The Doctor, I re-| “But surely you're not going to| 
member, made a happy little speech, | have him live with ws, Henry?” 
and we all laughed a lot. The Com-| I controlled myself. 
mittee were very pleased with them- “No, Maria,” | said,“I am not. At 
selves. They were dear little chaps—ja late hour to-night we will take him | 
the pigs, I mean—very small, of course, | out into the country and lose him.” | 
but that gave me the opening for what} “Oh, Henry,” she began, “ sup-| 
was undoubtedly the most successful | posing- 
sally of the afternoon. Someone said | I interrupted gently but firmly. 
they weighed five poundsapiece. “One| “My mind,” said J, “like Brrt| 
|Coorr’s, is made up. He is my pig 
A week later the Doctor called for!and I may do what I like with him. 
my ne — “Pig going | There is no law against one losing one’s 
strong,”” he chattered gaily while I|pig. Besides, he is ruining me.” 
wrote out the cheque; “ Seakake decd |" At 10 p.m. we set out en famille. 
litter—bust its pink ribton yesterday:|It was July. I remember the date 
twice the weight it was when it came,” | rather particularly because it was just | 
It was on the tip of my tongue to|then that they ceased to ration bacon 
repeat my witticism, which was still | altogether. At 10.30 the pig was safely 
true, but | refrained. |lost, At 11 the front-door closed upon 
I paid the first dozen five-pound|us. At 11.1 little Willy Perkins, the 
instalments without comment. bp till | butcher's son, arrived with the pig and | 
WwMminamulnes Se 
other sort of pig over there, But now| A man with a position to keep up| 
I began to think, simply can’t afford to be caught in the | 
I was thinking heavily when I put jact of feloniously making away with 
ms bed 2 a Pere : — the | Pigs -- nxethegerk besides Dora was 
yremises of the Patriot Pigs I was still alive and she might have some- 
oe wer vate I aged not so hers as any so I had to pretend how | 
aik about, Lo begin with, they were} pleased I was, and I gave the sea 
housing the poor little beasts in fic io papa cameron 
you wouldn't dream of inflicting onthe} Now I know Perkins and Son well 
poorest labourer. And the overcrowd- enough to realise that if the animal had 
ing! And the dirt! And the pigs | been worth more than half-a-crown they 
themselves! They were positively un-| would have allowed me to lose my pig 
em po tangs gp gerd ated  -§ So I made another 
heads and no bodies lt eas ‘ast mk ° isis lik ade okaad’, oosemelpe 
though the other half of the or of the often the | ohn eer 
o best. 
half-witted boy who looked after them 





i 


In short, it was murder | 
I contemplated—nothing less. 
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| while I was shaving. 
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I went to work carefully. I let four 
months slip by to allay any possible 
suspicion. I paid my weekly cheque 
without being asked; without a murmur 
I parted daily with my swill; in fact I 


comported myself as though the unholy 


plot maturing in my breast was non- 
existent, 

At length the night arrived. I took 
down my long magazine Lee Enfield 
and my cartridge (I am not a Volunteer 
for nothing) and crept to the Patriot 
Pig H.Q. 

The onee-crowded sty lay dark and 
still. I entered and switched on my 
it shone on the loathsome 
features that I knew so well. He was 
all alone, so there could be no mistake. 
His head was as large as ever, but his 
body seemed scarcely visible. I weighed 
him ; he registered fourteen pounds, 

I will not harrow you, my reader, 
with details. Suflice it to say my nerve 
was sure, my eye true and my hand 
steady. I killed that pig with a single 
shot and went home to bed. 

The Doctor arrived next morning 
He was white 
with rage. He said: 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
killing my pig?” 
* Your pig?” 

pig!” 

* Stuff and nonsense!” he spluttered. 
“Your pig died four months ago 


~ 


caught cold last July through being out 


I smiled. “No, my 


| so late at night and died next day.” 


That roused me. ‘ Do you mean to 
tell me,’’ I asked coldly, “that I've 
been paying five pounds a week for the 
last four months for a dead pig ?” 

“ Very kind of you, 1’m sure,’ replied 
the Doctor, “ but no one asked you to, 
you know.” 

Adding together all my expenses 


the weekly subseription for my pig; a 


similar sum paid to the Doctor for his; 
the value of ny swill; the fine imposed 
(by Dora) for improper use of firearms; 
ditto (by the Magistrate) for shooting 
game without a licence; alleged damage 
to the P.P. premises and the remaining 
wits of their custodian ; and finally, the 
bill from Mr. Perkins for a pound of 
pork purchased in July, and the account 


from Dr. Jones for professional attend- 


ance subsejuent to consumption of 
same—adding all these together I find 
that from first to last I disbursed 
£385 5s. 5d. on the patriot. 

With pork at two shillings a pound 
my outlay should have produced a pig 
that weighed 1 ton 144 ewt. Truly 
that would have been a very Hinden 
burg of a pig. It was almost worth 
trying. te ae 


Our Euphemists. 
“General Servant wanted by middie oi 
February; no small family.”"—Ozford Times. 
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Proprietor (to assistant recently released from ti irmy). “ W 


TO THE SPEAKER ON HIS RE-ELECTION, 
Goop Mr. Speaker, in this troublous time, 
When it is bard to string a cheerful rhyme, 
Your genial influence unshaken bides 
Amid the flux of shifting sands and tides 
And, re-electing you by acclamation, 

Che Parliament has acted for the nation, 
Which, while acknowledging the Members’ 
Congratulates not you, Sir, but the House. 

‘Tis fourteen years since you were called to beat 
The heavy burdens of your “ per ilous Chair” 
What years, what burdens! Yet your steadfast m 
Has never failed to dominate the cene. 

Others have found the post a giant's robe 

Or lacked the needful patience of a Job; 

But you, by dint of fearless common sense, 
Have won and held all Parties’ confi ience ; 
Firm as the rock and as the crystal clear, 

When need arises righteously austere, 

Ready, not eager, yout advice to lend, 

And not afraid in season to unbend. 


Thus, tested by a strain that very few, 

If any, of your predecessors knew, 

} You come at last, among the lesser fry, 
To loom so larg: ly in the public eye, ; 
That we regard you, createst ol your clan, 
More as an institution than a man. 


The Rest-Cure. 
“Will young officer requiri help farmer catch rabbits 


a month? "—Church Fonily Ne 


° 
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HY, WHATEVER MADE YOU OFFER TO SEND THE GOODS HOME FOR HEK? 


ANY FOOL COULD TELL YOU'VE BEEN OUT OF CIVILISATION DURING THE WAR.” 


THE RETURN, 

| Ir was at tea last Sunday that we met for the first time 
for three-and-a-half years. He was sadly altered. To the 
casual observer he may still appear his own attractive self; 
the change in him is deeper. 

He isn't what he was, but none the less it is wonder- 
fully delightful to have him among us again, A girl at 
the next table noticed him and spoke smilingly to her com- 
panion, But I—I sat and looked at him and never said a 
word, 

Before the War I was fond of him, but I doubt if I could 
ever have realised how much I should miss him; and 
nothing has brought home to me so surely the astound- 
jing fact that at last it is over as his return. 
| Sitting opposite to him here brought back the jolly 
| memories of other teas in that distant pre-war life of ours— 
memories of bright faces, gentle clatter of cups, charm of 
soft clothes, strange forgotten sense of comforts, and one 
particular smile; and, throwing off from me the gathering 
gloom of the war-weary, | dug my fork joyously into his 
| brown bosom and raised the chocolate écla:r to my lips. 


en 


| ——— 


“ By placing a lemon ir) the oven for a few minutes nearly the 
entire pulp turns to juice, When next you want orange-juice try 
this.”"—Glasgow Cilizen, 


But why not use an orange ? 





| 
| “Asa woman married to an Army officer for nineteen years I do 
| not consider that I could possibly, on less than our present income, 
| provide my children and husband with the necessary education and 
for | COmfort.”—Letler in Daily Paper. 
Some husbands take a lot of educating. 
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A.P. “WHAT WERE YOU DOING?” 


1 Np re EAD AE atc g Seah Hang OneM = 








THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME 


Sinanesisaeeagein 


[Sir Jomn Fisup Beare, formerly First Seeretary of the Ministry 


Supply and Relief in Paris. Sit Wimtiam Bevertpap has just rv 
turned from a mission of inquiry into the food situation in Austria 
: Lut others speed to far Sequanian shores 

tan To end the War that was to end all wars, 

Where peace-pursuing Discord loud debates 

And all hotels are packed with Delegates ; 

Where pundits in the Parliament of Man 

Discuss or Georgian or Wilsonian Plan ; 

Where fickle Fate dispenses weal or woe 
Respectively assigned to friend and foe ; 

Where Cornucopia meekly comes to heel 

Under instructions from Sir Joun Fieip Bras 





Let others in Icarian feats engage 
With the ingenious aid of Hanptey Pace; 
Haste to discover all that may be known 
About the situation in Cologne ; 
Or, like Sir Wrtitam Baevertnar, to appeas: 
: The elamourings of esurient Viennese— 
In none of these things Fortune waits for me, 
Nor Knighthood cheap, nor unctuous O.B.E. 
Ab, not for me to note with facile pen 
Successive stages of the L. of N. 
With calorimetric and statistic arts 
Administer the prog of Foreign Parts, 
‘ Or, eager not to do the thing by halves, 
i] nB To reconcile the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs — 











(A SOLLLOQUY AFTER A DAY'S WORK AT THE MINISTRY OF FOOD). | 


of Food, has been in consultation with the Supreme Council for 


CaAy: 


Be “a on. Teasers . 


Assistant Paymaster. “How LONG WERE YOU IN YOUR LAST JO “ Hostilities only” Man. “THREE MONTHS, Sin. 


H.O.M. “THREE MONTHS.” 


I will, resigning honours, kudos, pelf, 
Administer hot cocoa to myself; 
Then to repose ; for it is truly said 
The best location of mankind is Bren. 
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‘Wanted by respectable woman, a couple of Gentleman's T'rous 
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| Emancipation. 
Big 
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j (ee on). rish Paper. 
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Scottish Paper. 


A correspondent writes to ask if this is double the 


| " 
j} usually described as “ two two's, 


thers—who styed at home.”—Evening Paper, 


Little pigs who wouldn't go to market. 


' 


46 il ck the muster roll at many shops and oftice 
tillincomplete. Indeed assistants were reported ‘ missing 
establishments an hour later. There were girls—Goyernment 
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distance of 325 mules in four fours. 
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‘At Bolton on Sa urda: the United Textile Factory 
|} Association decided to put forward a demand for a 
with the same rate of pay as for 554 hours."—Provincial Paper. 
We trust this is a misprint and not an “intelligent antici 


| , «2 ; 
pation * of what we are « ming to. 

i “The teachers of are ne satisfied with the scale of salary fixed 

| the Education Committee, and yesterday morning a deputation | 
| W rited upon the Special Salaries Committee to state their ca | 
I he Education Con mittee dex ided to increase the salary of the 
| borough Director of Education from £450 to £500.” 


Pro bik 
And if that don’t satisfy ‘em—Bolshevism, my dear Sur, 


Bolshevism! 
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Lhe General (showing his nieces 
School-Girl. “ How Toppina! 





OLD HEN-PECK, 
Captain Edwin Peck, R.N., 
Had the babits of a hen. 
Edwin's nose was like a bone, 
And his teeth were not his own; 
Neither, I regret to tell, 
Did they fit him very well. 
It was not his fault, no doubt, 
That they tried to tumble out, 
And in fact he seldom dropped 

them, 

For he almost always copped them 
Just as they became unstuck 
By ejaculating, “‘ Cluck.” 


Yoked to this elusive plate, 

Did our Edwin curse his fate? 
No, he was content to live, 

For he was inquisitive. 

If he saw a speck of grit 

He must needs examine it, 

Not as any other might, 
Standing at his proper height, 
But with body slightly slanted 
And his head obliquely canted, 
While with small unblinking eye 
He surveyed it wickedly. 

One fine Sunday Captain Peck 
Stalked along the lower deck, 
Pausing now and then to stare, 
Poking here and scratching there, 
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AT BEATS PILLOW-FIGHTING. 


Like a 2 pullet in her prime | 

Clucking softly all the time. 

Presently the Captain spied 

One small scuttle open wide. 

“Cluck!” he said, and likewise, 
“Tut! 

Every scuttle should be shut ;” 

And with a malignant snort 

Poked his head out through the port, | 


That was easy, but, alack! 
When he tried to get it back 
There was beard an angry cluck 
Captain Edwin Peck was stuck! 
Strange at first as it appears, 
He had overlooked his ears; 
But it’s not so queer, perhaps, 
When you ask, “ Haye hens 
flaps?” 


got 


Silence! You'd have heard a pin 
Fall upon the deck within, 

Till the Bloke was heard to shout, 
“ Stick it, Sir! We'll get you out!” 


Everybody had a go-— 

Chief, Commander, P.M.O., 
Padre, Carpenter and Stoker, 
Using engine-grease and poker, 
Hawser, marlin-spike and soap, 
Till at length they gave up hope, 
For, in spite of all they did, | 
Edwin fitted like a lid. 





| Londoners : 


VARI. 





BR FIGHTING DONE IN THIS ROOM.” 
HER DANGEROUS?" 





Suddenly upon the scene 
Came a German submarine. 
Then a flash, a roar, a groan; 

“ We are sinking like a stone!” 
Cried the Bloke with angry frown ; 
“Can we leave poor Peck to drown ? 
Really, this is foo absurd ; ” 

Then a miracle occurred. 


As the cold green waters roll 

Round poor Edwin in his hole, 

Are the watchers wrong in thinking 

That the Captain's neck is shrinking ? 

As she took her final list on, 

Sighing, “ idep pév éporev |” 

Long-enduring Captain Peck 

Gracefully withdrew his neck, 

Poked it out again and spoke 

To the sorrow-stricken Bloke ; 

“ Nothing more that we can do? 

No? Then sound the ‘Sove kee 
poo!’” 


Need I tell how Captain Peck 

Was the last to leave the wreck, 
How the good ship perished, or 
How he brought them safe to shore, 
Landing, after all his men, 
Clucking softly like a hen? 





Up-to date quotation for foot-sore 
“ Et Tube, brute!” 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


One reads a lot nowadays about the 
“ glav of various habits (drug, 
drink, bigamy, ete.) and loud is the 
outery. But there is yet another 
bondage, just as binding and far more 
widespread, which nobody ever seems 
to mention, namely, the drill habit. 
Drill the young soldier up in the way 
he should go and for ever after his 
body will spring to the word of com- 
maud, whether his soul approves or no. 

Onee upon a time two men turned 
up in a railway construction camp deep 
in the Rhodesian bush, They were a 
silent, furtive, friendless pair, dwelling 
apart, and nobody could discover whence 
they came, whither they were bound, 
or, in fact, anything about them. It 
was generally conceded that they had 
some horrid secret to bury (camp opti- 
mists voted for “ murder’) and left it 
at that. Time went by and so did the 
rail-head, leaving the two mysteries 
behind as permanent-way gangers. 
Solitude seemed to suit them, Years 
passed along and still the two remained 
in that abomination of desolation guard- 
ing their stretch of track and their 
horrid secret, Then one day Ronertrs 
rolled by on his way to Victoria Falls, 
and, his train halting to tank-up, the 
old Field-Marshal stepped ashore and 
called to the two gangers, who happened 
to be close at hand tinkering at their 
trolley. The guard, who was taking 
a bottle of Bass with the steward on 
the platform of the diner, suddenly 
jabbed his friend in the brisket. 

* Look, for the love of Mike!” he 
giggled. 

Thetwogangers were standing talking 
to “ Bons,” shoulder to shoulder, heels 
together, feet spread at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, knees braced, thumbs 
behind the seams of their trousers, 
backs hollowed, heads erect—in short 
in the correct position of attention as 
decreed in the Book of Infantry Train- 
ing. The old man finished speaking 
and the two saluted smartly and broke 
away. The steward looked at his 
friend and nodded, * Old soldiers.” 

“Old deserters, you mean,” retorted 
the guard. “ Now we know.” 

The drill habit had been too strong 
for those two fugitives even after ten 
years, 

The other night our Babe, as Orderly 
Oflicer, sat up alone in the Mess, con- 
suming other people's cigarettes and 
whisky until midnight, then, being 
knocked up by the Orderly Sergeant, 
gave the worthy fellow a tot to restore 
circulation, pe led on his gum-boots 
and sallied forth on the rounds, By 
12.45 he had assured himself that the 
line guards were functioning 


in the; was fully five seconds, he swears, before 


prescribed “brisk and soldierly man- 
ner,” and that the horses were all pro- 

rly tucked up in bed, and so turned 
or home. 

He paused at the cross roads to hear | 
the end of the Sergeant's reminiscences 
of happy days when he, the Sergeant, 
(then full-private, full in more senses 
than one) had held the responsible 
position of beer-taster to a regiment at | 
Jaipurbad (‘an ideal drinkin’ climate, | 
Sir’), then, dismissing the old con-| 
noisseur, continued on his way bedward. 

It must have been one o'clock by 
then, a black wind-noisy night. As 
the Babe turned into the home straight, 
he saw a light flash for an instant in a 
big cart-shed opposite the Mess—just 
a flicker as of a match scratched and 
instantly extinguished. 

This struck him as curious; it was 
no weather or hour for decent falk to 
be abroad. The Babe then remembered 
that the mess-cart was in the shed, and 
it occurred to him that somebody might 
be monkeying with the harness. He 
thereupon marched straight for the 
shed (treading quite noiselessly in his 
gum-boots) and, pulling out his electric 
torch, flashed it, not on some cringing 
Picard peasant, as he had expected, but 
on three unshorn, unwashed, villainous, 
whopping big Bosch infantrymen! It 
would be diflicult to say who was the} 
most staggered for the moment, the 
Huns blinking in the sudden glare of 
the torch or the Babe well aware that 
he was up against a trio of escaped 
and probably quite desperate prisoners 
of war. “ Victory,” says M. Hinaie 
Bei.oc (or was it Naroneon? Iam 
always getting them mixed) “is to him 
who can bring the greatest force to 
bear on a given position.” That is as 
may be, but, after personal participa- 
tion in one or two of the major 
disputes in the late lamented war, I 
put it this way. Two opposing factions 
bump, utter chaos reigns supreme and 
the side which recovers first wins. In 
this case the Babe was the first to 
recover. A year before the War he 
found himself in a seminary in the 
suburbs of Berlin, learning to cough his 
vowels, roll his r's and utter German 
phonetically. Potsdam wasnearat hand, 
and many a pleasant hour did the Babe 
spend on « bench outside the old Stadt 
Palast, watching young recruits of the 
Prussian Guard having their souls | 
| painfully extracted from them by Feld- 
webels of great muzzle velocity and 
booting force. The sight of those three 
Hun uniforms standing before him 
must have pricked a memory, whieh in 
turn set some sub-conscious mechanism 
to work, for suddenly the Babe heard a 
‘voice bawling orders in German. It 








he recognised it as his own. “ Atten- 
tion!" snarled the voice in proper 
Potsdammer style. “Quick march! 
Right wheel!" The three great hooli- 
gans trembled all over, clicked their 


heels and stepped off the mark as punc- 


tiliously as though on the Tempelhofer 
Feld at the Spring Parade. 

In two minutes the Babe, snarling 
like a Zoo tiger at dinner-time, had 
mancuvred them across a hundred 
yards of bog and filed them, goose- 
stepping, into a Nissen Hut full of 
sleeping Atkinses. The Atkinses rolled, 
gaping, off their beds at the Babe's 
first shout, and the game was up. 

Ten minutes later the Bosch gentle 
men were en route for the main guard 
under strong, if déshabillé, escort. 

It turned out that one of them spoke 
English quite badly and on reaching 
the Guard Room he opened out. 

They had escaped from a_ prison 
camp at Abbeville, he said, and were 
heading for Holland, travelling by 
night. 

Passing the farm at about midnight 
they espied our hooded mess-cart and, 
feeling tired and footsore, had conceived 
the bright idea of stealing a horse to fit 
the cart and driving to Holland in style 


and comfort. Just as they were getting | 


things shipshape along came the Babe 
and clapped the lid on—* verflucht: 
kleine Teufel!” 


When the Main Guard lads inquired | 


how it was that after all their trouble 
they had allowed one lone unarmed in- 
fant to corral the three of them, instead 
of quietly bifling him on the head, as 
they quite easily might have done, the 
Huns were very confused. At one 
moment they were in the shed, they 
said, fascinated like moths in the glare 
of the torch, and the next thing they 
knew they were in the midst of a horde 
of underclothed Tommies — trapped. 
As to what had happened in the inter- 
val, or how they had been spirited from 
one place to the other, they were not 
in the least clear—couldn’t explain it 
at all. 
The Drill Habit again. 
PATLANDER. 








Armistice-Time Economy. 
“The Consecrating Officers were elected 
Honorary Members of the Lodge and were pre 


|} sented with a souvenir in the form of a solid 


silver cigar ash-tray, made from the lead used 
in the production of shrapnel bullets.” 
Freemason's Chronwle. 








* Several persons dropped to the pavement, | 


several dripping with blood, One man had his 
head partially opened, and ho lay writing on 
the ground.”—-Provincial Paper. 

If the poor fellow was, as we presume, 
a reporter, we cannot too much applaud 
his devotion to duty. 
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NEWS FROM THE SHIRES. 
Customer. “ Weut, JARVIS, WHAT'S THE LATEST?” 
Farrier, ‘I WAR AS HOW THAT ADMIRAL BEATTY 18 LIXELY 1O BECOME A PUBLIC MAN,” 
Oustomer. *‘How bo YoU MEAN?" 
Farrier, ‘‘Wuy, I MBAR SOME TALK OF HIM BEING MASTER OF THE QuORN,” 
oe so That's partly what I mean by the loss} We all sat up and waited, as though 
fHE BEY, of purchasing power; where the price | for the maroons in the old, old days. 
| Tne Colonel was, as usual, laying | may in some extraordinary way remain; “ Well,” said the meek voice, “the 
| down the law. the same, the quality of the article cost of pulling a communication cord is 


“ Keonomy!” he said with a snort; 
“economy 's dead. No ono cares about 
saving money any more, No one cares 
|} about the value of money. We are 
|usked excessive prices and we pay 
them, We eat, drink and are merry 
or approximately so—and be hanged to 
you! With the exception of the half 
penny stamp we put on circulars [ can 
think of nothing that has not gone up 
| or, in other words, lost buying power. 

I defy anyone to name a thing that 
| hasn't.” — 

He gslowered fie cely and challeng- 

ingly around. 

oF rep at,”’ he said, “that the pur- 
chasing power of money is not what it 
was in any respect. The other day 
| for instance, I bought a new hat. I 

used to pay a guinea; if is now thirty- 
| two and six. And a worse hat pro 
| bably. What do you think [ was 

charged for soling and heeling shoes? 
| One pound ten! And worse leather 





voice. 


paid for is inferior, There's a steady | still five pounds, and you can have just 

deterioration, Can anyono name a case |as good a pull as ever,” 

where I am wrong? 
His red eyes again defied us. ON THE SAFE SIDE. 
= Yes, I can,” said a meek voice, 
The Colonel subjected the speaker to 

a long and ferocious scrutiny. 
“You can?” he said at last, 
“ Yes,” replied the meek voice. 

you bet on it?” | 
“ Bet on it? Most certainly I will,” | « Well, Sar, ye see I allus meant 

ssid the Colonel, who has done fairly} To take ole Martha some fine day ; 

well in wagers in his time. “ How) But ‘wed in haste and then repent’ 

I heer'd as many folks did say. 





= 


“ Wuy, what's this, Bon, they ‘re telling 
me ? 

| Eighty and going to get a wifo! 

«Will | Gaffer, | thought you 'd surely be 

A snug old bachelor for life. 


much ? | 
‘What you like,’ replied the meek : : 
“ But now, thinks I, there 's sure no fear 


Through too much haste o’ goin’ 
wrong ; 
An’, anyways, at eighty year 
| I can’t repent fur wery long.” 


= =3 


* Very well, 
it a tenner.” 

With pleasure,” was the rejoinder. 
“The bet is that I can't name a 
single thing which has not either in 
creased in price or decreased in qu ulity 
since the War?” 


“ Yes,” said the Colonel. 


id the Colonel, “in 








Turn Grearest Patrator or Aun: A 
| public servant who did not strike during 
lthe War Big Ben. 
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EFFECT ON BALLROOM IF, OWING TO THE STRIKE MANIA, HE 


“DOWN INSTRUMENTS.” 








THE APPOINTMENT. 
Tusy tell me there is work for most, 
However tired they be, 
That there are Offices engrossed 
In finding me a well-paid post 
Of suitable degree ; 
That there are businesses that itch 
To make the young lieutenant rich, 
Yet I have not discovered which 
Is itching after me. 


And this is strange; for I could shine 
In any place you please, 
Although, if there is any line 
Which is most obviously mine, 
It is the man of ease— 
The man whose intellect is such 
He never has to labour much, 
But does the literary touch 
In comfort at “The Leas.” 


Or I could be a splendid Squire 
And watch the harvest grow, 
Could urge the reaper to perspire 
And put the cattle in the byre 
(If that is where they go), 
And every morning do the rounds 
Of my immense ancestral grounds 
With six or seven faithful Scende, 
And say, “ It looks like snow.” 





And there are moments when 
feel 
The diplomatic call: 
No trickery would long conceal 
The state of things at Bubazeel 
When I was at the Ball, 
To spy across the “ brilliant floors" 


| On daughters of Ambassadors, 


And “obviate” impending wars 
I 8 
By dancing with them all. 


A bishopric I can’t afford, 
Though I could give it tone, 
And often when the people snored 
I've felt they would not be so bored 
By sermons of my own; 
But if the Secretaries cry 
For secretaries—here am I; 
Or nobly would I occupy 
The taxi-driver’s throne. 


Yor I should beam across the street 
When people waved at me, 
And say, “ My petrol’s incomplete, 
I haven't had my bit of meat 
Nor yet my bit of tea, 
But just because I like your face 
I'll take you out to any place 
However distant from my base— 
And ask no extra feo.” 





R 


LVARL [Feurvary 12, 1919, 


MUSICIANS WERE SUDDENLY TO 


I} And yet I doubt could England bear 

To see my rest destroyed ? 

A soul so delicate and fair 

Should simply saunter through the air | 

And cultivate the void ; 

'One would not readily degrade 

| One's loveliness in any trade, 

Only, of course, one must be paid 
For being unemployed. 
eemnnan A. P. H. 


SMITH MINOR PROFFERS A REQUEST. 


(An authentic document.) 





Witt you please send me a fountain 
pen because nearly every boy but me 
|has a fountain pen and I should so like 
| to have one because I often want to 
| write something outside and I carn't 
and then when I come in I don’t no 
what it is and I miss something out 
of my letter then when I have writen 
my letter I remember what it was 
and genulry I remember it in lesons 
and when I begin to write my next 
letter I have for goten it and it goos 
ion like that till at last I remember it 
jand then some times I don’t rember it 
j all and that is why I want a fontin 








pen, 


————— 





Pe. 
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Preswwent Witsoxn. “OUR FUTURE LIES UPON 
Brarrannua, “ALLUDING, I PRESUME, TO YOU 


“DRY” HUMOUR. 


THE WATER!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





THE 
MILDMAY 


CHAIR 


MR. LOWTHER 1 
SECONDER 


AKES 


COLONEL AND 


Tuesday, February Ath. 
horsehair 
attended the informal opening of the 
Third Parliament of Kina GrorGE THE 
Kirra would have guessed that under 
the full-bottomed wig and gorgeous 
black and gold robes of the dignified 
figure on the W oolsack lay the volatile 
personality of “F. E.” He played his 
new part nobly. A trifling error in the 
setting of his three-cornered hat, whose 
rakish cock was for the moment remin 
iscent of the “ Galloper,” was quickly 


corrected on the advice of one of the 


| admitted to hear the Commis 


| 


| returned there, was a seething 


Lords Commissioners at his side; and 
by the timo the faithful Commons were 
sion read 
there was nothing to differentiate Lord 
BIRKENHEAD (as he had now beco 
from any previous occupant of 
exalted position. Nor was 
lack of dignity in his delivery of the in- 


‘ 


ne) 
his 


there any 


| structions to the Comm ns to‘ p oceed 


to the choice of some proper person 
to be your Speaker ‘ though I fancy 


that when he bade them ‘ rep rir to the 


place where you are to sit” he must 
have been tempted to add the words, 
“ provided that you can find room 


there.” 


FOR POSITIVELY THE LAST TIME.” HIS ENTHUSIASTIC PROPOSER AND 
SIR HENRY DALZIEI BITTEN BY THE POPULAR CRAZE, PUT A BIT OF 
“JAZZ” INTO THE PROCEEDINGS, 


swamp the floor and surge over into the 
Seeing that the “ Tubes 
were closed and taxis few and far be- 
tween, some of them were obliged to 
resort to unusual methods of locomo 
tion 


Galler 10s. 


motor-scooter, and there ‘is an uncon 
firmed rumour that the Editor of John 
Bull made his rentrée to the House in 
a flying-boat drawn by four canards 
Anyhow, there they were, so 
thick and slab that Mr. pp VALERA, who 
was reported to have escaped from 
durance vile with the intention of pre 
senting himself at the House and creat- 
ing a disturbance, would have found it 
impossible to gain entry unless pre 
ceded by a charge of gelignite. As it 
was, none of the Sinn Feiners was pre- 
sent, nor indeed any representative of 
Irish Nationalism at all, and the pro 
ceedings were as orderly as a Quaker 
funeral. 

| Not that they were by any means 
dull. For both Colonel MinLpmay, who 
proposed, and Sir Henry Dauzien, 
who seconded, the re-election of Mr. 


Sail Ides. 


Sir Henry Norman surprised the | 
. . . | 
police in Palace Yard by arriving on a} 


There is| duly elected Members were present I} appeared on the floor of the House 
Kew who know not; but there were enough to, the 


SPEAKER-ELECT's “consummate 
tact’ would be equal to coping with 


"| her artfullest endeavours to get round 


| the rules of procedure; while the latter 

attributed his priceless gift of humour 
|to “Scottish ancestry on the mother's 
side,” 

Horsehair again! I hardly recognised 
‘in the quietly-dressed Member who 
rose from the Bench behind Ministers 
|to acknowledge these encomiums the 
j}man whose awe-inspiring appearance 
|(when clothed in wig and gown) has 
;quelled so many storms in the last 
\four Parliaments, Let us hope that 
ithe fifth, of which, being the outcome 
‘of his famous Conference, he may ina 
sense be described as the “ onlie be- 
| getter,” will not disgrace its parentage. 

Already there are elements of difli- 
culty. 
Asquita the Opposition has lost its 
head literally and is in some danger of 
losing it figuratively, for the remnant 








Through the non return of Mr. | 


ia ' 

of the un-* couponed”” Liberals and the 
| 

Labour Party are at present acutely 


divided on the question upon whom the 
\lost Leader’s mantle should fall. To- 
day Sir DonaLp MAcLeAN, as senior 


For the Lower House, when we! Lowrmer as Speaker, spiced their) Privy Councillor, took the pas and was 


g 
How many of t! 


of humanity, 


mass | compliments with humour. The former able from personal experience to give 
e 707| was confident that even if Woman his conception of tho ideal Speaker, 





j 

















sical Rr em a ae 


Sequranig re tte 





| almost stone-deaf.” 
| SPREAKER-FEECT can assume these 
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Donald (who a short time before had put the bottle in the cupboard “for another day,” breaking long silence). “ SAXPENCE FOR YOUR 


TruocHTs, SANDY.” 


Sandy. “Were, I'M THENKIN' I's JEST TWA MEENITS SEN THE CLOCK STRUCK TWELVP—AN’ IT'LL BR ANITHER DAY.” 





} 





| who “ must not only have good vision | 


but be sometimes quite blind; not only 
have acute hearing but occasionally be 
Fortunately the 


physical defects at will; for, despite its 
quiet opening, I doubt if the new Par- 


| iament when it gets to work will prove 


precisely a Lowther Arcadia. 
Wednesday, February 5th.—To the 
Lords again, where the SPEAKER-ELECT, 
attired in Court dress and accompanied 
by the Serceant-at-Arms dandling 
the Mace as if it were a refractory in- 
fant, presented himself at the Bar to 
hear from the Lorp CHancector the 


| pleasing intelligence that H1s Masesty 


was convinced of his “ample sufli- 
ciency ” to execute his arduous duties, 


| and readily —, his election. 
| Thereupon Sir 


ouin Kepret swung 
the Mace on to his shoulder and escorted 
the Speaker, now confirmed in his 
rank, back to the Commons. 

There was an unusual rash of Mem- 


| bers to take the oath. This was not 
| entirel 
| naturally desirous of completing their 


due to the new Members, 


| initiatory rites, but was shared by 


i 


| many of the older hands, for the good 


and sufficient reason that, until a Mem- 





ber is certified as having been duly | TENDENCIES 
sworn, he cannot recover his one hur- | 
dred and fifty pounds deposit from the | (Being some extracts from the darly 
Returning Officer. In their zeal to be! Press of, say, 1925). 
in a position to reimburse themselves | . . + The bi-monthly strike of C lyde 
Members crowded in such numbers/workers took place yesterday. ‘Ihe 
to the tables that there was some| proceedings were quite orderly. The 
danger that they would be overturned. | matter in dispute this time is a very 
As one of our Latinists remarked, “ It} simple affair. The men, who are now 
looks as if we should have nove res} working on a full half-hour a week 
outside and nove tabule inside.” basis at one hundred and sixty-eight 
Thursday, February 6th—The pro-{ hours’ pay, with three snap meal-times 
cess, once immortalized by a Lords’ | of ten minutes each per day, are not 
reporter in the sentence, “A few! pressing for any alteration in pay or 
Bishops looked in, swore, and went|hours, but demand the dismissal of 
away again,” went on in both Houses ;! Mr. John Smith, the managing director 
but in the Commons in a more orderly | of one of the large shipbuilding yards, 
fashion than yesterday. For the} who rudely refused to fetch a pint of 
SPEAKER, ever ready, as he said on/beer for one of the rivetters. The 
his election, ‘ to carry out the old rules | Government department dealing with 
in a modern spirit,” directed the wait- | strike questions is full up for three 
ing Members to form up in line. One! months yet, but hopes are entertained 
of the Coalitionists evinced a little! that, unless a critical by-election should 
surprise. He had always understood | intervene, it will be possible to deal 
that when coupons were issued queues| with the matter at the expiration ol 
were superfluous. | that period. 
| ... Much interest was aroused last 
“Wanted a Certificated (Resilix nt) Lady l evening by the production of a new 
Teacher for Std. V."—Times of India, | musical show, both the book and music 
A sort of Wrvston in petticoats, we! of which have been written by natives 
suppose. of this country. A strong protest has 
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BEFORE THE COMBAT. 


you porne?” 

“I’M PUTTING MAGIC DROPS ON MY SWORD, 
Excited Duellist. “BUT THAT'S NOT FAIR TO ME.” 

Nervous Opponent (relieved). “ ALL RIGHT, YOU CAN HAVE SOME AND WE'LL CALL If 4 DRAW.” 


Excited Duelist, “WHAT ARE 
Nervous Opponent. 


- : , Pan. baat ; y 
been lodged by the United States}prices are not expected to be much | Though, with this fashion out of date, 
Embassy. labove one hundred and fifty pounds, 


} 


| 
7 7 
F ‘ 2 fer : , ube 
. . A passenger on one of the Tube | 


at Oxford Cireus Station last evening.|a motor-bus on Tuesday, the 


No confirmation is as yet forthcoming, | the month, when his permit was only | 


and the rumour must be treated with | for Thursday, the 15th of each 
reserve. He was severely cautioned and 
... Lhe Peace Conference held a Ito get a new calendar, 
sitting yesterday and definitely decided | 
that the ex-Kaiser should be tried one} 
of these days. It is confidently stated | 
in the inner circles of Paris that peace | 
will inevitably be concluded within the | 
next ten or twelve years, 








A VALENTINE, 
Dear Lydia, long before your t 
When I was half the ‘teen y 
to, 


. + » Dancing still holds its own as} 
the principal amusement of the bulk of 
the population. The latest dance, the 
Guzz-Jinx, which is danced on the} 
hands with the right foot placed in the | 
mouth of one’s partner, is stated to| And 
be very graceful indeed. The correct |*™, 
music is provided by a band perform- 
ing entirely on bair-combs and tea 
trays. 


grown to, 
The postman then with double 


thrilling, 


With round red 

i frilling. 

; 
. A reduction is promised in the! With what seems small by 

price of tobacco shortly. An ounce} measure; 

recently changed hands at a well-known | And winters came and roses we 

Piceadilly shop at two hundred and | 


seven pounds, but the new season's! pleasure. 


: A man was charged a& Bow Street} 
railways alleges that he entered a train | yesterday with endeavouring to ride in| 


| Don Valentine was in his prime, 
The world not yet the thing it’s| 


This morning many a heart was} 
brought a shining cardboard box 
hearts in paper | 


| A simpler world, and well content 


mnt, ident inquires if anything is known of 
Yet Time dulls pain as well as|the younger branch of this family. | 





WHICH WILL MAKE IT IRRESISTIBLE.” 





His hand to-day weighs almost 
lightly 
f this my war-time chocolate 
Makes two dark eyes to shine more 


12th of} . 
brightly. 





month. | 


ordered! HINTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


To those who are about to re-establish 

their herbaceous borders it will come 

'as a welcome surprise that restrictions 

ime, as to the sale of the following food- 

ou own | Stuffs by nurserymen have now been 
withdrawn :— 

S:ucky’s Germania (Lamb's Ear). 

Scolopendrium (Hart's Tongue). 

No coupons will be required for these 
in future. 

Fatsia Horrida.—This is no longer 
jgrown by nurserymen, but can be 
| obtained at any butcher's, large quan- 
tities having recently arrived from 
|Greece. Smith minor, possibly a pre- 
judiced witness, says he gets itat school ; 
that it is beastly and only another name | 
modern | for Cod Liver Oil. 

Sambucus (the Elder).—A correspon- 


knocks | 


On being appealed to the Secretary | 
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of the Linnwan Sceiety sent the fol- 
lowing somewhat enigmatic telegram : | 
“Recommend CLEmEncEAU non-Papa, | 
who may know something of Uncle 
Sam.” : 
Hydrangea.—This hardy shrub is so | 
called as it was originally raised by the | 
Ranger of Hyde Park. The American | 
variety “radiata” succeeds well in-| 
doors if grown on hot-water pipes. — 
Pirus.—There are several varieties | 
of this species. The best known, how- 
ever, comes from Cornwall and was | 
raised by the late Sir W. S. Giznent, | 
who introduced the Savoy cabbage. It | 
is called the Pirus of Penzance. 





DANCING DEMOBILISED. 


(It is said that demobilised officers, anxious 
to dance, are finding it almost impossible to 
buy dress-shirts and evening pumps. ] 

Now that I've been demobilised 

I'm going again to dances— 

I do not care with whom or where, 

I'm taking any chances. 

And evening dress, I've been advised, 

Will never become transitional ; 

Yet once or twice I've been surprised 
To find my khaki pals disguised 

In new dress suits and old trench | 

boots, 

Which scarcely seems traditional. 








I met my Colonel at a hop 
Jazzing in his goloshes, 
With a dress-tie pert on a cricket-shirt | 
That had shrunk in various washes ; 
And my Major was doing the Donkey- 
Dro 
Between a couple of rippers—~ + 
Yet his pink-and-white pyjama-top 
If anything seemed a shade de trop, 
And his faultless coat hardly echoed 
the note 
Of his worsted bedroom slippers. 


But the world long since went off its 
chump, 

And the ery of the man from France 

is, 

“I simply refuse to let shirts and shoes 
Prevent me from going to dances. 
I'll take the shine out of collar and 

pump, 

And their wearers will look sill 
When I once begin the Giraffe-Galump, 
The Chicken-Run and the Jaguar-Jump, 
The Wombat-Walk and the Buffalo- 

Bump, 
With a chamois vest on my manly chest, 

And football-boots and the smartest 

of suits 

They can cut in Piccadilly.” 





The Grand Trunk Line. 
“The following are some alternative routes 
which could be used by people going home this 
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LOCAL COLOUR. 


I raw upstairs after lunch to-day to} 
see old Harris. He has the flat over | 
mine, you know. In addition to this 
Harris is an author. Sometimes he 
even gets money for it. 

“ Doin’ a bit of work to-day, Harris?” 
I remarked casually. 

“I'm doing a little flying story,” he | 
informed me with dignity. 

* Oh, yes,” I agreed carelessly, then 
woke up and stared hard. 

“Flying?” I repeated. “ But what | 
the—I mean, what do you know about | 
flying, anyway?” 

Brutality is the only thing war 
Harris. He was very hurt. He gasped 
and glared at me in a most annoyed 
manner, 

“TI know a pretty good lot,” he 
announced with some asperity. “I've 
talked to dozens of pilots about it and 
I've read books on flying—and the 
newspapers——”’ 

“And don’t forget you once passed | 
Hendon in the train too, old son,” I} 
soothed him. “I'd no idea you were 
so wellupinit. Sorry I spoke. Let's 


see it; may 1?” | 


Harris picked up a couple of sheets | 
of paper from the desk and, coughing | 


\imposingly, proceeded to read out his, 


masterpiece :— | 


“Lionel Marchant came slowly out | 
of the hangar, drawing on his long fur 
gloves and studying his maps with an| 
intent and keen face. 

“His machine, a single-seater scout 
of the latest type, was just being | 
wheeled out and now stood glistening | 
in the bright autumn sunshine, which | 
danced on the shining brasswork and | 
threw deep shadows on the grass be- | 
neath. 

“The airman swung lightly into his 
seat; a final word or two with his| 
commanding officer and he flung over 
the levers and gave a sharp turn to the 
starting handle, 


“The powerful engine in front of | 


him woke into life deafeningly and, 
waving away the mechanics holding 
the wings, he pressed the clutch pedal 
and moved slowly forward, 


“His face is very grim and deter- | 


mined—he throws across another lever 
and the low hum of the motor changes 
into a deep-throated roar. Gathering 
speed, he goes faster and faster—now 
he is in the air—now a little speck in 
the sky, heading for the enemy's 
lines——”’ 


“Oh, no, please,” I broke in feebly. 
“TI can't stand any more just now. 
You 're not seriously thinking of having 
this published, are you?” 

As in a dream I took the manuscript 
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from his fingers and gazed blankly at 
it whilst his indignant flow of speech 
passed harmlessly over my head. 

« But, Harris,” I said at length, with 
infinite compassion in my voice, 
“ Harris, I love you as a brother, but 
this really is awful—why—well, listen 
here ’"— 

“*As the second German machine 
came down on them in a steep dive 
Lionel gave a hasty glance behind him, 
where the huge engine raced madly, 
and shouted excitedly to his observer. 

“*The latter, swinging the machine 
gun round sharply, took rapid aim and 
pressed the trigger———’"” 

I stopped, 

* Weil ?”’ demanded the author icily. 

‘No, it’s too frightful,” 1 bleated, 


ja Harris, this might conceivably be read 


by a real pilot. Heaven forbid, of 
course! And he'd simply hate this 
scout ‘bus with the engine ahead to 
change into a ‘pusher’ two-seater in 
six paragraphs.” 

Harris was routed, absolutely de- 
moralised. ‘They told me to put in 
lots of flying talk,” he murmured ab- 
jectly, “and tons of local colour to 
make it lifelike.” 

“Yes,” I said grimly, “but this 
colour 's too local for words.” 

“Of course, if you think you could 
do it better yourself,” Harris observed 
with heavy sarcasm, “ well, then——’’ 

“ Certainly,” I agreed heartily. “1 
don't mind showing you, Harris, seeing 
you're a pal of mine. Just pass the 
ink and let your uncle get to work.” 

Behold my effort! — 

“* Orderly, what about tea?’ 

“* Very nearly ready, Sir.’ 

“*Right, Then I think a small piece 


_ of toast is indicated ;’ and he proceeded 


to hack the loaf to pieces with great 
vigour. 

“* Hun over somewhere, sounds like,’ 
said a sleepy voice as the throb of an 
engine was heard overhead. 

“*Oh, I can’t help his troubles,’ ob- 
served the toast-maker airily. ‘He's 
got no right to come at tea-time. In 
about half-an-hour or so I might think 

| about——’ 
| “Here the telepbone bell rang. 

“*Now that’s a splendid joke,’ said 
his unfeeling friend as he laid down the 
receiver. ‘You've got to go up aftet 
that chap. They’re getting your "bus 
out now, so——’ 
| ©*What!’ came in disgusted tones 
from the fireside. ‘Don't be so dam 
|funny. What do you mean?’ 

i dee Not ragging, really, Bill, The C.O. 
| Said he wanted you to have a shot at 

that fellow. Run like a hare. You 
|may catch him up over Berlin some- 
| Where. I'll eat your toast for you.’ 
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| ground and, 
| ing towards the little white dot 
| sands of feet above. 


| as much chance of reaching the blig 
jas... Running my engine to bits 


hoard the enemy craft and the sing 


his ring sight again and, risking every- 
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»* srunted the other 
Oh, the devil— } 
plunged. | 


“Oh, will, you ¢ 
‘What awful rot it is! 
my hat?’ and out he 
he was strug- | 
gling into a heavy leather coat and, feel- | 
ing thoroughly ill-used, climbed into his 


where's 
‘Two minutes later 


machine. 
‘The propeller was swung, emitting | 
one hollow cough. | 
“« Switch off. All right, 
« At the third attempt the en gine re- | 
membered its manners and started up| 
with a jerk, A few moments to get | 
her running smoothly, a rapid test to} 
see that she was “ giving her revs.” and | 
the chocks were waved away from the | 
wheels. 
“ Within twenty yards he was off the 
throttle wide open, climb 
thou 


cose 
contact, 
| 


grumblir g.} 
about | 
shter 


“ And all the time he was 
“*Whatawful rot itis! I’ve 


| 
; 


as it is. May be able to cu t him 


off when he’s dropped his eggs.’ | 
‘Which is precisely what happened. 


The last gift had been thankfully re 
ceived in a ploughed field beneath and 


» Hun was turning for home when 

the scout stri guled to his level. 
‘The watchers on the ground 

he small machine press determinedly 


saw 
towards the bigger and a faint crackle | 
of gun-fire broke out. 
“Tt was answered by all the guns on 
. ! 
wavered undecidedly. | 
‘Then he got his adversary fairly in 


enver 


thing, fired burst after burst. 
“All at once the 


' 1.3 
big machine heeled 


idden 


over and dived—a flash and a s 
sheet of flame from the engine and 
down dropped the raider, to dash t 
pieces in the French fields three miles 
below. 

“Ten minutes later the Briti 


chine slithered on to the 


switched off in front of the sheds 


“* By Jove, Bill,’ said his friend, 

rushing up excitedly, ‘that was the 
| best show ‘ 

Not so much « f it,’ interpo ed the 

hero,’ serambling out of his seat 

What about my tea? Did you loo! 


after toast for me? No, might 


my 
have Known you Ww 


ildn’t. 








wees our Poets have to re up with, 


They who faced the terrors of the deep, 


Who guarded our snor hile v were 
i leep.” Scott } 
Though his career was entirely that of a 


public servant, he had personality and that 
elf ' 


evident efficiency which mark a n 


, . 
| for promotion.”—Times. 


ry ” ] ° 
That “ though ”’ is rather cynical. 
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[ say, Taxt, I’VE ONLY GOT ENOUGH CHANGE TO PAY THE EXACT FARR. D’ you 
IND TAKING A CHEQUE FOR THE TIP?” 
But now he’s going to get it, Hec 


Heet 


Mig 
Ne Ww 


OR 


‘ 


Ki 


ean ‘to barter progeny 


J 


THE 








RECIPROCITY, 


ng the unruline 
" rrespe ndent im th Ir 
parents might exchange 
nal purpose 


thought 


or, one 


ur stout pre 
ch all the months 
é ed 
pink his epiderm 
ought that you 
he’ddone, 
t find a better world, 


must you do yol 
r, guided by the sage 
h Brown, tl 
in place of you 
ram, his brazen lungs 


] ng, too long 


educate 


have 
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of modern chil 


Css 


offspring for 


alone forbade 
wenltor to squirm 


the 


through 


my son. 
ir bit for me, 
5 lore, | 


e wan next door, 


Le vd Y ahoo. 

I been banned 
From giving what he’s been denied, 

Ihe checkings of a chiding band, 

mpartially applied, 





|(Though not exactly in the neck), 
Exile from your ancestral hut 
At first may fill your soul with pain; 
If so, this filial thought should cut 
Your tears off at.the main: 
|The hours he spends across my knee 
» Huns! Will mean a better world for me. 


suggests 








It happened in Ireland. 

“Mr. held that purchased meat would 
be better than that supplied by contractors, 
who were not saints. He knew of one case 
where cattle were actually killed after they 

| died.”"—Jrish Times, 


| «The f lowing has been issued by the Sinn 


Ww hat 


| Fein Executive ;— 
*At the weekly meeting of the Executive it 
| was unanimously decided to appeal to the 
subscribers to the Mansion House Anti-Sub- 
scription F und." Irish Times. 
“ This enab , d him Mr. Botts smile y] to pro- 
vide a sum sufficient to yap the other share- 
| holders 12. in the pound.”—Evening Paper. 


| We always thought him a bit of a dog. 
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THE BLANKET ASTRAY. 


Now that most of us are on the point 
of escaping into civil life, the relent- 
less department to whom the W.O, 
entrusted the stewardship of Army 
blankets is calling us to strict account 
as to our dealings with these articles. 

Between us and freedom rise the 
accusing phantoms of blankets we 


signed for and failed to return, blankets | 


we misused as carpets, curtains and 
table-cloths. The bright dawn of the 
new era is overcast by their threaten- 
ing shadow. 

The A.A.L.R.B.G.S.—Acting- Assist- 
ant Local Recorder of Blankets General 
Service, a very important Hat indeed— | 


model at lectures to young soldiers on 
the care of equipment, f 

“(2) The distance between the Main 
Blanket Dump and the table under 
suspicion is only four feet. It is in 
the experience of all familiar with con- 
ditions in the Field that blankets with 
long service frequently develop extreme 
activity. I beg to suggest that the 
blanket in question may have absented 
itself without leave from the main 
‘dump and proceeded as far as the table 
by its own locomotive power. ; 

“ (3) About the date of the inspection 
the name of an N.C.O. was submitted 
with a recommendation for the O.B.E., 
but was withdrawn on compassionate 
grounds. I cannot trust my memory, 


VICTRIX. 


Here's a lady come to town 
Puts us all to shame; 

Walking in with noiseless feet, 

Very light and very fleet, 
Over-night she came. 

Not a beauty in the land, 
Though she knew no peer 
Both for comeliness and grace, 
But must take a second place— 

The snow is here. 


Never monarch wore, I swear, 
Such a radiant dress ; 

All the whitenesses we prize 

Suddenly before our eyes 
Turn to dinginess. 

Gone are all the shining joys 








some time last winter paid us a visit} but possibly the justification of this 
and went away without complaint. We | recommendation was the N.C.O.’s zeal- | 
had specialised in cherishing Blankets | ous care of the property of H.M. Tur} 
G.S. For fear of loss or damage none} Kina, in that he sacrificed his own} 
had been issued for use, and the en-| blanket for the welfare of the table.’’ | 
thusiasm of all ranks was so warm /|(On paper, of course, our blankets are | 
that the men were glad to sleep with-|issued in the normal way.) “The 
out them, if only they might go and| weather at the time was inclement, | 
see for themselves the full tally of | either (a) wet and dirty or (/) extremely | 
blankets folded correctly to a hair’s-|cold. The N.C.O. was determined that 


That we held so dear ; 
Linens, marbles, gleaming plumes 
We must hide in shadowed glooms— 
, The snow is here. 


Veil your brows, you pretty maids, 
With your falling curls; 

Should you venture forth to-day 

Tuck your milky throats away, 
Cover up your pearls, 


| We read it with the sensations of aj 1 blank ane ; .: 
| houseliolder who, after the call of a| 2°°¥sed blanket in the hope of eluding 





breadth and piled irreproachably and 
unapproachably in the stores. 

Then, three days ago, arrived a chit 
asking us to explain a curt quotation 
from the report of the A.A.L.R.B.G.S., 
to the effect that 


“There was a blanket on the table 
in the store.” 


By a civilian this might be interpreted | 
as a word of praise for our care of thie | 
table or for the comfortable tout en- | 
semble of the Quartermaster-Sergeant’s | 


treasure-house; but we know better. | 





} 


Scotland Yard official, should be invited 
to explain, in an otherwise satisfactory 
account of his visit, the sentence— 


“ There was a corpse in the boot 
cupboard,” 
It suggested criticism, suspicion, dis- 
approval. In his dilemma the O.C. 
replied as follows :— 

“Owing to the fact that, in view of 
the paper scarcity, the keeping of Indi- 
vidual History Sheets for the Blankets 
under my command was discontinued 
early in the War, I have found it diffi- 
cult to collect evidence. I beg, how- 
ever, to submit the likeliest explana- 
tions that offer. 


Naught shall match your loveliness 
Later in the year 

(Who so foolish as to dare 

Say the lily is more fair?) 
But—the snow is here. R. F. 


this table should be protected from the 
deleterious effects of (a) moisture likely 
to result from the vicinity of the Q.M.S., 
damp from out-d@or duties or (4) very 
low temperature, which is known to 
injure such articles of furniture. 

“(4) The blanket may have been 
known to be likely to try to escape from 
custody, and have been placed conspicu- 
ously on the table so as to be directly | 
under the observation of the Q.M.S. | 

“(5) The table may have intended 
illegally to absent itself without leave, 
and have concealed itself beneath the 








A MASTER OF GROTESQUE. 
Tue Leicester Galleries for laughter 
just now! For the walls of the inner 


H,. M. Bareman, not a few of which— 


neta’ : - alrac , PeAnAS eS ) . 
the vigilance of the sentries, disguised | #!teady rejoiced the readers of Punch, 


as a civilian table, 7.e. covered with a/| 





~ 

the table bearing an excelient character | ree and his keen satirical observa- 
and never having been known to at-| ions, one may turn to the admiration 
tempt desertion or be in any way guilty of his technique, or vice versd. He did 
of conduct contrary to good order and| ®t invent the idea of the humorous 
military discipline. | sequence—the accumulative pictorial 

“(6) The Storeman—now demobi-|Comedy; Caan p’AcHE had come 
lised and dispersed—may have com- | before, and before Caran D’ACHE was 
mitted the irregularity suggested, with | WILHELM Buscn, the German ; but 
the idea of increasing the amenity of the} he has made it his own to-day. Some 
stores during the inspection, as a hum- | of his series are irresistible. As & 
ble compliment to the A.A.L.R.B.G.S, | delineator of types, accurate beneath 

“(7) No. 55,442, Procter, Mary, a | the caricature, he is deadly; particu- 
member of the Q.M.A.A.C., may be| larly, perhaps, when be turns his atten- 
correct in her statement that the arti-| ton to the Senior Service. But his 


“(1) Possibly the blanket was placed | cle described as a ‘blanket’ was not | Brigadiers and his Clubmen are also 


on the table, folded and compressed} a blanket, but a rug, travelling. She | always within an ace of being id nti- 


beneath the weight of the various 
utensils, literature and stationery neces- 
sary to the functioning of a B.Q.M.S., 
in order that the correct regimental 
wrinkles, as laid down in the various 
handbooks, might be made and main- 


says she is‘in a position to know this,’ | fiable. 
as the article is her own property, and For anyone in the dumps Mr. Punch 
supports the claim by demonstrating prescribes a speedy visit to the Leicester 
the presence of her initials embroidered | Galleries. 


across Ope corner. O Plutocratic Clergy 








tained; the blanket to be used as a 


“T await yo oa . 
And your reply Z “Curate wanted. £22. 2 churches. E.P.” 
And so we all do. Church Times. 














} 


room are hung with drawings by Mr. | 


‘such as “The Leave Wangler,” and | 
“The Man who Clung to the Railings,” | 


| 


and “The Infectious Hornpipe ""—have | 


: . } 
Mr. Bateman’s appeal is double, for, | 
table-cloth. This theory is unlikely, | having enjoyed his broad or subtle 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. Jonn Gatsworrny is a most deceptive writer. 


and moderation, and then turns on him and makes it plain 
that he is really a most provocative fellow and is engaged in 
matching his mind against yours. He tries to commit you 
to some such statement as this. “The allegiance of the 
workman in time of peace is not rendered to the State, but 
to himself and his own class.” Or this: “I think editors, 
journalists, old gentlemen and women will be brutalised 
[by the War] in larger numbers than our soldiers.” Or 
this: “This is at once a spiritual link with America 
and yet one of the great barriers to friendship between 
the two peoples. We are not sure whether we are 
better men than Americans.” Or this: “My mind is 
open, and when one says that, one generally means that 
it is shut.” Disconcerting, very, and all to be found in 
Another Sheaf (Heryemann). Mr. Gatsworray’s chief 
object in his little book is to arouse us to the disgrace and 
destruction of our State and race if we continue to allow 
ourselves to be fed, not by our own resources, but by alien 
corn and meat, which may so easily become hostile corn 
and meat. Incidentally Mr. Gatsworrny finds that we 
are in the mass far too ugly. For instance, how few of us 
have chiselled nostrils! We ought not to eat so much pure 
white flour. 


On the second page of The Secret City (Macm1ntan) Mr. 
Hucu WALPoLe (or, to be meticulously correct, Durward, 
into whose mouth the story is put) says that “ there is no 
Russian alive for whom this book can have any kind of 
value except as a happy example of the mistakes that the 
Englishman can make about the Russian.” 
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He! 


lures a reader on by a display of gentleness and smoothness 














Mabel (to newly-married sister), “YOU DON’T MIND ME 8TILL CALLING you ‘Sypii,’ Do you?” 





finishing the book, which is in some ways a sequel to The | 


| Dark Forest, I felt so very disinclined to believe this state- 
| ment that I consulted a Russian, who is very much alive, 
and received the opinion that, if Mr. WALPOLE has not suc- 
ceeded in drawing the real average Russian, he has given 
us a type whose faults and virtues sound the keynote of the 
situation as it is to-day. Such an opinion is worth a 
thousand times more than any judgment of mine, and I am 
glad of the opportunity to record it. From a literary point 





of view it seems to me that Mr. Wa.po.e, in allowing | 
Durward to tell the tale, has created innumerable difliculties | 


for himself—difliculties which to a great extent have been 
cleverly overcome, but which nevertheless make the story 
wobble dangerously and once or twice threaten it with 
devastation. To me, however, the interest never really 
flagged, for granted that one has a sympathy with Russia 
one feels acutely what Mr. WALPOLE is aiming at and how 
wonderfully he succeeds. It is not difficult to find faults: 
to complain, for instance, that a strong man like Semyonov 
would not have taken such elaborate measures to get him- 
self killed; but these points are trivial in a book which is 
not to be read so much for its story as for its idea. And 
the idea is great. 

Rollo Johnson was incautious enough to be born the 
natural son of a peer. This fact caused just sufficient 
complications to keep Mary L. Penprerep’s latest story, 
|The Silent Battlefield (Cuapman anp Hatz), from any 
threat of stagnation while she was developing the theme 
that really intrigued her. This was the struggle between 
increasing wealth and early-acquired Socialism as it arose 
in the mind of a hero working his way up from poverty to 
millionairedom, a seat in the House and the opportunity of 
hobnobbing with lords, suffragettes and other notables, 


Well, after! When I say that the two sides of the Socialist case are pre- 
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sented with rather uncommon fairness you may think that | made her acquaintance in some previous book. But my real 
is only because my own particular creed is upheld ; but | quarrel with Mr. Fox is that he has only given walking-on 
really and truly I was frowning quite as much as purring | parts to the actors who do best when such tales are told 
while the silent battle pr ed, and the end is neutral | upon the screen [ mean the horses. 

enough to bring despair to all true believers. Lest you) Os —— , 

should suppose the book all made up of election addresses; When it is granted that books on flying by fliers have 
I hasten to add that, in the quiet and thoughtful way one|at present a peculiar fascination, the fact’ still remaing 
expects of the author, the story is a good one, the pictures | that what I will call The Library of Aviation has usually 
of a small country town ate true to life, and the characters | been remarkably fortunate in its contributors. ; Cavalry 
without exception real creatures of flesh and blood. Re-|of the Air (Simpxiy, MarsHatt) is the last flying work 
membering the puppets that so often have been made to) which it has been my good fortune to read, and the only 
represent their country in a political novel, this is saying | conceivable reason for finding fault with it is that “ Prieur 
more than a little, and if it is trae that, among the ladies CoMMANDER”’ occasionally becomes a little facetious. But 
of the cast, one still finds those the most attractive who| when that small complaint is made I have nothing left 
have no pronounced opinions to speak or vote about, no/| except praise. The author was first of all an Observer—or, 
doubt this is just old prejudice, and, anyway, the book is|as he calls it, a “Shock Absorber”—in France, and he 
one that can be heartily commended. | describes his life so that we groundlings may understand 
reo jand sympathise with every phase ef it. Especially I like | 
The scone of In Happy Valley (Hopper anv Sroveaton) ' the way in which he pays tribute to the infantry. In the 
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TRUE POLITENESS. 


WARMING THE HAND BEFORE GREETING—— 


A POOR KELATION ON A COLD DAY. 

















is laid spiritually, if not strictly geographically, in that part | second part of his book he tells us of his training as a pilot; 
of the continent of America which everybody who has/and here he gives information which deserves to be most 


gone to a cinema, hoping against hope, knows so well. I/ thoroughly studied. The illustrations by Mr. Grorrrey 


mean the country where people have “shooting irons"’ and} Watson add to the charm of this attractive volume. Of 
use them on the slightest provocation to insist that other | another contribution to the literature of the air which lies 
people shall carry their hands at an absurd and wearisome] before me I cannot speak so well. Lieut.-Colonel CurTiEs 
elevation, and all the men wear fringy trousers, and all the | has an inventive mind, and in Blake of the R.F'.C. (SKere- 
women shawls, save the heroine, who has to be suitably | m@ron) he uses it unsparingly. But although I am ready 
arrayed for the performance of athletic feats. 1 admit that [| to believe almost anything in a book of this kind, I am 
didn't feel quite at home In Happy Valley, because I missed | bound to confess that I found myself bewildered by this 
the sheriff and his posse,and nobody held up the stage-coach ; | breathless romance, Indeed the pace is so hot at the 
still the young doctor and the school teacher and the ladies | outset that even the author seems to have lost control of it. 
at the mission did their best for me, and I found it a great} If, however, you are cray ing for excitement you will find it 
help to know the language, an attainment of which I am/here. The scene is laid in Cairo, and we all know that 
justitiably a little vain, for not everyone could translate at | funny things happen in that city. Not the least funny 
sight to “thud” the road or “shoot up” a Christmas party. | thing that happened to the characters in this story was 
Mr. Jonn Fox, Junr., has not placed his largest strawberries | the careless ease with which they drank whisky-and-soda. 
—and some of them are quite nice ones—at the top of the | But this—let me warn you—happened nearly tw 0 years ago. 
basket, His first story did not attract me as much as others innate nies ‘ 

further on, such as, for instance, that excellently humorous ETE? . 

one, “The Angel from Viper,” though here and in other : : Unique Exploit of a Lady-Voter. 

places a lady calied St. Hilda, obviously not she of Whitby, . ‘I felt a very proud woman when I walked into the ballot-box, fur 


: © first time, and cast my vo i ) ) o got them 
confused mealittls. I fancy that we were supposed tohave and back.” pee da We. SHEN Ok mp 05 oe Oe 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue report that demobilisation will the magnitude of our debt to the United | aw ay. 
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‘Another hold- up by ‘American soldiers | to pay his rent, the landlady wrote 


has occurred in Liverpool. In view of 


asking his wife to come and fetch him 
If he is not claimed in three 


be completed by March 3lst is now States it is felt that this method of| days he will be cold to defray expenses. 
collecting it in instalments is bound to| 


officially denied. There would appear 
to be something in the rumour that 
the Demobilisation Staff have expressed 
the hope of dying in harness. 


It is stated that Ww oolwich Arsenal 


prove unsatisf: actory. 


a Humour and iove,” 
;temporary, “are what will pay the 
average writer best at the moment.” 


Only a person with a perfectly healthy 


| skin, says a contemporary, can afford 
says a con-/|to face the keen winds without taking 


precaution. If you have any doubts 
jabout your skin the best thing is to 


is preparing to manufacture ice-cream | It is not known whether Labour or the | leave it at home on the hat-rack, 


freezers. People are wondering if it 
was the weather that gave them this | 
happy thought. 


The German ex-Crown Prince is so! perturbed over the rumour that res-|the backs, after 


Peace Conference has done most to} 
send up the price of these luxuries. 


Officials of the ‘y aiters’ Union are, 


*. x 
| Ata football match at South Hindley 
last week the referee was struck in the 
mouth and severely injured by one of 
ordering three other 


determined that the Allies shall not! taurant habitués are preparing to strike | players « off the field for fighting. This, 


place him on trial that he ;~ 
now threatens to commit | 
suicide or dieintheattempt. 


“There are things we 
want to get rid of,” says 
“ Back BencHerR” in The 
Daily Mail, The rumour 
that Sir Frepertck Bay- 
Bury, M.P., has already de- 
manded an apology is un- 
confirmed. | | 


* 





Soldier - golfers, says a | 
sporting writer, are already | 
urging the introduction ot | 
fresh featuresinto the game. | 








A new method of adtiressing 
the ball, introduced from 
Mesopotamia, is said to be 
most efficacious. 


 *£ 
- © 
4 


With reference to the | 
North of England man who 
has decided not to strike, 
we now learn that he hap- 
pens to be out of work just 
at present. 


Isaac Dennian, of Chi- | 
cago, is, we are told, one- | 
hundred-and-thirteen years of age. 
He must try again. We expect better 
things than this from America. 


BE OFF WIT 


Statesmen, says Sir Wiitiam Or 
PEN, A.R.A., are poor sitters. The im- 
pulse to rush out and cackle has pro- 
bably something to do with it. 

a 


It is said that a soldier in the 


Lancashire Fusiliers decided, on being | 


demobilised, to accept a standard civ- 
ilian suit instead of the usual gratuity. 
The Sergeant-Major in charge of the 
case lies in a critical condition. 


Sand-gleaners at Ramsgate are mak- 
ing money from bags of sugar washed , 


ashore. This answers the oft-pro- 
pounded question, “How do grocers, 
spend their week-ends ?” { 


House-age 


(GI>7, 





nt's Clerk 
H YOU, 


(to gentleman hunting for a flat). 


in favour of a fifty per cent. reduction | 
in tips. 
] 


| Several of our leading magistrates | 


declare 
judge asks, ‘‘ What is beer?” 
be compelled to do it themselves. 


A St. Bernard dog belonging to a 
New York hotel keeper perished after 
swallowing a bundle of dollar notes. 
It is said that the deceased died worth | 
sixty-five pounds. 


One explanation forthe many daylight | 
robberies committed recently in London | 


is that several of our better-class bur- | 


glars object to breaking into people's | 
houses like thieves in the night. 


Because a Highwato lodger refused | 


“& 


WE NEVER BUY ANYTHING FROM ITINERANTS.” 


that unless some High Court | 
they will | 


—) we understand, was one of 
the first fixtures to be 
| brought off under the aus- 
pices of the Brighter Foot- 
| ball League. 


The L.C.C. are said to be 
formulating a plan to meet 
the rush for trains on the 
Underground, Personally 

we always try to avoid it. 
j ¥ 





| <A medical journal refers 
| to a new method of raising 
| blisters by hypnotic sug- 
| gestion. This is said to be 
| an improvement on the old 

Fast End system of de- 

veloping black eyes by 
| back-answering. 

* 

A defendant told the Tower 
Bridge magistrate that he 
only took whisky when he 
had a cold. It must be 
hard work for him to resist 

| sitting by an open window 
this weather. 

Now THEN, | A gold vase, said to have 
_j been stolen from Assyria 

2478 years ago, has just been found in 
‘a sarcophagus at Cairo. We under- 
| stand that the local police have been 
| instructed to take action. 

The typist who, as reported in these 
columns last week, fell out of a moving 
| train on the Isle of Wight Railway and 

had quite a lot to say to the guard when 
she overtook the train, is now under- 


| stood to have been told she could keep 


on walking if she liked. However, as her 


| people were not expecting her until the 
| train 


arrived, she again entered the 
carriage from which she had fallen. 


Russian soldiers are now permitted 
to smoke in the streets and to travel in 
| railway carriages. Later on it is hoped 
that the privilege of dying a natural 
death may be extended to them, 
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THE CAM OFFENSIVE. 


Once more on Barnwell’s fetid ooze, 
Neglected these long years of slaughter, 
In stolid tubs the Lenten crews 
Go forth to flog the same old water. 





Fresh from the Somme’s resilient phase, 

From Flanders slime and bomb-proof burrows 
Much as we did in ancient days 

They smite the Cam’s repellent furrows. 


Their coaches sit the old, old gees, 
But with a manner something larger, 
As warriors who between their knees 
Have learned to steer the bounding charger. 


Unchanged their language, rude and firm, 
Save where a khaki note is sounded, 

And here and there a towpath term 
With military tags confounded. 


“Get forward! Are you ready? Quick— 
March!” “Get a move on! Keep it breezy! 
“Two, mind the step!” “Swing out and kick!” 
“Halt! Sit at—ease! Ground—oars! Sit easy!’ 


“The dressing’s bad all down the line.” 
“ Eyes on your front rank’s shoulders, Seven ! 
Don't watch the Cam—it’s not the Rhine— 


or 


Or gaze for Gothas up in heaven! 


“T want to hear your rowlocks ring 
Like a good volley, all together.” 
* Hands up (or ‘Kamerad’) as you swing 
Straight from the hips. Don't sky your feather, 


’ 


As if I’d given the word, ‘High Port’!’ 


| “Five, I admit your martial charms, Sir, 
But now you're on a rowing-thwart, 
So use your legs and not your arms, Sir!’’ 


« Six, you ‘ve a rotten seat, my son; 
Don’t trust your stirrups; grip the saddle!” 
“Squad—properly at ease! Squad—’shun! 
Get forward! By the centre—paddle!" 


O.5. 


CAST. 


| ‘Tne auctioneer glanced at his book. 
said, “black mare, aged, blind in near eye, otherwise 
sound,” : 

The cold rain and the biting north-east wind did not add 
to the appearance of Number 29, as she stood, dejected, 
listless, with head drooping, in the centre of the farmers 





and horse-dealers who were attending the sale of cast Army | 


horses. She looked as though she realised that her day had 


waned, and that the bright steel work, the soft well-greased | 
leather, the snowy head-rope and the shining curb were to 


be put aside for less noble trappings. 

She had a curiously shaped white blaze, and I think it 
was that, added to the description of her blindness, which 
stirred my memory within me. 


| barst. 
| Tstep 
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“Number 29,” he | 


; I closed my eyes for a| 
second and it all came back to me, the gun stuck in the 
mud, the men straining at the wheels, the shells bursting, 
_ the reék of high explosive, the two leaders lying dead on 

the road, and, above all, two gallant horses doing the work 
| of four and pulling till you’d think their hearts would 


ie forward and, looking closer at the mare's neck, 
ound what I had expected, a great scar. That settled it. 


| I approached the auctioneer and asked permission to speak 
| to the crowd for a few moments. 


“ Well,” said he, “I'm supposed to do the talking here, | 


you know.” 
|" “Tt won't do you any harm,” I pleaded, “ and it will give 
| me a chance to pay off a big debt.” 
“ Right,” he said, smiling; “carry on.” 
| “Gentlemen,” I said, “about this time a year ago I was 
commanding a battery in France. It was during the bad 
days, and we were falling back with the Hun pressing hard 
upon us. My guns had been firing all the morning trom a 
sunken road, when we got orders to limber up and get back 
to a rear position. We hadn’t had a bad time till then, a 
few odd shells, but nothing that was meant especially for 
our benefit. And then, just as we were getting away, they 
spotted us, and a battery opened on us good and strong. 


By a mixture of good luck and great effort we'd got all the | 


guns away but one, when a shell landed just in front of the 
leaders and knocked them both out with their driver; at 
the same time the gun was jerked off the road into a muddy 
ditch. Almost simultaneously another shell killed one of 
the wheelers, and there we were with one horse left to get 
the gun out of the ditch and along a road that was almost 
as bad as the ditch itself. 

“It looked hopeless, and it was on the tip of my tongue 
to give orders to abandon the gun, when suddenly out of 
the blue there appeared on the bank above us a horse, 
looking unconcernedly down at us. | 

| “In those days loose horses were straying all over 
the country, and I took this to be one from another 
battery which had come to us for company. 
“T turned to one of the men. ‘ Catch that mare quick.’ 
“In a few minutes we had the harness off the dead 
wheeler and on the new-comer. Pull? Gentlemen, if you 
could have seen those two horses pull! 


jenme and seemed to burst right on top of the strange 
mare. 
1T saw her stagger and with a mighty effort recover her- 
| self. I ran round and saw she'd been badly hit over the 

sye and had a great tearing gash in the neck. We never 
| thought she could go on, but she pulled away just the 
| same, with the blood pouring off her, till finally we got the 
| gun out and down the road to safety. 

“T got knocked out a few minutes later, and from that 
day to this I've often wondered what had happened to the 
mare that had served us so gallantly. Iknownow. There 
she stands before you. I'd know her out of a thousand by 
the white blaze; and if there was a doubt there's her blind 
eye and the scar on her neck. 

“That's all, gentlemen; but I'm going to ask the man 


last days are not too hard.”’ 

She fell at a good price to a splendid type of West 
| Country farmer, and the auctioneer whispered to me, “I’m 
glad old Carey’s got her. There’s not a man in the county 
keeps his horses better.” 

“ Old Carey” came up to me as we were moving off. “| 
had a son in France,” he said, “in the gunners, too, but be 
| hadn’t the luck of the old mare ’’—he hesitated a moment 
and his old eyes looked steadily into mine—* for he ‘ll 
| never come back. i] 
| went on as he walked off, “easy work and full rations. ] 
| reckon she’s earned them,” 





| 
} 


4 “The bride was given away by her grandfather who was dressed 
| in Liberty satin in empire style, wich hanging sleeves of chiffon.” 

| Provincial Pap. 

| He must have looked a sweet old dear. 


I heard a terrified squeal, and through the smoke | 


“We'd just got a move on the gun when another shell | 


who buys her to remember her story and to see that her | 


The mare'll be all right, Sir,” he | 
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THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS. 


The Bird. “HAVE YOU REALISED, MY GOOD SIR, THAT IF YOU PROCEED TO EXTREMES 
WITH THAT WEAPON MY AURIFEROUS ACTIVITIES MUST INEVITABLY CEASE?” 
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ECHO OF THE TUBE STRIKE. 
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“TAKE YER UP TO THE CITY FOR ’ALF-A-QUID, GUV’NOR.” 








, tesy due to an honourable foe from a 


THE ACUTE ANGLER. gallant victor, he forced neat brandy 


Tue Colonel of our Reserve Bat-| down its throat and returned it to its 


| talion has an almost unique reputation domain in a slightly inebriated but 


|} as an angler. 


in the chill wilds of Cologne, adding | immediately afterwards. 


| tie story, relate how he hooked a/ adverse. 


Scattered elements of | wholly grateful condition. 
the regiment carry his piscatorial he- | Consequently the Colonel’s announce- 
roics to obscure corners of the earth.| ment that in view of the armistice he 
Majors on the Pushti Kuli range re- | intended to spend three days in fishing 
count the episode of the ingenuous | the waters of a friend’s estate was re- 
troutling which, having apparently con- | ceived by the Mess with lively satis- 
ceived a violent passion for the Colonel, faction. An overwhelming fish diet 
literally forced itself upon the hook! was deprecated, but it was generally 
seven times within a short afternoon. | held that the honourof the regiment was 
Captains on the Sultanitza Planina|in some way involved, and the Major 
rehearse the epic incidents of how the | felt it his duty to escort his senior officer 
Colonel snatched victory from defeat on an expedition of such gravity. 

after pursuing for three miles an in-| It transpired that the first day was 
furiated pike which had wrenched the | unfortunate. The Colonel was silently 
very rod from his grasp. Subalterns| impolite throughout Mess and retired 
i The Major 
picturesque details to an already artis- | explained that the conditions had been 
The punt leaked at the end 
mighty veteran carp near Windsor,| depressed by the Colonel and the 
and played it for nine full hours (with | ground-bait had been left behind. The 
a rest of ten minutes after the first,| wind was fierce and cutting, and the 
and five after each successive hour); brandlings had been upset into the 
how, under a full moon, he eventually |luncheon-basket. In addition the 
grounded it on the Blackfriars’ mud | Colonel's reel had escaped into the river 
and beached it with a last effort; how and had declined to give itself up until 
they lay panting side by side for a | the whole length of line had been hauled 


| Space, and how, finally,-with the cour-| in; and, in leaning over the side to 





+ 





|probably less clumsy. 


'naissance of the 


reclaim it, his gold fountain-pen had | 
vanished. Five hooks had failed to 
return from the deep and two were left | 
suspended from insecessible branches. | 
Also in the Major's epinion there was 
not a single fish in the river. 

By breakfast the Colonel had re- 
gained his spirits. He commented on | 
the lack of support given him by the 
Major, and in his place invited the 
Adjutant on the ground that he was | 
He remarked 
that the offensive had not yet opened 
and. that the previous day had been 
mainly devoted to a thorough recon- 
whole sector. He | 
had reason to believe that the enemy 
was present in considerable force. 

The second day proved equally un- 
fortunate. The Colonel took his dinner 
in private, and the Mess orderly, who 
had dismally cut the two of clubs in 
the kitchen, returned from his ministra- 
ions a complete nervous wreck. The 
Adjutant explained that misfortune had 
followed misfortune. They had barely 
settled down midstream, and he was 
in the act of extracting a hook from 
the Colonel's finger with his jack-knife, 
when the punt broke from its moorings 
and carried them half-a-mile down- 
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stream. It was ~ uncanny how the 


| craft had contrived to navigate four 
bends without giving an opportunity 


| of landing. In the afternoon they had | 


| fished from the bank, and the Colonel 


He had enjoyede xcellent sport. 


had fallen asleep while the Adjutant 
mounted guard. The Adjutant pro- 
tested that it was not his fault that! 
the float suddenly disappeared, or that 
the Colonel, on being vigorously awak- 
ened by him, struck so violently ‘at what 
proved to be a dead branch that he lost | 
his footing and tobogganned heavily | 
into the river, and was compelled to| 


waste three hours in the neighbouring | 


ee taking precautions against a 
chill. 

At breakfast 
Colonel intimated 
last day he would go unaccompanied. 
With one eye on the Major and the} 
other on the Adjutant, he passed a few 
remarks on the finesse of fishing. The! 


next morning the 


element of surprise should be the basis | 
Precision and absolute se- | 


of attack. 
crecy in the carrying out of preliminary 
operations was vital. Every trick and 
every device of camouflage should be} 
brought into play. There should be | 
no violent preliminary bombardment | 
of ground-bait to alarm the hostile 
forces, but the sector should be unos- 
tentatiously registered on the preceding 
night. The enemy's first realisation 
of attack should be at that moment 
when resistance was futile—though a4 
his part he preferred a foe that woul 1} 
fight to the fish-basket, as it were. He} 
thought the weather was vastly im- 
proved and admitted that his hopes 
were high. 

In the evening the Colonel positively 
swaggered into Mess. 
good fellowship and even 
witticisms with the junior subaltern in 
an admirable spirit of give-and-take. 
Later, 
in the ante-room, he delivered a useful 
little homily on the surmounting of | 
obstacles, on patience, on presence of | 
mind and on nerve, 
trated from a day's triumph that will | 

‘esound on the Murman coast as the 


watts Sor surrender of the intimi- 


dated roach. 
had cunningly outmanceuvred the pa- 
trols, defeated the vigilance of the 


| pickets, pierced the line of resistance, 
| launched a surprise attack on the main 


body, and spread panic in the hearts of 
the hostile legions. 
Unhappily for us, common decency, 


| he said, had forced him to present his 


catch to his friend. 








to kill time whilst waiting de- 
an old gun, rifle, or pistol.” 
Morning Paper. 


Now we know why Time flies. 


“WANTED, 
mobilisation, 
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copiously illus- | 


He described how he} 
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DID A NOSE-DIVE 






carried away by his reminiscences). 
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‘AND WHEN NE'D LOOPED THE LOOP Iz 


THAT FAIRLY TOOK YOUR BREATH AWAY. 








THE TWOPENNY BIN. 
Ir was called Greatheart ; or, Samuel's 
| Sentimental Side; and I think you will 
agree that it was a lot of title for two- 
pence. Day after day, as I fumbled 
among the old books in the Twopenny 
Bin of the little secondhand bookseller's 
| shop, that volume would wriggle itself 
forward and worm its way into my 
hands; and I would clench my teeth | 
and thrust it to the remotest depths of | 
the box. 

Then it haunted me. All day in my 
lroom I could hear Greatheart; or, 
| Samuel's Sentimental Side calling out 

to me, “ How would you like to be in 
the Twopenny Bin?” 

I began to grow sentimental myself, 
j and to ‘handle those unconsidered trifles 





with tenderness. For you never know ; 
I might be in the Twopenny Bin my- 
self some day ; might be picked up, just 
glanced at and shifted back into the 
corner out of sight. 

Yesterday Greatheart again found 
himself in my hands, and | looked to 
see the date of his entry upon the 
world. I reflected on his sixty years of 
life, on the many happy fireside hours 
that had been spent in his company, 
on the gentle solace he had furnished 
to lesser hearts. 

I had decided what to do. There 
were few people about; the bookseller 
was not looking, and, if offence it was, 
well, I could fall back on the mercy of 
those who would judge. 

I leaned forward and tenderly de- 
posited him in the Fourpenny Bin. 
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The Visitor. “By Jove, PERSEUS, I NEVER KNEW YOU WENT IN FOR SCULPTURE. GOOD STUFF, TOO, BUT A TRIFLE REALISTIC.” 
Perseus. “OH, JUST A HOBBY. BuT, BETWEEN OURSELVES, IT’S THE MEDUSA’S HEAD THAT DOES IT. TURNS PEOPLE INTO STONE, 
AND THERE YOU ARE.” 








TO A DEAR DEPARTED. Flaming parrots and pink flamingoes, 
[‘' Georgina,”’ the largest of the giant tortoises at the Zoo, has died. Birds of Paradise, frail as fair; 
She was believed to be about two hundred and fifty years old.) Monkeys talking a hundred lingoes, 
Winps blow cold and the rain, Georgina, Ring-tailed lemur and Polar bear— 
Beats and gurgles on roof and pane ; Somehow our grief was not profound 
Over the Gardens that once were green a | W a oe passed to the Happy Hunting 
Shadow stoo nd is gone again ; round, 
Only a edittn the wild weins's squeal, Deer and ducks and yellow dog dingoes 
Only the bark of the plunging seal, Croaked, but we did not care. 
~ the laugh of the striped hyena But you—ah, you were our pride, our treasure, 
Muffled with poignant pain. Care-free child of a kingly race. 
Long ago, in the mad glad May days, Undemonstrative? Yes, in a measure, 
Woo'd I one who was with us still; But every movement replete with grace. 
Bade him wake to the world’s blithe heyday, Whiles we mocked at the monkeys’ tricks 
Leap in joyance and eat his fill; Or pored apart on the apteryx ; 
Sang I, sweet as the bright-billed ousel, a These could yield but a passing pleasure ; 
Pwean of praise for thy pal, Methuselah. Yours was the primal place. 
Ah! he too in the Winter's grey days 


Died of the usual chill. How our little ones’ hearts would flutter 
He was old when the Reaper beckoned When your intelligent eye peeped out, 


Saying as plainly as words could utter, 
“ Hurry up with that Brussels-sprout !” 
How we chortled with simple joy 
When you bit that impudent errand-boy ; 
“ That ‘ll teach him,” we heard you mutter, 
‘Whether I’ve got the gout.” 


Ripe for the paying of Nature's debt ; 
Forty score—if he'd lived a second— 
Years had flown, but he lingered yet ; 
But you had gladdened this vale of tears 
For a bare two hundred and fifty years ; 
You, Georgina, we always reckoned 
One of the younger set. Fairest, rarest in all the Zoo, you 
Winter's cold and the influenza Bound us tight in affection’s bond; 
Wreaked and ravaged the ranks among ; Now you ’re gone from the friends that knew 
Bills that babbled a gay cadenza, “you, 
Snouts that snuffed and claws that clung - Wails the whaup in the Waders’ Pond ; 
Now they whistle and root and run Wails the whaup and the seamews keen a 
3 In Happy Valleys beyond the sun; Song of sorrow ; but you, Georgina, 
Never back to the ponds and pens a risk for ever where warm winds woo you, 
Sigh of regret is flung. There, in the Great Beyond, ALGOL. 
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TECHNICALITIES OF DEMOBILISATION. 


Officer. “WHAT ARE THESE MI 





A CONTRA APPRECIATION, 

Lorp Norrucwtrre has recently con- 
tributed a remarkably outspoken criti- 
cism of Mr. Lioyp GrorGce by way of 
“send-off” to his latest journal, The 
New Illustrated. The following ex- 
tracts from an article about to appear 
in The Pacific Monthly, kindly com- 
munieated to us by wireless, seem to 
indicate that the Premier is indisposed 
to take it lying down: 

“In a letter recently published with- 
out my authority I said that I was 
unable to control or influence him. 
This was true at the time and remains 
true now. Time and again have efforts 
been made to harness his energies to 
the State, but they have never suc- 
ceeded. The responsibilities of office 
are irksome to his imperious tempera- 
ment. There is almost 
tragic in a figure, equipped with the 
qualities of an hereditary autocrat, en- 
deavouring to accommodate himself to 
the needs of ademocracy. The spectacle 
of this purple Emperor of the Press, 
with his ear constantly glued to the 


something 


| ground, is not wanting in pathos. With 


him the idols of yesterday are the pet 
aversions of to-day. He denounces me 


‘Ss TRADES OR CALLINGS, SERGEANT?” 


Sergeant. 








as ‘a political chameleon, taking on 
the colour of those who at the moment 
happen to be his associates.’ But what 
are you to say of a man who clamours 
for a saviour of the situation and then 
turns him into a cock-shy ; of a Napo- 
leon who is continually retiring to 
Elba when things are not going as he 
likes; of a politician who claims the 
privileges but refuses the duties of a 
Dictator ? 

“It is obvious that he is still labour- 


ing under the hallucination that the} 
'the level of one of his minor editors.” 


War was a duel between him and the 
Kaiser; that he ‘downed’ his an- 
tagonist single-handed, and that the 
prospects of a stable peace have been 
shattered by my failure to include him 
among the British Peace Delegates. 
So, all in a moment, the ‘ Welsh Wizard’ 
is converted into the miserable creature 
of the Tory Junkers—a man without 
‘high moral courage,’ ‘ wide knowledge ’ 
or ‘ large ideas.’ 

‘ Personally I have no illusions about 
my consistency, but I do think that 
here I displayed some moral courage, 
also some unselfish consideration for 
CLEMENCEAU and WuLson and others. 
Just think of the panegyrics that would 
have been showered upon my head in 


“ SLOSHER, SLABBER AND WUZZER, Str.” 








the Press which he controls if he had 
been invited to the Table! 

“ But with all deductions he is a man 
to be reckoned with, if not counted upon. 
He is a man of large type — almost 
of “Pica” type. And sometimes he 
deviates into sound and just criticism ; 
as for example when he says that 1 ‘ de- 
pend greatly upon others.’ It is true. 
What is more, I know on whom I can 
depend; and I have learnt that his 
support can only be secured on terms 
which would reduce the Premier to 





Shakspeare will be Picased. 
“CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC. 
PropLem or Ovrirr To Sera. 

Port at Prague or Dantzig.” 

Scottish Paper, 

“, , . Our ship hath touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia.” 

The Winter's Tale, III. 3. 


“At the Dogger Bank fight, Lion, the flag- 
ship of Sir David Beatty, was crippled. Some 
people say she was torpedoed, almost miracu- 
lously, by a Hun destroyer from five miles’ 
range (which version is probably tripe).” 

Scottish Paper. 
Like so many things that we read in 
the Press nowadays. 
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assure you that le moindre petit diner | ee 

coute les yeur de la téte. Poor Bobbie} ' RIME FATRIES. 
Lacklands had a tragic experience | Last night about the country-side 
yesterday. He said he quite un-| The nimble fairies flew, 

dhinkingly dropped into that most! And forests on the latticed pane 
recherché of eating places, Fouquet’s,| In quaint devices drew, 

for a snack, With only a modest The grasses standing straight and tall, 
balance at the bank he ordered a| The ferns with curious frond, 
sardine. Then he called for a filet | And just a peephole left to show 
mignon and half-a-pint of vin rouge—he| The misty world beyond. 

pre ge ae paargergsir> sort |The voices of the murmuring streams 
ese Oe ee They silenced one by one, 
tere dudes to snk a Pacle. Shor = an apple completed his financial | pee hound their feet with gleaming 
| were ready to move heaven, earth and But he still declares that they were | Rey nape more could run: 

the Ministry of Information to obtain | most awfully decent to him about it. Thev wie the icicles about ‘ 
| the desired passport. They would go! They agreed, with scarcely any trouble, | And you would laugh to le 
to any lengths to prove how necessary | to take all the notes and loose silver | Just how they flung the diamonds down 








NOUVELLES DE PARIS. 


With acknowledgments to the 
“ Society" Press). 
Paris, Feb., 1919. 


Dearest Porry,—Que la vie est 
dréle | Who was it said that there are 
two great tragedies in life—not getting 
what you want, and getting it? . 
never understood that saying until 
now. For instance, when I left London 
most people I knew seemed to have 








| Why don’t they go back? you ask, ma 


| be “in at the death” and say they 
_ were here when la paix étail signée. 


_ there's scarcely room for people like 
| myself-—who really are on important 
| work here 


| Yes, dearest,” she said, “that just 


| 
| wangled a passport out of the authori- 


| their presence is here during the Peace|he had with him on account. 


| Conference. 


| And now I find my countrymen over 
‘here longing with an equal feverish- 


| ness to go home again. Ils s’attristent. 


Ils s'ennuient, They have nostalgie in 
its acutest form. It quite goes to my 
heart to hear the pathetic questions 
they put to newcomers: “ How is! 
London looking? What shows are! 
running now?” 


| speak of dear dirty dark London, its | 
| beloved fogs, how adorable is the! 
| atrocious climate of England, in a way 


that would bring tears to your eyes. 


chére. It’s just because they want to 


So these poor exiles continue to 
sacrifice themselves and drift aimlessly 
about Paris, making it so full that 





to breathe. 

Imagine! I met Eleanor Dashgood 
on the Boulevard Haussmann to-day, | 
descending from her car with her two! 
poms yapping at her heels, just as if] 
she were chez elle. I really felt like 

| saying something pointed; but, after 
| all, my only comment was, “ My dear, 
what a strange lot of people one meets 


” 


in Paris nowadays! 


| occurred to me, too.” I’m wondering 
now what the creature meant. Believe 
ine, my dear, that woman has illegally 


ties by representing herself as her 
| husband's typist—he's got a diplo- 
| mnatic passport, you know. I inquired 
| if the maid she had brought with her 
had turned into a typist, too, to say 
nothing of the poms. The toupet of 


some le! 
And, of course, all this unnecessary 
rabble is helping to make everything 
_ horriblement cher. The price of things 


They . 
“Se . J Upon the whole bare tree ; 
accepted his securities and are now} \ megs 
And every little blade of grass 
allowing him to pay off the balance ool, 
: | A thing of beauty stood, 
gradually. lA ce St 
reas Pe -_ eae | 4nd when they 'd finished it was just 
Paris is beginning to think of dress : . 
] es .. | ike an enchanted wood, 
once more, or I ought to say undress, 
for with the skirts short and the) They paused beside the old barn door ; 
sleeves short and the bodice low there! A spider's web hung there 
isn’t very much left to write about.| As fragile as a little dream, 
I hope these short tight skirts will) As delicate and fair; 


And they go on to|reach the ankles before they reach }They decked it with a thousand gems 


England, for I notice the people who! Of oh! such dazzling sheen, 


have the courage to wear them gener 1 Tt was the very loveliest thing 

ally lack the excuse of symmetry. | That vou have ever seen! 
Figurez-vous ! Jenny Bounceley, who : 

considers herself quite a Parisienne 

now she’s got her official carte d’ali- | 2°, 

mentation, appeared the other day in He knew if he let loose his rays 

a skirt that resembled the jupe of a’ The mischief there would be ; 

gamine, I think it’s disgraceful in one! He woke the sleeping world to life 

of her age and proportions. If she were With finger-tips of gold, 

simply knock-kneed; but, as Bertie And up from meadow, wood and ste im 


4 i ; “} iste " " 
says, sho's knock-ankled as well. | __ The shimmering mists unrolled ; 
es AT He lit the candles of the dawn 

y WNP, | 


The sun from his soft bed of cloud 
Came pale and timidly ; 








Votre bien dévouée, On every bush and tree; 
|The fairies on their homing wings 
“RUMANIA REDIDIVUS.” | Looked back and laughed with glee, 


East African Standard 
To judge from the rumours of revolu 


tion, this false concord is only too apt. 
| 


|** We've made a Fairyland for you, 
O Mortals, wake and see.” 








“It is also extremely likely that the Do: 
crats have induced a considerable number of 
. former Centre voters in South Germany to join 
This phenomenon has frequently been | them.”—Christian World. 
observed ; the audience meanwhile con- | ‘* Domocrats"’ would seem to be tli 
tinuing its conversation. German equivalent of “‘ Home Rulers. 


“Music was supplied and enjoyed by a local 
orchestra.”—Provincial Paper. 





* Colonel Sir Rhys Williams, who wore his 
khaki uniform, moved the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne .. . : 

It was not the glamour of war, Mr. Rhys | 
Williams continued , . .” Evening Standard. 


It is refreshing to come across a case of 
really rapid demobilisation. 


Extract from a recent novel: 

“She wore under it a white blouse of thin 
stuff, snowy white... the big flopp) les 
gently bellowed in the slight breeze.” 
'It sounds rather a loud dress. 
| Sibly le dernier cri. 
| a 


Pos- 


“Tt is like a red rag to a bull to the "bus 
drivers to see those lorries running about 
picking up members of the public. 

We are trying to keep our heads, but ou 


“A message from Vienna states that the! 
Emperor Carl intends to be a candidate in 
the forthcoming elections for the Australian 
National Assembly. -—A ustralian Paper shoulders are bending under the pressure, and 
But there is no truth in the rumour presently, I am afraid, we shall collapse and 
that, by way of reprisal, Mr. Hvanes| find ourselves in the vortex."—Daily Paper 


intends to put in for Cart’s vacant! We should like to see this situation illus- 





| makes one’s hair stand on end like the 
| quills of the fretful porcupine. I can 


throne. | trated. Would some Vorticist oblige? 
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THE MAN WHO 





GOT HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 
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The Demobilised One. “ SEEMS FUNNY TO THINK THAT ONLY L 








LITERARY OPTIONS. | 


In these days of ever-increasing strikes it is suggested, 
for the convenience of contributors to those magazines 
| which of necessity go to press some time in advance, that 
they should submit to editors stories with interchangable | 
situations :— 
{ lazily 


Algernon Aimless rose ‘ 
6 O88 FOS | hastily 


} from the breakfast-table 


ri . a 
at aoa on a dark winter’s morning n Gelamtion | 
{ to catch the 9.15 to his office in the City. 
| (for his four-mile trudge to the City (Tube strike). f | 
(electric lights gleamed with dazzling brilliance ) 
| The) solitary candle shed a dismal light (Electricians’ } 
| strike) 
| on the | in t china, silver and table cutlery | 
were the joy and pride of the admirable parlour- , | 
os maid, 
| which - L 


i= servants’ hands had touched for weeks 
(Domestic servants’ strike). | 
( had glanced casually at his letters. 


Algernon { had had no letters to read (Postmen’s strike), 5 


: { spotlessly kept and charming 
As he stood in the 5 dusty discomfort of the dark } hall, 


eid », {Sleek well-brushed brown hair 
umngeg { Tong untidy hair (Barbers’ strike) 


putting on his hat, Ermyntrude Aimless { b 


t before 


glided 
ounced 











|you’d forgotten 


\NDON CHARIVARL [Fesavary 19, 1919, 














RY hall, | 
‘Np ~ a” 


= 4) 


AST WEEK I WAS WALKING ABOUT LOOKING LIKE THAT, EH?” 








{ gracefully down the staircase, clad in a charming 
| breathlessly up from the basement, wearing an old 
{ négligée of satin and lace. 

\ over-all above her dressing-gown. f 
{ “A handkerchief, dearest,” she murmured. “I was afraid 
) “Your sandwiches, old thing,” she gasped. “I believe 
- 
Bes take oa and she held out in her 
i about ’em; 
{ white delicately - manicured hand a silk handkerchief 
| none-too-clean hand an untidy brown-paper parcel which 
{ of palest mauve, exquisitely scented. 
| contained his luncheon (Restaurant strike). 
Norte to Inrenpine AutHors.—tThis is not supposed to 
be a complete story, but just gives you the idea. 


AT PARIS PLAGE. 
Ort have I begged the high gods for a boon, 
That they would bear me from the Flanders slosh 
Back to a desert not made by the Bosch, 
The sunny Egypt that I left too soon. 
O silvery nights beneath an Eastern moon! 
O shirt-sleeved days! O small infrequent wash! 
O once again to see the nigger “ nosh” 
The camel, rudely grunting (out of tune) ! 
Loudly I called; the high gods hearkened not 
Till came the signal and the big guns ceased ; 
But then they brought me to this sea-kissed spot, 
Heeded my prayer and gave me back at least 
One of the pleasures that of old I knew, 
For here once more there's sand within the stew. 
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GIVING HIM ROPE? 


| German Caiminat (to Allied Police). “HERE, I SAY, STOP! YOU'RE HURTING ME! [Aside] 
|? IF I ONLY WHINE ENOUGH I MAY BE ABLE TO WRIGGLE OUT OF THIS YET.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, February 11th.—The Krixa’s 
Speech outlined a programme of legisla- 
tion which would in the ordinary way 
occupy two or three Sessions. But the 
Parliamentary machinery is to be ruth- 
lessly speeded up and “a short cut to 
the Millennium ’ 
by way of the Committee-rooms. Pre 
cisians observed with regret that the 


customary reference in the Speech to| 


“economy” had by some oversight 
been omitted; and the prospective 
creation of several additional Depart- 
ments led Lord Crewe to expre ss ap 
prehension lest the country should be 
‘doped ” with new Ministrie s, to the 
detriment of the national health 
“Where are they gone, the old 
familiar faces?” was the question 
asked oneself on looking at the crowded 
benches of the House of Commons. It 
was said of a Past President of the 
United States that he was the politest 
man in America—“ he gave up his seat 
in a street-car and made room for four 
The gap made on the Front 
gench by the involuntary 
AsquitH—to which 
was made by 


one 


ladies.” 
Opposition 
retirement of Mr. 
allusion 


generous the 


Prime MINISTER—is so vast that the 
joint efforts of Sir Donatp MacLean 
ind Mr. Apamson to fill it met with 


nly partial success. Unless, by the 
way, Mr. Speaker definitely 

e problem of precedence, it is to be 
feared that the hoped-for accelera 
tion of business will not occur, for 
it present each of them thinks it 


decides 


necessary to spe: ak whenever the 
like the hungry Lic s 
on Afrie’s burning shore. Foi all 
their outward politeness I am sure 
‘the first lion thinks the last a 
re”; and if they insist on roaring 
together much longer the House 
will think it of both of them 

The corner -seat whence “M 
PRINGLE flung his barbed darts at 
the Government is filled, physi- 
cally, by Mr.Srantron. Lonely Mr, 
HoGGE now sits uneasily upon the 
Front Opposition Bench, but, feat 
ing perhaps lest its dignified tra 
litions should cramp his style, 
makes frequent visits tothe Lobby 

In accordance with ancient cus 
tom Sir CourTEeNAy ILBERT as- 
serted the right of the House to 
initiate legislation by calling out 
“Qutlawries Bill” in the middle 
of the Speaker's recital of the 
Sessional Orders. Some of the 
new Members, I fancy, took the in- 
terruption seriously, and thought 
that this was the outcome of the 
“Punish the Kaiser” — ment. 

The Mover and Seconder of the 


othe does, 


\ 





} 


is to be discovered 


‘\ Te ail 9 ie 
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Adc iress fully deserved the customary | 
| comp! iments. Col. Sir Rays Wiiu1aMs’ 
quiet and effective style explained his 
success as a picker-up of recruits ; while 
Lt.-Commander Dean, V.C., though he 
faced the House with much more 


| gold 








| tooth 


THE OPPOSITION 
THe ADAMSON 


FREAK 
MACLEAN COMBINATION, 


trepidation than he did the batteries 
of Zeebrugge, got well home at the 
finish. 

The lot of a Labour leader just now 
is not a happy one. Perhaps that 
accounted for the querulous tone as- 
sumed by Mr. Apamson, who seemed 


| 


\ \} Ne Ya Wy Wi TT 
he S Oy : en uy a ae \ . 


SOUTH HACKNEY’'S CHAMPION. 





| tents. 


ireply to his critics. 


land 






more concerned with the omissions in 
the Kina’s Speech than with its con- 
His best sayings were imported 
from America, but he would have done 
better to content himself with Lincoun 
and abjure Bryan, whose “ cross-of- 
" fustian will not bear repetition, 

After Sir Donatp Macriean had 


|thoughtfully provided a welcome tea 


MINISTER rose to 

The accusation 
that he had forgotten some of his 
recent promises, such as “ No Con- 
scription,” “ Punish the Kaiser,” and 
“Germany must pay,” did not trouble 
him much. If these election-eggs had 
hatched out prematurely and the con- 
tents were coming home to roost at an 
inconvenient moment he had no time 
to attend tothem. What the country 
needs at the moment is a firm 
clear statement on the Labour troubles, 
that is what it got. So far as 
those troubles are due to remediable 


interval the Prime 


most 


|causes they shall be remedied; so far 


as the demands of Labour are based 
upon class-greed they shall be fought 
and nail. There were a few 
dissentient shouts from the Opposition 
Benches, but the House as a whole 
was delighted when the Premier in 
ringing tones declared that “ no section, 
however powerful, will be allowed to 
hold up the whole nation.”’ 

Wednesday, February 12th.—The 
Lords had a brisk little debate on agri- 
culture. Lord LincoLnsHire paid many 
compliments to Lord Ernie for 
what he had accomplished as 
Mr. Prornero, but could not un- 
derstand why, having exchanged 
the green benches for the red, 
he should have reversed his old 
policy, “scrapped” the agricul- 
tural committees and begun to 
dispose of his tractors. Lox 
ERNLE, in the measured tones 
so suitable to the Upper House, 
made a of the 


good defence 


change. The chief thing wanted 
now was to “clean the land,” 


where noxious weeds, the Bolshe- 
vists of the soil, had been spread- 
ing with great rapidity. As for 
the tractors, the Board thought 
it a good thing that the farmers 
should possess their own, but 
would retain in its own hands 
enough of them to help farmers 
who could not help thémselves 
» —not a large class, I imagine, 
with produce at its present 
prices. 

In the Commons an hour was 
spent in discussing the Govern- 
ment’s now customary motion to 
take all the time of the House. 
Up got Mr. Apamson, to de- 
nounce it, now the War was over, 
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as sheer Kaiserism. Up got Sir Donacp 
Maciean to defend it as commonsense, 
though he induced Mr. Bonar Law to 


limit its duration to the end of March. | 


Colonel Wepawoop pleaded that private 
Members might still be allowed to 
bring in Bills under the Ten Minutes 
Rule; but that Parliamentary pundit, 
Sir F. Bansury, asserted that there 
was no such thing in reality as the 
Ten Minutes’ Rule, and pictured the 
possibility of whole days being swal- 
lowed up by a succession of private 
Members commending their legislative 
bantlings one after another with the 
brief explanatory statement permitted 
on such occasions. Alarmed at the 
prospect Mr. Law decided not 
to admit the thin end of the 
WeEbDGWwoop, 

The debate on the Address 
was resumed by Mr. Borrom- 
LEY, who had a large audience. 
During his previous member- 
ship, terminated by one of those 
periodical visits to the Law 
Courts to which he made 
humorous reference, he de- 
livered some capital speeches ; 
and it was pleasant to find 
that the necessity of constantly 
| producing ‘another powerful 
article next week” has not 
caused him to lose his oratori- 
eal form. His gestures are 
| slightly reminiscent of the 
| action of the common pump- 
| handle, but his voice is excel- 

lent, and his matter has the 
| merit of exactly resembling 
what our old friend “ the Man 
in the Street’’ would say in 
less Parliamentary language. 
He has no hesitations, for ex- 
ample, onthe subject of making 
| Germany pay. By one of those 
| rapid financial calculations for 

which he is renowned he has arrived at 
the comfortable figure of ten thousand 
_ millions sterling as Britain's little bill; 
and if you express doubts as to the 
debtor's capacity to pay he replies that 
| he cannot recall any judge who made 


an order against him ever prefacing his 


judgment with an inquiry whether it 
would be convenient for him to find 
the money. 

Payment in kind is Mr. Ronaup 
McNeitx’s prescription. Let Leipzig 
library replenish the empty shelves of 
Louvain and the windows of Cologne 
make good—so far as German glass 


_can do it—the shattered glories of 


| Rheims, 

Mr. Otyxes warned the Government 
against neglecting the legitimate aspi- 
rations of Labour, one of which, he had 

| the courage to affirm, was access to 
| more and better beer. He also sought 


la clear statement of the Government's 


policy in Russia. This request was re- | 
— by Sir Samugn Hoare, who, | 


1aving spent a ‘year and a half during 
ithe War in that distracted country, 
| declared that‘ we must decide between 
Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists.”” Un 
fortunately that is exactly what, ac- 
cording to the Prive Mrvister’s reply, 
we cannot do. The Allies are not pre- 
pared to intervene in foree ; they cannot 
lleave Russia to stew in her own hell- 
ibroth. The proposed Conference is ad- 
mittedly a pis-aller; and, if it ever meets, 
no one can feel very hopeful of a tangible 
iresult from the deliberations of the 
| Prinkipotentiaries. 
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ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS, 


Thursday, February 13th. — Labour 
unrest produced a capital debate, in 
which Mr. Brace, Mr. Tuomas and 
Mr. Sexton made excellent speeches 
on the one side, and Major Tryon, Mr. 
REMER (an employer and a profit-sharer) 
and Mr. Bonar Law were equally effec- 
tive onthe other. Brushing aside minor 
causes the Leader of the House, in his 
‘forthright manner, said the root of the 
matter was that ‘‘ Labour wants a larger 
share of the good things which are to 
be obtained in this world”—not an 
unreasonable desire, he indicated, but 
one which would not be permanently 
realised by strikes directed against the 
whole community. Mr. Seppon, of the 
National Democratic Party, compressed 
the same argument into an epigram. 
If the miners’ full demands were con- 
ceded they would have “an El Dorado 
for one minute and disaster the next.” 


' 


[Fepruary 19, 


1919. 


FROST AND THAW. 


I was earlier than usual that morn- 
ing, which was bad luck, as I heard 


|Fitz-Jones click his gate behind me 


and thud after me in his snow-boots. 
Fitz-Jones and I had a little disagree- 
ment, not long ago, about the sole 
possession of a servant-maid. Since 
then there has been a coolness. Curi- 
ously enough, the hideous frost that 
raged at the moment (the thermometer 
stood at twenty-five degrees in the hen. 
house) seemed to thaw Fitz-Jones. And 
I knew why. 

Last summer Fitz-Jones had spent 
four torrid days with the thermometer | 
at 75 degrees, winding up his 
pipes in straw “against” the 
winter, 1 had seen his purple 
face as I hammocked it with 
an iced drink. He had seen 
and heard me laugh. 

“Ah,” he croaked, “ you may 
laugh on the other side of the 
hedge now, but you'll laugh 
on the other side of your face 
later.”’ 

So now I knew that he was 
thudding after me in the snow, 
bursting to hear that my pipes 
had burst or were about to 
burst. 

“ Hallo, Browne,” he began, 
‘how d’ you like this?” 

“Oh, all right,” 1 said airily, 
Here I did a wonderful step. 
Slide on the right heel—hesi- 
tation shuffle on the left toe 
two half slips sideways. Wave 
bend, 


both arms — backward 
Recover. Jazz - tangle - tickle- 


toe was nothing to it. 

« Slippery, isn’t it ? ” he said, 
“ My flannel was frozen to the 
wash-stand to-day—had to get 
it off with a chisel.” 

| was prepared for these travellers’ 
tales. I knew he was leading up to 
water pipes. 

* Couldn’t get my cold tub,” he went 
on ; “frozen solid overnight.” 

I had heard of this cold tub before. 

“My tooth-brush froze on to my 
teeth,” I capped him; “the t ay ot 
spout was hung with icicles, and the 
cat's tongue froze on to the milk when 
it was drinking.” 

‘‘ How about your pipes? ” he began. 
“Who was right about wrapping?” 

“ Rapping,” I said in well - feigned 
innocence—* rapping? Who rapped? 
Rapped on what?” 

That set him going. 

I gathered when we reached the 
station there was a strike on. But we 
found a milk-lorry travelling our way. 
So Smith had the entire use of my 
right ear into which to say, “| told 
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you so,” for an hour, while we tr ave elle d| 
to the spot on which we win our bread. | 


He had dragged from me the fact that | 


also struck. 
Smith chat- 


our hot-water tap had 
Tbe milk cans clattered. 
tered. So did my teeth. 

When I got home that night our 
house seemed to be more handsomely 
garnished with icicles than any other 
house I had seen that day. 

“Keep the home fires burning!” I 
said to my wife on entering. “If need 
be, burn the banisters and 


the bills | 


and my boot-trees and everything else | 


beginning with a‘b.’ Keep us thawed 
and unburst, or Fitz-Jones will feel he 
has seored a moral victory ; he will strut 


cross-gartered, with yellow stockings, | 


for the rest of his days.” 

‘I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” said Evangeline, “ but 
Christabel and 1” (Christabel is our 
general-in-command) “ have been coss- 
eting those pipes all day.. Been giving 
them glasses of hot water and dressing 
them up in all our clothes. The bath- 
pipe is wearing my new furs and your 
pyjamas, and I've put your golf stock- 
ings on the geyser-pipe. I expect 
they ll all blow up. Come and look 
at the hot-water cistern.” 

The cistern looked dressy in Evan- 
geline’s fur coat. I added my silk hat 
to the geyser’s cosy costume and a pair 
of boots on the bath-taps. But I was 
told not to be silly, them off 
again, 

| suggested that the 
go to a fancy-dress ball as “ 
of our Discontent,” but was a 
not to be silly. 

Two days elapsed. The frost held. 
Then something happened.  Fitz- 
Jones’s lady-belp came round at 
7.30 a.M. to borrow a drop of water, 
as they were frozen up. 

We lent them several and 
I breathed again, and continued to 
breathe, with snorts of derision. 

Three days later the thaw came. 

As I passed Fitz-Jones’s house I was 
grieved to hear a splashing sound. A 
cascade of water was spouting 
bathroom window. Fitz-Jones him- 
self was running round and round the 
house like a madman, flourishing a 
water-key and trying to find the tap to 
the main. 

I begged him to be calm, to control 
himself for his wife’s sake, for all 
sakes. I was most graceful and sympa- 
thetic about it. 

gut with the thaw 
frozen again. 


so took 


geyser 
Che Winter 
gain told 


drops, 


from his 


Fitz-Jones had 








Local Paper. 
On the other hand, many houses just 


“Civil Servant requires hot 


| now require a civil servant. 


should 
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Lady. “YOU COME HERE BEGGING AND SAY YOU ARE 
work, I NEVER HEARD OF SUCH A THING” 
Tramp. “ THEN l’vB BI EN MISINFORMED, LIDY, 


WAR 
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ENGLAND WAS GOIN’ TER BE A BETTER PLACE 


PAST AND PRESENT. | 
( Lifter T. Hoop.) 


I remempBer, I remember 
The line where I was borne, 
The little platform where the train 
Came rushing in at morn; 
I used tetake a little seat 
Upon the little train, 
But now before I get at it 
It rushes out again. 


I remember, I remember } 
The ‘buses red and white, 

The corner where they used to stop | 
And take me home at night; 

They never gave a wink at me | 
And shouted, “ Full to-day,” | 

But now I often wish that one } 
Would carry me away. 








re ON et yt ea 


agrees on 


44 
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NOT EXPECTED TO DO ANY MORE 


"EARD THAT AFTER THE 


ssEs.” 


I CERTAINLY 
LABOURING CI 





FER THE 





I inailhil ar, 1 semanas 
The cabs we used to get, 

The growler from the “ Adam 

Arms” 

(The horse is living yet) ; 

My spirit was impatient then, 
That is so meek to-day, 

And now I often think that that 
Would be the quickest way. 


I remember, I remember 
The lights against the sky; 
I used to think that London would 
Be closer by-and-by ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy 
To know I'm farther from the 
Strand 
Than when I was a boy. 


A. P, 
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CUE TYPES. 


Ar the present moment, when the 
billiard professionals are contesting the 
palm and Mr. 8. H. Fry bas re-captured 
the title of amateur champion seven- 
and-twenty years after he first won it, 
there is such interest in the game that 
a kind of Guide to Billiard Types can- 
not but be of value. Hence the follow- 
ing classification of players who are to 
be met with in clubs, country-houses 
or saloons by any ordinary wielders of 
the cue. Any reader who has ever en- 
deavoured to master what may be called 
(by way of inversion) the Three Balls 
Art has power to add to their number. 

The player who, as he drops behind 
in the game, says so often that it is 
months since he touched a cue that 








lamb is good to play with if you prefer 
winning to a real contest. 

The player who groans loudly when 
you make a fluke. _ 

The player who is accustomed to 
play on a much faster table than this. 

The player who calls the game Pills. 

The player who calls it Tuskers. 

The player who counts your breaks | 
for you, but whether from interest or 
suspicion you are not sure. 

The player who pots the white when 
he should and says nothing about it. 

The player who pots the white when | 
he should, with a thousand apologies. 

The player who pots the white when 
he shouldn't, with a thousand apolo- | 
gies. 

The player who is snappy with the) 
marker, 








your success is robbed 
of all savour. 

The player who is 
funny and calls the red 
the Cherry, the Robin, 
the Cardinal or the 
Lobster. 

The player who 
comes to the game as 
to a solemn ritual and 
neither smiles nor 
speaks. 

The player who keeps 
on changing his cue 
and blames each one in 
turn for his own in- 
eptitude, 

The player who can 
use his left hand as 
well as his right: a 
man to be avoided. 

The player who 
whistles while he plays. 
This is a very deadly | 
companion. 

The player who never has a good 
word for his opponent's efforts. 

The player who congratulates you on 
every stroke: a charming antagonist. 

The player who is always_ jolly 
whatever buffets he receives from for- 
tune. 

The player who talks about every 
one of his strokes, 

The player who swears at most of 
them. 

The player who doubts the accuracy 
of your scoring. Avoid this one. 

Tho player who hits everything too 
hard, This is a very exasperating man 
| to meet because fortune usually favours 
him, Either he flukes immoderately 
_ or he does not leave well. He is usually 
| a hearty feliow with no sense of shame. 
| Perhaps he says “Sorry ;” but he adds, 

“1 must have been on.” 








TOAST, SIR.” 








The player who hits everything too 
the lamb as compared with 
the previous type, who is a lion. The 


gently; ¢ 











| The player who drops cigar ash on| 


the cloth. 

The player who hates to lose. 

The player who would much rather | 
that you won. This type is a joy to} 
play with, unless towards the end he 
too patently ceases to try. 

The player who, after the stroke, tells | 
you what you ought to have done. 

The player who talks to the balls, 
particularly to the red. ‘Now then, 
red,” he says, “don’t go into baulk;” 


or, “Stop just by that pocket;” ot | Gloawhinnie, N.B. 
| gentlemen in corduroys and armed w ith 


“ White, don’t go down.” 


CONTRACTS. 


Ir was shortly after the commence- 
ment of the March offensive that it 
was decided to open new munition 
works in Glenwhinnie, N.B. The con- 
tract for building was offered to the 
well-known firm of MeTavish, McTurk 
& McThom, of Auchterinver. 

They accepted. With thanks, 

And so it came about that, early in 
April, Glenwhinnie, N.B., became the 
scene of great activity. Men bearing 
strange instruments came and _ took 
extensive measurements; large bodies 
of gentlemen in corduroys, armed with 
powerful implements indicative of toil, 
arrived and smoked clay pipes; a 
special light railway was rapidly 


|constructed, and bore colossal cranes 


and more gentlemen 
with clay pipes to the 
scene of action. And 
Mr. McTurk went in 
person to open the pro- 
ceedings. 

Inaspeech pulsating 
with patriotism, Mr. 
McTurk exhorted his 
men to do their best for 
their King and coun- 
try, and show every- 
body what the firm of 
McTavish, MeTurk & 
McThom could do. He 
then departed, leaving 
things in the hands of 
a dozen subordinates 
well triedand true... 

And so by tlie early 


Ministry Oficial. “No NEED TO SCREEN THE LIGHTS Now, MY BOY. D’ you days of June the work 
THINK THE WAR’S STILL ON?” 
Infatuated Office Boy. “I was JUST TRYING TO MAKE MISS JENKINS A BIT OF 


began... 

Came 
i 

On November 20th if was decided 
that the new works in Glenwhinnie, 
N.B., would not be necessary after all. 

What was to be done? 

A special committee decided that 
the buildings should be demolished, 
and the contract was offered to the 
well-known firm of McClusky, McCleery 
& McClumpha, of Auchtermuchty. 

They accepted. With thanks. 

And so it came about that a second 
army of occupation descended upon 
Fresh bodies of 


November 





The player who has just come from a|a rather different set of powerful im- 


spectacular match and keeps on trying 
to reproduce that shot of Srevenson’s, 





“In a licensing prosecution at —— yester- 
day it was stated that one shilling was charged 
for a ‘ drop’ of whisky of about one-sixth of a 
gallon.”—Daily Paper. 


plements arrived and smoked clay 
pipes. Another light railway was 
rapidly constructed, and Mr. McCleery 
went in person to open the proceedings. 
In a speech full of fervour .. . 
And so by early January the work 





In the interests of temperance we have | 


commenced. 
By this time Messrs. McTavish and 


suppressed the name of the town at|Co. had got the buildings well in 


which this bargain was secured. 


| hand. 


What was to be done? Leave 


— 
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their work uncompleted? Never! As 
Mr. McThom pointed out with consid- 
erable emotion to his partners, a con- 
| tract was a contract all the world over. 

If it ever came to be said that any 
firm he was interested in had failed to 
| fulfil a contract, he for one (Angus 

McThom) would never hold up his 

head. The contract must be completed. 
| It was a sacred duty. 
minor point—what about payment ; 
| So Mr. McTurk was despatched to 
| Gle nwhinnie, N.B., where in a sp eech 
| of great power he pointed out the path 
of duty. 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm 
| went on apace. 

And at the ot! end the well 
| known firm of McClusky, McCleery & 
MecClaumpha buildings 
with equal enthusiasm. 

And that is the stat j 
now in Glenwhinnie, N.B. What will 
happen when—as they are bound to do 

the wreckers overtake the builders 
is a matter for speculation Mr. 
McTurk may speech, 
Possibly Mr. 
hort. There is promise of 
situation, 


Besides—a 
) 


the work 


tore dow n the 


e of affairs us 


] . 
make anothel 


McCleery may 


als » CX 
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THE STOICS OF THE SERPENTINE. 


I, FOR my part, admire 
The snug domestic fire, 
The comfortable hearth, the glowing 
coals, 
Nor in the least aspire 
To emulate those strong heroic souls 
Who get up while it’s dark 
And haste to chill iaiete in 
Hyde Park. 


It can’t be very nice 

To break the si d ice 
And, like a walrus, plunge into the 

deep ; 

Then jum p out in a trice, 
Dissevering the icicles as you leap, 

h the alter gl Ww 
melts the circumjacent 


Even thoug 
Of virtue 


snow. 


And we of milder mould, 
And we who ‘re growing old, 
Wish they would wash, like other 
folk, elsewhere ; 
It makes us feel quite cold 
To think of them refrigerating there ; 
We shiver in our beds; 
Our pitying molars chatter in our 
heads. 


LONDON CHARIVARL, 


ithan it appears 


FEY [es acene &9'8)- 


’ 


USEFUL? 


NOT A USEFUL MAID,” 


“THE DOVER 


Men AS PROGRAMME 


PATROL, 
SELLERS.” 
Times. 
After what men have suffered from the 
flag-day sex, no wonder they get vin- 
dictive when they have 

retaliation. 


VINDICTIVE 


‘The causes of the engineers’ 
London are a little obscure, but the stoppage 
of the ten minutes allowed for tea before the 


47-hour day was introduced brought the men 


out from one motor works 
Provincial Pape r. 
The great objection to a day 
length is that it gives so little scope for 
overtime. 
“The 
Highlands and Islands of the Free Church of 
Scotland have pre pared and prese nted to the 
Secretary for Scotland a memorandum on the 
rcconstruction of the Highlands.” 
Scots Paper, 
We have always thought that judicious 


strike in | 


of this 


Association for the Betterment of the | 


a chance of | 


thinning of the more congested views 
' 


would help the tourist. 


‘The men who had watched the daily search 


set upa cheer, fifi fi.” Sunday Paper. 


We hope the cheer was more 
at first sight. 


hearty 
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CUE TYPES. 


Ar the present moment, when the 
billiard professionals are contesting the 
palm and Mr. 8. H. Fry bas re-captured 
the title of amateur champion seven- 
and-twenty years after he first won it, 
there is such interest in the game that 
/a kind of Guide to Billiard Types can- 
not but be of value. Hence the follow- 
ing classification of players who are to 
be met with in clubs, country-houses 
or saloons by any ordinary wielders of 
the cue. Any reader who has ever en- 
deavoured to master what may be called 
(by way of inversion) the Three Balls 
Art has power to add to their number. 

The player who, as he drops behind 
in the game, says so often that it is 
months since he touched a cue that 





lamb is good to play with if you prefer 
winning to a real contest. 

The player who groans loudly when 
you make a fluke, 

The player who is accustomed to 
play on a much faster table than this. 

The player who calls the game Pills. 

The player who calls it Tuskers. 

The player who counts your breaks 
for you, but whether from interest or 
suspicion you are not sure. 

The player who pots the white when 
he should and says nothing about it. 

The player who pots the white when 
he should, with a thousand apologies. 

The player who pots the white when 
he shouldn't, with a thousand apolo- 
gies. 

The player who is snappy with the 








your success is robbed 
of all savour. 

The player who is 
funny and calls the red 
the Cherry, the Robin, 
the Cardinal or the 
Lobster. 

The player who 
comes to the game as 
to a solemn ritual and 
neither smiles nor 
speaks. 

The player who keeps 
on changing his cue 
and blames each one in 
turn for his own in- 
| eptitude, 

The player who can 
use his left hand as 
well as his right: a 
man to be avoided, 

The player who 
whistles while he plays. nfatuate 
This is a very deadly !_7048 St. 
companion. 

The player who never has a good 
word for his opponent's efforts. 

The player who congratulates you on 
every stroke: a charming antagonist. 

The player who is always_ jolly 
whatever buffets he receives from for- 
tune. 

The player who talks about every 
one of his strokes, 

The player who swears at most of 
them. 

The player who doubts the accuracy 
of your seoring. Avoid this one. 

Ths player who hits everything too 
hard, This is a very exasperating man 
to meet because fortune usually favours 
him. Hither he flukes immoderately 
or he does not leave well. He is usually 
a hearty fellow with no sense of shame. 
Perhaps he says “Sorry ;” but he adds, 
“It must have been on.” 

The player who hits everything too 
gently: the lamb as compared with 

the previous type, who is a lion. The 





THINK THE WAR 














Ministry Oficial. “No NEED TO SCREEN THE LIGHTS Now, MY Boy. D’ you 


’S STILL ON?” 


Infatuated Office Boy. “I was JUST TRYING TO MAKE MISS JENKINS A BIT OF 


| The player who drops cigar ash on 
the cloth. 

The player who hates to lose. 

The player who would much rather 
that you won. This type is a joy to 
play with, unless towards the end he 
too patently ceases to try. 

The player who, after the stroke, tells 
you what you ought to have done. 

The player who talks to the balls, 
particularly to the red. “Now then, 
red,” he says, “don’t go into baulk;” 
or, “Stop just by that pocket;” or 
“ White, don’t go down.” 


spectacular match and keeps on trying 
to reproduce that shot of Srrvenson’s. 





“In a licensing prosecution at —— yester- 
day it was stated that one shilling was charged 
for a ‘ drop’ of whisky of about one-sixth of a 
gallon,.”—Daily Paper, 

In the interests of temperance we have 
suppressed the name of the town at 
which this bargain was secured. 





The player who has just come from a} 


CONTRACTS. 


Ir was shortly after the commence- 
ment of the March offensive that it 
was decided to open new munition 
works in Glenwhinnie, N.B. The con- 
tract for building was offered to the 
| well-known firm of MeTavish, McTurk 
'& MeThom, of Auchterinver. 

They accepted. With thanks. 

And so it came about that, early in 
| April, Glenwhinnie, N.B., became the 
iscene of great activity. Men bearing 
‘strange instruments came and _ took 
extensive measurements; large bodies 
|of gentlemen in corduroys, armed with 
| powerful implements indicative of toil, 
jarrived and smoked clay pipes; a 
special light railway was rapidly 
|eonstructed, and bore colossal cranes 
age “and more gentlemen 
with clay pipes to the 
scene of action. And 
Mr. McTurk went in 
person to open the pro- 
ceedings. 

Ina speech pulsating 
with patriotism, Mr. 
McTurk exhorted his 
men to do their best for 
their King and coun- 
try, and show every- 
body what the firm of 
|McTavish, MeTurk & 
| McThom could do. He 
‘then departed, leaving 
| things in the hands of 








welltriedandtrue... 
And so by the early 





|began... 

Came November 
Lith... 
| On November 20th it was decided 
}that the new works in Glenwhinnie, 
|N.B., would not be necessary after all. 
| What was to be done? 
| A special committee decided that 
the buildings should be demolished, 
}and the contract was offered to the 
well-known firm of McClusky, McCleery 
| & McClumpha, of Auchtermuchty. 
They accepted. With thanks. 

And so it came about that a second 
army of occupation descended upon 
Glenwhinnie, N.B. Fresh ‘bodies of 
| gentlemen in corduroys and armed with 
a rather different set of powerful im- 
plements arrived and smoked clay 
pipes. Another light railway was 
rapidly constructed, and Mr. McCleery 
went in person to open the proceedings. 

In a speech full of fervour .. . 

And so by early January the work 
commenced. 
| By this time Messrs. McTavish and 
'Co. had got the buildings well in 
hand. What was to bedone? Leave 





'days of June the work | 





a dozen subordinates | 
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| their work uncompleted? Never! As 
Mr. MeThom pointed out with consid 
erable emotion to his partners, a con 
| tract was a contract all the world over. 
If it ever came to be said that any 
| firm he was interested in had failed to 
| fulfil 


a contract, he for one (Angus 
| MeThom) would never hold up his 
| head. The contract must be completed 
| It was a_ sacred duty. Besides—a 


minor point what about payment y 
So Mr. McTurk was despatched to 
Glenwhinnie, N.B., where in a speech 
of great power he pointed out the path 
| of duty. 
Amid scenes of enthusiasm the work 


|; went on apace, 
| And at the oth end the well 
| known firm of Met tick, McCleery & 


McClumpha tore down the buildings 
With equal enthusiasm. 
And that is the state of affairs j 
|} now in Glenwhinnie, N.B. What will 
happen when as they are bound to do 
the wreckers overtake the builders 
is a matter for speculation Mr. 
MecTurk may make another speech, 
| Possibly Mr. McCleery may 
hort. There is promise of 
situation, 


just 


also ex 


; 


a delicate 
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AND WILLING 
I AM 


TO Be 
A LADY'S 


VYOMAN AND RENOVATOR, 


IS SOME MISUNDERSTANDING 


THE STOICS OF THE SERPENTINE. 
I, FOR my part, admire 
The snug domestic fire, 
The comfortable hearth, the glowing 
coals, 
Nor in the least aspire 
To emulate those strong heroie souls 
Who get up while it’s dark 
And haste to chill ablutions in 


Hyde Park. 


It can't be very nice 
‘To break the solid ice 
And, like a walrus, plunge 


deep ; 


into the 


Then jump out in a trice, 
Dissevering the icicles as you leap, 

Even though the after-glow 

Of virtue melts the circumjacent 


And we milder mould, 
And we who ‘re growing old, 
Wish they would wash, hke other 
folk, elsewhere ; 
It makes us feel quite cold 
To think of them refrigerating there ; 
We shiver in our beds; 
Our pitying molars chatter 
heads. 


in oul 


LONDON CHARIVARL 


ere 
aa Soade 
Sages? = 


>” 


USEFUL, 


MAID—NOT A USEFUL MAID,” 


“THE 


VINDICTIV} 


DOVER PATROL. 
SELLERS.” 
Times 
After what men have suffered from the 
flag-day sex, no wonder they get vin- 


MEN As PROGRAMME 


dictive when they have a chance of 
retaliation. aS a 
“The causes of the engineers’ strike in | 


London are a little obscure, but the stoppage 
of the ten minutes allowed for tea before the 
47-hour day was introduced brought the men 
out from one motor works.” 
Provincial Paper. 

The great objection to a day of this 
length is that it gives so little scope for 
overtine. — 


“The 


Scotland have prepared and presented to the 
Secretary for Scotland a memorandum on the 
istruction of the Highlands.” 

Scots Paper. 


rceo 


We have always thought that judicious 


thinning of the more congested views | 


would help the tourist. 


“ The men who had watched the daily search 


set up a cheer, ffi fil.”-—Sunday Paper. 


We hope the cheer was more hearty 


ithan it appears at first sight. 


Association for the Betterment of the 
Highlands and Islands of the Free Church of | 
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A CONSULTATION. 


Persons of the dialogue: Arthur Pillwell, M.D., a fashion- 
able physician ; Henry Swallow, a patient. The scene 
is laid in Dr. Pillwell’s consulting-room—a solid room, 
heavily furnished, A large writing-table occupies the 
centre of the scene. There are a few prints on the 
walls; two bookcases are solidly filled with medical 
books, Dr. Pillwell is seated at the writing-table. He 
rises to greet his patient. 

Dr. P. Good morning, Mr. ——— (He looks furtively at a 
notebook lying open on the table) Mr.—ah—Swallow. a 

Mr. 8, (thinking to himself ; Ought I to call this Johnnie | 
“ Doctor,” or not? I'm told they're very particular about | 
a thing like that. Like a fool, I never gave it a thought. | 
Still, I can’t go so very far wrong tf I call him “ Doctor.” | 
Besides, he's got to be called “ Doctor” whether he likes it 
or not. Here goes.) (Aloud) Good morning, Dr. Pillwell. 
I've been trou with some symptoms which I can’t, 
quite make out, I think I described them in my letter. | 
(To himself: They made several doctors Knights of the 
British Empire, and I'm almost certain Pillwell was one 
of them. Sir John Pillwell. Yes, it sounds all right; 
but I shan't call him “Sir John” because if he isn't a 
knight he might think I was trying to make fun of him and 
then he might retaliate by calling me“ Sir Henry,” and I 
should hate that). (Aloud) The chief symptoms are a steady 
loss of appetite and a disinclination to work. I was recom 
mended to consult you by my friend, Mr, Bolter, as I think | 
I explained in my letter. 

Dr. P. It’s curious how prevalent these symptoms are 
at the present moment. I think, if you don’t mind, I will 
begin by taking your ry abet 

{Z =. clinical thermometer and gives il three good 
erks, 

Mr. 8. (to himself: There—I knew he'd want to put one 
of those infernal machines in my mouth. I simply loathe | 
the feeling of them, and I'm always on the verge of crunch. | 
ing them up. Perhaps I ought to warn him.) (Aloud) I'm) 
afraid I'm not much good as a thermometer man, 

Dr. P. Oh, it's a mere trifle. All you've got to do is just | 
to hold it under your tongue. There—it's in. 

Mr. 8S, (talking with difficulty). Ish i’ in ’e ri’ plashe ? 

Dr. P. Yes. But don’t try to talk while it’s in your 
mouth. I've had patients who've bitten it in two. There—| 
that’s enough. (Hatracts it deftly from patient's mouth | 
and examines it.) Hum, hum, yes. A point below normal. | 
Nothing violently wrong there. (He now performs the 
usual rites and mysteries.) I'll make you out a little pre- 
scription which ought to put you all right. And if you 
can _— a week, and spend it at Eastbourne, I don't think 
it will do you any harm. 

Mr. 8. (To himself; I like this man. He doesn't waste | 
any time. It's @ curious coincidence that I should have | 
been thinking this very morning of arranging a visit to the | 
seaside. Now of course I've absolutely got to go. Can't 
disobey my new doctor, and wouldn’t if I could. By Jove, | 
I'd all but forgotten about the two guineas fee. Yes, the | 
cheque’s in my breast-pocket. Two guineas for the first 
visit. The rule is not to give it too openly, but to slip it, 
om to a@ desk or table as tf you were half ashamed of it. | 
Where shall I put tt so as to make sure he spots it out of | 
the corner of his eye? Ha! on the blotting-pad, which I 
can just reach, Does tt with his left hand, and feels a man 
once more.) 

Dr, P. And here's your prescription, 

Mr. S. Thank you a thousand times. (7'o himself: He's 











edging wp to the blotting-pad, and he'll have the cheque in| 
another second.) | We foresee a rush of profiteers to the Alps. 


TO A CHINESE COOLIE. 


O marry Chink! When I behold thy face, 
Illumined with the all-embracing smile 
Peculiar to thy celestial race, 
So full of mirth and yet so free from guile, 
I stand amazed and let my fancy roam, 
And ask myself by what mysterious lure 
Thou wert induced to leave thy flowery home 
For Flanders, where, alas! the flowers are fewer, 


Oft have I marked thee on the Calais quay, 
Unloading ships of plum-and-apple jam, 
Or beef, or, three times weekly, M. and V., 
And sometimes bacon (very rarely ham) ; 
Or, where St. Quentin towers above the plain, 
Have seen thee scan the awful scene and sigh, 
Pick up a spade, then put it down again 
And wipe a furtive tear-drop from thine eye, 


And many a Sabbath have I seen thee stride 
With stately step across the Merville Square, 
Beaming with pleasure, full of conscious pride, 
Breaking the hearts of all the yeuwnes filles there; 
A bowler hat athwart thy stubborn locks 
And round thy neck a tie of brilliant blue, 
Thy legs in football shorts, thy feet in socks 
Of silken texture and vermilion hue. 


Impassive Chu (or should I call thee “ Chow "?), 
Say, what hast thou to do with all this fuss, 
The ceaseless hurry and the beastly row, 
The buzzing plane and roaring motor-bus, 
While far away the sullen Hwang-ho rolls 
His lazy waters to the Eastern Sea, 
And sleepy mandarins sit on bamboo poles 
Imbibing countless cups of China tea ? 


A year ago thou digged’st in feverish haste 
Against the whelming onset of the Hun 

A hundred miles of trench across the waste-— 
A year ago—-and now the War is won ; 

But thou remainest still with pick and spade, 
Celestial delver, patient son of toil! 

To fill the trenches thou thyself hast made 
And roll the twisted wire in even coil. 


sut not for thee the glory and the praise, 
The medals or the fat gratuity ; 

No man shall crown thee with a wreath of bays 
Or recommend thee for the O.B.E.; 

And thou, methinks, wouldst rather have it so, 
Provided that, without undue delay, 

They let thee take thy scanty wage and go 
Back to thy sunny home in Old Cathay ; 


Where never falls a shell nor bursts a bomb, 
Nor ever blows the slightest whiff of gas, 
Such as was not infrequent in the Somme, 
But on thy breast shall lean some slant-eyed lass ; 
And she shall listen to thy converse ripe 
And search for souvenirs among thy kit, 
Pass thee thy slippers and thy opium pipe 
And make thee glad that thou hast done thy bit. 


“SELF MADE MAN 


Young widwep lady intelligent, wealthy wishing to remaric, wishes 
to make acquaintance in a Swiss Sportplace with a well situated cnglish 
or american gentleman, Preference is given to a businessman, self 


made, with fine caracter aged 35-45 handsome as the lady is it too.” 
Swiss Paper, 
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Sportsman, ‘‘ THEY DON’T SEEM VERY ANXIOUS TO HUNT TO-DAY, Tom.” 
Tom (exasperated by a bad scenting day). ‘‘ POOR THINGS, THEY'VE ALMOST FORGOT HOW 10; THEY'VE BEEN 80 BUSY GETTIN’ OUT 
OF THE WAY OF YOU YOUNG OFFICER GENTS SINCE YOU CAME ‘OME.”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Finpina Midas and Son (MrtruvurEn) described on the 
wrapper as a tale of “the struggle of a young man and his 
immense riches,” 1 said to myself (rather like 7'riplet in the 
play) that here was a struggle at which it would greatly 
hearten me to assist. As a fact, however, the conflict 
proved to be somewhat postponed; it took Mr. Srernen 
McKenna more than two hundred pages to get the seconds 
out of the ring and leave his hero, Deryk, face to face with 
an income of something over a million a year. Before this 
happened the youth had become engaged to a girl, been 
thrown over by her, experienced the wiles of Circe and 
gone in more or less vaguely for journalism, 
the income and the question what to do with it. Of course 
he didn't know how to use it to the best advantage; it 
18 universal experience that other people never do. But 
Deryk impressed me as more than commonly lacking in 
resource. All he could think of was to finance and share 
in an archwological venture (rather fun), and to purchase a 
Pall Mall club-house apparently the R.A.C.—and do it up 
az a London abode for himself and his old furniture. Also 
for his wife, as fortune had now flung him again into the arms 
of his early love. But it is just here that the subtle and 
slightly cruel cleverness of Mr. McKenna’s scheme becomes 
manifest, The million-a-year had been at work on Deryk ; 
it had slain his capacity for romance. In plain words, he 
found that he cared more for his furniture than for his 





] hen came 


| fiancée, whose adoration soon bored him to shrieking point. 


I shall not betray the author's solu 
I don’t think he has proved his 


So there you are. 
tion of his own problem. 


| somewhat obvious point as to the peril of great possessions, 


| Deryk was hardly a quite normal subject, and /dina (the | 
girl) was a little fool who would have irritated a crossing- 


sweeper. But what he certainly has done is to provide 
some scenes of pre-war London not unworthy to be com- 
panion pictures to those in Sonia; and this, | fancy, will be 


good enough for most readers. 


Its publishers call The Pot Boils (ConstTawie) a “ provo- 
cative”’ book, and certainly the title at least deserves this 
epithet. But I decline to be drawn into the obvious retort. 
Besides, with all its faults, the story exhibits an almost 


flaunting disregard of those qualities that make the best | 


seller. 


About the author I am prepared to wager, first, | 


that ‘Storm Jameson” is a disguise; secondly, that the | 


personality behind if is feminine. I 
tale is hardly likely to gain universal popularity ; let 
add that certain persons, notably very young Socialists and 


have hinted that the ! 
me | 


experts in Labour journalism, may find it of absorbing | 


interest. It is a young book, almost exclusively about 


young people, written (or | mistake) by a youthful hand. | 


These striplings and maidens are all poor, mostly vain, and | 


vithout exception fulfilled of a devastating verbosity. We 
meet them first at a“ Northern University,” talking, re- 
forming the earth, kissing, and again talking—-about the 
Thence they and the tale move to London, and the 
same process is repeated, It is all rather depressingly 
narrow in outlook; though within these limits there are 
interesting and even amusing scenes. Also the author 
displays now and again a happy dexterity of phrase 
(lf remember one instance—about “ web-footed Socialists 

dividing and sub-dividing into committees, like 


kisses. 
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worms cut by a spade”), which encourages me to hope that 'cipice and came to London to make her fortune in revue. 
she will do better things with a scheme of wider appeal. | Really the suitor didn't go all the way down the precipice ; 
But to the general, especially the middle-aged general, the | but as, by the time he recovered, Dylis, disguised, had fled 
contents of her present Pot will, I fear, be only caviare. for England, he was promptly arrested for her murder, 
and as Dylis thought she had murdered him there was 
Little Sara Lee Kennedy, betrothed to one of those alert | presently so much confusion (increased for me by the hope- 
grim-jawed young Americans one sees in the advertising | lessly unpronounceable names of a large cast) that I found 
pages of The Ladies’ Home Journal, learns of the suffering | it increasingly hard to keep the affair in hand. As for 

| in Belgium at the beginning of the great War and finds she | Dylis’s theatrical career—well, you know how these things 
| must do something about it. She can cook, so she will go| are managed in fiction ; for my part I was left wondering 
/and make soup for Kixa Aupert’s men. She takes her | whether Mr. Howe. Evans’ pictures of Wales were as 
young man’s photograph and his surly disapproval; also a romantically conceived as his conception of a West-End 
lew dollars hastily collected from her obscure township in | theatre. Though of course we all know that Welsh people 

| Pa.; and becomes the good angel of a shattered sector of do sometimes make even more sensational triumphs in the 
‘the Belgian line. And she finds in The Amazing Interlude | Metropolis; just possible indeed that this fact may have 
_ (Murray) her prince—a real prinee—in the Secret Service, some bearing on the recent flood of Cambrian fiction. 
_ and, after the usual reluctances and brave play (made for the | Certainly, if A Little Welsh Girl achieves success on the 
sake of deferring the inevitable) with the photograph of the | strength of Mr. Luoyp Grorce's triumph, she may thank 
old love, is at last gloriously on with the new. It is a very | her luck, for 1 have my doubts whether she could manage 














charming love-story, and Mary Roserts Rivesart makes | it unassisted. 
a much better thing of the alarms and excursions of war | 
than you would think. It was no gvod, I found, being | 
superior about it and muttering “ Sentiment’ when -you 
| had to blink away the ~~ m 
| unbidden tear lest 
| your fireside partner 
| should find you out. 
So let me commend 
to you this idealised 
vision of a corner of 
the great War seen 
through the eyes of 
an American woman 
of vivid sympathies. 





Rovers of the Night 
| Sky (Casseuz) is for | 
| more reasons thanone | 3 
| a welcome addition to | 

my rapidly bulging 
collection of books 
| about flying. “Nieat 
Hawk, M.C.,” was in the Infantry—what he calls a “ Gravel 
Cruncher "-—before he took to the air, and by no means the 
least interesting part of his sketches is the way in which he 
| explains the co-operation which existed between the fliers 


| and the men fighting on the ground, And his delight when 
a bombing expedition was successful in giving instant. 


assistance to the Infantry is frequently shown. After his 


| training in England “ Nicnt Hawk” was attached as an | 
| observer to a night-flying squadron in France, and he tells | 


| us of his adventures with no sense of self-importance but 
scheme of operations. He has also a keen eye for the 
humours of life, and can make his jest with most admirable 
brevity. ‘ Doubtless,” he says in a foreword, “the whole 


world will fly before many years have passed, but for the’ 
| moment most people have to be content to read about it.” | 


| Lam one of them, and he has added to my contentment. 


| 


My studies of recent fiction induce the belief that modern 
Wales may be divided into two parts, in one of which the 
inhabitants call each other Bach and follow a code of 
morals that I simply will not stoop to characterise; while 
| the other is at once more Saxon in idiom and considerably 
| more melodramatic in its happenings. It is to the latter 
| province that I must assign A Little Welsh Girl (Hopper 
| AND Stoventon), the Romance, with a big R, of Dylis 
Morgan, who pushed an unappreciated suitor over a pre- 





Man in the Air. “ ANOTHER OF THESE BEASTLY PIVOTAL MEN!” 


| with an honest appreciation of their value to the general | 


Of Ladies Must Live (Hopper axp StouGuTon) one may 
say, in the first place, that it is fortunately unnecessary as 
47 well as unusual for 

ithe bulk of them to 
‘live in the scalp and 
‘tomahawk atmos- 
phere that distingu- 
, ishes the sexual and 
| social rivalry of Chris- 
\tine Fennimer and 
| Nancy Almar, the two 
‘beautiful American 
Society dames whose 
| duel for the affections 
of the eligible hero 
form the plot, the 
whole plot and noth- 
ing but the plot of 
Miss Anice Dver 
MILLeEr’s latest book. 
———- — Nature red in tooth 
and claw has not mothered them—they are too well-bred 
for that; they simply bite with their tongues. Mrs. Almar, 
who is married and purely piratical, comes off worst in the 
encounter, and the more artful Christine, ultimately falling 
in love with the object of her artifices, becomes human 
enough to marry him, despite his lapse from financial eligi- 
bility. The plot is a thin one, but smoothly and brightly 
unfolded. Unhappily Miss Mruuer lacks the gilt of delicate 
satire and the sense of humour that the society novel above 
all others seems to require. With a lighter and less 
matter-of-fact treatiment one would accept more easily the 


| overdrawing of her rather impossible felines. 








“Sie Charles Sykes, Director of Wood Production, has conferred 
with representatives of each section of the tailoring trade, with a 
view to simplifying the regulations and making possible a larger 
output of Standard suits."—Daily Paper. 


| We look forward to the part that this new clothing will 


play in the general scheme of afforestation. 





“ A lady visiting the town complained that she went to a licensed 
house and asked to be served with tea. She alleged that the licensee 
was very rude to her, and refused to grant her request. He [the 

| Superintendent of Police} desired to point out to license holders that 
| they were bound to provide proper accommodation and refreshment 
for man and beast."— West-Country Paper. 


And we desire to point out to the Superintendent that 
_ that is not the proper way to refer to a lady. 



































| gotten in this land of | 
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enterprising man has hit upon the 


“cannot be treated as a second-rate! novel idea of putting a notice on his | 


nation.” Not while it is represented safe, 
by tenth-rate noblemen: 
x * 


“ Not to be Taken Aw ay.” 


R A sapper of the Royal Engineers 
People are now asking who the, who climbed the steeple of a parish 
General is who has threatened not to! church and reached the clock told the 
write a book about the War? , local magistrates that he wanted to see 
x the dial. That, of course, is no real 
On Sunday week, at Tallaght, Co.| excuse in these days of cheap wrist- 
Dublin, seven men attacked a police-| watches. 
man. The campaign for a brighter| 
Sunday is evidently not wanted in! By order of the Local Government 
Ireland. ie | Board influenza has been made a noti- 
* | fiable disease. We sincerely hope that 
The United States Government is} this will be a lesson to it. 
sending a» Commission to investigate | 


industrial conditions in the British} An evening paper suggests that the 


Isles. Mr. Luoyp Grorar, we under-| Albert Hall should be purchased by the! 


stand, has courteously | 
offered to try to keep | 
one or two industries | 
going until the Com- | 
mission arrives. 


“Everything that 
happened more than a 
fortnight ago,” says 
Mr. Grorar Brrnarp 
SHaw in The Daily 
News, “always is for- 





~ 2S 


ws. 


political trifling.” We 
must draw what oom 
fort we can from the re- 
flection that Mr. Suaw | 
himself happened more 
than a fortnight ago. | 
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“Margarine,” says | THE 


an official notice, “ can |. o 

be bought anywhere after to-day.” | nation. We understand, however, that 

This is not the experience of the man our contemporary has been forestalled 

who entered an ironmonger’s shop and | by a gentleman who has offered to take 

asked for a couple of feet of it. it on the condition that a bathroom 
* (h. and ce.) is added. 


“AND HE'S LEFT THE LIGHT ON!” 


A woman who threatened to murder 
a neighbour was fined one shilling at| A correspondent writes to a paper 
Chertsey. We shudder to think what, to ask if it is necessary to have a licence 
it would have cost her if she had actually to play the cornet in the streets. 
carried out her threat. that is necessary, we understand, is a 
strong constitution and indomitable 

A contemporary refers to “those! pluck. 
abominable face-masks” now being 


- ‘ . + 
worn in London. Can this be a revival We are asked to deny the foolish 


of the late Mr. Ricuarpson’s campaign | allegation that several M.P.’s only went | 


against the wearing of whiskers ? into Parliament because they couldn't 
:' get sleeping accommodation elsewhere. 

“A Court of Justice is not a place of | . 
amusement,” said Mr. Justice Rocue;) Inconnection with the rush for trains 
at Manchester Assizes. Mr. Justice| on the Underground, an official is re- 
Darwina’s rejoinder is eagerly awaited. ported to have said that things would 
‘ be much better if everybody undertook 
We are informed by “ Hints for the} not to travel during the busiest hours. 
Home,” that “Salsify may be lifted) 
during the next'few days.” So may 

Susan, if you don’t watch out. 


An American journal advertises a 
‘lighthouse for sale. It is said to be 





MORNING AFTER THE BURGLARY. 


All | 
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The policeman who told the Islington 
| bus-driver to takeoff his influenza mask 
jis going on as well as can be expected. 


| Pwllheli Town Council is reported to 
have refused the offer of a German gun 
'as a trophy. The Council is apparently 
, piqued because it was not asked in the 
| first instance whether it wanted a war 
‘at all. ; 
* 
| All Metropolitan police swords have 
been called in. We decline to credit the 
,explanation that, in spite of constant 
| practice, members of the force kept 
| cutting their mouths. 
French politicians are advocating the 
i giving of an additional 
| vote for each child in 
'the family. In France, 
/it will be remembered, 
| the clergy are celibate. 
“ We are looking for 
ithe. ideal omnibus,” 
| says an official of the 
'L.G.0.C. We liad no 
| idea that they had lost 
‘it. Meanwhile their 
|other omnibus contin- 
lues to cause a good 
deal of excitement as it 
flashes by. 
| « Buildings occupied | 
by the League of Na- 
tions,” says The Daily 
' Mail, “ are to enjoy the 
‘benefits of extraterri- 
toriality.” It sounds a lot, but we were 
‘afraid it was going to be something 
/much more expensive than that. 
“ * 





| “In a month,” says a news item, 
| fourteen abandoned babies have been 
‘found in London.” Debauched, no 
| doubt, by the movies. 





A Striking Advertisement. 
“Negib Fahmy, Assistant Goods Manager 
Egyptian State Railways, was attacked by a 
discharged railway poster a short time ago.” 
Egyptian Gazette. 
“On Sunday morning the engine of the 
Paris-Marseilles express on arriving at the 
Gare de Lyon mounted the platform and only 
came to a standstill in front of the buffet.” 
Times. 
Machinery nowadays exhibits almost 


human intelligence. 


“ RournnemoutH.—Delicate or Chronic Lady 
received in charming house."— British Weekly. 
In the new army a gentleman may be 
“temporary ;" but once a lady always 
a lady. 
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THE HUN AS IDEALIST. 


A cumevess nation, very soft of heart, 








Anxious to do our reasonable part 
In reparation of the sins of others, 
We note with pained surprise 
How little we are loved by the Allies. 


What if the Fatherland was led astray 


ured to pursue Ambition’s. naughty way 
(And incidentally make earth a shambles), 
All through a wicked Kaiser— 
Are they, for that blind fault, to brutalize her? 





Just when we hoped the past was clean forgot, 
They want us to restore their goods and greenery! 
They want us to replace upon the spot 
The “theft” (oh, how unfair!) of that machinery 
By which our honest. labours 
Might have secured the markets of our neighbours! 


Bearing the cross for other people’s crime, 
ager to purge the wrong by true repentance, 
When,to a purer air’ we fain would climb, 
How can we do it under such a sentence? 
Is this the law of Love, 
Supposed to animate the Blesséd Dove ? 


Oh, not for mere material loss alone, 
Not for our trade, reduced to pulp, we whimper, 
But for our dashed illusions we make moan, 
Our spiritual aims grown limp and limper, 
Our glorious aspirations 
Touching a really noble League of Nations. 


So, like a phantom dawn, it fades to dark, 
This vision of a world made new and better; 
And he whose heayenly notes recalled the lark 


Soaring in air without an earthly fetter— . 
Witson is gone, the mystic, 
Whose views, like ours, were so idealistic! 0. S. 





GOOD-BYE TO THE AUXILIARY PATROL. 
I.—Tue Sarr. 

WueEn it was announced that we were to be paid off and 
that the gulls and porpoises that help to make the Dogger 
Bank the really jolly place it is would know us no more, 
there was, | admit, a certain amount of subdued jubilation 
on board. It is true that the Mate and the Second Engineer 
fox-troited twice round the deck and into the galley, where 
they upset a ship’s-tin of gravy; and the story that the 
Trimmer, his complexion liberally enriched with oil and 


Skipper by his privy pseudonym of “ Plum-face,” cannot be 
lightly discredited; but at the same time I think each one 
of us felt a certain twinge of regret. Life in the future apart 


ficists must have known a similar feeling on Armistice day. 

Although to the outsider one trawler may look very like 
another, to us who know them personally they differ in 
character and have their little idiosyncrasies no less than 
other people. Some are quite surly and obstinate, others 
good-humoured and light-hearted; where one exhibits all 





t 
i 
as skittish and full of fun as a magistrate on the Bench. 


Keen to embrace the whole wide world as brothers, 


From homely paths, the scene of childlike gambols, | 


coaldust, embraced the Lieutenant and excitedly hailed the | 


from our trawler seemed impossible, almost absurd. Paci- | 


the stately dignity of a College head-porter another may be | 
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iscrubbed and a string of bunting hoisted at the foremast. 
| It is surprising. : 

| Taking her all in all our trawler was a good sort, one of 
‘the best. When steaming head to wind in a heavy sea she 
| cortainly shipped an amazing quantity of water, and even 
in a comparative calm she would occasionally fling an odd 
bucketful or so of North Sea down the neck or into the sea- 
| boots of the unwary ; but it was only her sense of fun. She 
| took particular delight in playing it on a new member of 
the crew; it made him feel at home. 

She was not what you would call a really clean ship— 
as the Skipper said, if you washed your hands one day they 
| were just as bad again the next—but anyone who makes a 
|fuss over a trifle like that is no true-born sailorman. We 
| all loved her and were proud of her speed, for she could 
| make nine knots at a push. Even the Second Engineer, 
| who had been a fireman in the Wilson line, was moved to 
admit in a moment of admiration that she didn’t do so badly 
|for a floating pig-trough, which was no meagre praise from | 
a man with such a past. | 
| She was a touchy ship, quick to resent and avenge a 
,slight on her good name. We had a strange Lieutenant 
one trip who came from a depét ship at Southampton and 

; wore a monocle. He was rather sore at having to ex- 
| change a responsible harbour billet for the command of a 
mere sea-going trawler, and expressed the opinion that 
|there might be more disgustingly dirty ships afloat than 
jours, but if so they were not allowed out during official 
|daylight. We felt her quiver from stem to stern with rage 
She took her revenge that evening as the Lieutenant was 
coming aft for tea. It was a floppy sea and he unwisely 

| ventured along the windward side of the casing, and she 
|seized her opportunity. The Mate picked him up out of 
the scuppers and we dried his clothes over the boilers, but 

| the monocle was never seen again, The crew were not so 
sympathetic as they might have been; they felt that he 
had asked for it. 

But, though her personal beauty would not have been 
unrivalled at a Cowes Regatta and her somewhat erratic 
motions were not calculated to bring balm to the soul of an 
unseasoned mariner, she was a faithful ship, and no one 
could ever question her courage. At the sight of a hostile 
periscope she used positively to see red, and she once 
steamed across a mine-field without turning a batch-cover. 
Throughout her naval career she was a credit to the White 
Ensign and bravely upheld the proud traditions of her 
ancestors. 

She is to be handed back to her owners and will pre- 
sumably return to the more peaceful occupation of deep-sea 
fishing. It will be strange to think of her still labouring 
away out there on the Nor’-East Rough whilst we who have 
shared her trials so long are following once more the less 
arduous ways of the land. If she prove as eager in the 
pursuit of her undersea quarry as she was on the trail of 
the U-Boat I would not change places with the cod and 
haddocks of the North Sea for the prize-money of an 
Admiral. Good luck to her! 
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“som fully qualified, wishes to obtain appointment, with Flying 
School or Aircraft Firm.”-—Technical Paper. 
Judging by his advertisement he is an expert in looping. 


“Station Officer R. D. Coleman, who has been for ten years in 
| charge of the Lewisham station of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade (in 
| which he has served 282 years), retired on Tuesday last. Sub-officer 
| Seadden was recently the medium of presenting to him a marble-cased 
timepiece and ornaments from the officers and men of the brigade.” 

° 


| 
Local Paper. 


There was one trawler at our base so vain that they could| But what use will the clock be to a man for whom time 
never get her to enter the lockpits until her decks had been | obviously stands still ? 
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THE DAWN OF INTELLIGENCE IN BERLIN. 


First Tevron. “AFTER 
BEATEN IN THE FIELD. ARE WE DOWN-HEARTED?” 
Seconp Teuton. “JA!” 


ALL IT SEEMS THAT OUR EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY WAS 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

Owty a few months ago our William 
and his trusty troop swoo upon a 
couple of Bosch field batteries flounder- 
ing in a soft patch on the far side of 
Tournai. William fflicted their gun 
teams with his little Hotchkiss gadget, 
then prepared to gallopthem. Hehad 
unshipped his knife and was offering 


his sergeant long odds on scoring first 


“pink,” when our two squadron trum- 
peters trotted out from a near-by 
coppice and solemnly puffed ‘Cease 
Pire”’—for all the world as if it was 
the end of a field-day on the Plain and 
time to trot home totea. William was 
furious, 

“There y'are,” he snorted. “ Just 
because I happened to have a full troop 
out for once, all my horses fit, no wire 
or trenches in the way, the burst of 
the season ahead and the only chance 
I've had in four and a-half years of 
doing a really artistic bit of carving 
they must go and stop the ruddy War. 
Poo! ain't that the bally Army ll 
over? Bah! I’ve done with it.” 

So he filled in the bare patches in 


| every Demobilisation Form Z 15 he 
| could lay pen to. 


Taking the proud motto of the Monp 
dynasty—" Make yourself necessary” 
—for guide, he became something 
different every day in his quest after 
an “‘ Essential Trade.” He was in turn 
a one-man-business, a railway-porter, 
a coal-miner, a farmer, a NORTHCLIFFE 
leader-writer, a taxi-baron, @ jazz-pro- 
fessor and a non-union barber. At one 
moment he was single, an orphan alone 
and unloved; at another he had a 
drunken wife, ten consumptive young 
children and several paralytic old 
parents to support. All to no avail; 
nobody would believe him. 

Then one day he heard from a friend 
who by the simple expedient of posing 
as a schoolmaster for a few minutes 
was now in “civvies” and getting three 
nae hunting and four days’ golf a 
week, 


William grabbed up yet another 


| A.F. Z 15, and dedicated his life to the 





intellectual uplift of the young. 

This time he drew a reply and by 
return, 

Corps H.Q. held the view that he, 
William, was the very fellow they had 
been looking for, longing for, praying 
for. They had him appointed Regi- 
mental Kduecgtional Officer (without 
increase of rank, pay or allowances) on 
the spot, and would he get on with it, 
please, and indent through them for any 
materials required in the furtherance of 
the good work ? 

William was furious. Confound the 


}tape-worms take him for? A blithering 
pedagogue in cap, gown and horn 
spectacles? He kicked the only sound 
chair in the Mess to splinters, cursed 
for two hours and sulked for twenty- 





four. After which childish display he 


on Corps’ Educational Branch for four 
hundred treatises on elementary Arabic, | 


ject in which he was even remotely | 
competent to instruct. 

Corps H.Q. tore up his indent. It) 
was absurd, they said, to suppose that | 
the entire regiment intended emigrating | 
to Arabia on demobilisation, William | 
must get in touch with the men and | 
find out what practical everyday trades 
they were anxious to take up. 

William was furious, “Isn't that! 
the rotten Staff all over?” he fumed. 
“Make an earnest and conscientious 
effort to give the poor soldiers a leg-up 
with a vital, throbbing, commercial and 
classical patois and the brass-bound 
perishers choke you off! Poo-bah! 
Na bs 

Then he pulled himself together again 
and indented on Corps Educational 
Branch once more, this time for “‘ Lions; 
menagerie; one.”” Corps came down 
on William like St. Paul’s Cathedral | 
falling down Ludgate Hill. What the! 
thunder did he mean by it? Trying | 
to be funny with them, was he? He 
must explain himself instantly—Grrrr! | 

William was very calm, Couldn't 
understand what all this unseemly up- | 
roar was about, he wrote. Everything | 
was in order. Obeying their esteemed 
instructions to the letter he had made 


practical everyday trades they were 
wishful to learn, and, finding one stout 
fellow who was very anxious to enter 


on. 
Furthermore, while on the subject, 
when they forwarded the lion, would 
they be so good as to include a muzzle 
in the parcel, as he thought it would 
be as well to have some check on the 
creature during the preliminary lessons. 
Corps H.Q.’s reply to this was brief 
and witty. They instructed the Ad- 
jutant to cast William under arrest. 
William was furious. PaTLanper. 








From a speech at a St. Andrew's Day 
dinner :— 

**The Navy have but recently had a partial 
reward in the unparralleled spectacle of the 
surrender of the bulk of the German fleet 
which run lies swigly in Scotish waters, which 
now lies snugly, as is meet and fittinf, in 
Scottish for ever. Loud cheers,”’ 

South American Paper. 


It is inferred that the printer was at 





Staff! What did the blighted red- 





the dinner. 


pulled himself together and indented | 


Arabic being the sole respectable sub- | 


public life as a lion-tamer, he had in- | 
dented for a lion for the chap to practise lovely ostrich feathers. 
What could be more natural?| groom was a perfect dear. I kissed | 
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PRINCESS CHARMING. 


Once upon a time there was a Royal 
christening. 

It was a very grand christening and 
the highest in the land were among 
the assembled guests. There was more 
than one Royal Personage present, and 
many lords and ladies and ambassa- 
dors and plenipotentiaries and all man- 
ner of dignified and imposing people. 

For it was a real Princess that was 
being christened, which is a thing that 
does not occur every day in the year. 

Quite a number of fairies were there 
too. Fairies are very fond of christen- 
ings, and there are always a good many 
of them about on these occasions, 

They were very lavish in their gifts. 

One gave the baby beauty; another 
gave her a sweet and gentle disposition ; 
another, charm of manner; a fourth, a 
quick and intelligent mind. She really 
was a very fortunate baby, so many 





and so varied were the gifts bestowed | 


upon her by the fairy folk. 
Last of all came the Fairy Queen. 
She arrived late, having come on 
from a coster’s wedding in the [ast 


End of London, a good many miles | 


away. 
She was rather breathless and her 


crown was a little on one side, indeed | 


her whole appearance was a trifle dis- 
hevelled. 

“Oh, my dear,” she murmured to her 
chief lady-in-waiting as she bustled 
lightly up the aisle, “I’ve had such a 
time. It was a charming wedding. 


The tinned-salmon was delicious, and | 


there were winkles—and gin. 


1 only j 
inquiries among the men as to what| just tasted the gin, of course, for luck, | 


you know, but really it was very good. | 


I had no idea——— And there was a 


real barrel-organ, and we danced in | 


the street. 
bride 


The 


the ceremony was taking place. “|! 


Suppose you ‘ve already given her most | 


of the nice things?” 

The lady-in-waiting rapidly enumer 
ated the fairy-gifts which the fairies 
had bestowed upon the child. 

The Queen looked at the baby. 

“What a darling!” she said; “ I must 
give her something very nice.” She 
hovered a moment over the child's 
head. “She shall marry the man of 
her choice,” she said, “ and live happily 
ever after,” 

There was a little stir among tlie 
fairies. The lady-in-waiting laid her 
hand on the Queen’s arm. 





“I’m afraid Your Majesty ‘has for- 





Nei 





The bride had the most 


him. I kissed everyone, I think. We 
all did... Now what about this 
baby?” For by this time they had 


reached that part of the church where | 





| 





HORI pine More 
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a aibe oe 
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| the people whe were assembled 
| church; she had indeed forgotten for 


| care. She’s a -darling, and she shall that. 
| marry the man of her heart. I’m sure | Charming is. R. F. 
| it will be someone nice. You'll see, | 
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Lieut. X. (in Paris for the Peace Conference) VOUS FEREZ LE POLISSON AVEC UN PEU DE LINGERIE.” 
gotten, she said; “this is a Royal Che other fairies were still a little | THE 1930 FLYING SCANDAL. 
Baby. |perturbed. They shook their heads} Z ear é se 

“Well,” said the Queen, “ what of} doubtfully and w hispered to one another To the Editon oj “ The Wireless News. 
that?” las they floated out of the church. It Ist June, 1930. 

“ You know we rather make it a rule| wasn’t done. Dear Sin,—I wish to protest through 
not to interfere in these matters in the} “If only she had made it a King’s | your columns against the outrageous 
case of Royalty,” said the lady-in-| son,” the chief lady-in-waiting muttered | behaviour of the drivers of public air 
waiting. “We generally leave it to|to herself. “Th it would have made it conveyances on the Brighton Front. 
the family. You see they usually prefer} so much better. But ‘the man of her Yesterday I and othe: passengers 
] : , boarded a ramshackle aero-A-bane (the 


to make their own arrangements. There | choice '—so very vague.’ ' 
are reasons. We can give a great deal,| The Fairy Queen, however, was quite floor of which was covered with mnusty 
but we can’t do everything. “Besides, | happy She laughed at the solemn |straw) with the intention of having a 


it would hardly be fair. They have so| faces of her retinue. | joy-trip”’ to Rottingdean. The fare 
many advantages " | “You'll see,” she repeated, “it will| was two shillings and sixpence. We 
The Fairy Queen looked round at all | be quite all right.” And she flew gaily had not mounted five hundred feet into 

. n the! off to Fairvland. the air before the driver yelled to us, 

; ‘Nah then, another ‘arf-a-chrahn all 


the moment what a very important This isn’t a fairy story at all, That’s rahnd or I'll loop the loop.” We 
oceasion this was. Then she looked at the nicest part about it It all replly were forced to comply with the demand 
the baby. happened And the real name of the/of this highwayman of the atmo- 
“TI don't care,” she sa‘d, “I don't Princess Oh, but I needn't tell you | spheric thoroughfares; but on alighting 
t. Everybody knows who Princess | 1 took the first opportunity of giving 
his number to a policeman. 
One sighs for the old-fashioned cour- 


> 








it ll be all right.”’ sl Ale tesy of the taxi-cab driver of another 
: - wre =) ztter received at a Demobilisation ‘ 
She kissed the baby's forehead, and Pe r received at a Vemobilisation | decade, 
, : Bp fice: | ’ ° ‘ a . , 
the little Princess opened wide her | * Yours, elc., ConsTanr Reaper, 
| “T have Certified that I Pte. - as got 





blue eyes and smiled. Several pec ple | Urgent on the L N W R Curzan St goods as - , 
Commercial Altruism. 








noticed it. also taken a Weeks Notice from Feburary 2nd . 
* Did you see the baby smile at the | te9th to Leave Colours on His Magesties forces W hy nes give dary’ jaded palate a& now 
Bishop ?” they said to one another | nd allso beg to Resign. Signed Pte. ——.” —— k ye ne ony. This is a 
: ‘ : os a : ‘ . if you smoke Our Tobacco, otherwise not nearly 
afterwards. But then, you see, nobody | Private —— was evidently taking no so impossible as you think.”* y 
but the baby could see the Fairy Queen. ' chances. Port Elizabeth Paper, 
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Turmer (contemplating new hand). “WELL, AT ALL EVENTS HE DON’T SEEM TO BE INFECTED WITH THIS HERE LABOUR UNREST.” 














THE ARK, 


The Dean of Lixcotn is reported to have 
informed the Lower House of Convocation 


| that he “simply did not believe’ in the 


Biblical episode of the Ark.] 

Tue dangerous voyage at length is 
oer 

And she has crossed the oilcloth floor 

And grounded on the woolly mat, 

The wooded slopes of Ararat. 

Upon this lately flooded land 

It's very difficult to stand 

The animals in double row, 

When some have lost a leg or so; 

A book is best to carry those 

Who still feel sea-sick in their toes. 

For Noau and his sons and wives 

This is the moment of their lives; 

They walk together up and down 

In stiff wide hat and dressing-gown, 

Well pleased to greet the dove once 
more, 

Who landed safe the day before. 


You recollect that day of rain, 

Of drumming roof, of streaming pane, 

How, just before the hour of tea, 

A great light bathed the nursery ; 

And you those tiresome tresses shook 

Back from your eyes and whispered, 
“ Look!” 

The day-lost sun was sinking low, 

Pilling the world with after-glow ; 


|obliged to re-score one movement in 


We saw together, you and I, 
| which four “ Big Berthas”’ were promin 


A rainbow right across the sky. 


| bility of securing any of these instru- 
iments since the Armistice. He has, 
however, with admirable resource sub- 
stituted parts for four influenza mi- 
crobes. 
MUSICAL GOSSIP FROM THE ‘ee ~ but + Phe - ane a 
‘h r 1 conciliatory spint to the Dritish army 
we — . eeu rs wae ‘of cietadlen he has introduced in the 
For the last twenty years," writes | Pjnale an adaptation of a well-known 
M. Jean-Aupry, a distinguished French | patriotic song, which is marked on the 
musical critic, “the temple of German | margin, “ Die W.A.A.C. am Rhein.” 
music has been no longer at Bonn, or : 
Weimar, or Munich, or Bayreuth, but | 


* 7 ’ c 
Though years divide us, old and grey, 
From childhood’s distant yesterday ; 
In spite of unbelieving Deans 
We still know what a rainbow means. 














‘* High Life Below Stairs.” 


at Essen. The modern German or-| 47 yon SO ial sili iad, 
. ? abie an t er). ae a) I 
chestra, with Strauss and Mahler, PI 


. Scotland, England; good wage.”—Scolsman. 
was concerned more with the preoecu- 


pations of artillery and the siege-train | 
than with those of real music. It! 
desired to become a rival of Krupp.” 
These remarks are borne out in a 
remarkable way by the latest news of 
Srravss. It has always been very 
difficult to obtain precise intelligence 
about his works, owing to his notorious | 
aversion from publicity, and we accord- 


** ANGLING, 


Locu Tay.—Kitiu.—Mr. C. B. , Lon- 





changed. 
27 1b.”— Scotsman. 


| But are these lures quite sportsmanlike? 


From a “ table of contents " :— 
“Sprectan ARTICLES. 
The German ‘ Soul ’—To Rise Like a 





ingly give this information with all Phonix 10 
reserve, simply for what it is worth. hele seis: oki eae 


i It is to the effect that, while retaining Glasgow Herald. 


| the parts for three Minenwerfen in his| Agreed; or, as they say in the House 
new Battle Symphony, he has been| of Lords, “ the Contents have it.” 








} don, had on Beans and pease quiet and un- | 
Feeding offals 17th one salmon, | 


| 
| 


jently engaged, owing to the impossi- 


There are no French horns in | 
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KISMET. 


Tuoser old comrades, Sergeant Kippy 
and Gunner Toady, stood on the steps 
of the Convalescent Home and re 
garded the peaceful country-side which, 


| in South Devon, is a sedative even i 


| February. 





Gunner Toady had come over for 
the day, and Kippy, as an inhabitant 
of the Home, had been exercising his 
prerogative of showing a guest over 
the estate. During the great advanc« 
which proved to be the expiring effort 
of the Hun, the Gunner had acquired 
a shortened leg, which still caused him 
to revolt against sustained physical 
exertion. 

He leant upon his stick and listened 
while Kippy the indefatigable drew 
up a programme of a iurther tour to 
some outlying buildings. 

“And you ‘aven’t seen the 
‘ouse,”” concluded that*wortby, enthu 
siastically waving his remaining arm 
in the direction of a far shubbery. 

‘ Melin-’ouses in Febuary is lugoo- 
brious,” said the Gunner: “we'll 
remain at the chatoo.” 

Kippy sat down on the top siep. 

‘Curious, he said, “to think there 
ain't no war on. Makes you feel idle, 
Remember that day at 
(Coulommiers), when we first got inter 
dooced?” The Gunner nodded. “ ’ Bout 
a thousand years ago that was, an’ not 
‘alf a beano—’orse, foot and guns; no 
stinks, no blinkin’ fireworks and old 
Von Kiuck gettin’ ‘ome pronto.” 

“ Yes,’ his companion said slowly, 
as he lowered himself to sit beside 
Kippy, “that was September ‘I4. | 
took my first knockout there, an’ then 
clicked with you again in Southmead 
‘Ospital at Bristol.” 

“An’,” Kippy took up the tale, “ we 
come together agen at the end o° ‘15 
in the old salient at W ipers, "ag in ‘16 
we was foregathered on the Somme 
That ’s where I gut my first dose of 
Fritz’s gas. Put me in Blighty three 
months, that did; an’ lL won the ten 
stone clock-golf putting championship 
of ’Ereford.” 

“ Yes,” said the Gunner ruminatively, 
‘we ve had to handle all sorts in this 
show; wy, I've played a game called 
Badminton with a real princess a 
jumpin’ about t’other side of the net. 
0’ course it ain’t discipline.” 

“Well,” said Kippy, “1 got two 
service before the War That 


melin- 


‘ ? 
Coolomeers 


years 


| makes six an’ a bit; and next month | 


Shall ‘ave my Mark 1919 patent arm 
complete with all the 
ments and get intocivvies. Then what 
for a job o’ paper-'anging. 

Gunner Toady gave a slight start, 
but at onee passed into a state ol deep 


late =f develop 
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his, ahd } 
Babin’ hat 
Bi si diht |! 
ail dik j 


HOW WAS It YOU NEVER LET YOUR 


URRN TAE WRITE.” 





MOTHER KNOW YOU'D WON Tur V.C.?" 














After 


he delivered his 


retlection " protracted pause 
mature judgment. 


‘Course, 


in wot them Mahomets eall Kismet. 
No gettin’ away from it——” 
“QOo's Kismet?” interrupted Kippy. | 


It’s nie and you gettin’ mixed up 
so intimate over ‘arf o’ France and the 
‘ole o’ Flanders. Like two needles in 
a blinkin’ ‘aystack clickin’ every time 
an’ taint as if the Gunners dossed down 
reglar with the Line either. An’ now 
you talks about paper-'anging.” 

Gunner Toady paused impressively 
and continued, “ Now you'd ‘ardly be- 
lieve it, but before I joined the reg’ment 
in 09 I was a master-plasterer workin’ 
in Fulbam. 

‘Lumme!’’ exclaimed Kippy, “ wy, 
[ was at Putney then, and I only ‘eard 


he said slowly, “1 believe} 


the other day that there's a nice little 
apray-lar-gur connection to be worked 
up at Walham Green. 'Ow about callin’ 
ourselves ‘ Messrs. Toady and Kippy 
Decorators?’ 

“That's what it means,” said the 
partner. “It’s Kismet right 
enough, and there ain’t no gettin’ away 
from it.” 

“And we might add,” said Kippy, 
with a touch of inspiration——“* we might 
add, * Late Contractors to His Majes- 
ty’s Goverment.’ ”’ 


senior 








* Wanted, by middle-aged Lady, position o 
trust, Housekeeper, Companion, widower 
lady, priest.”—Jrish Paper. 

We suppose it is all right, but a hasty 
reader might well take it for another 
ex-problem. 
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THE TWO VISITS, 
1888, 1919. 
(“ Dispersal Areas, 10a, 10b, 10c— 
Crystal Palace.”) 
Ir was, I think, in 88 
That Luck or Providence or Fate 
Assumed the more material state 
Of Aunt (or Great-Aunt) Alice, 
And took (the weather being fine 
And Bill, the eldest, only nine) 
‘Three of us.by the Brighton line 
To see the Crystal Palace. 


Observe us, then, an eager four 
\dvancing on the Western Door 
Or possibly the Northern, or— , 
Well, anyhow, advancing ; 
Aunt Alice bending from the hips, 
And Bill in little runs and trips, 
And John with frequent hops and 
skips, 
While 1 was fairly dancing. 


Aunt Alice pays; the turnstile clicks, | 

And with the happy crowds we mix 

To gaze upon——well, I was six, 
Say, getting on for seven ; 

And, looking back on it to-day, 

The nsemories have passed away— 

I find that I can only say 
(Roughly) to gaze on heaven. 





Ileaven it was which came to pass 
Within those magic walls of glass | 
(Though William, like a silly ass, | 
Had lost my bag of bull’s-eyes). | 
The wonders of that wonder-hall! | 
The—all the things I can’t recall, 
And, dominating over all, 
The statues, more than full-size. | 


\dam and Niobe were there, 

Diskagii much the worse for wear, 

Samson before he'd cut his hair, 
Lord Byron and Apollo; 

\ female group surrounded by 

A camel (though I don't know 
why) 

\nd all of them were ten feet high 
And all, | think, were hollow. 


| 
| 


These gods looked down on us and 
smiled 

To see how utterly a child 

Ly simple things may be beguiled 
To happiness and laughter ; 


lt warmed their kindly hearts to see By 


The joy of Bill and John and me 


From ten to lunch, from lunch to tea, | Comforting blaze as T pushed Frederic’s 
chair to the fire; “ behold the result of 


|my day’s labours in your behalf. Your 
hot bath and hot breakfast, dear, were 
| just camouflage to keep from you, the 
centre of gravity, our desperate straits, 
When I went to give Cook her orders 


From tea to six or after. 


That evening, when the day was 
dead, 

‘They tucked a babe of six in bed, 

\rranged the pillows for his head, 


When one is six one cannot tell ; 
And Jobn, who at the Palace fell 
A victim to the Blondin Belle, 
Is wedded to another ; 
And I, my intimates allow, 
Have lost the taste for bull’s-eyes 
now, 5 . 
And baldness decorates the brow 
Of Bill, our elder brother. 


Well, more than thirty years have 
passed ... 

But all the same on Thursday last 
My heart was beating just as fast 
Within that Hall of Wonder ; 

My bliss was every bit as great 
As what it was in ’B5— 
Impossible to look sedate 
Or keep my feelings under. 


The gods of old still gazed upon 
The scene where, thirty years agone, 
The lines of Bill and me and Jobn 
Were cast in pleasant places ; 
And“ Friends,” | murmured,“ what's 
the odds 
If you are rather battered gods ? 
This is no time for lehabods 
And eheu—er— fugaces,” 


Ah, no; I did not mourn the years’ 

Fell work upon those poor old dears, 

Nor Prrr nor Venus drew my tears 
And set me slowly sobbing ; 

I hailed them with a happy laugh 

And slapped old Samson on the calf, 

And asked a member of the staff 
For “ Officers Demobbing.” 


That evening, being then dispersed, 
I swear (as | had sworn it first 
When three of us went on the burst 

With Aunt, or Great-Aunt, Alice), 
“ Although one finds, as man or boy, 
A thousand pleasures to enjoy, , 
For happiness without alloy 

Give me the Crystal Palace!’ 


A. A, M. 








COAL-DUST. 


“Hap a good day?” said Frederic 


cheerily, stamping the snow off his 
| boots as [ met him at the front-door. 


“That depends,” I said, “on what 


you call a good day.” 


“You haven't been dull?” said 
‘ederic. 
“Oh, no,” I said, indicating the 


And saw the lights were shaded ; | this morning I found her as black as a 
loo sleepy for the Good-night kiss | sweep and in a mood to correspond, 
His only conscious thought was this: She pointed to a few lumps of coal in 


“ No man shall ever taste the bliss 
That | this blesséd day did.” 


the kitchen scuttle and said, ‘I’ve 
sifted all that dust in the cellar, Ma'am, 
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land these are the only lumps | could | 
find. There's only enough to cook one | 
more dinner.’ ”’ 

“ My dear girl,” said Frederic, “ why 
wait till there is no coal before ordering 
| more?" 
“Hear me,” I cried. “ A fortnight 
lago I ordered some. The man asked, | 
|*Have you any coal?’ I said | had a 
‘little. He said,‘ You are lucky to have 
lany. Dozens of people have no coal | 
at all. I can promise nothing,’ 

“A week ago I went again. ‘ Have 
| you any coal?’ he asked, ‘Still a very 
little,’ I said faintly. ‘Hundreds of 
people,’ he said, ‘have no coal at all, 
| I can promise you nothing.’ 
| “Well, after I had spent an how 
ithis morning distributing whiffy oil 
‘lamps all over the house, I went again 
to the coal merehant. He froze me 
with a look. ‘When ean you send in 
my ¢ mal?’ I tried to say ib jauntily, 
but my teeth clattered. * Have you no 
coal?’ he said, and his frigid eye 
pierced me. ‘Q-o-only a little dust, 
which has been at the bottom of the 
cellar for two years 
coal dust,”” I added eagerly, * whic! 


drawit ¢-room 


cannot be used on the kitchen fire 
‘You are lucky,’ he said,‘ to have that 
There are thousands of people in this 
town with no coal at all. We can 
promise you nothing.’ 
o ' 

“] came home, and after luncheon 

donning my Red Cross uniform, | told 


1 


Mary that if people called she coul 
show them into the coal-cellar, where 
I should be; and, armed with a garden 
fork, | proceeded thither and dug dil 
gently for a whole hour, I know 1 
exactly why a hen clucks when she 
has laid an egg. KEvery time | found 
a lump—-and I found as many as six 
I simply had to call Cook and Mary to 
come and see.” 
“What fun!’ 


comfortably. 


murmured liederie 


“ 1] venture to suggest, dear, that the 
thing is beyond a joke. When I next 
go to the coal-monger’s I shall say in 
reply to the inevitable question, ‘A 
little coal-dust in the cellar and a good 
deal on the chairs and tables and on my 
hands and face;’ and L know he will 
say: ‘ You are lueky to have even that 
There are millions in this town who, 
And so the thing will go on 
until one day he asks, ‘ Have you no 
fuel at all?’ when | can hear ny sell 
replying, ‘Only two chairs and one 
wardrobe,’ and he will reply ic.ly,' You 
are lucky to have that. Mverybody else 


ete., ete.’ 


is dead because they had sot even } 


that.’ 
“And Frederic,” I added abruptly 
‘‘as a coal-miner I demand tho mint 


inum wage for my day—your Lot bath 


to-morrow morning.” 


——— ow 
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or,as heis more often called,“ Mobbles.”’ | you've made it all muddy.” 
“ He stays because he doesn’t go.”’ “Tt is simply this,” said Mobbles;|as he is being retained he cant go, 


| classes—those who are available to go | quite clearly — 
and those who are eligible to stay.” el: Shut up,” said the Adjutant. “I)| Adjutant grasped a message-pad and | 
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“My DEAR, YOU'RE NOT GOING TO THE LINKS TO-DAY?” 
“On, YES, AUNTIE, I SHALL TRY AND PUT IN A ROUND.” 
“Bur ir's pourrneg! Wuy, I Wovu.pn’r SEND A DOG OUT TO GOLF IN SUCH WEATHER.” 
7 ae . same boat. as Y, the position would be * Quite,” said the Adjutant’s child. | 
YEN SZ N. ; “Rd i 3 ges - 
DEMOBILISATION different. Y is here because, though «“ Well, then, put it in another way,” | 
aA) Oat - - So on . . . , os 
Tun Srruation Mape Crear. eligible for release, he is available for | said the Adjutant. ‘ X can’t be demo- | 
“ Tv is quite clear,” said the Adjutant, | retention.” bilised because there is no reason for 
“that Second-Ljeut. X must stay.” | «The problem appeared quite simple | his going, and he can’t stay because 


“Of course,” said theG.O.C. Demobs, | at first,"’ said the Adjutant, “ but now | there is no authority for retaining him. | 
| In other words, to put it quite clearly, | 


“Yes,” said the Adjutant’s child, full, | “is he eligible for retention or merely | and as he is being demobilised he isn't | 


like the elephant’s child, of insatiable; available for release? If the former,|to be retained. Do I make myself 
. , . ls ° a" sue . 99 5 
curiosity, “‘ X stays because he is re-|is he available for demobilisation, and | clear? 


tained for selection until he isselected | if the latter, is he eligible for retention ? “Quite,” said the Adjutant’s child. 
for retention, or, to put it more clearly, | No; what I mean is just this—Is he} Mobbles was beyond speech and | 
he belongs to a class which could go if | here or ishe——- No; I'l start again. busily engaged in working it out on 
it had any reason for going and ‘if it | Is he retained, and if not why not?” | paper in decimals. 

wanted to go and wasn’t retained as/ . “ Exactly,” said the Adjutant’s child.| There was a knock at the door; a sig 
eligible or wasn't eligible for retention. |“Is he under thirty-seven, and if so} naller brought a wire, “ Report immedi- | 
In other words he is in one of the two} why was he born in 1874, or, to put it | ately position of Second-Lieut. X.” 
There was a moment's silence as the | 


“Or; conversely,” said Mobbles, | want to get it clear before you confuse | thought deeply what to say. He wrote 


| “those who are available to stay and|me again. We'll start afresh. X is| a few lines and then looked up. “ This | 


those who are eligible to go.” - leligible to go because he joined the|is what I have said: ‘Second-Lieut. 
* Exactly,” said the Adjutant; “but | Army before 1916. On the other hand, | X staying if retained, but available to 

which?” being under thirty-seven, he must stay.” | go if eligible; also eligible for reten- | 
“The other,” said the Adjutant’s; “That must, I think, be wrong,” said | tion if available > Am T clear?” 

child, “Now, if he was only in the! Mobbles. 3 * Quite,” said the Adjutant’s child, 
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DOWN WITH ANYTHING 


FOR THE 


STILL, 


AM TO LIE BUT A LAMB, 


Bota Lions (together). 


GOOD, 


PUBLIC 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Monday, February 17th.—On the 
motion for the rejection of the Bill to 
relieve Ministers from the necessity 
of re-election, Mr. Pemperton .BinunG 
incidentally revealed the hort ilying fact 
that he has compiled anothe: 
Black Book, containing a full list 
of the Prime MINISTER'S election 
pledges. They do not quite come 


up to the notorious figure of 
17,000; but they total 1,211, 
which seems enough to go on 
with, and they are all “ cross 


referenced.” 
More serious, from the Gover 
nt’s point of view, W 


LS Lie 


lie 
criticism of some of their regular 


supporters. Lord WINTER TM ‘, 
speaking as an old Member of 
the House though he till | 
yuthful enough to be its “ baby 
he was fifteen years agi 
iffirmed the value of by-elections 


is a gauge fot public opi 


Major GRAEME, one of the new 


Coalitionists, thought 1t would 
be a mistake to part with a 
neans of testing the vecord of a 
Ministry which the War ha . 


swollen to the size ol a 


iritn, 

As the soft answe! 
GENERAL 
VELT would 
Dp 


ing storm, the LeApER o} 


sof the ArToRNE) 
whom the late Mr. Roos: 
have probably termed 
3sy-footed ”’ failed to queil eris 


roe tlovs 





ox 


s 
iL 
4 
\ 








WINSTON 
MOSLEY 


PORTKALI 
LY MR 


Ot 


A PROMISING YOUNG ARTIST 
bowed before it and offered to agree to 
the insertion in the Bill of a time-limi 

Something had evidently annoyed 
Mr. Devury. Whether it was the 
intimation that the new Housing Bill 


not to apply to lreland (which h 


Wis 
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had similar legislation for years past),| CELLOR with an occasion for deliver- 
or that in future the out-of-work dona-|ing his maiden speech. This he did 
tion in that country would be contined | with proper solemnity, though once he 
to persons possessing more or less right | slipped into his after-dinner style and 
to it, or (most probably) that an inter- addressed his august audience as “ My 
fering Saxon had announced his inten-| Lords and Gentlemen.” His nearest 
tion of moving a “Cali of the House”! approach to an epigram was the re- 
: mark that “the nation had been 
living on its capital and liking it,” 
On the whole he took a hopeful 
view of the situation—more so 
than Lord Lanspownr, who ex- 
pressed “the profoundest dis- 
may” at our increasing indebted- 
ness. Fortunately His Lordship's 
gloomy prophecies have not in- 
variably proved correct. 

After Question-time in the Com- 
mons Mr. Borromiey made bitter 
complaint to the Sreaker that 
he had been evicted from his 
favourite corner-seat by the Mem- 
ber for South-East St. Paneras. 
Mr, Lowrner administered chilly 
consolation. little 
tretemps were apt to occur at the 
beginning of every new Parlia 


“hy 


| hese con- 


lay down a hard-and-fast rule 


GOVERNMENT PROMISES. on the subject before it was 


scessary. 
ANOTHER BLACK BOOK, ne eal 


LILLING COMPILES 


Old Parliamentarians will re- 

rder to get the recalcitrant Sinn member the long-continued struggle 

Feiners to take up their Parliamentary between Mr. Gisnson Bow.es and a 

es, I do not know. At any rate colleague who was always endeavouring 

e Nationalist seized the opportunity to insert “ the thick end of the Geper” 

of delivering a general attack upon into “Tommy's” favourite seat. Mr. 

the Government of such overwhelm- Hopxtnsis the Member who has jumped 

ng irrelevance that Mr. Wair.ey, the Mr, BorroMbey's claim on the present 
leas iureastic of men, was driven to 
ema ‘] think the honourable Mem 


ber 1s under the linpression that this 





ist week 
I trust t Mr. Cuureniny, who is 
conduc ing the business of the Was 
Office in Paris, will not read the Official 
Re} of the debate on the Aerial 
Navigation Bill. For I am sure it 
would be as great a shock to hit as it 
was to me to learn that Mr. Mosnry 
twenty-two) considered him, in 
mm affairs, as lacking in imagina 
n. The idea of anyone regarding 
yur WINST as a doddering old fossil! 
] lay, February 18th.—As is usual 
t this period of the Session the Lords 
find t emselves with nothing to do, and | 
veIng ine | gible foi the out-of-work dona 
tion they naturally grumble. Foreman 
Cvrzon endeavoured to pacify them | 
with the promise of one or two little 
} . ? 
jobs in the near future; and Lord BUCK- JUMPING” A MEMBER'S CLAIM 
MASTER kindly furnished them with 


something to go on with by raising occasion—a fact which will recall Taro 
the topic of industrial unrest in a speech pork Hook's remark that the game of 
composed in about equal measure of leap-frog always reminded him of those 
admirable platitudes and highly disput- | famous psalmodists, STeRNHOLD and 
Its principal merit Horkins. 


able propositions, 
was to furnish the new Lorp CHaAn- Wednesday, February 19th.—Accord- 








ment; and he was not going to 
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ing to Lord Srraruspey there are 
' thousands of men in the Army longing 
to take Orders in the Chureh Militant, 
but there are no funds available for 
training them, and no prospect of a 
| living wage for them if ordained. The 
Lorp CHANcELLor'’s sympathetic re- 
ferences to the painful plight of men | 
whose duty it was to preach content 
here and hereafter will no doubt be | 
reflected in the administration of his 
not inconsiderable patronage. Fortun- 
ately or unfortunately the clergy cannot 
or will not “down surplices" to im- 
prove their condition. 

The unrest in other sections of the! 
working-classes was further examined | 
from various angles. Lord RiBBLESDALE 
would like them to take a greater share 
in the profits, and also in the “ re- 
sponsibilities and vicissitudes” of in- | 
dustry. But this suggestion will hardly | 
appeal to them if, as Lord LeveERHULME 
declared, Labour would have made a! 
poor bargain if it had swapped its in- | 
creased wages for all the excess profits 
made during the War. Lord Haipanr’s | 
view, a8 perhaps you would expect, was | 
that neither Capital nor Labour, but the | 
“organised mind,” was the principal | 
agent in producing wealth. Altogether | 
it was an informing debate, which the | 

| Government might do worse than re- | 
produce in pamphlet form for the} 
instruction of the public. 

' On the news of the attack on M.) 
CLEMENCEAU reaching the Commons | 
there was a general desire that the} 

_ House should pass a resolution of sym- 
pathy. But Mr. Bonar Law deprecated 
the proposal as being, in his plain, | 
‘against all precedent ’’—not a little | 

_ to the surprise of some of the new} 
Members, who thought that in a case 
like this the conseil du précédent might | 
how to the Président du Conseil. 

In the procedure debate a strong de- | 

| mand was made that a full official report 
of the speeches delivered in the six Grand 
Committees should be issued. But the 
\rroRNEY-GENERAL pointed out that 
everything was already reported “ ex- 
_cept the talk,” and found a powerful 
_ supporter in Sir Epwarp Carson, who 
believed that no official reports would | 
have any effect in keeping Ministers to | 
their pledges. Hansard is as Hansard 
, does, 18 his motto. 
Thursday, Feb. 20th.—Every ques- 
, tion put down costs the tax-payer, it 
| is caleulated,a guinea. This afternoon 
| there were no fewer than two hundred 
_ and eighty-two of them on the Order- 
Paper. It would be interesting to see 
| whateffect upon this cascade of curiosity 
would be produced if every Member 
putting down a question were obliged 
to contribute, say, ten shillings to the 








be deducted from his official salary. If} 


such a rule had been enforced in the, 


last Parliament Mr. Josern Krva, for | 


one, would have had no salary to draw. 
The shortage of whisky and brandy 
for medicinal purposes was the subject 


‘cheap miniature two-seater cars we 


of many indignant questions. Mr., 


McCurpy, for the Foop-ConTROLLER, 
stated that it had been found imprac- 
ticable to allot supplies of spirits for 
this purpose, but, perhaps wisely, did 
not give any reasons. Can it be that 
the Government, contemplating the 
extension of the “ all-dry " principle to 
this country, are anxious to give no en- 
couragement to the “drug-store habit’? 





THE LIMIT. 
(The Juzz ws reported to have about 
seventy different sleps.) 
I wAvE waltzed for half a day 
In Milwaukee (U.S.A.), 
I have danced at village “hops” in 
Transylvania ; 
I have can-canned all alone 
In a fever-stricken zone, 
And I've done the kitcben-lancers in 


Albania. 


I've performed the “ tickle-toe” 
With its forty steps or so, 
I bave learnt a native dance in Costa 
Rica; 
I've fox-trotted in Stranraer, 
Irish-jigged in Mullingar, 
And I've danced the Dance of Death 
at Tanganyika. 


I have “ bostoned’”’ with the best 
At a ball in Bukharest, 
I've reversed with Congo pigmies, dark 
and hairy ; 
| have one-stepped in Sing-Sing 
And performed the Highland Fling, 
I have razzled in the reel at Inveraray. 


I have tangoed in Koran, 
Danced quadrilles in Ispahan 
(Though I haven't done the polka in 
Shiraz yet) ; 
But I've followed in the train 
Of Terpsichore in vain, 


| rates, 
ing six penny stamps for postage. 


'Car is that you need not use a rug to 


,cently, [ ought to have mentioned 


For I haven't mastered one step of the 


Jazz yet. 








“Tae Lexicognapner’s Easy CHain, 


In this column, to decide questions con 
cerning the current use of words, - ’s 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

‘N. H. R.,’ Starkville, Miss. 
the meaning of the word Kothen, 
its derivation ?’ 

Eiithen is Greek for * it is used’ ox 


What is 
and what is 


accus- + 


tomed,’ and is the title ef a celebrated work by 


Alexander Kinglake.” —American Magazine. 

We fear that the lexicographer found 
his easy chair so easy that he did not 
take the trouble to get out of it to con- 





| cost of answering it; the amount to 


sult the dictionary. 


for definitely Protestant Evangelical Church, 


| ists. 


THE MIDGET. 


As a result of the competition in 


anticipate several interesting develop- 
ments and take the liberty of extract- 
ing the following items from the 
newspapers of the future :- 

For Saie.— Small two-seater car, fit 
gentleman five feet eleven inches in 
height. Forty-two inches round the 
chest. Only been worn a few times. 


Why pay a thousand pounds for a | 
large car when you can get the same 
result with one of our hundred-pound 
Midget Cars? Our Midge's are trained 
to make a noise like a six-seater tour- 
ing car, We undertake that you shall 
get the Park Lane feeling at suburban | 
Write for a free sample, enclos 


One great attraction in the Midget | 


throw over its bonnet in cold weather. | 
A tea-cosy will do, 

Wuat Orrers ?—Advertiser, break- 
ing up his collection, will sell his stud | 
of tame mice, two goldfish and several | 
obsolete silkworms, or would exchange 
for two-seater Midget with spanner. 


Drar Srr.—I have a small two-seate: 
car. It is quite a young one. At what 
age can I start feeding it on green- 
stuff ? Sairn, Minor. 

Person sL.—Will the individual who | 
was driving a Midget Car which ran 
over old gentleman in the Strand be | 
good enough to come forward and pay 
for the watch-glass which he cracked? 

3m Economican.—Our Midgets only 
smell the petrol. It costs no more to 
run a Midget than it does to run an 
automatic pipe-lighter. 


To the Midget Motor Car Compan 


GENTLEMEN,—-With reference to tli 
Midget Car you measured me for re- 


that I wanted patch pockets on the 
outside, in whieh to earry the tools. 
Yours, ete. 

For Save.—Owner whose two-seate! 
car is « trifle tight under the arms 
wishes to dispose of his pair of white 
spats. $ 

“Prince Kitel Fritz has been telling th 
Germans that his father, the ex-Kaiser, 1s now 

legally’ dead. We must get rid of that } 
adjective without delay.”—Johkn Bull. 

“Tf youseeit in John Bull. . 2’ Gras 
marians please note. 


“Curist CHurRcH, - Wanted at 


light-minded colleague to share ministry.” 
Record. 


A ehance for our demobilised humor- 
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: DeveLoring MUSCLES OF FUTURE STRAPHANGERS 
| THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 
: J£acHING THE YounG Ipea HOw TO TuBE. 
i —— - . —— . — nn wn nn 
i In the middle of Greek 
t THE MILKY MOLAR. Last Tuesday week. 
ck. Schonlbogfs lellery beet Grogyed. ous Se Che midele of Yet be not afraid, my lively lad, 
| pee is , Vor you shall renew the tooth you had ; 
Whe pet at the preparatory school lhe vacant place shall be filled, you ‘ll find, 
Where rederick learns how not to be a fool, — With another back tooth of a larger kind. 
: rere he disports at ease with Greek ind Latin, But a time will come when, if you lose 
nd mathematics too 1s fairly pat in— — A tooth, as indeed you can’t but choose, 
On Cuesday morn, the subject being Greek You must go about 
| on always is on that day in the week), For ever without ; 
a E rederick, biting hard, as youngsters do, And, front or back, it returns to you never ; 
Th: “2 Greek root and cleft it clean in two. You have lost that tooth for ever and ever. | 
| Os was a merely metapho ic bite, hes So stick to your teeth and accept my apology 
The next was fact, and gave the boy a fright: For this easy lesson in odontology. 
lor lo! there came a crumbling SRN EEE p » Ce 
At the back of his mouth and a rumbling, Punch’s Roll of Donour. 
| And a sort of sound like a grumbling, | Caprrain A. W. Lioyp, 25th Royal Fusiliers, has been 
And out there popped, as pert as you please, 'awarded the Military Cross for Distinguished Service in the 
A milky back tooth that had taken its ease | Kast AfricanCampaign. Before the War, for which be volun- 
| For too many weeks and months and years. | teered at once, joining the Public Schools Battalion, Captain 
An object, when loose, of anxious fears, | lov illustrated the Essence of Parliament in these pages. 
It had now debouched and lost its place | Mr. Punch offers him his most sincere congratulations 
At the back of a startled schoolboy’s face. }upon the high distinction he has won, and is delighted to 
Oh, out it popped, | know that he is completely recovered from the severe head- 
And down it dropped } wound which he received Jast year. 











































































































I nave to tell an unvarnished tale of | No tlag was ever up. Since the bless- | achieved by boastful mankind in the 
real and recent life in London. When ing of peace began to be ours these days direction of weather control. 
the absence of impulsive benevolence | have been the rule. | And then the strange thing happened 
and public virtue is so often insisted| Not only were the cabs all taken and | which it is my purpose and pride to 
Wy upon it is my duty to put the following reserved till to-morrow, but the ‘buses | relate, A taxi drew up beside me and 
facts on record, | were overcrowded too. A line of sway-|I was hailed by its occupant. In a 
It was, as it now always is, a wet/ing men, steaming from the deluge, in- | novel the hailing voice would be that 
day. The humidity not only descended | tervened in every ‘bus between two | of a lady or a Caliph incog., and it 
at _ from a pitiless sky, but ascended from | rows of seated women, also steaming. | would lure me to adventure or romance. 
| 
; 
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Mother (to little girl who had been sent to the hen-house for eggs). “WELL, DEAR, WERE THERE NO EGGS?” 
i Little Girl, “No, MUMMIE, ONLY THE ONE THE HENS USE FOR A PATTERN.” 
Hy. ‘ i aiilleiliae i, (ate , a day on which no one ever got out of | rather shameful: by the year 1919 a.p. 
| THE BEAUTIFUL WORDS. la cab at all, except to tell it to wait.|(I thought) more should have been 
Pi 


eR NOT ag 


Ws stom 


the cruel pavements which cover the|It was a day on which the conductors! But this was desperately real damp 
stony heart of that inexorable step-| and conductresses were always ringing | beastly normal life, and the speaker 
| mother, London, Need I say that under | the bell three times. was merely a man like myself. 

these conditions no cabs were obtain-| There was also (for we are very} “Hullo!” he said, calling. me by 

able? In other words it was one of those | thorough in England) a strike on the | name, and following the salutation by 





, days, so common of late, when other 
| people engage the cabs first. They were 

plentiful enough, full. One could have 
| been run over and killed by them 
| twenty times between Trafalgar Square 
| and Piccadilly Cireus, but all teemed 

with selfish life. Men of ferocious con- 
| centration and women detestable in 
their purposefulness were to be seen 
through the passing windows. It was 








Tube and the Underground. 

Having to get to Harley Street, I 
walked up Regent Street, doing my 
best to shelter beneath an umbrella, 
and (being a believer in miracles) turn- 
ing my head back at every other step 
in the hope that a cab with its flag up 
might suddenly materialise; but hop- 
ing against hope. It was miserable, 
it was depressing, and it was really 








the most grateful and comforting words 
that the human tongue could at that 
moment utter. 

Every one has seen the Confession 
Albums, where complacent or polite 
visitors are asked to state what in their 
opinion is the most beautiful this and 
that and the other, always including 
“the most beautiful form of words.” 
Serious people quote from Dante or 
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| but a Joy for 
| fingers, 
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Keats | or  SHAKSPEARE:; flippant per- | 
sons write ‘ Not guilty” or “ Will you 
bave it in notes or cash?” or “This 
way to the exit.” Henceforth I shall 
be in no doubt as to my own reply. | 
shall set down the words used by this 
amazing god in the machine, this 
prince among all princely bolts from | 
the blue. “ ‘Hullo,” he said, “let me} 
give you a lift.” | 

I could have sobbed with joy as I} 
entered the cab—perhaps I did sob | 
with joy—and heard him telling the 
driver the number in Harley Street for 
which I was bound. 

That is the story—true and rare 
How could I refrain from telling it 
| when impulsive benevolence and public 
virtue are so rare? It was my duty. 











BOOK-BOOMING. 

(With grateful acknowledgments to the | 
leading Masters of this delectable art.) | 
Messrs. Puffington and Co. beg to 
the immediate issue of 
‘harity Blueblood, by Fait’: Redfern. | 


( 
Speaking ex cathedrd, with a full con- | 


sciousness of their responsibilities, they | 
have no hesitation in pronouncing their | 


| assured conviction that this novel will 


take its place above all the classics of | 


| fiction. 


Here is not only a Thing of Beauty, 
Ever, wrought by elfin| 
fashioned of gossamer threads | 


| at once fine and prehensile. Yet so Gar- | 


| gantuan and Goliardiec that the reader 
| holds his breath, lest the whole beatific | 


| caboodle should vanish into thin air} 
and leave him lamenting like a Peri 


| grandeur that was Rome; 
| pian serenity of Homer, the pity and 


| 


terror of 


shut out from Paradise. 

But this is more than a Paradise. It 
is a@ Pandemonium, a Pantosocratic 
Pantechnicon and a Pantheon as well 
For here, within the narrow compass 
of 750 pages (price 7s. L1ljd.), we tind 
all the glory that was Greece and the 
the ¢ ly m 


Aiscuyius, the poignancy 


;} of Catunius, the saucy mirth of 
\RISTOPHANES, the sanity of SHAK 


| SPEARE, 


| 


|: 


| expect to meet Rosalind and 


the macabre gruesomeness of 
BAUDELAIRE, the sardonic rictus of 
Heine and the geniality of TroLuorr. 
All this and much more. 
Here, as we turn every page, we 
Jeani« 
Deans, Tom 
Vicawher and 
génie Grandet 


Jones and Aramis, Mr. 
Madame Bovary, Eu 
and ¢ Newcome, 
Casanova and Casabianca, Consuel 
CaGuiostro,”’ and, if we do not 
encounter new 
radiant figures, compared with whom 
the others are as water to wine. 

Here, with its bliss and agony, its 
cacophony and ecachinnation, is Life, 


ones 
and 

meet 

more 


them, we and 
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MODERN INVENTION APPLIED TO THE CLASSICS. 


Damocles (under 
TWAVING FOR THI 


the hanging sword—to 
TIME OP YEAR—WHAT?” 


lh as you and [ know ‘it, not life in| 
but enveloped in 
the iridescent sohelihen of 
sublimated by the 


absolute déshahr llé, 
genius, 
wizardry of a trans 
cendent . polyphony. 

Here, soaring high above the ceno 
taph in whie h th ie roses and rapture of 
our youth lie one red 
burial blent, we see the shimmering 
strands of St. Martin's Summer drawn 
the happenless days of Autumn, | 
with the dewdrops of cosmic unction | 
rays of 
yet seen on land or sea, but re- | 
flecting as in a magic mirror that} 
far-off El Dorado, that land where 
Summer always is “i-cumen in,” for 
th and all of us feel a per- | 
pe tual nost ulvia. 

Here, in fine is a work 
of such colossal force that to render | 
justice to its abysmal greatness we 
have ransacked the vocabulary of super- 
lative laudation in vain. SwWiINBURNE, 
compared to the needs of the situation, 


entombed in 


athwart 


sparkling in the a sunshine 


nevet 


which eac 


», gentle reader, 








VARL 











his host), “DELIGHTFUL WEATHER WE'RE 


is as a shape of quivering jelly alongside 
of the Rock of Gibraltar. And here, O | 
captious critic, is a Wonderwork w hich | 
not only disarms but para- | 
lyses and annihilates all possibilities of 
animadversion, unless you wish to share 
the fate of Marsyas, by pitting your 
puny strength against the overwhelm- 
ing panoply of divine and immortal | 
genius. it re 





staggers, 


remanded 
as bailee, two 
of the Vicar 


“A bricklayer’s labourer was 
yesterday on a charge of stealing, 
matches, value £3, the property 
Provincial l’aper. 


Ot enn 
We fear there has been bad profiteering 
somewhere ; even in London they have 
not touched that price. 


“ Howells’ new violin conato (EF flat) 
fololwed, is sincere music 
is it is possibie to bear.” 


which 
.. whatever there 

Times 

The fololwing of a conata, like the 
bombination of a chimera, apparently 
puts some strain upon the attention of 
an audience. 
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LE FRANCAIS TEL QUE L'ON 
LE PARLE. 


Ir was on my jo to Paris that 

I ran across little Prior in the train. 
He too was going, he said, on Peace 
Conference work. His is a communi- 
|‘ eative disposition and before we had 
| fairly started on our journey he had 
mars, Fe his plans. He said the Con- 
ference was bound to last a long time, 

| and as a resident in a foreign country 
he had a splendid opportunity to learn 





the language. He meant, he said, to 
get to know it thoroughly later on. He 
then produced his 
ing Handbook. 

{ thought I knew French pretty well 
until I saw that book. It gave Prior 
expressions to use in the most casual 
conversation that I have never heard of 
in my life. It had a wonderful choice 
of words. Only an experienced philo- 
logist could bave told you their exact 
origin. 

The handbook had foreseen every 
situation likely to arise abroad ; and I 
think it overrated one’s ordinary ex- 
periences. I have known people who 
have resided in France for years and 
never once had occasion to ask a bil- 
liard-marker if he would “ Envoyer-nous 
des crachoirs.” Most people can rub 
along on a holiday quite cheerfully 
without a spittoon; but then the hand- 
book never meant you to be deprived of 
home comforts for the want of asking. 

Nor did it intend, with all its oily 
phraseology, that you should be im- 
posed on. There is a scene in a“ print- 
shop” over the authenticity of an en- 
graving which gets to an exceedingly 
painful climax. 

A good deal of reliance is placed on 
the innate courtesy of the French. For 
it appears that, after an entire morning 
spent at the stationer’s, when the shop- 
keeper has discussed every article he 
has for sale, you wind up by saying, 
“ Je prendrai une petite bouteille d'encre 
notre,” and all that long-suffering man 
retorts is, “J’voo zangvairay ler pah- 
kay,” which is not nearly so bolshey- 
istic as it looks. 

Prior said he was going to start to 
speak French directly he got on board 
the steamer—he had t that part off 
by heart already. The first remark he 
must make was, “ Send the Captain to 
me atonco.” There is no indication of 
riot or uproar at this. Evidently the 
Captain is brought without the slightest 
difficulty, for in the very next line we 
find Prior saying, “ Etes-vous le Capi- 
taine ?” and he goes on to inquire 
about his berth. 


rench Pronounc- 


The Captain tells him everythi 
there is $6 know about hertha aud thet 





| Spparently offers to take down his lug- 





gage, for Prior is commanding, “ Take 
eare of my carpet-bag, if you please.” 

They then begin to discuss the wea- 
ther. “In what quarter is the wind?” 
asks the indefatigable Prior. 

“ The wind,” says the Captain, “is in 
the north, in the south, in the east, in 
the south-west. It will be a rough 
passage. It will be very calm.” 

Prior does not seem to observe that 
the Captain appears to be hedging 
This wealth of information even pleases 
him, and then quite abruptly he de- 
mands, “ Donnez-moi une couverture,” 
because, as he goes on to explain, he 
“feels very sick.” This gives the 
“ Capitaine” an opportunity to escape. 
He says, “I will send the munition- 
naire.” 

Undoubtedly that Captain has a 
sense of the ridiculous. I like the man. 
Anyone who could, on the spur of the 
moment, describe the steward as the 
munitionnaire deserves to rank as one 
of the world’s humourists. But Prior is 
apparently in no condition to see a joke. 
He says he will bave the munitionnaire 
instantly bringing in his hand “ wn 
verre d'eau de vie.” 

I was really sorry that in the “bustle 
of embarking I lost sight of Prior and 
therefore could not witness the meeting 
between him and the Captain. It 
would have made me happy for the 
whole day. 

The crossing was prolonged, for we 
took a zig-zag course to avoid any little 
remembrances Fritz might have left us 
in the form of mines. When we were 
nearing land I saw Prior again. He 
was stretched out on a deck-chair and 
looked up with a ghastly smile as he 
caught sight of me. 

“ Hullo, you ‘re alone!” I said rather 
cruelly. “Is this the stage where the 
Captain goes to find the munition- 
naire?” 

Then he spoke, but it was not in the 
words of the phrase-book. It was in 
clear, concise, unmistakable English. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, and 
behind his words lay a suggestion of 
quiet force of despair, “about what 
hour of the day or night this cursed 
boat is likely to get to Boolong?” 





“Evens are moving rapidly in connection 
with the plan by the Government, announced 
only yesterday, to call a national industrial 
conference.”— Daily Paper. 


We are glad the odds are not against it, 


Notice in a German shop-window 
(British zone) :— 
“Jon con have jour 
Sarery Razor Buapes 
_ reset, throug hare 
experient workman any System.” 

The Germans seem to be getting over 
their dislike to British steel, 





COMMERCIAL COMFORT. 


(Mines are spottily good. Oils maintain 

a healthy undertone.” 
Stock Exchange Report.) 

O WELCoME message of the tape! 

O words of comfortable cheer ! 
You bring us promise of escape 

Into a balmier atmosphere; 
Though Ireland with sedition boils 

And shrieks aloud, “ Ourselves 

Alone” ; 

Still mines are good in spots, and oils 

Maintain a healthy undertone. 


Though dismal Jeremiahs wail 
Of Bolshevists within our gates, 
And, though the Master of The M««1 
In sad seclusion vegetates, 
The rising tide of gloom recoils 
Once the inspiring news is known 
That mines are good in spots, and oils 
Maintain a healthy undertone. 


An over-sanguine mood is wrong 
And ought to be severely banned ; 
Yet spots, if good, cannot belong 
To the pernicious leopard brand ; 
But no such reservation spoils 
The sequel; doubt is overthrown 
By the explicit statement, “ Oils 
Maintain a healthy undertone.” 


Not, you'll remark, the savage growl 
Of the exasperated bear, 
Nor the profound blood-curdling how! 
Of the gorilla in its lair; 
Nor yet the roar in civic broils 
That surges round a tyrant’s throne 
Oh, no, the organ voice of oils 
Is healthy in its undertone. 


O blessed jargon of the mart ! 
Though your commercial meaning ‘s 
hid 
From me, a layman, to my heart 
You bring a soothing nescio quid ; 
Amid the flux of strikes and plots 
Two things at present stand like 
stone: 
In mines the goodness of their spots, 
In oils their healthy undertone. 





Extract from a recent story :— 


“Noiselessly we crept from the tent. The 
sands, the sea, the cliffs, were bathed in silver 
white by a glorious tropical moon. Noise- 
lessly we levelled it to the ground, rolled it 
up, and carried it to the boat.” 


And that night the Gothas were foiled. 


“The subject of a war memorial was con- 
sidered at a St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, parish 
meeting. Many suggestions were offered, 
among them one that the present seating in 
the parish church should be replaced by plush- 
eovered tip-up seats, such as are in use at 
kinemas and other places of entertainment.” 

Western Morning News. 
If the suggestion is adopted it is pre- 
sumed that the name of the church will 
be altered to St. Sitwell. 
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Father Murphy. “ Mike, COME HERE AND HOLD THE MARE FOR A FEW MINUTES.” 
Mike (mot at . “ ’ corny aw . HI , ¥ rR Dp wi e OUT OF 2 WO ° ~ ' . o . ' 

VL us" aeetine ad Kony : Y ) } aa — I — E ~ “ rains wie EE En ee ee ee ae 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. manceuvre of changing front before an unbeaten foe, and to | 
give JorrreE the opportunity for which he had been patiently 
| (By Mr. Punch's Olaf 7 | Learned ¢ ri Waiting. The fact was that Von Kuiuck did not think the 

In Forty Days in 1914 (Constasie), Major-General Sir) British were unbeaten. He could not conceive that men 

F, Maurice does more than revive our fading recollections who had just endured such a harassing experience as the 
of the retreat from Mons and the marvellous recovery on seven days’ continuous retreat could possibly be in a con- 
the Marne. A careful study of the German documents dition to turn and fight. Not for the first or last time 
relating to Von Kuuck’s dash for Paris has led the author in the War German psychology was woefully at fault. 
to form a new theory to account for the German defeat.; Whether General Maurice's theory 1s correct or not, it is 
Hitherto we have been asked to believe that Von Kiuck’s| most attractively set forth, and, thanks to the excellent 
fatal change of direction, just when he seemed to have Paris maps with which the volume is provided, can be easily 
at his mercy, was due to an urgent call for assistance from the | followed even by the non-military reader. 


Crown Prince. General Maurice holds, on the contrary, 
that it was deliberately adopte 
Crown Prince’s army was undefeated, in the belief that 
the French Fifth Army could be enveloped a1 
in which event “the whole French line would be rolled 


l, at a moment when the 


i dest ved, 


up and Paris entered after a victory such as history 
had never yet recorded.” Thus, not for the first time 
a too rigid adherence to Moirkr’s theory of envelopment 
proved disastrous to the Germans’ chances of success. It 


had first caused them to invade Belgium, and so brought 





caused Von Krvck to continue his westward swe sp after 


might have turned the British retreat into a rout; and 


finally it caused him to execute the notoriously dangerous! 


Britain into the War at the very outset; if had next} 


Mons at a juncture when a vigorous pursuit by his cavalry | 


There was at first a little danger of my being put off 


Fruit of Earth (Metuvenx) by the uneasy manner of its 
op ning chapters and a style that it is permissible to call 
distinetly “fruity.” Thus on page 5 J. Minus Wurrnam is 
found writing about “an astonishment that nearly smudged 
the last spark of vitality from a hunger-bitten author,” and 
a good deal more in the same style. But I am glad to say 
that the tale subsequently pulls itself together, and, despite 
some occasional high-falutin, becomes an interesting and 
human affair. It is a story of country life, the main theme 
of which is a twofold jealousy, that of the chronic inyalid, 
Mrs. Linsell, towards the girl Mary, whom she rightly sus- 
pects of displacing her in the thoughts of Inglebury; and 
that of Amos, who marries Mary, towards Jnglebury, whom 
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he rightly suspects of occupying too much room in the|the employment of the much-abused device of coincid- 
reflections of his wife. In other words, the simple life at' ence. And I don’t think the story would cure anyone 
its most suspicious, with the rude forefathers of the hamlet) of drug-taking. On the contrary. 

supplying a scandalous chorus. The strongest part of the | es —— } 

story is the tragedy, suggested with a poignancy almosttoo! The Three lack Pennys (Heineman) is a story that 
vivid, of the wretched elder woman, tortured in mind and | began by perplexing and ended by making a complete con- 
body, morbidly aware of the contrast between her own quest of me. Its author, Mr. JosEPH HERGEsHEIMER, is, I 
decay and the vitality of her rival. As to Inglebury and | think, new to this side of the Atlantic ; the publishers tell 
Mary, the causes of all the pother, they struck me as con-| me (and, to prevent any natural misapprehension, I pass 
spicuously unworth so much fussing over; and, when their | on the information af once) that he belongs to “ a Pennsyl- 
final flight together landed them—well, where it did, I could! vania Dutch family, settled for many generations in 
only feel that the neighbourhood was to be congratulated. | Philadelphia.” Which being so, one can enjoy his work 


| But, as you seo, I had by this time become unwillingly | with a free conscience. It certainly seems to me very 


unusual in quality. The theme of the tale is the history of 
the Penny family, or rather of the periodical outcrop in it 
of a certain strain that produces Pennys dark of counten- 
ance and incalculable of conduct. This recurrence is shown 
er in three examples: the first, 
Howart Penny, in the days when 
men wore powder and the Penny 
forge had just been started in 
what was then a British colony ; 
the next, Jasper, involved in a 
murder trial in the sixties ; and, 
last of the black Pennys, another 
Howart, in whom the family 
energy has thinned to a dilet- 
tante appreciation of the arts, 
dying alone amongst his collec- 
tions. You can see from this 
outline that the book is inci- 
dentally liable to confound the 
skipper, who may find himself 
confronted with (apparently) the 
same character tying a periwig 
on one page and hiring a taxi 
ion another. I am mistaken 
| though if you will feel inclined 
to skip a single page of a novel 
os 'at once so original and well- 
z=->- =» | told. As a detail of criticism I 
: ‘had the feeling that the “ black- 
'ness” of the Penny exceptions 
“The Interlopers,” and in his would have shown up better 
more familiar irresponsible and had we seen more of the family 
high-spirited way in “A Bread- .. SHE PASSING OF THE COUPON. in its ordinary rule; but of 
and-Butter Miss” and “The Pin rg ald pac Mages jeu). “SHE Loves ME~SHE | the power behind Mr. Heraes- 
Seven Cream Jugs;" although HEIMER’s work there can be no 
there may be no masterpiece of fun or raillery to put} question, He is, I am sure, an artist upon a quite unusual 
beside, say, “ Esmé;” there is in every story a phrase or scale, from whom great things may be anticipated. 
fancy marked by his own inimitable felicity, audacity or | SOE tp SIE... 
humour. It is good news that a complete uniform edition | If neither book of short stories before me is what Ameri- 
of his books is in preparation. cans call “the goods,” I can, at any rate, say that Anctent 
Marimers (Minus anp Boon) does infinite credit to Mr. 
I can't pep feeling that Isaner Eccuestone sap cinened Morey Roserts’s imagination. These yarns of seafaring 


interested. So there you have it; an unequal book, about 





——» 


When the literary Roll of Honour of all the belligerents 
comes to be considered quietly, : 
in the steady light of Peace, not 
many names will stand higher 
in any country than that of our 
English writer, Heeror Huan 
Munro, whose subtle and witty 
satires, stories and fantasies 
were put forth under the pseu- 
donym “Saxt.” I have but to 
name The Chronicles of Clovis 
for discriminating readers to 
know what their loss was when 
Mvuxro (who, although over 
age, had enlisted as a private 
and refused a commission) fell 
fighting in the Beaumont-Hamel 
action in November 1916. Mr. 
Joun Lane has brought out, un- 
der the title The Toys of Peace, 
a last collection of “Saki's” 
fugitive works, with a sympa- 
thetic but all too brief memoir 
by Mr. Rormay ReEyYNo.Lps. 
Although “Saxt” is only occa- wee” 
sionally at his very best in this 
volume—on the grim side, in 





























chief aim in Pp the Hill and Over (Hurst anv Biackert)! men are salt with the savour of the sea and with the 
was to write a convincing tract for the times on a subject | language thereof. Of the seven my favourite is ‘ Potter's 
which is achieving unhappy prominence in America as in | Plan,” which not only contains the qualities to be found in 
our own police-courts. A worthy aim, I doubt not. One} the other half-dozen, but also has an ingenuity all its own. 
of the chief characters.is a drug-taker; and as if that were! But perhaps you will prefer ‘A Bay Dog-Watch,” as 
not enough another is “out of her head,” while a third, coming home to the general bosom, for it deals with a 
Dr. Callandar, the Montreal specialist, is in the throes of a! ferocious hunt after matches which recalls the deadly days 
nervous breakdown. This seems to me to be distinctly! of the shortage. Of the five stories in Mr. Warwick 
overdoing it. It is the doctor's love-story (a story so com-| Derprxa’s Countess Glika (Casset1) the best is “ Bitter 
uted that I cannot attempt a précis) which is the | Silence.” Here the author deals with essentials, and gives 
esignedly central but actually subordinate theme. I have | us a tale entirely free from artificiality. The remaining 
the absurd idea that this might really have begun life | stories are marred by their lack of naturalness; but Mr. 


bh gg ep rns thesis and suffered conversion into a/| Derpine is never at a loss for incident, and he can write 
@.author has no conscience in the matter of dialogue which is often gay and sometimes witty. 
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CHARIVARIA a between Westminster and | Despite the fact that his wife has 

ei ptae : the haunts of the General Practitioner | attempted to shoot him eleven times a 

“W HAT is whisky ?” asks an evening is that in the latter case (1) you pay | Detroit architect declares that he will 

paper headline. Our memory is not out of your own pocket, and (2) your! never leave her. He appears to be one 

| what is was, but we have certainly seen tongue is protruded instead of being of those men who can never take a 

the name somewhere. kept in the cheek. | hint. 
* | « * 

« Bitter,” says the Kélnische Zeitung,| Burglars are very superstitious, cael Mr. F. M. B, Fisner reports that in 
“is the taste of defeat.” A reference,|a press-gossip. For example the ap- |New Zealand some convicts recently 
presumably, to the thirty thousand tons | pearance of a policeman while a burglar | went on hunger-strike because a band 
of American bacon sold to Germany by | is drilling a safe is considered distinctly | played outside the prison. It seems 
the Allies. a unlucky. : jthat their ground of complaint was 

' ithat this was not included in the 
“The Octopus,” said the Lord Mayor| “The pores of the ordinary indi-! sentence. 


* *& 
* 


of Dupin in his inaugural address, | vidual,” says a weekly paper, “ would | = 3 

“ig showing its fangs.’ Meanwhile reach nearly forty miles if placed end} A correspondent writing to The Daily 
Cardinal Gippons is busy twisting the to end.’ We hope that nothing of the! News points out that the reign of Satan 
Lion's tentacles. epee. 5 tae Ts ——~ has been cut short by 





eighty thousand years, 
and that the end of the 
world is at hand. Several 
people in search of flats 
jare now wondering 
| whether it is worth while 
jafter all. , , 


J . 


The owner of a mule} 
found wundering at Wal-| 
ton-on-Thames is being 
advertised for. “Trooper,” 
| writing from Mesopota- 
| mia, says that if it had a 
| portion of khaki breeching | 
| and a stirrup in its mouth 
it is probably the brute 
which slipped out of his 
hands about six months) 


ao 
afo. 





Mr. Sean T. O. Ketty, 
the Sinn Fein M.P., has 
handed M. CLEMENCEAU a 
copy of the “ Declaration 
lof Independence of Ire- 
lland.” Other means have 
|also been employed to en- 
| tertain and amuse the dis- 
| tinguished invalid during 
his enforced rest. 


With regard to the man 
who was seen struggling 
in the river last week, the 
report that his house was 
immediately taken by a 
passer-by is untrue. The 
man who pushed him in 
had got there first. 


| x * 


We understand that a 
West-Iind lady has just 
been appointed mistress 
to a young parlourmaid. 


So much controversy 
| has been caused by De 
| VaLERA’s escape from 
prison that there is some 


We hear that the soldier 
who, after being demobi- 
llised, at once returned to 





| idea of getting him to go “Wo. Manan. Nore ovmase—xor NIse-auD-Siwarance.” | barracks in order to say 
back and do it again ‘ whet ___._ia few suitable words to 
| 5 a . . . . 
* kind will be attempted, as the traffic | his late sergeant-major, was put off on 
| It is reported that just before his’ difficulties are bad enough already. | being told that he would have to take 
escape De Vatera had been greatly *,.* | his turn in the queue. 
affected by the account of some labour’ A Thames bargee is reported to have 
| strike. He is supposed to haye come sworn ata policeman for eleven minutes The Pre-war Habit. 
| out in sympathy. without stopping. W eunderstand that} «Clerk (male) quick and accurate at figures ; 
7 there is talk of having the oration set | one used to wages preferred.”——Daily Paper. 
mi . . . } — “ = 
There are ; announced, | to music. : : - e 
thirt 5 x , ae ee r , 54 | <~ ‘ awe : | The engine, which is based on the principle 
lirty-SIX prices at Ww ch ott led beer a has | a of the turbine, is designed to produce 30,000 
may be sold. It is only fair to our Considerable damage has been causec revolutions a minute.”—Daily Paper. 


readers to state that the price it used in the Isle of Wight by rats. Bolshevists please note. 
to be is not included in the thirty-six. description of the offenders has been | : wake. 
y furnished to the police. | “Commander Ramsay and the Princess 
A Servant Girls’ Trade Union has themselves had a private survey of their new 
been formed. So far there is no sug- In order to cope with the traffic | possessions yesterday before the guests ap- 


r : : : : ; : . ‘ . ave | peared, and report has it warmly congratulated 
gestion of interfering with the mis-| problem the L.G.O. Company have | one another on, the interest and beauty of mast 


| tresses’ evening out. placed one hundred additional omnD1- | of the things, and the unusual percentage of 
. buses on the London streets. This 15| unimaginative and ugly offerings.” 
Mr. Punch has already called atten-! such an admirable solution of a serious Daily Sketch. 


4 ' + ; ‘7 
tion to the statement that is costs the difficulty that people are wondering | Although the statement is somewhat 
nation a guinea every time a question | what member of the Government first | ambiguous, we feel sure that the writer 
is asked in Parliament. The only | suggested it. meant well. 
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THE TONIC OF MARCH. 
(With acknowledgments to the author). 


Monrn of the Winds (especially the East) 
That staunch the young year’s floods by dyke and 
dam, 
Who enter like a lion, that great beast, 
And make your egress like a woolly lamb ; 
Who come, as Mars full-armed for battle’s shocks, 
From lethargy of Winter's sloth to wean us, 
Then melt (about the vernal equinox), 
As he did in the softer arms of Venus ;— 


O Month, before your final moon is set, 

Much may have happened—anything, in fact ; 
More than in any March that I have met 

(Last year Pe fearful nerves are racked ; 
Anarchy does with Russia what it likes; 

Paris is put conundrums very knotty ; 
And here in England, with its talk of strikes, 

Men, like your own March hares, seem going dotty. 


Blow, then, with all your gales and clear our skies! 
We did not win that War the other day 
To please the Huns or gladden Trorsky’s eyes 
By fighting, kin with kin, this futile way; 
Blow—not too hard, of course—I should not care 
To inconvenience Mr. Wiison on his voyage— 
But just enough to clean the germy air 


And usher in the universal Joy-Age. O. 8. 








GOOD-BYE TO THE AUXILIARY PATROL. 
I].—Tue Sur's Company. 

DemopinisaTion in the Navy, whatever it may be in the 
Army, is a simple affair. You are first sent for by the 
Master-at-Arms, who glares, thrusts papers into your 
trembling hand and ejects you violently im the direction 
of the Demobilising Office. ” ae they regard you curiously, 
stifle a yawn, languidly inspect your pa and send you 
to the Paymaster, who, after wandering disconsolately 
round the Pay Office, exclaiming pathetically, “ I say, hasn't 
anyone seen that Mixed Muster book? It must be some- 
where, you know,” returns you without thanks to the D.O., 
where they tell you to call again in three days’ time. On 
returning you are provided with a P.L.C. and numerous 


a papers, requested to sign a few dozen forms, | 


overwhelmed with an unexpected largesse of pay and sent 
forth on that twenty-eight days’ leave from which no 
traveller returns. There’s nothing in it at all; the whole 
thing only lasts four days. They do it by a system, I believe. 

As we assembled on board for the last time, awaiting our 
railway warrants, there were some moving spectacles. The 
Mate and the Second Engineer were bidding each other 
affectionate and tearful farewells behind the winch. “ You 
won't quite forget me, Bill, will yer?” I heard the Second 
exclaim brokenly, but the only reply was a strangled sob. 
The Steward, seated on his kit-bag, was murmuring a snatch 


of song that asserted the rather personal fact that “our | 


gel's a big plump lass.” He is an oyster-dredger in civil 
life and is eagerly looking forward to experiencing once 
more the delicate thrills and excitement of this hazardous 
sport. Jones, our Signaller, who recently wrote a poem 
which opened with the lines, 
“I for one will be surprised 
When we are demobilised,"’ 

was struggling painfully to insert a pair of boots into a 
recalcitrant kit- and exhibited an expression of dogged 
determination rather than the astonishment he had pre- 


dieted, The Trimmer was heard complaining mournfully 





that when he left the Patrol Office for the last time they 
never said good-bye. He seemed to feel this keenly. 

All of us were more or less excited, all as it were on tip- 
toe with expectancy, like school-boys on breaking-up morn- 
ing. All,didI say? No, there was one member of the crew 
who sat supremely indifferent to the prevailing atmosphere 
of emotion, gazing calmly before him with his solitary lack- 
|lustre eye. The Silent Menace, the ship’s dog, betrayed 
none of our childlike sentiment. Demobilisation was nothing 
‘to him—he was too old a campaigner to let a little matter 
ilike that agitate his habitual reserve. To us the recent 
| period of hostilities had been “The War,” the only war in 





| which we had ever been privileged to fight; but to him it was | 


| just one of the numberless affrays of an adventurous life, 
‘and, judging by the worn condition of his ears and the 
veteran scars that tattooed his tail, some of the previous 
ones had had their share of frightfulness. And to-morrow, 
no doubt, he will try the game again. 

It was the Third Hand who suddenly propounded the 
unsolvable question: “ Who’s goin’ to keep that there 
Menace ?’’ 

There was an almost universal chorus of “Me!” I say 
“almost universal” because Jones, who is R.N.V.R. and 
educated, probably said, ‘I,’’ and the Chief Engineer was 
lighting his pipe and merely succeeded in blowing the 
match out. 
| “You can’t all have him,” said the Third Hand, “so I 
think I'll take him along with me. I knows a bit about 
dawgs.” 

There was instant and clamant disapproval, each one of 
us urging an unquestionable claim to the guardianship of 
the orphan Menace. The Steward said he was the only 
one with the ghost of a right to the dog; had it not always 
| been the Menace’s custom to help him wash up the plates 
jand dishes? A Deck Hand, however, protested that as he 
| had eaten one of his mittens the Silent Menace was already 
in part his property. The Mate and the Second Engineer 
nearly came to blows about it. 
| The question was still unsettled when the warrants 
arrived. As time was short it was finally decided that 
whomsoever he should follow was to be adjudged his future 
owner. We climbed ashore and spread out fanwise, look- 
‘ing back and uttering those noises best calculated to incline 
| the unyielding heart of the Menace towards us. He him- 
| self rose from the deck and strolled on to the wharf, where 
he stood coolly regarding us. Without emotion his Cyclo- 
pean orb directed its gaze from one to another till, midway 
between the Third Hand and the Second-Engineer, it was 
observed to irradiate a sudden and unaccustomed luminosity. 

“Come along then, Menace,” wheedled the Second. 

“ Yoicks, old dawg!” exclaimed the Third Hand, patting 
his knee encouragingly. 

But they had misinterpreted their Menace, for in the 
middle distance, on a pile of timber directly behind the 
expectant twain, had appeared the sleek person of a sandy 
cat which proved to be the attraction. For an instant 
the Menace stood motionless, his spine bristling and his 
tail growing stiff ; then with a short sharp bark he sprang 
forward like an arrow from a bow in the direction of the 
feline objective. We saw a streak of yellow as she fled for 
safety and life; a cloud of dust, and the Menace and bis 
quarry disappeared from view. Faintly from afar floated 
an eager yelp, telling that the chase was still in full ery. 

“ Well, sink me,” said the Second-Engineer, “ that settles 


” 





ib. 
There were trains to be caught, and so, slowly and sadly, 
we turned away. 
Thus did the Silent Menace, with the rest of his ship- 
mates, bid good-bye to the Auxiliary Patrol. 
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“THE ROAD TO THE RHINE. 
A Lirrix Loot, 

Ir was at the time when men still 
imagined that to be a pivotal man in 
some way enhanced their chances of 
being demobilised that an abnormal 
wave of acquisitiveness passed over us. 
Before it passed, I regret to say, it 
hovered, chiefly on account of the 
prospect of a speedy return home and 
| the desire to take back some kind of 
trophy to satisfy the still small voice 
of inquiry concerning papa and the 
Great War. 

The very first day after we had | 


! 








‘into the room and toldf— 
_us of the discovery of a 
wonderful trainload of 
abandoned Bosch material. 
| Being a Regular soldier, 
acquisitiveness runs! 
through his whole being, 
of course, and he gave us 
a most glowing account of 
| the wonders to be found, 
| “ Full of things,” he cried ; 
“coal, Bosch beds, field- 
guns and souvenirs—hun- 
dreds of 'em.” 
I know no rabbit that! * 
could have pricked up his | 
ears quicker than did the 
pivotal men at the sound 
of that magic word. “ Hail, 
Roley!" we cried; “we! 
| who are about to be de- 
| mobilised salute you!” | 
That evening a select 
conclave of super-scroun- | 
| gers met with great solem- 
| nity. Beds for the men 
and coal for all—certainly, and then we | 
| would start collecting. By the morrow 
each man slept in luxury, while sub- 
alterns from other companies came in 
to warm themselves by our roaring 
fires. Not till then did we feel justified 
in turning our thoughts to the furnish- 
ing of the baronial hall at home. 
Some day, we pivotal men are still 
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arrived in the most unimportant village | guard out. 
imaginable (our usual luck), Roley, the they took very little notice of what we them far. 
fattest subaltern on record, lurched ' did, except that the N.C.O, in-charge proudly. 





eS 
“Tn. Down. * 


Farmer (to land-girl, who has been sent to feed the pigs). “ WAY HAVE YOU 


Land Girl. “WELL, THEY WERE ASLEEP AND LOOKED 80 COMFY—I SIMPLY | 
HADN'T THE HEART TO DISTURB THEM.” 


Chardenal and I had picked up the| have made more noise than we did as 
best thing we could find, brass cartridge | we clashed and clanged. down the main 
cases (about three feet high) of a 5°9| street. Of course we met everybody 
gun, and some shorter eight-inch we knew. Veople we hadn't seen for 
affairs. It was hard work. I carried| years, people we didn’t like, people 
four of the former and Chardenal) who didn’t like us—all seemed to have 
carried two of each, and we looked as | been paraded especially for the occasion. 
if we had come to mend a main drain.| We got home in the end, and it was 
Not having been in the Army long/a great triumph. The only unenthusi- 
enough to have lost all sense of shame, | astic person was Mr. Brown, my bat- 
Chardenal began by trying to hide his | man, who surveyed the things in silence, 
cases under his British warm. His) betokening that he knew quite well he 
biggest effort at imseaiailtin made} would be called upon to sew them up 
when passing thesentry of the Brigade|in sacking and label them * Officer's 
Headquarters’ guard, and the noise Spare Kit, c/o Cox and Co.” Then he 
he made doing it brought the whole looked sadly at my soiled tunic and my 
However, being sentries, Pritish warm and asked if I had carried 


whole dump of them at 
the bottom of the garden 
here.” 

There the matter might 
have ended if the fat Roley 
had not lurched up again 
the next day with a steel 
box containing a dial-sight 
off a field-gun. The dial- 


| find, 
“ Awful job I had too,” 
|he went on. ‘Some fel 
lows were seen yesterday 
taking stuff away and 
they've put a sentry on 
| the train.” 
“ Serve them right,” we 
| said, 
Next day we returned 
sil sesihibaiilatinsiaia ito the trucks to try again. 
certainly did pick up one of the dropped|The sentry was engaged in a little 
cases and hand it to Chardenal. This! conversation, and whilst Chardenal 
was after I had tried to help him and | took his photograph (ostensibly foi 
we had dropped the whole lot, |The Daily Snap as “Sentry Guarding 
After this Chardenal gave up all idea!a Train") I slipped behind the trucks, 
of concealment and tried to express by| opened a couple of lids in the tails 
his carriage that he accepted no respon-|of some field- guns, picked out two 
sibility whatever for the souvenirs. He cases of sights and hurried off. Char- 
didn’t want the things, not he! They | denal joined me later and, concealing 


SWILL BACK?" 


ready to believe, when flemobilisation | were there, certainly, and—well, yes, | 


is nearly complete we shall return to} he was carrying them, but why he was 
our bowler hats and civic respectability,| carrying them (here he would have 


but meantime, let me tell you, respect-| shrugged his shoulders if he could) he 


able elderly subalterns enjoy things like | really couldn't tell you; it was a matter | 


clambering over a forbidden Bosch 
| train in search of loot. When we had 
| climbed to the end of the trucks and 
were thoroughly dirty, we found we had 
done very badly. The souvenirs were 
there all right, but no matter how inter- 
esting and desirable it may be, you 
simply cannot pack up a field-gun and 
send it home—the tail part does stick 
out so, 





of absolute indifference to him, anyway. | 


our swag under our British warms, 





“ Over two miles,” I replied | 
“ Pity,” he said; “there's a | 


sight was a complicated | 
affair of prisms and lenses 
which probably cost the 
Bosch about sixty pounds, | 
and we felt a little sick at | 
having overlooked such a 


we walked as quickly as we could | 


until the Brigadier stopped and had 
}a little chat with us about things in 
general. And there we had to stand 
for a quarter of an hour on a freezing 





Histrionically I have no doubt it was | afternoon with two fingers holding tl 
a great piece of work, but the only| box and the other fingers holding the 
possible inference anybody could have | coat down to effect better concealment 
drawn was that he might have been|Chardenal was in so much pain and 
carrying them to oblige me—which I} wore such an expression of agonized 
resented, innocence that the Brigadier wanted 
Heavens, how our arms ached, for it | him to come into headquarters until he 
was over two miles to the billet! A | felt better. 
collision of milk-trains could hardly | “Well, what have you got?” askod 
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| furnished. 


for str ipes — 


| ge ntly attendéd their duties 
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Philistine (who kh 
Modern Wife 


n draqae 


Carfax, another candidate for de 
mobilisation, when we finally got back 


and showed him the cases. 

“Only two?” he cried, ‘and you 
promised me one!” We said things. 

“What lenses are they ? 

“I don’t know,” said 
“but, whatever's the heaviest 
that’s the kind we've brought.” 

And we opened the boxes and they 
vere empty. 

The baronial hall will remain un- 
I'm fed up with the whole 

LL. 


‘he asked. 
Chardenal, 
kind, 


business. 





The Language Test for V.A.D.’s. 
From an Official Form of Applieation 
“T certify that these Members have dili 
at the Hospital, 
are always neat in appearance, punctual in 
their habits and proficient in their cursing. I 
recommend they be allowed to enter for th 
Blue Stripe Examination.” 


From the announcement of a musical 
service : 

* Soprano Solo, ‘ With Verger clad’ 
tion), Miss Dorothy "Canadian Paper, 
Quite a new “ creation.” 


———— 


it rea 
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‘after the production of Epigrams at the 


LONDON CHARIVARL. 





CASTING PEARLS. 


> 


TRYING TO PLAY, DEAR? 
BOHEMIAN GIRL,’” 


l by wife to Jaze tea-shop), “ WHAT 18 IT THEY'RE 
N'T BE ANY THE WISER—NOTHING OUT OF ‘THE 


THE HOUSE HISTRIONIC, 

Tue enterprise of Mr. C, B, Cocnran, 
who announces that the oak-parlour 
used in his play at the St. Martin's 
Theatre will be sold by auction at the 
conclusion of the run, has not un- 
naturally provoked a certain liveliness 
in architectural circles. Should adver- | 
tisements of houses for sale ever re- 
appear in the newspapers, it is thought 
likely that they may include something 
like this 

Desirable Family Mansion of unique 
interest, suit dramatist seeking con- 
genial associations. Exceptionally fine 
dining-hall, as used in the supper scene 
in Macheth, and equipped with con- 


Niobe Theatre; while each of the 
twelve bedrooms represents some recent 
triumph in the Problematical Drama, 
An attractive feature is the fitting of 
an artificial sunlight attachment to the 
outside of each window; while every 
room is provided with one or more 
telephones. 

Snug Bachelor Flat, direct from the 
phenomenally successful farce, Peers 
and Pyjamas, at the Plenipotentiaries 
Theatre. The fine central living-room 
contains sixteen doors, opening into bed- 
rooms, kitchen, coal-cellar, ete. May 
be as conveniently entered by the 
window as by the doors. All the latter 
work upon the well-known dramatic 
hinge, by which as soon as one shuts 
venient Banquo sliding-panel to kitchen. | another opens. Unlimited facilities for 
The latter apartment deserves the} hide-and-seek. Exceptional oppor- 
epithet Baronial, being transported tunity for active tenant. 
direct from the successful pantomime, | 
Puss-in-Boots, and capable of accom- | 
modating a ballet of two hundred cooks. 
The elegantly proportioned drawing- 
room (to which a fourth wall has been | 
since added) was the subject of special 
mention in several leading newspapers 





From The Mistress of Court Regina, 
by Mr. Cuartes Garvicr :— 

“ He kissed her, taking his cigarette out of 
his mouth to do so,” 
This courteous consideration is 
variably shown in the best circles. 


in- 
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Geordie. “WELL, AH'M BLOWED! 
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THE SUBALTERNS’ PARADISE. | 
[ mer Bilsden and congratulated him 
on being in “ civvies,” 
‘What are you going to do now ?’ 
[ asked. “ Back to the old firm?” 
“No,” said Bilsden gravely; “when 
a man has acquired the power of lead- 
ing men he's thrown away in an 


accountant’s office, especially as the| 


junior member of the staff. I see no 
prospect in England. I have offered 
to take charge of large departments of 
English firms, and be responsible for 
| entire supervision, but they fail to 
recognise what the capacity for leader- 
ship gained in the army will do. I’m) 
off to Ceylon—tea-planting. Just to 


that they work. It will be child’s play 
for me. ; Lovely climate; 
\n absolutely ideal job.” 

[t seemed to me on that foggy frosty 
| day, that to lie in a hammock in the 
| shade, with the temperature about 

ninety, watching coolies work, would 
| be the perfect form of labour. 


I congratulated Bilsden on having | 


| found his métier. 
Half-an-hour later I met Parkinson, | 


control big gangs of coolies and see | 


elephants. | 


| another second-loot who had just shed | 


his pip. 
“Well, what are you going to do} 
now ?”’ I asked. | 


“I'm a bit dubious,” he said. 

“Try tea-planting in Ceylon,” I sug- | 
gested. ‘ Klephants, spicy breezes, | 
swing in a hammock all day watching 
coolies. My dear boy, were I twenty! 
years younger I should be inquiring 
about a berth on the next steamer.” 

“Ah,” said Parkinson, “of course 
Ceylon’s all right, and I’ve a lot of 
pals going out there; but what nee 
rubber- planting g in the Malay Peni 1in- 
|sula? They ve got tigers there. That’s 
rather a pull.” 

I admitted the attraction of tigers 
to certain tastes, but not to mine. In| 
|my case the pull, I thought, might be 
on the tiger’s side. 

Since these interviews I have been 
going the rounds of my military ac 
quaintances s and I find a general feeling 
in favour of Ceylon or the Malay | 
Peninsula. f . 

Of course it’s an excellent thing tha 
they should tak e up the white man’s 
| burden and make the coolies work, o nly 
I’m in dread lest the overcrowding we 











| suffer from in England may be extended 
‘to the Orient. Will there be enough 
| plantations, coolies and big game to go 
round amongst our subalterns 7 ? 
I can see the Government 
ducing several Bills— 
(1) For the extension of the Isle of 


intro 


| Ceylon ; 


(2) For the lengthening of the Malay 
Peninsula ; 











(3) For the importation of five million 


osollen: estimated at the rate of five 
hundred coolies each, to give employ- 
ment to ten thousand second-loots ; 
(4) For the importation of elephants, 
| tige rs, lions, buffalo, hippopotam1, 


| giraffes and capercailzie. 





AT PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


(Mr. Greorrrey Dawson has resigned the 


| Editorship of The Times, owing to a disagree 


ment with Lord NorRTHCLIFFE over matters 
of policy, and has been succeeded by Mr. H 
WickuAM STEED, formerly foreign editor.) 
“Once more upon the waters! Yet once 
more: 
And the waves bound beneath me as 
a Steed 
That knows his master.” 
Byron, “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 




















| 
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Inspecting Officer. “ WHICH IS 


Driver él 


infantry). 


A CAREER. 

(The Right Man iil the R 

You should see our son James! 

You should just see our James! 

As bright as a button, as sharp as a knife! 
My wile says to me and I say to my wife, 
‘* You ‘ll never have seen such a son in 
As our jammy son, James.” 


{iit Place.) 


/ 


your ille 


He is now three years old; 

He's a gor d three doe old; 
When the fellow was two you could see by his brow 
(At the age of a year, you could guess by the row) 
That this was a coming celebrity. Now 

He’s a stout three yea old. 


Question: What shall he be? 
Tell us, what shall he be? 
Shall he follow his father and go to the Bar, 
Where, passing his father, he’s bound to go fai ) 
ut one knows,” says his mother,‘ what barristers ar 
Something else he must be!” 
Do you fancy a Haig? 
Shall our James be a Haig? 
The War Office tell me he’s late for this war, 
Have the honour to add there won't be any more 
Since that’s what the League of the Nations is for; 


I am, Sir.” 


rub Me 


| 


ST IMPORTANT 


NUT ON THIS LORRY?” 


But his mother sees light 

(Mothers always see light). 
“ This League of the Nations we mentioned above, 
With the motto, ‘ Be Quiet,’ the trade-mark, a Dove, 
Will be wanting a President, won't it, my love?” 

Jimmy’s mother sees light. 


Yes, that could be arranged ; 
Nay, it must be arranged. 
In the matter of years Master Jimmy would meet 
Presidential requirements. What age can compete, 
In avoiding the gawdy, achieving the neat, 
With forty to fifty? Thus, forty-five be’t. 
Given forty-two years, he'll be finding his feet 
And the Treaty of Peace should be getting complete ... 
And so that’s all arranged. Henry. 











“T am sorry to have to say that this statement is a , and 
if any of my readers have any doubt as to whether I used that strong 
term without just reason, I invite them to communicate with the 
Ministry of Shipping on the subject.”—Letter in *' The Observer.” 
We respect our contemporary’s discretion, but we should 


like to know what was the “ strong term.” 


| 





“ The Literary Class has grown beyond all expectations, the numbers 
ittending the last few meetings averaging nearly 100. Papers have 
been read and discussed on Dickens’ Works, Tess, Tale of Two Citves.” 

The Highway. 
Flushed with success, the Literary Class is expected next 
to tackle Harpy; Jude the Obscure and The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood being the first objectives. 











So it’s off about Haig. 

















| overdone. 
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NOUVELLES DE PARIS. 
Paris, March 3rd, 1919. 


ac . a sa | 
pronouncing phrase-books for acquiring 


foreign languages. It keeps one so 
single-minded in the midst of a wicked 


| Dearest Porry,—You know, don’t | world. 


you, that I write for the Press? You 


must write, ma chére, if you want to| de localité. Else why do people do things | 


, | 
be dans le mouvement nowadays. It's | 
getting to be almost as big a craze as | 
jazzing and is quite as exciting. It has 


But, after all, propriety is a question | 


here which would badly shock us at 


home? Par exemple, dancing between | 
the courses of a meal is our latest 


| its difficulties, of course, but so has the | caprice here; but I was un peu élonnée, 


jazz roll. And if you've got a title or | 


have been mixed up in a cause célébre | 


connaissance spéciale. Camilla Blythely 
says she just sends in her photo and | 


the other evening, to see the Duchess 


of Mintford, at a restaurant of the most 
you can write on anything sans aucune | chic, jazzing off the effects of the turbot 


with light-hearted abandon. 


Unfortunately a waiter carrying a) 


signature and those obliging newspaper | tray darted across the track at the very 
people do the rest—which is most help- | moment when she was involved in that 


| 


ful to a busy person. But then we 


can’t all be as notorious as dear Camilla. | 


step so embrouiliant, the side-roll. 


It took quite a long time to collect, and 


I hope it isn't getting just a little) put in their proper order, the waiter, 


But I hear that lots of | the contents of the tray, her Grace and 


papers are offering only three guineas | all the other jazzers who were coming 


a column now for quite important sig- | 
natures, while others actually insist on} 


up behind. 


But, aprés tout, little comment was 


contributors writing their own articles. |roused because most of the onlookers 
Quant d moi, 1'm writing up the light | thought the incident was just part of 


side of the Peace Conference. 
snappy pars about Lioyp George's | 
ties and CLemenceAu’s gloves and all | 
those little domestic touches that people | 
would much rather read about than | 
such remote things as Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugo-Slavs. I did a most thrilling 
three columns about the hats of the! 
delegates, from the bowler of Mr. Bonar | 
Law to the “ coflieh”” and “ igal” head- | 
dress of Ear Farsut, the Arab Prince. | 
(It's always so effective if you can stick | 
in a word or two like that that nobody | 
understands, You never need get them | 
right ). 
Talking of odd words, the latest bow- | 
fade over here is to find new names and | 


| epithets for our dress materials—some 


of them quite weird. If you want a) 
silk tricot you ask for “ djersador,” 
while a coarser texture is “djersacier”’; | 
“mousseux"’ now describes velvet as 
well as champagne; ninon is known as | 
“vapoureuse"’; while to make one of the | 
newest Spring dresses you require only | 
three-and-a-half yards of “ Salomé.” | 


| Some of the couturzers in the Rue de la) 


Paix are issuing fashion-pronouncing | 


| handbooks, while others have their own | 


interpreters to assist customers. 

The theatres over here are getting | 
extremely — well, what our grand- | 
parents termed “ risqués,” but it really | 
goes further than that. And the worst | 
of it is my countrypeople seem to think | 
it's the smart thing to go to them, which | 
they do most indiscriminately, Heur-| 


/eusement they don’t understand the! 


stuff. Whenever I see a most cireum- 
spect and highly proper British matron 
entering one of the Boulevard theatres | 
nowadays I think what a mercy it is| 
that we as a nation rely so much on) 


I dothose | the dance. 


So long, old thing. 


Bien a vous, ANNE, 








THE TRUMP SUIT. 
Txose who wield Britannia’s power 
Have decreed a blissful hour, 

When the mellow bugle-note 
Sounds in every ship afloat, 

And you see the forrard decks 
Littered up with leathernecks, 
Seamen sprawling on the hatches, 
Darning socks and fitting patches, 
Cleaning jumpers, sewing, smoking, 
Writing, fighting, sleeping, joking, 
Baiting foe and twitting friend— 
Sailors call it “‘ Make and Mend.” 


In this jolly throng each day 
Gunner 'Erbert, R.M.A., 

Sat and smoked serenely bored, 

So that I must needs record 

When that precious hour was ended 
He had neither made nor mended. 


*Erbert was a crumpled rose 

In the beds of N.C.O.'s, 

And a blot on the escutcheon 

Which they pride themselves so 
much on; 

For, in spite of threat and curse, 

Cells and badges lost, or worse, 

Captain’s frown or sergeants’ oaths, 

"Erbert wouldn't mend his clothes. 


In a distant Eastern land 
Certain tribes got out of hand, 
And, to comfort little Mary, 
Sought to stew the missionary. 
Our Marines were duly sent — 
To apportion chastisement, 
And they snatched him 
larder, 
But alas! pursuing harder 


from the 
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| Than was wise in such a scrap, 

| They were landed in a trap. 

For the wily natives got 

| All around and copped the lot, 

| Stripping off them every stitch 

Of the clothes they stood in, which, 
I am sure you'll all agree, 

Was a great indignity. 


Copped the lot? No, there was one 
Absent when the deed was done. 
"Erb, with his accustomed push, 
Was advancing when the bush 
Dragged the last remaining stitches 
From the bag he called his breeches, 
Leaving nothing but the dregs 

Of the red stripe down his legs. 
"Erbert paused ; though not a prude, 
He had never liked the nude. 


| 


Seated in a distant clearing 

He remarked the natives cheering, 

And, directed by the din, 

Saw the plight his mates were in. 

When he thought the time was ripe, 

Clad in little but his stripe 

’Erbert charged... 
wonder 

Promptly bolted with the plunder. 


’Erbert with averted head 
Quickly gathered every shred 

Of his late-lamented kit, 

Saying, as he handed it 

To the Major, “ I infer 

You have lost your breeches, Sir.” 


With his glasses in his hands 

On his deck the Captain stands, 
Watching with surprise and fear 
His detachment reappear— 

First the Major, garbed in dirt 

And the tail of ’Erbert’s shirt ; 

| Then the Sergeant, better dressed 

| In the sleeves of 'Erbert’s vest ; 

| Then the rest in fragments torn 

| From the jumper he had worn. 

| Last comes 'Erbert, proud as Netson, 
| With a smile and nothing else on. 

} 


| Is it Fortune's final stroke, 

| Or the Skipper's little joke ? 

| As the ladder they ascend 

| Comes the bugle “ Make and Mend.” 





“A flotilla of Portuguese warships is actively 
| Maintaining the blockade between the mouth 
| of the Volga and that of the Minho.” 
| Daily Paper. 

The report that the Bolshevists have 
| borrowed a “ Big Bertha ” and are medi- 
tating a bombardment of Lisbon by 
| way of reprisal is as yet unconfirmed, 
; aod 
| “Mr. W, A. Appleton, secretary of the 
| Feedration of Trade Unions, declares that 
| Since the Armistice the federation ‘has lost 
| no opportunity of endeavouring to smash the 
| controls that meant continued high prices (of 

food)."— Evening Paper, 


| More power to the “ Feedration "’ in its | 


_self-sacrificing campaign. 





———y 
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“THERE'S A BIT OF A FINANCIAL CRISIS ON AT THE PRESENT 
CHANCE, BUT—NOTHING DOING!" 
“I §’POSE YOUR OVERDRAFT BLEW YOU OUT AGAIN-—-WHAT?” 








THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 
(Extract from * The Times and Mail” of January 1st, 1925.) 
A SIGNIFICANT case was heard yesterday in the courts, 
when William Blogg, bricklayer’s labourer, recovered twenty 
five pounds damages from James Ruskin Carruthers, artist, 
for injury done to the plaintiff's eight-cylinder car through 
defendant's culpable negligence in allowing himself to be! 
run over by it. 
Plaintiff urged that he was a labouring-man, who worked 
eight hours a day. The court was at once adjourned, while | 
restoratives were applied to the Bench. 
On the resumption of the proceedings it was explained 
that since the passing of the Two Hours Maximum Day 
| Bill the supply of labour had been inadequate to meet the 
demands made upon it, and plaintiff had patriotically filled 
four posts, at the minimum rate of fifteen shillings an hour.- 
It was while he was hurrying from one sphere of activity to 
another that the collision occurred, resulting in injury to 
the plaintiff's mud-guard and loss of valuable time. 
Defendant, who admitted negligence, pleaded poverty and 
threw himself upon the merey of the Court. 
The Bench, in summing up, called the jury's attention to 
the fact that defendant was not a labourer, but only a pro- | 
| fessional man; at the same time he reminded them of the! 
impartiality of British justice, which did not admit that | 
| there was one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
| Even the wealthiest labouring-man must be protected in| 
| the exercise of his inalienable right to work. 
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MOMENT. I BLEW INTO COX’S ON THE WAY HERE, ON THE OFF- 





The accompanying photograph shows the plaintiff in the | 
act of assisting to build a wall. He is a self-made man, | 
having started life as a solicitor and by sheer perseverance 
raised himself to the lucrative and résponsible position of 
an unskilled bricklayer’s labourer. 


TO M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 
Srrona son of France, whose words were ever lit 
By lightning flashes of ironic wit ; 
More fond of power than of pelf or place, 
Eternal foeman of the mean and base, 
And always ready in a righteous cause 
To suffer odium and contemn applause— 
Men call you still the “ tiger,” but the name 
Has long outworn the faintest hint of blame, 
Since in your country’s direst hour of need | 
You have revealed your true heroic breed ; | 
A tiger—yes, to enemies and Huns, | 
But trusted, idolised, by France’s sons. | 
So when of late a traitor’s felon blow | 
Was like to lay you, old and ailing, low, | 
And France was sorely stricken in her Chief, | 
The wide world shared her anguish—and relief ; 
For the assassin, resolute to kill, 
Was foiled by your indomitable will. 
Immortal France! she cannot spare you yet, 
Till you have paid in full your filial debt, 
And by the great Redemption and Release 
Stamped Victory with the final seal of Peace. 
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f (No representative of the General Public seems to have been invited to sit on the Coal Industry Commission.] _|| 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, February 24th.—Tue mantle 


of the lamented Mr. Josern Kina, 
| whose taste in protégés was so re 
| markable, seems to have descended 
| upon Colonel Wrpawoop. His re- 


quest for the return to this country 
of Laspat Rat, “the Indian patriot,” 
aroused a storm of objection from other 
hon. Members, who 
description inapplicable to a person de 
ported for sedition. But it was quickly 
quelled by the Speaker with the 


considered the 


unanswerable assertion that “every 
body calls himself a patriot in these 
days.” 

Mr. Rarer sought an assurance 
that no ‘“* wrack’’—which appears t 
be a term of art in the timber trade 
should be used in the houses to be 


erected under the Government's new 
If these were not to 
fabric of a 


housing scheme. 

be “the unsubstantial 

vision,” he implied, the official builders 
| had better leave the wrack behind. 


| ; 


Something is at last to be done to 
reduce the growing plague of Questions. 
litherto each Member been en 
| titled to put down eight Questions fot 
oral reply on any one day. But in 
future no one is to be permitted to 
“star” more than four Questions pe? 


has 


diem. Even that is regarded by some 
Members as an extravagant allowance 
Major Hennessy, | understand, thinks 
enough for any man. 

trustee 


‘three stars ”’ 
“The Government is not a 
for one class, but for all,”” was the 
| leading theme of the Prime Minister's 
| firm and tactful speech in introduci 
| the Coal Industry Commission Bil 
He was studiously conciliatory to the 
miners, but made it plain that they 
could not be allowed to put a pistol at 

| the head of the general community. 
The miners appear, however, to be 
| in the mood of the little girl who said, 
“T don’t want to go to bed; 
| I want to be in bed.” The 
| gist of eloquent speeches 
delivered on their behalf 
by Mr. Harrsnorn and 
Mr. Ricnwarps was that 
the Government already 
possessed all the relevant 
| facts, and should give the 
desired relief at once. But 
they mustered only 43 in 
the Division Lobby against 
257 for the Second Read- 





| ing. e 
Tuesday, February 25th. 
— Their Lordships re- 
sumed their debate on ~ 
| Industrial Unrest. Lord 


| Russew. attributed it 
mainly to ignorance—on 
the part of the capitalists 
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and the newspapers, who, with few 
exceptions, never gave fair play to 

Ile was supported to some 
by His Grace of York, who 
declared that, after a perusal of the 
Labour Press and the non-Labour Press, 
he could hardly believe they were deal- 
ing with the same subject. 

Up to almost the eleventh hour the 


Labour. 


; 


extent 


Committee stage of the Coal Commis- | 





PERSUASIVE 


PURRING, 
Mr. Brace, 


Bill in 


encouraging, 


the Commons was not 
The Labour representa- 


sion 


tives moved amendment after amend- 
ment, designed either to wreck the 


to make the Commission 
approve 


measure or 
a mere registration-oflice to 
their own cut-and-dried plans. 


Mr. Ricuarvs moved to omit wages | 


and hours from its purview, but the 
House, brought up in the belief that 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
is but a poor play, voted him down by 
270 to 40. 

Then came another question-begging 
amendment from Mr. ADAMSON, sug- 
gesting that the Commission's in- 
qull ies into the possibilities of reorgan- 
should be limited 


the mines 


sing 
ising 
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|to the single question of “nationali- 
zation’’—the “blessed word” of La- 
bour just now. This was supported 
in a capital maiden speech by Mr. 
Spoor, an ex-pitman, whose father 
and son are both in the mines, and by 
Mr. Ciynes, who rather unreas nably 
complained that the Home Secretary 
made SHortr speeches; but it shared 
the same fate. 

| Not till the Bill was nearly through 
|Committee was there any sign of rap- 
| prochement. Then, in response to the 
persuasive purring of Mr. Brace, who 
had urged that the Commission should 
issue an interim report on wages and 
hours by Mareh 12th, the Paiwe Minis- 
{TER declared that, after consultation 
with Mr, Justice Sankey, he was pre- 
| pared to promise that the report should 
be ready on March 20th. A smile, ex- 
tending almost to the extreme limits of 
| his moustache, spread over Mr. Bracr’s 
benevolent countenance. Thencefor- 
|ward all was peace, and the Third 
Reading was carried without a division. 
| Wednesday, February 26th.—The 
| Lords passed the Coal Industry Com- 
mission Bill through all its stages with- 
out a pause. Then Lord Devonport 
expatiated on the mistakes of the Food 
Controllers with such a wealth of 
illustration that the Lorp CHanceLLor, 
who is fond of Classical “tags,” was 
heard to murmur, “ Omnium consensu 
capar emiperit nist amperasset,”” 

A Second Reading was given to the 

te-election of Ministers Lill, on the 
plea of the Lorp CHancentor that 
until it is passed several of his Minis- 
terial colleagues will be nantes . in 
gurgite vasto—or, in other words, all 
at sea. 

Rumours that a new Department of 
Public Information was to be set up 
|} excited much curiosity in the Commons, 

but only negative replies were received. 
The Department, if, and when, it comes 
into existence, is not to 
advertise the virtues of 
the Coalition, nor is it to 
publish a newspaper of its 
own; though, to judge by 
the leaflets, circulars and 
communiqués issued by 
the existing Ministries in 
the course of the week, 
such an organ would cer- 
tainly not perish for lack 
of copy. 

The so-called Ten Min- 
utes’ Rule was originally 
intended for the introduc- 
tion of comparatively un- 
important Bills. This after- 


a —_— noon Mr. Suorrremployed 
evry -F vTemaceae Chey it for the purpose of ex- 
~ > 


HICKS’'S FAIR WARNING TO SIR 


ERIC GEDDES. 


plaining the provisions of 
one of the most revolu- 
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tionary and comprehensive measu 
ever brought forward in any country. 
Briefly it is to put under the control of ti tel _ as | 
a single Minister of Ways and Com- | geant O'Reilly, filling his pipe from my 
munications our railways, our canals, tobacco-jar, “ about the red wine?’” 
our roads, and also our supply 2 a 4 pene about sparkling | 
electricity, hitherto in the hands of | Burgundy,’ I said. 
Sendiebcal public companies and local} “Och, that wouldn't be it at all. | 
authorities. Only on one point did | T'was another time altogither. | 
the Bill meet with opposition. I do| ‘ Well,” I said, “tell me about the 
not know whether Mr. Joynson Hicks | red wine.’ 
claims any connection with Hicks’s} "Iwas this way.” O'Reilly leant, 
Hall, which stands in the old road-books | back in his chair, covered his maimed | 
as the starting-point of the great high-|hand with a pocket-handkerchief—a | 
way to the North, but he became curious way he had—and looked at me | 
almost lyrical in his denunciation of | with that expression of openness and | 
the proposal to put all the roads in the | simplicity which demands contidence. | 
country in charge of a railwayman like |‘ We was ‘way back o’ the line at the, 
Sir Exico Geppes. They ought, in his | time, at a place where ye 'd expect to get | 
opinion, to be under the care of some-|a taste o’ rest; but what wid fancy 
one “born on roads” and “ trained on | attacks an’ ‘special coorses’ (thim's 
roads "'—a sort of super-tramp, I sup- the divil an’ all!) there wasn't enough 
pose. | rest for an honest man to get into mis- 
Thursday, February 27th.—To an chief. Well, there was to be a grand 
appeal for an increase in the pensions | inshpection by a tremenjus brass-hat, 
of Crimea and Mutiny veterans, to meet | one o’ thim soort all over ribbons that 
the rise in the cost of living, response | rides wid a shtiff back. ‘Twas the 
was made that such an increase would mornin’ before the great day whin the 
be granted in the case of those not over ;O.C. comes to me all of a flutter, an’ 
seventy years ofage. It is not thought! says he, ‘Sergint, ye 've a chanct now | 
that the concession will cause a heavy | to do me a good turn.’ 
drain on the national resources, few of| ‘I'll do it, Sorr,’ says I, ‘if it costs 
the veterans having joined up before | me my shtripes.’ 
entering their ‘teens. “<The fact is,’ says he, ‘we've run 
As a retort, “Yah! German!” is,/out o' claret, an’ there's no dacent 
I ain told, already considered vieuwx jeu  shtuff to be had for twinty miles round ; | 
by the wits of the pavement. But annyway, that's what I’m tould. Now) 
Ulstermen and Nationalists still think | the Gin'ral has a great fancy for red 
it effective to twit one another with wine.’ | 
having been supplied with rifles from| ‘*’Tis a sad business,’ says I. 
the arsenals of the Bosch. They bandied; ‘I've heard it whispered,’ says the | 
charges and contradictions so vigor-| poor man, an’ he wid the D.S.O. an’ 
ously this afternoon that the Speaker (all, ‘that where there’s ¢ good dhrop | 
had to intervene to put an end to these |o’ dhrink you're the man to find it. 
‘nonsensical bickerings.” | An’,’ says he, ‘there's no discredit to | 
The Secrerary or THe Treasury | ye in that, O'Reilly.’ ; 
scouted the suggestion that County| ‘Indeed no, Sorr,’ says I; *’tis a 
cricket - matches should be exempted | gift.’ 
from the entertainment tax. It is be- “* Well,’ says he, ‘ would ye use that | 
lieved that his answer was based solely | same gift of yours for the honour o’ the | 
upon financial considerations, and that | Rig’mint ?’” 
he must not be held to have expressed| O'Reilly felt in his pocket for a 
the opinion that first-class cricket, as | tobacco-stopper, attended carefully to | 
played by certain counties, is, in point | his pipe and again fixed me with’ his | 
of fact, entertaining. candid gaze. 
“* There's a bit of a place "way back,’ | 
“German residents in South-west Africa | 8®YS I, ‘where I've a fancy ! might | 
have forwarded the Administrator a petition | find somethin’.’ 
ole eager tae bor spa ap “Wid that he shtuck a bunch o’ 
ermission to erec ap y : ’ 
Repabiie of Gemeeny. “tim detitieness elainn notes inme hand. ‘ Don't shpare the 
that they not only represent a majority of the | COS, Says he, ‘but get it. "Tis up to 
white inhabitants, but interpret the views of | you, Sergint, to save a disp’rit situa- | 
the wishes of the majority of the majority of | tion.’”’ 
the ahmbahmbahmbah natives.” met 


New Zealand Paper. said 
We should like to know more of this} “Ye may say that. Whin I was! 
remarkable tribe, which, inter alia.|alone wid thim notes bulgin’ in me! 
seems to have evolved a new method | tunic, I'd a notion I might let down | 
of proportional representation. {the Rig’mint afther all, an’ that would | 
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“Tt was a terrible responsibility,” I} 
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| have bruk me heart. But off I wint 


to see Achille. "I'was four miles to the 


“Dip I iver tell ye,” asked ex-Ser- | village, an’ I wint on my blessed feet, 


an’ by the time I got to the place I 


| was as nervous as a mouse in a thrap. 


Achille’s shop wasn’t a café or an 
estaminet or a buvette or anny o' thim 
places. He had a bit of a brass plate 
on his door wid ‘Marchand de Vins’ 
on it. I knew him by raison of a fancy 
that took me wan day for a dhrop o' 
brandy. So I wint in through Achille’s 
door wid thim notes as hot in me 
pocket as Patsy Donelly’s pipe. 

“ Achille hopped out o’ the litt!e room 
at the back same’s a bird out of a cage. 
‘Ah,’ says he, ‘that was good cognac, 
eh? You shall have more, me son.’ 

“* Achille,’ says I, ‘’tis a shtrange 
thing, but there’s niver a thought o’ 
cognac in me mind at all. "Tis red 
wine, the best, that I’m afther.’ 

“*Red wine!’ says he. ‘I haven't 
a litre o’ red wine in the cellars.’ 

“* Holy Powers!’ says I, ‘an’ you 
wid “ Marchand de Vins” on yer door.’ 
The shock of it took the breath out o’ 
meentirely. So I sat up on the counter 
to think. 

«*'Tis a matther,’ says I, ‘that con- 
cerns the Rig'mint, a rig’mint that was 
niver bate yet.’ An’ I explained about 
the Gin'ral an’ what the O.C. tould 


me. An’ thin I tuk the notes from me }. 


pocket an’ put thim on the counther 
undher his eyes. 

“*Ach,’ says he, ‘’tisn’t money I 
want from ye, but to hilp a frind.’ 
Then he folded his arms an’ his fore- 


| head wint up into a puzzle o' wrinkles. 


“*An’ why wouldn't white wine do?’ 
says he. 

“*Ts it offer white wine to a Gin'ral 
an’ him wid a taste for red?’ says I. 
‘It might rouse him terrible. Now, 


| Achille,’ says I, ‘would there be no 


way of makin’ the white red?’ ” 

O'Reilly put a persuasiveness into 
the last words that revealed Achille to 
me as an honest merchant confronted 
with the most subtle of temptations. 

“O'Reilly,” I said, “ was that fair?” 

‘ Maybe not, but I'd the Gin'ral an’ 
the honour o’ the Rig’mint fixed in me 
mind, ‘That's a good joke, very good,’ 
says Achille; but there was niver & 
smile on his face. 

“«T’'d no intintion to make anny 
joke,’ says I. ‘Come, Achille, you're 
a knowin’ man. Would there be no 
way at all?’ 

“ Now it happened that he ‘d lift the 
door o’ the little room open, an’ I could 
see a bit o’ a garden through the win- 
dow. ‘What's the shtuff growin’ out 
there,’ says I, ‘ wid the dark red leaves 
to it, or maybe ye'd call thim purple?’ 

“*That’s beet,’ says he with a kind 
of a groan. 


















ic (tn 


** Beet,’ says I. ‘An’ isn’t beet a 
red kind of a thing an’ mighty full o’ 
juice?’ 

“«It is that,’ says he, wid the eyes 
of him almost out o’ his head. 

“*Then how would it be,’ says I, ‘ to 
touch up the white wine wid some o’ 
that same juice?’ 

“«The thought was in me mind, | 
God help me,’ says he, an’ wid that he| 
sat up on the counther forninst me, an’ 
we shtared into the garden like two 
men in a play. 

“* Would it make the wine cloudy ? 
uys By 

“*T eould filter it 
clear as sunshine,’ says he. 

“*An’ how would it be for taste 
says I. 

“Achille put a hand on me arm an’ 
I could feel him like a man 
wid the ague. 

“* Heaven forgive me,’ says he, ‘ but 
ye might say it was the wine o’ the 
counthry, an’ that taste was the mark 
of it.’ "Tis my belief he was near cry 
in’, for he was an honest man, an’ 


| 


o's it’d come as 


shakin’ 


twas for me he was lowerin’ himself | 
to deceit.” 
“ You were a nice pair,”’ I said, 


“''Pwas a beautiful schame,” O' Reilly 
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BACK TO THE LAND. 


“SEEMS TO BE A RARE OLD BUS FOR NOBSE-DIVING.” 


difficulties) 








“T was niver concerned in| an ould wine o’ the counthry,an’ there's 
niver been the match of it before or 
since.’ 


went on. 
a betther.”’ 

‘Did it come off ?’’ I asked. 

“To a turn,” said O'Reilly. “ We 
docthorin’ that blissed wine for 
the best part o’ the day, an’ I tuk back 
a dozen bottles to camp. The O.C, 
was hangin’ round, as anxious as a dog 
for his master, 

“« Have ye the wine, O'Reilly ?’ says 
he. 


says the O.C. 

“*Not for all the Gin’rals in the 
British army,’ says I. ‘Twas for the 
love o’ the Rig’mint I got that wine, 
an’ I'm done wid the job.’ 

“Is that the end?’’ I asked. 

“ Barrin’ this,”’ said O'Reilly, And 

‘I have, sorr,’ says I; ‘but I'd|he produced from his pocket a silver 
be glad if ye’d ask me no questions | cigarette case, inside which was en- 


| graved, ‘“ To Sergeant Dennis O'Reilly, 





about t” 


‘Not for the world,’ says he, givin’ | who saved the situation, October 15th, | 


————————> 





me a queer look, an’ was off like a/ 1917.” 
iountain hare.” : 

- o~ : = al a er?” I ked | “No, thank you; I hate publicity.—Lord 
‘ L id the General recover ¢ USKOC. | Jellicoe, in reply to a request for a farewell 
“That wine made a new man of him. | massage.”—Provincial Paper. 

He praised the Rig'mint up to the;} We agree with the gallant Admiral 

heighths. We was the pink o' the|¢hat such operations are better con- 

Army, bedad ! [The throuble was he ducted in private. 

: . . 

wanted to know where he'd get more 

o’ that sain wine. “It was stated that the cow took ill, and 
“«There's no more to be had, says | died on 23rd June last, and the purser now 

I to the O.C., for I was done wid the | claimed the value of the animal, namely, £50, 

fand also a further sum of £5, being the loss 

| which he sustained through the want of milk, 
| butter, and cheese, supplied by said cow from 
| the date of her death to the date of the raising 
“*That may be,’ says I, ‘but he'll | of the action.”— Scots Paper. 
niver taste the like of it agin. "Twas “ Faithful unto death” 


job. 


[Te says it has a powerful bouquet,’ 


and a bit over. 





«Couldn't it be managed annybhow?’ | 
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Tue Duke oF WESSEX WELCOMES THE 
MAGNATE OF A FRIENDLY NATION ON HIS A 
STATION. 


SARTORIAL CONTRASTS. 


LEADING FINANCIAL 
RRIVAL AT VICTORIA 





THE ART OF LEAVING. 


| Ir I had ason one of the first things 
I should teach him would be the art of 
leaving. I would have him swift in all 
ways, but swiftest when the time came 
to go. And when he went he should 
go absolutely, For although the people 
who leave slowly are bad enough, they 
are as nothing compared with the 
people who make false exits and return 

| with afterthoughts. 





The other day the necessity came for | 
| me to visit a house-agent. 


Life has 
these chequered moments. There is 
something of despatch and order want- 
ing about most house-agents, possibly 
the result of their very odd and difficult 
business, which is for the greater part 
carried on with people who don’t know 
their own minds and apparently are 


least likely to take an eligible residence | 


when they most profess satisfaction 
with it. Be that as it may, house agents’ 


| offices in general have a want of definite- 
| ness unknown to, say, banks or pawn- 
| brokers’. There is no exact spot for 
| you to stand or sit; you are unaware 


as to which of the clerks is going to 

attend to you, and the odds are heavy 
_ that the one you approach will transfer 
you to another. There is also a certain 
air of familiarity or friendliness: not, of 
_ course, approaching the camaraderie of 
| the dealer in motor cars, who leans 


against the wall with his hands in his! Newbury is probably the most suitable. | 


pockets and talks to customers through 
a cigarette; but something much more 
human than the attitude of a female 
clerk in a post-office. 

Being pressed for time and having 
only the very briefest transaction to 
perform, it follows that I was kept 
| Waiting for my turn with “our Mr. 
Plausible,” in whose optimistic hands 
| my affairs at the moment repose. 

Occupying his far too tolerant ear 
was another client, whose need was a 
country house surrounded by enough 
| grass-land for a small stud farm. 

This is what happened (he had, by 
the way, the only chair at that desk) :— 

Our Mr, Plausible (for the fortieth 
time), I understand perfectly. A nice 
house, out-buildings and about twenty 
acres of meadow. 

Client. Twenty to thirty. 

Our Mr. P. Yes, or thirty. 

C. You see, what I want is to breed 
stock—cattle and horses too. 

Our Mr. P, Exactly. Well, the three 
places I have given you are all well- 
| Sdapted. 
| C, When a man gets to my age and 
| has put a little money by he may just 
jas well take it quietly as not. I don't 
| want a real farm ; I want just a smallish 
| place where I can play at raising pedi- 
| gree animals. 

Our Mr, P. That's just the kind of 
place I've given you. The one near 
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I should see that first, and then the one 
near Alton. 

C. You understand, I don’t want a 
big farm. Anybody else can have the 
arable. Just a comfortable house and 
some meadows; about twenty acres or 
even thirty. 

Our Mr. P. The biggest one I've 
given you is thirty. The place near 
Newbury is twenty-three. 

C. Well, I'll go and see them as 
soon as I can. [Gets up. 

Our Mr. P. The sooner the better, I 
should advise. There’s a great de- 
mand for country-houses just now. 

C. (sitting solidly down ayain). Ah, 
yes, but this is different. What 1 want 
is not so much a country-house in the 
ordinary meaning of the term as a 
farm-house, but without possessing a 
farm. Just enough buildings and 
meadow-land to breed a fev; short- 
horns and a yearling or twp. The 
house must be comfortable, you know, 
roomy, but not anything pretentious. 

[Gets up again. 

Our Mr. P. I quite understand. That's 
just what I've given you. 

C. (again seating himself). The whole 
scheme may be foolishness. My wife 
says itis. But (here I believe I groaned 
audibly; at any rate all the other clerks 
looked up) there it is. When a man has 
enough to retire on and pay the piper 
he’s entitled to call the tune; isn’t he? 

[At this point I resist the temptairon 





| 











| a first-rate place—most highly recom- | 


| to use another expression ; and no well- | 


| spirit which has prompted the use of a} 
But surely | 
| the process might be carried a good | 
| deal further. 
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to take him by the shoulders and 
push him out. 
Our Mr. P. Quite, quite. 
if you take my advice you'll go to 
Newbury as quickly as you can, “It's 


mended. 


[Here the client very deliberately 


puts the three “orders to view" 


in his inside pocket and slowly 


buttons his coat. I flutter on 
tiptoe, eager for his chair. 


C. If these won't do you'll find me 


some more ? 
Our Mr. P. With pleasure. 
C. Very well; good morning. 
Moves away. I have just begun 
~ to speak when he returns 
C. Don’t forget what I want it for. 
And not too far from London or my 
wife will dislike it. 
Our Mr. P. Yes, you told me that. 
I've got a note of it here. 
C. And you won't forget about the 
acreage ? 
Our Mr. P. No. 
C. (addressing me). 
kept you waiting. 
I (like the craven liav I a 
right. 

Client ultimately withdraws, but 
still with reluctance, and after 
two or three he 
haljf-turns ba 

And the tragic part of it 
name is Legion. 
That is why if i had a boy | should 


I'm afraid I’ve 


"Ss all 


). it 


sitations anda 


is that his 








teach him the art of leaving. Almost 
nothing else matters. 
OFFICIAL EUPHEMISM., 
Dr. Appison has stated that for 


some time past it has been the practice 
not to use the word “pauper” in 
official documents when it was possible 
conditioned person will cavil at the 


less invidious substitute. 


The practice of giving a 


| dog a bad name is not only condemned 





by the proverbial philosophy of the 
ancients but by the most emancipated 
of the orthopsychical educationists of 
to-day. 

If you keep on calling a man a 
“criminal,” you will end by making 
him one. How much wiser it would 
be to refer to the impulses which 
occasionally bring him into conflict 
with the custodians of law and order as 
emanating from a dynamic individual- 
ism! In that way you may very 
possibly convert him into a static 


| individualist and sterilize his potential 


malignance by a subliminal serum. 


The amount of harm done by dis-| 





Well, Sir, | 


'paraging nomenclature is incalculable. | offensive words in the language is 
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Demobilisation Oficer. “ WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF YOUR GRovr?" 


Private. “I pon’? KNOW, Str. I WAS A TURF ACCOUNTANT.” 


Demobilisation Officer. “An! AGRICULTURE—Gnrovr 1.” 





Take the word “thief,” for example. |“ idiot”; yet it can be shorn of nearly 
ts meaning can be expressed with|all its sting when replaced by the 
infinitely greater precision and delicacy | definition, “a person of infra-normal 
in the phrase, “one who is unable to | mentality.” 
discriminate between meum and tuum,” 
Here you have in place of one mean} “London, Dec. 16 —At a meeting of the 
little word a well-cadenced phrase of | County ‘Cricket Advisory Committee it was 
ten. Euphony as well as humanity ‘ied to run the County Championship dur 
prompts the variation. , | day s. There will be nochange in the number 
Classical writers may have objected | of balls in the over.—Reuter’s. 
to the use of sesquipedalian words, but} The Soviets are preparing the sharpest 
we know better, and Mr. Winston | Counter-measure.- Reuter's.”——Canton Times. 
CuvrciiLi's famous synonym for “lie” | But we are confident that whatever the 





is permanently enshrined in the annals | Soviets’ little game is it will not be | 


One of the most! cricket. 


of circumlocution. 
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STATE LOTTERIES. 

Au Equality Theatre is being run in Munich, where the public 
| pays a fixed price and is allotted by chance a seat in the stalls or the 
| gallery.) 

‘Tur Equality plan we will ran if we can 
So that never a man or a woman need grumble— 

| If theatres, should the idea not include 
| Books, clothing and food for the great and the humble ? 
_ You will pay a fixed sum and accept what may come, 

Be it loser or plum; and, to shun all that vexes, 

We'll even eliminate what modern women hate, 
And will not discriminate as to the sexes. 


| The question of dress may at first, I confess, 
Make a sort of a mess of our smart Small-and-Earlies, 
Where the First Footman John wears the garb of a don, 
And Lord Curzon comes on from the House in his 
pearlies ; 
ut when our char kneels on the steps and reveals 
The last word in “ Lucilles,” will she not put her heart 
more 
And more in her duties while great social beauties 
Slink by in “ pampooties ” and arrows from Dartmoor ? 


Our tastes and our breeding no more will be leading 

The paths of our reading ; we'll read what we've got to 
(And it will be a sell for Mamma if her Nell 

Gets the last Erarn Denn, when Mamma told her not to) ; 
It may be a worry to poor Ginpert Murray 

To read Hints on Curry and Blouses and Batter 
In Home Chat, it’s true; but still more of a stew 

The Occult Review may appear to his hatter. 





In the matter of meals, since the rations one feels 
Hedonistic ideals have so soundly been shaken 

That even the swankiest Duke might say, “ Thankee!” 
For Hodge's red hanky of bread and cold bacon ; 

But if in the sequel all chances are equal 

You 'll have to see me quell a volume of curses 

| When our “ jobs” they t, and I still have to swot, 

If I like it or not, writing topical verses. 








A HARDY ANNUAL. 


Tue butler, John Binns, who is an old and faithful 


retainer to this household, is now suffering from bis annual | 


cough. Itis a terrific cough, eapable of disputing supremacy 


combination of the noises made by all other coughs ; (3) its 
depth ; (4) its shriek of despair as it trembles and rever- 
berates through the house; (5) its capacity to repel and 
annihilate sympathy. It is true that I have interviewed 
Binns with regard to his cough—it is an annual interview 
and is expected of me. I have urged him as he values our 
friendship not to neglect his cough, and he has assured me 
in return that the doctor has prepared for him a draught 
which possesses the supreme quality of being absolutely 
unable to effect the purpose for which it was devised. 

“T shall drink ‘is stuff,” says Binns, “ but I 'aven't any 
| ‘opes of its doing me any good. It doesn’t seem to get me 

be'ind the cough. If once I could really get be'ind it I 
_ should soon finish it. But you can’t expect to do anything 
with a cough unless you're be'ind it.” 

“Have you tried chloraline?” I venture to suggest, 
_mentioning not by that name, but by another, a much- 
| advertised specific. 
| “I've been living on chloraline—that is when I wasn't 
| eating camphor lozenges. But my symptoms are too strong 
for that kind o’ stuff. Besides, I find that it’s no use to 





with all other coughs of which the world has heard. The '| 
special points about this cough are (1) its loudness ; (2) its | 


' fill yerself up with remedies, because they only weigh down 
the cough unnaturally, and then when it does bust out 
it’s fit to tear yer throat in pieces. But none of them get 
be'ind it—no, not once.” 

t will be observed that Binns has almost a superstition 
in regard to “ getting be'ind.” If he got rid of his cough 


with everything still in front, he would take no satisfaction | 
whatever in his malady; but as it is he feels a legitimate | 


pride in it. 


He has been a member of this household for | 


forty years, and punctually on the Kalends of March in | 


every year his cough turns up. 
‘ciency, but, while it alienates affection, it makes him more 


It never reduces his effi- | 


' valuable to himself as being one who has symptoms capable | 

of being related at full length to Mrs. Hankinson, the cook, | 
or to any of the maids who have not yet experienced it | 
and must be made aware that they belong to an establish- | 
ment which has the high merit of accommodating John 


Binns’s annual cough. 


| 
It is something to have a butler who has coughed his | 


irresistible way through two-and-a-half generations. It is 
\a perfectly harmless affliction, but it gets on nerves in the 


same way as it did when first it huicked and honked and | 
strangled and choked in the seventies of last century. I | 


can see no decrease in its vigour or its variety. It deserves 


| the chance of immortality that I hereby offer it, thus giving | 


it a place beside the cough that Johnson coughed at Dr. 
| Blimber’s famous establishment. It will be remembered that, 
when the Doctor began an excursus on the Romans, Johnson, 
|“ who happened to be drinking and who caught the Doctor's 
‘eye glaring at him through the side of his tumbler, left off 


| 80 hastily that he was convulsed for some moments and in | 
He struggled gal- | 


the sequel ruined Dr. Blimber's point.” 
_lantly, but had in the end to give way to an overwhelming 
paroxysm of coughing. It was a good cough, but an iso- 


lated one, and was perhaps, after all, not equal to Binns’s. | 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


| Captain Reginald Jones and Captain James Smith, demobi- 


| lised, meet accidentally in the waiting-room of a Govern- 
i . pao ‘ 3 
| ment office. Their acquaintanceship had originated in a 
shell-hole near Plum-Tree Farm in 1916. 
Reggie. Cheerio, old egg. 
| Jimmy. Same to you. Doing anything ? 


, of the pater’s firm. 

Jimmy. Congrats! 

Reggie. Stow it, old man; I'm simply worried to death. 
| The whole cabush is on strike. 
| Jimmy. The blighters! What bunch are they ? 
| Reggie. Stone-breakers. 
Jimmy. Not the stone-breakers, surely ? 
| Reggie. Yes, the stone-breakers, perish them ! 
| Jimmy. And are you here about it ? 
| Reggie. Sure. The junior director gets all the dirty work 
, to do, 
| Jimmy. What a coincidence! 
| old thing. 
| Reggie. Board of Trade? 
| Jimmy. Rats! Organising 
| breakers’ Union. 
| Leggie (after gasp of surprise). Lucky devil. 
| Jimmy. Rot! I'd chuck it if I could afford to. Don't 
you wish sometimes you were back at Plum-Tree Farm ? 
Reggie. Crumbs, Jimmy; but weren't those the glorious 
| days ? 
| 


I’m on the same stunt, 


secretary of the Stone- 











| Like master like horse. 


Reggie. Lord, yes! I've been pushed on to the directorate 





“Ex-Crown Prince’s Horse ro Rt nN.” — Heading in‘ The Times.” | 
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FOR ENTERPRISING DISPERSAL STATIONS. SPEED UP YOUR OUTPUT BY INSTALLING THE MOVING-STAIRCASE 
SYSTEM. NO TIME LOST. GOVERNMENT SUITS “ASSEMBLED” BY SKILLED WORKMEN IN RECORD TIME, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
1 sHaLu begin by saying straight out that Miss Cicety | 
HamiLton’s new book, William—an Englishman (Sxerrinc- | 
TON), is one of the finest war-stories that anyone has yet | 
given us. You know already what qualities the author | 
beings to her writing; you may believe me that she has 
done nothing more real, more nobly conceived, and by} 
consequence more moving than this short tale. It opens, | 
in a style of half-humorous irony, with an account of the| 
youth, early life and courtship of William, who, with the} 
girl whom he married, belonged to the vehement circles of | 
the Labour-Suffragist group, spending a cheerfully ignorant ; 
life in a round of meetings, in hunger-striking and whole- 
hearted support of the pacifism that “seeks peace and! 
ensues it by insisting firmly, and even to blood, that it is 
the other side’s duty to give way.” One small concession 
you must make to Miss Hamiiton’s plot. It is improba- 
ble that, when such a couple as William and Griselda left 
England in July 1914 to take their honeymoon in a remote 
valley of the Belgian Ardennes, their friends, knowing them 
to be without news and ignorant of all speech save English, 
should have made no effort to warn them. But, this 
granted, the tragedy that follows becomes inevitable. It is 
30 finely told and so horrible (the more so for the deliberate 
restraint of the telling) that I will say nothing to weaken 
its effect. From one scene, however, I cannot withhold my 
tribute of admiration—thatin which William, alone, broken- 
hearted, and almost crazed with the ruin of everything that 
made up his life, creeps home to find his old associates still 
glibly echoing the platitudes in which he once believed, A 
hint here of insincerity or conscious arrangement would have 
ruined all; as it is, the scene holds and haunts one with an | 
impression of absolute truth. For the end, marked like all 
the rest by an almost grim avoidance of sentimentality, I 








shall only refer you to the book itself. After reading it 
you will, I hope, not think me guilty of exaggeration when 
I call it, slight though it is, one for which its author has 
deserved well of the State. 

The dominant impression left upon me by Miss Merten 
Bucnanan’s Petrograd the City of Trouble (Cottins) is 
that its author is a sportswoman of the first order. You 
see her pressing to the windows to observe the shooting 
in the streets, going out to shop, to dine, to dance, during 
the stormy months of the various phases of the various 
Russian Revolutions. And I hasten to add, for fear of 
misunderstanding, that there is no suggestion of pose as 
the heroic Englishwoman. It was not till the end of 1915 
that Sir Grorce Bucnanan withdrew from a country in 
which ambassadorial functions had obviously no reasonable 
scope. But he and his family, including our chronicler, 
his spirited daughter, remained long after there was any 
plausible reason to hope for the restoration of order and 
very long after considerations of personal safety might 
well have dictated and justified retreat. Mr. Huon Wat- 
POLE in his preface points out that Miss Bucnanan is the 
first English writer to give a sense of the atmosphere of 
Russia during the New Terror. It is curious, but the im- 
pression she conveys is of something far less formidable 
than we have imagined. That may well be due to her 
high courage which minimised the ever-present dangers, 
Another odd impression is that her accounts of current 
events, ¢.g. of the death of Rasputin, seem to be as unplaus- 
ible as those which have been patched from various reports 
and guesses by writers far from the actual scene. It is 
perhaps the very nearness of the author to the source of 
the host of wild rumours and speculations concerning this 
strange tragedy that conveys this sense of the impossible, 
Have I thereby suggested that the book lacks interest? On 
the contrary, it hasn't a dull or insincere page. 
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Little Houses (MeTHusN) is not, as you might excusably | admirers on this side of the Atlantic will read The 
suppose, a treatise upon the problem of the hour, but a} Magnificent Ambersons (HoppER AND StouGHTON) with any 
novel. I confess that, when I read in the puff preliminary | great sense of satisfaction. George Minafer is a spoilt and 
that it was “minutely observed” and “ drab” in setting, my | egotistical cad, and as we pursue his unpleasant personality 
heart sank. But Mr. Wopen’s book is not made after that | from infancy onward our impatience with the adoring 
sufticiently-exploited fashion. He has a definite scheme, and | relatives who allow the impossible little bounder to turn 


(but for the fault of creating more characters than he can | their lives to tragedy becomes more and more pronounced. 


conveniently manage) tells his simple tale with a mature ease | In 
remarkable in a first novel. The plan of it is the life-story | at 
of a group of persons in a provincial factory town in those | pr 


| Victorian days when trade-unions were first starting, when | cor oft 
the caricaturists lived upon Mr. Guapstone's collars and the | hard to believe that a sophisticated uncle, a soldier grand- 


Irish Question was very much in the same state as it is fat 


England his “come uppance” would have commenced 
an early age and in the time-honoured place thereunto 
vided. But in the case of young American nabobs these 
rrective agencies are too often wanting, and though it is 


her and various other relatives would have allowed a 


to-day. We watch the hero, John Aliday, developing from lconceited and overbearing young boor to wreck his 
| a Sunday-school urchin to flourishing owner of his own! m« 


_upon personal memories for it, 
| writing in fact that one novel of 


| TERTON, proved his quality by 


| leisure as he could command he | 


| A History of the United States | 


business and prospective alder- 
man. Of course I admit that 
this synopsis does not sound 
peculiarly thrilling ; also that as 
a tale it is by now considerably 
more than twice told. But I can 
only repeat that, for those with a 
taste for such stories, here is one 
excellent of its kind, Whether 
Mr. Wopen has been drawing 


which every man is said to be 
capable, time and the publishing 
lists willshow. Ishall certainly 
be interested to see. Meanwhile 
the fact that despite his name 
Grorce—always an object of | 
the gravest suspicion—TI accept | 
his masculinity without ques- | 
tion is my tribute both to the | 
balance of his style and ; 





YX 


the admirable drawing of his 
hero. 


\ 
\ 
~ 


AY 
\\ 


\ 
ae 


That gallant and heroic gentle- 
man, the late Mr. Ceci, Curs- 


his service and death in theranks 
of our army. In such seanty | 
. ] 


wrote, quite casually as it were, | 


(Cuarto AND WIunpvs), He | aie a ahaae Deum ten Gunna 


| seamed tosay as Wemmick might | — 


have said, “Hullo! Here's a nation! Let's write its history,” | tol 
which he at once proceeded to do with immense gusto re 
and considerable accuracy, Americans will not universally pie 





Disturbed Burglar, “'SORL RIGHT, CONSTABLE. I’M ONLY 


»ther’s life by separating her from a former sweetheart, it 
a ~) cannot be said that such cases 
have not existed or that the 
picture is altogether overdrawn. 
But we do not like George 
Minafer, and his final recon- 
ciliation with his own sweet- 
heart and her father—the man 
whom he has prevented his 
mother from marrying—leaves 
us cold. But if the characters 
}are unpleasing the craftsman- 
| ship of The Magnificent Amber- 
sons is of Mr. Boorn Tarkinc- 
_Tton’s best, and his description 
| of the decline and fall of a locally 
|supreme dynasty of plutocrats 
| before the hosts of the Goths 
and Huns of spawning indus- 
trialism is almost a contribution 
| to American social history. 
| 
| Ofthe two tales in Wild Youth 
| and Another (Hutcutnson) I pre- 
\ferthe other. In“ Wild Youth” 
| Sir Ginpert Parker gives us the 
unedifying picture of a horrible 
old man married to a young and 
pretty girl. Jealous, tyrannical 
and vicious, this creature—re- 
ferred to as a behemoth —is in all 
conscience unsavoury enough; 
| but no one can read his story 
| without feeling that he never 
had adog’schance; and although 
Seatac the tale is in many respects well- 
d, I feel that it would have been vastly improved if some 
leeming qualities had been vouchsafed to the villain of the 
ce. “Jordan is a Hard Road” is a more engaging piece of 





RIVE PRIZES.” 


agree With all the views he puts forward. I myself am of work. Here we have a man who has walked through most of 
opinion (probably quite wrongly) that I could make a better the commandments—with especial attention to the eighth— 
| argumentative case for the North in the Civil War trying to mend his ways. And he makes rather a sound 


on the question of slavery. And in his account of the jol 


» of it until something quite unforeseen happens ; and 


War of 1812-1814 Mr. Cuesterton spends a great deal of then the old Adam (if this is quite fair to Adam) asserts 
indignation over the burning by the British of some public! himself. From a publisher's “literary note’ enclosed in 


buildings in Washington, omitting to mention that this was th 


is book you will learn that Sir GinpEert’s imagination 1s 


done in reprisal for the burning by the Americans in the “as boundless as the tracts of the Prairie which he loves 


previous year of the public buildings of Toronto. But in an 


d knows how to make his readers love.” This is perhaps 


the main this history brilliantly justifies Mr. Cursrrrron's rather a large order, but I will content myself by saying 


courage in undertaking it, and it is written in a style that, th 


at for the scenes of these stories Sir GILBERT has chosen 


carries the reader with it from first to last. The book is ground that is familiar to him, and that knowledge 18 


introduced by a moving tribute from Mr. G. K. Cugsterton | so 
to his dead brother. 


We doubt whether Mr. Boorn Tarkixaron’s many | * J 


7 





metimes even more useful than imagination. 








* HAMLET’ AND THE Fv (an appeal to the Government) : 
Angels and Ministers of Health defend us!” 
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| heading, “ Whisky for Influ- 
| enza,” 


daily paper the other day, 
| misied a great number of 
sufferers, who at once wrote 


| to say that they were prepared 


to have been eliminated. 


. Paxi-drivers who consent to pick up fares at a certain London 
restaurant at night have supper given to them by the 
Shrove Tuesday passed al- ment 
most unheeded. yen the First T “WHATEVER 'AVE YER GOT THEM TOGS 
pancake thrown tothe boys at Alsrer? 
| Westminster School in the Secon Dor Aue AYS DRESS FOR SUPPER DOWN TOWN Now- 
presence of the Kine and ee se Dh the rs 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue spread of influenza is said to be 
greatly assisted by “ germ - carriers.” 
We can’t think why germs should be 
carried, Let ’em walk. 








According to The Sunday Express a 
young American named Frisco states 
that he invented the Jazz. There was 
also a murder confession in the Press 
last week. > 


«“ Whitehall,” says a Society organ, 
“has succumbed to the Jazz, the Fox- 
trot and the Bunny-hug.” It 
still shows a decided prefer- 
ence, however, for the Barn 
acle-cling. é 

A man charged at the Guild- 
hall with being drunk said he 
was suffering from an attack 
of influenza and had taken 
some whisky. Yes, but where 
from ? 


2h 


x * 
* 


We that 


understand 


which appeared in a 


to make the exchange. 
* 

It is good to know that a 
perfectly noiseless motor car 
has been produced. Even that 
nasty grating sound experi 
enced by pedestrians when 
being run over by a car is said 


QUEEN appeared to fall flat. 


We are glad to learn that the little 
Kensington boy who was tossed by a 
huge pancake on Shrove Tuesday is 
stated to be going on nicely. 


Five hundred and twenty - seven 


pounds of American bacon have been 
declared unfit for food by the Maryle- 
bone magistrate. Why this invidious 
distinction ? ie 


“A man,” says Mr. Justice KUNKEL 


| of Pennsylvania, “ has full rights in his 


own home against everyone but his 
wife.” It is surmised that his Honour 
never kept a cook. 

“= *£ 


We are informed that the dispute 
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between the Ministry of Labour and 
the Irish Clerical Workers’ Union has 
been settled by the latter name being 
changed to the “Irish Clerical Em- 
ployees’ Union.” , 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGe is said to favour 
the creation of a new Order for desery- 
ing Welshmen. The revival of the 
Or der of the Golden Fleece is suggested. 


A writer in a ladies’ journal refers to 
the present fashion of “ satin-walnut 
hair.” We have felt for some time that 
mahogany had had its day. 


| ie 
a 
| is 
the ae 


a 
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Charged at Hove with bigamy a sol- 
dier stated that he remembered nothing 


jabout his second marriage and pleaded 


that he was absent-minded. A very 
good plan is to tie a knot in your boot- 
lace every time you get married. 


A sorry blow has been dealt at those 
who maintain we are not a commercial 
race. “ You gave me prussic acid in 
mistake for quinine this morning,” a 
man told a chemist the other day. 
“Ts that so?” said the chemist; “then 
you owe me another twopence.” 

x * 


ok 
For the benefit of those about to! 


emigrate we have pleasure in furnishing 
the exclusive information that very 
shortly there will be big openings in 
America, for corkscrew-straighteners. 


We are now able to state that the 
‘wedding of Princess Parricta and 
‘Commander Ramsay passed off with- 


jout a bymeneal ode from the Port: 


LAUREATE, oy 
* 

We understand that a lady operator 
,who was impudent to the District 
Supervisor on the telephone the other 
day would have been severely repri- 
manded but for her plea that she 
mistook him for a subscriber. 


It is reported that the paper shortage 
is soon to be remedied. In these days 
of expensive boots this should 
be good news to people who 
travel to and from the City by 
Tube on foot. 

We hear privately that one 
,of our leading dailies has fixed 
April 14th as the date on which 
its oflice “correspondent” will 
first hear the note of the cuc 

koo in Epping Forest. 


Several suspicious cases of 
sickness are reported among 
the aborigines of New South 
Wales. It is not yet known 
whether they are due to in- 
fluenza or to the native custom 
of partaking heavily of snake- 
| pie on the eve of Lent. 


j 

| Nottingham will hold its 
six hundred and _ fifty-eighth 
jannual Goose Fair this year, 
jand a local paper has made 
la distinct hit by stating that 
‘it is “the oldest gathering of 
its kind except the House of 
manage. |Commons.” 

President Exert, according 
tothe Frankfort Gazette, is to 
i have a Chief Master of Cere- 

monies. One of his first duties, 

jin which he will have the advice of 
prominent musicians, will be to fix an 
jauthorised style of eating Sauerkraut 
}which shall be impressive yet devoid 
lof ostentation. 


! 


ON FOR, | 





‘* A woman's sphere was her own home, that 
she should earn her own living was inimical 
to domestic happiness; it was almost contra 
bonus morus, which is a very serious thing 
indeed.”-—Scots Paper. 


It certainly would be for Smith mi, if 
he said it in class, 


* The speaker of the evening was Dr. Charles 
——, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and the 
only full-blooded literary man among the 
North American Indians.”—American Paper. 
We could spare some of our full- 
blooded literary men if there is a short- 
age in America, 
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MONUMENTS OF THE WAR. 


Ler those who fear lest Memory should mislay 

Our triumphs gathered all across the map; 
Lest other topics—like the weather, say, 

Or jazzing—should supplant the recent scrap ; 
Or lest a future race whose careless lot 

Lies in a League of Nations, lapped amid 
Millennial balm, be unaware of what 
(Largely for their sakes) we endured and did ;— 


Let such invite our architects to plan 

Great monumental works in steel and stone, 
Certain to catch the eye of any man 
And make our victories generally known ; 
Let a new bridge at Charing Cross be built, 





In Regent Street a deathless quadrant set, 
And ou them be inscribed in dazzling gilt :— 
“IN CASE BY INADVERTENCE WE FORGET.” 


Leave the Cloth Hall to be the pilgrim’s quest, 
Baring her ravaged beauty to record 
The Culture of the Bosch when at his best; 
At Albert, even where it bit the ground, 
Low let the Image lie and tell its fate, 
Poignant memento, like our own renowned 
Atpert Memorial (close to Prince's Gate), 


| Or, eloquent in ruin unrestored, 


For me, the tablets of my heart, I ween, 
Sufliciently recall these fateful years ; 
1 need no monument for keeping green 
All that I suffered in the Volunteers ; 
Therefore I urge the Army. Council, at 
Its earliest leisure, please—next week would do— 
To raze the hutments opposite my flat, 
That still impinge on my riparian view. 0. S. 





A PAIR OF MILITARY GLOVES. 


Iv was in Italy, on my way home from Egypt to be 
demobilised, that I decided to buy a pair of warm gloves 
from Ordnance. 

After being directed by helpful other ranks to the A.S.C. 
Depot, the Camp Commandant’s Office and the Y.M.C.A., 
{ found myself, at the end of a morning’s strenuous 
walking, confronted by notices on a closed door stating 
that this was the Officers’ Payment Issue Department; that 
this was the Officers’ Entrance to the Officers’ Payment 
Issue Department; that smoking was strictly prohibited; 
and that the office would re-open at 14,00, 

I went away to lunch. 

At 14.01 I knocked out my pipe conscientiously and 
entered. From 14.01 to 14.50 I watched a Captain of the 
R.A.P, smoking cigarettes and choosing a pair of socks, 
and studied notices to the effect that this was the Officers’ 
Payment Issue Department; that only Officers were per- 
mitted to enter the Officers’ Payment Issue Department ; 
that smoking was strictly prohibited; and that the office 
would close at 16.00. 

At last I heard the R.A.F. man explain that, by James, 
he had an appointment at three, and would return, old 
bean—er, Corporal—in the morning to sce about those 
dashed socks. The Corporal behind the counter blew away 
a pile of cigarette ash and regarded me distrustfully. 

“Only one pair of gloves left, Sir,” he said. “Gloves, 
woollen, knitted, pairs one, one-and-tenpence.” 

“Thank you veyy much,” I said. “They'll do nicely. 
I'll take them now.” 

But of course I didn’t. At 15.00 I was in another building, 





watching another Corporal make out an indent in quadru- 
plicate for gloves, woollen, knitted, oflicers, for the use of, 
pairs one. At 15.05 I was in another building, getting the 
indent stamped and countersigned. At 15.12 I was in 
another building, exchanging it for a buff form in duplicate, 
At 15.20 I re-entered the Issue Department and went 
through the motions of taking up the gloves. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said the Corporal, skilfully sliding 
them away; ‘you must first produce your Field Advance 
Book as a proof of identity.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t a proper Field Advance Book,” I 
explained. ‘ You see, in Egypt, where I come from—that 
is, I was attached, you know, to the—well, in short, I 
haven’t a proper Field Advance Book, as I said before, 
But I have here an A.B. 64 issued in lieu thereof—they do 
that in Egypt, you know—and I have my identity dises, 
my demobilisation papers, my cheque-book — oh, and 
heaps of other things which would prove to you that I am 
really me. Besides, my name is sewn inside the back of 
my tunic. And my shirt,” I added hopefully. 

“If you haven’t a Field Advance Book, Sir,” said the 
Corporal coldly, ‘‘ your only course is to obtain a certificate 
of identity from the Camp Commandant.” 

* But, look here, Corporal,” I protested, “it would take 
me a quarter-of-an-hour to get to the Commandant’s office 
and another quarter to get back. I’m sure I couldn't get 
a certificate of identity under an hour and a-half. It is 
now twenty-five past three. You close at four. To-morrow 
morning at five ac emma I entrain for Cherbourg... . 
You see how impossible it all is, Corporal.” 

“Sorry, Sir,” said the Corporal. “I’m not allowed to 

issue the gloves without your Field Advance Book or a 
certificate of identity.” 
“But what am I[ to do?” I asked weakly. ‘Think, 
Corporal, how cold it will be across Italy and France with- 
out gloves. I’ve been in the East for over four years, and 
I might get pneumonia and die, you know.” 

“] should try the Camp Commandant, Sir,” he said. 
“Tt may not take so long as you think.” 


At 15.41 I was outside the Camp Commandant’s office 
with my A.B.64, identity dises, demobilisation papers and 
cheque-hbook ready to hand, and my tunic loosened at the 
neck, 

At 15.42 I entered the office with some diffidence. 

At 15.43 I was outside again, dazed and a little frightened, 
with a certificate of identity in my hand. It was the fastest 
piece of work I have ever known in the Army. And I might 
have been Mr. GeorGe Rosey in disguise for all they knew 
in the office—or cared. 

a 





* cs * : " 
“Sorry, Sir,” said the Corporal in the Officers’ Payment 


another officer while you were away.” 
ONE or THE PuncH BRIGADE. 


On Half Rations. 

“ Two officers will be received as paying guests. Comfortable home. 
Treated as one of the family.”—Daily Paper. 
The italies emphasize our own feeling with regard to this 
niggardly arrangement. 


“ V.A.D,—Required for Shell-shock Hospital under B.R.C.S., Piano, 
Billiard Table and Gramophone. Will any hospital closing down and 
having same for sale, kindly communicate with Secretary.”—Tvnes. 
We do not know what sort of work the V.A.D. is expected 
to do under the piano and billiard table, but we presume 
that her consent would be required, and that she would 





not be sold, so to speak, over her own head. 
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Issue Department at 15.59, “the gloves were sold to | 
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Author, “Nov 60 MUCH ‘GAGGING, 
Tommy (on short leave). “Wat! AND Risk C.B, FOR OVERSTAYING MY LEAVE?” 
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Scene.—Amateur Theatrical Rehearsal. 


MY LAD. JUST SPEAK MY LINES, AND 








ON THE RHINE. 
I, 

“ Vrexe-vi-vro-rum, I am a bold and 
infamous Hun, I am, I am.” 

We are obliged to repeat this con- 
tinually to ourselves in order to present 
the stern and forbidding air which is 
supposed to mark our dealings with 
the inhabitants: For, look you, we 
have usurped the place of the Royal 
Jocks on the “right flank of the Brit- 
ish Army,” and are on outpost duty, 
with our right resting on the bank of 
the Rhine, while in front the notice- 
boards, “ Limit of Cologne Bridgehead,” 
stare at us, 

No longer are we the pleasant, easy- 
going, pay-through-the-nose people that 
we were. No longer does our daily rou- 
tine include the smile for Mademoiselle, 
the chipping of Madame, or the half- 
penny for the little ones. No, we steel 
ourselves steadily to the grim task en- 
trusted to us, and struggle to offer a 
perfect picture of stolid indifference to 
anybody's welfare but our own. “ Fee- 
fi aa hed 

What does Thomas think of it all? 
Well, to tell the truth, I haven't caught 
him thinking very much about it. 








Gloating seems foreign to his nature 
somehow, and I don't think he will 
ever make a really good Hun. He is 
rather like a child who for four years 
has been erying incessantly for the 
moon. Having got it, he says, * Well, 
I’m glad I’ve got it; now let’s get on 
with something else,” and takes not 
the slightest interest in the silly old 
moon he has acquired with so much 
trouble. 

There are two things to which he 
cannot quite accustom himself: not 
being allowed to fraternize with the 
inhabitants and the realisation that his 
laboriously acquired knowledge of the 
French language is no longer of any 
avail, He will never quite get over 
the former of these two disabilities, but 
he is coping courageously with the 
latter. For instance, in place of the 
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“No bon” of yesterday, “ Nix goot” 
now explains that “ Your saucepan I} 
borrowed has a hole in it; please, [| 
didn't do it.” For the rest, change of | 
environment makes very little differ- 
ence to him. Given a cooker, a water- | 
cart and the necessary rations, a British | 
oasis will appear and be prepared to| 
flourish in any old desert you like. 

No, I am wrong. There is jncthar | 

















HEN WAIT FOR THE LAUGH,” 


difficulty which as yet he has not been 


able entirely to overcome. I cannot 
describe the consternation which came 
over the Company when I informed 
them that there was no longer any 
need to scrounge; in fact, I forbade it. 
At first they thought it was just a 
Company Commander's humour and 
paid it the usual compliments of the 
parade; but when they found I was 
serious they were simply appalled. It 
was as if I had taken the very spice 
out of their existence. Not to be able 
to go out and “ win” a handful of fuel 
for the evening's fug and for the brew- 
ing of those unwholesome messes in the 


tin canteen ? Bolshevism itself could | 


not have propounded a more revolu- 
tionary principle. Heartbroken some 
of the old soldiers came to me after- 
wards. ‘ What are we to do, Sir?” 
they said. ‘“ We only go on guard four 
hours in sixteen; we must do some- 
thing the rest of the time.” Sternly 
I bade them think of scrounging as a 
thing of the past 
memory only to be spoken of round 


the fires at home. If they wanted any- | 


thing in the meantime to add to their 


material comfort they were to come to | 


me for it. 


a thing of glorious | 





} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 
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Restaurant Commissionaire (t eparting client, wi ts searching for a tip “Now THEN, SIR, HURRY UP; DON'T KEEP ME WAITING 


HERE ALL NIGHT 


lor let me tell you, all you demo-' geant-Major, being called in, exhorted 
bilised wallahs who know only those him to “get in and give the thing a 


untries where the necessities of life trial,’ at which Nijinsky flung up his 
ware seenare private enterprise—let hands in characteristic fashion and 
1 you that in this village, if I say) said, “ Vell, it 's somethink fur nothink, 


that "| require © mal, coal is here, and' anyhow,” and they left lim to it. The 
th it the Biirgermeister inquiring | re st of the story is concerned with his 
politely if my needs are satisfied. We) turning off the water in the geyser and 


must have beds? The spare be ls of leaving the gas on, of a loud explosic n 
the village are forthcoming If we and the figure of Nijinsky, fat and 
want baths for the men, our Mr. Carfax, | frightened, tleeing through the main 
who speaks a language which the in-| street dressed in an Army towel. Sub- 
habitants pretend to understand, goes| sequently I heard him expressing 
round to the householders and explains | forcibly a fixed determination never, 


the necessity. Should there be any) never to be persuaded against his will 
. : ' 


difficulty he explains further that it| again. 


would be much better, don’t they think, Oh, yes, it is a wonderful thing to be 
and much more convenient if the men!a Hun, Every day we go about telling | 


visited the houses, rather than that!) one another what Huns we are and 
baths should be carried to some central how we love our hunnishness. And 
place ? It is invariably found to be yet, you Know, as a matter of fact, I 
preferable for all concerned. don’t believe all our efforts amount to 

Bathing has now become a pleasure anything really; they wouldn't deceive 

all, except, perhaps, to Nijinsky, our a child—and in fact they don’t. For 
Puls ken Commercial Road, East. On | ever since we came here one can't help 
being presented (for the first time, I noticing that the little tiny natives have 


pa the r) to a first cla s bathroom with § ac juired an extraol linarily good imi 
geyser complete, he evinced signs of tation of Tommy's salute, and, though 
great uneasiness. In fact he seemed) Subalterns and Sk rgeant Majors may | 


‘ 


to think that this was making a parade go about gnashing their teeth and 
of a purely private matter. The Ser-| wearing expressions of frightful fero- 


city, still the youngsters grin fearlessly 


as they raise their tiny fingers. They | 


know it isn't real. They know a Hun 
when they see him allright ; what child 
doesn't? 

And I caught our Mr, Carfax picking 
one of them up from the gutter the other 
day and soothing its tears with the 
baby-talk of all nations. I told him he 
was fraternising abominably and was 

being a true Hun, 

“Well,” he said, “ you can’t leave a 
child yelling in a puddle, can you?” 

And, damn it, you can't, so what's 














the use of trying to be hunnish? L, | 
| 
Rapid Promotion. 
From a Parliamentary report :— 
“Colonel Seely mentioned ° Major- 
General Seely said... Creneral Seely, re- 
plying . . .”--Daily Chronicle, 


“The canonical proceedings for the beatifi- 
cation of Pope Pius IX, and Christ ypher 
Columbus have been definitely abandoned, As 
the result of a very close investigation, it was 
ided that these two candidates lacked 
certain necessary qualifications; Pius IX, 
had signed death sentences and Christopher 


| Coluinbus was held responsible for massacres.” 


Sunday l’aper. 
This news, we understand, has caused 


}a painful impression at Amerongen. 
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| hope that some useful results might 
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Cook (allowing herself to be engaged). “ONE MORE QUESTION, M'’LADY., CAN You COOK?” 
Her Ladyship, “REALLY, 1 DON'T THINK THAT NBED MATTER.” 
Cook. “Ou—pDon’T Ir? I WANT TO KNOW WHO'S GOING TO BE THE REAL MISTRESS.” 








| In short, an excellent means of escap- | 
THE GREAT COLD-CURE DEBATE. | ing cold was to be out in the cold. 

In view of the prevalence of colds} A representative of the Board of} 
and the varying counsels given to their; Trade said that all that was necessary | 
patients by our leading so-called healers, | to avoid colds was to keep fit and not, 
& mass meeting of doctors and public approach infection. Having offered | 


wine. Lunatics who wore fancy tweeds, | 
| Shaved, devoured their fellow-creatures | 





| 


and imbibed poisonous acids were bound | 


to eatch cold. Resuming his Jaeger 
halo, Mr. Saaw then left. 


Sir Bluffon Gay, the famous physi- | 


| 


men was recently convened, with the|this very practical advice the speaker | cian, stated that in his experience colds | 
were necessary evils which often served | 
useful ends in clearing the system. For | 


gathered up his papers and left the) 
follow. room. 

None did. Sir Septicus Jermyn, the famous phy- | 

The Chairman in his opening re-|sician, urged that the best preventive 
marks said that colds were at once the | for colds was to keep warm. One should 
commonest complaints to which human} wear plenty of thick clothing and espe- 
beings were subject and the least under-| cially cover the neck and throat. A) 
stood by the faculty. It was scan- respirator was an excellent thing. He 
dalous that so little serious attention | even went so far as to recommend ear- 
should be paid to them by physicians. | flaps to his patients, with beneficial 
A scientific investigator should be as' results. A night-cap was also a great 
proud of discovering a preventive for! help. 
colds as a scheme of wireless tele-| Sir Rufus Hardy, the famous phy- 
graphy. But it was not so, Re-|sician, protested that colds were for the 
searchers were applauded for com-' most part negligible. People took them 
pounding new and more deadly ex-| much too seriously. The best treat 
plosives and poisonous gas, while the' ment was to be Spartan — wear the 
whole mystery of colds remained un-! lightest clothes, abjure mufflers, and, 
plumbed, The situation was scan-| whenever you could find a draught, 
dalous. (Loud sneezes.) | sit in it. 

Letters were read, among others, | Mr. Bernarp Suaw said that all this 
from Lord Norructirre, Mr. Snowden | cold-catching was nonsense. He per- 
and Sir Jonny Smow, all saying that) sonally bad never had a cold in his life. 
from recent experience they could affirm | And why? Because he lived healthily ; 
that an equable cold temperature was|he wore natural wool, retained his 


conducive to the avoidance of catarrh.| beard, ate no meat and drank no 








that reason he was against any treat- 


ment that served to stop them. The | 


“ instantaneous cold cures” which were 
advertised so freely filled him with sus- 
picion. Colds should be unfettered. 

Mr. Le Hay Fevre, K.C., represent- 
ing the Ancient Order of Haberdashers, 
said that he was in entire agreement 
with the last speaker. Colds should be 
allowed to take their course. Nothing 
was so bad as to check them. 

Sir Romeo Path, the famous physi 


cian, asserted that colds were far more | 
serious things than people thought. 


As a matter of fact there was no such 
thing as a cold pure and simple; colds 
were invariably manifestations of other 
and deeper trouble. His own specific 
was a long period of complete rest and 
careful but not meagre dieting, followed 
by change of air, if necessary travel to 
the South of France. (Loud coughs 
and cheers.) 


Mr. Bolus, K.C., representing the 
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Chemists and Druggists’ Union, said 
that it was felt very strongly that 
seriousness of 
minimised, but that foreign travel was 
an error. No malady was so much 





colds Ss iould at 


trusted that the remarks of the last 
speaker would speedily be contradicted 
by a competent authority. 

Sir Consul Tait, the famous plysi- 
cian, held that aleoliol was the greatest 
provocative of colds; aspirin was thei: 
greatest enemy. 

Sir Tablloyd George, the famous 
physician, observed that a glass of hot 
whisky and lemon-juice on going to bed 
was a sovran remedy. Aspirin was to 
be avoided, but quinine had its uses, 

Mr. Arnoip Benner said that pro- 
bably no one knew more about the way 
that other people should behave than 
he did. He had written twelve man 


write twenty-six more, by whic 


of human endeavour. 
had read his book, The Plain Man and 
his Wife and their Plainer Children, 
would remember that one chapter was 
devoted to the cause, evasion and cure 
of colds. He would not at the moment 
say more than that the work was pro 
curable at all bookshops. He should 





the} 
t be} 


uals on the subject and intended to} 
1 time 


Officer (to N.C.0. in charge of Chinese labour party). 


Corporal. “OH, NOTHING TO 8PBAK OF, SIR—NOT 


j 
} 
j 
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j 
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helped by the timely and constant em- | 
ployment of remedies at home. He}! 





| 


} . | ‘ 
he would have covered the whole field| he had come to 
Any one who| there was no preventive of a cold in the 
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NEAR AS MUCH AS THEY USED TO.” 





like to address the meeting at fuller 
length, but as he was suffering from a 
very stubborn cold be must hurry back 
to bed. 

Mr. H. G. Wetts remarked that he 
always found that the best corrective 
for a cold was to write another novel 
of modern domestic life. He had even 
heard of the perusal of some of his 
novels as a substitute for coal. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that there was 
no prophylactic against colds so effica- 
cious as fresh air and plenty of it. 
Since he had formed the habit of flying 
backwards and forwards from Paris he 
had been free from any trouble of that 
kind. He recommended a seat at the 
Peace Conference and constant aviation 
to all sufferers. 

Sir Blandon Swaive, the famous phy- 
sician, contended that there was no 
sense in the fresh-air theory. Rooms 
should be hermetically sealed. 

Mr. Suinute said that he had given 
the matter the closest attention, and 
the conclusion that 





head so complete and drastic as de- 
capitation. 

The meeting was considering Mr. 
SmILiie’s suggestion when our re 
porter, who had contracted a chill 
during Mr. Bernarp Saiw’s remarks, 
took his departure. 





“I SUPPOSE THESE CHINKS BLOW THEMSELVES UP SOMETIMES, DON'T THEY?” 


Journalistic Enterprise. 
“NEWS BY TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE. 

To-day is Pancake Day.” 
Daily Mail, March 4. 


“HIGH-CLASS FISH DURING 
THe LesTen SERAson. 
All kinds arrive daily direct from the coast, 


} and prices the maximum when possible,” 


Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
To judge by our own fishmonger, they 
always are possible. 


From the report of a prosecution for 
selling eggs above the controlled price: 


“Mr. ——, for the defence, contended that 
the lay mind could assume that new-laid eggs 





laid by the vendor's fowls were not within the 


scope of the Order.”—Birmingham Daily Pest. 
In a poultry case the opinion of the 
“lay mind” should have been conclu- 
sive, but the Bench decided otherwise. 


“ When is the State going to help mothers 


with large families? If the cost of living has 


increased 100 per cent., then for eight persons | 


the increase is 800 per cent. 
How many mothers with eight in family 
have received an increase of 800 per cent. in 


their income since 1914?——W. W., London.” 
Daily Sketch. 
«“W. W., London,” should not be 


allowed to squander his gifts on the 
daily Press. We want a statistician 
like this to tot up the German indem- 
nity. 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXXX, 


My prar Cuanies,—You are a law- 
yer and you ought to know, Yet to 
inyself, when I compare my profits with 
| those of the Government in this deal, 
{ seem a model of innocence. 

Let me refresh your memory of the 
facts. 

In the Spring of 1918 I was dis 
pensing passports to deserving cases 
in the name of His Majesty's Govern 
ment, In the neutral country where 
I was doing this there was a very wicked 
and a very plausible man, whom we 
will call Mr, Abrahams (he has had so 
many surnames at one timeand another 
that a new one cannot do him any 
harm). Rate of exchange stood at the 
figure of twenty local franes to the 
pound sterling, and, as you would put 
it, other things were equal, 

Mr. Abrahams was obsessed with 
a desire to see England, entirely for 
its own sake. England, also thinking 
entirely of itself, was obsessed with 
a desire not to see Mr. Abrahams. 
Mr, Abrahams came to my ollice, said 
nice things about me to my face and 
begged me to let him go, i said nice 
| things to him, and told him I would if 
| Leould, but I couldn't. He took this to 

mean I could if I would, but I wouldn't. 

Hle offered me cash down; a cheque 

for five pounds sterling, or a note for 

a hundred franes; I could have it which 

way Ll liked, We should call it for ap- 

pearance’ sake a gift to His Majesty's 
| Government for the better prosecution 
| of the War. 

[ thanked him cordially on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, but re 
gretted that I was the victim of circum- 
stances over which I had no control. 
Refusing to believe there could be any 
circumstances which could stand up 
against an officer of my power, posi- 
tion and foree, he produced a note for 
a hundred frances and put it on my 
table. He then withdrew, meaning 
(1 gathered) to return to the attack as 
soon as the money had sunk in. From 
this point on, Mr. Abrahams disappears 
from the story. It is not tho first or 
only story, as the police will tell you, 
from which Mr, Abrahams has dis- 
appeared, 

My report to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment did not omit a full mention of the 
matter of the five pounds or hundred 
franes offered. It begged for instruc. 
tions as to the disposal of the booty 
which, it stated, lay in my “Suspense” 
basket. No instructions could be got, 

| though frequent messages, saying, “May 
| We now have an answer, please ? " were 
| Sent. Weeks passed, and every morn- 
| ing I was tempted by the sight of that 











note for a hundred franes lying in the 
basket. My moral gradually declined. 
So did the rate of exchange, So did 
the barometer. 

There came a day, the weather being 
such that any man who could sin would 
sin, when I had in my pocket a cheque 
made out for five pounds which I was 
about to cash for lack of ready franes, 
and when the rate of exchange had got 
as low as nineteen frances to the pound, 
which would mean (I rely entirely on 
the evidence of the bank man) ninety 
five francs for my five pounds. Charles, 
I fell. Explaining to myself that 
Mr. Abrahams had clearly intimated 
that his gift to the Government was 
alternatively a cheque for five pounds 
or a note for a hundred franes,, I put 
my cheque into the “Suspense” bas 
ket and pocketed the note, ius making 


five frances profit, 


More weeks passed; no instructions 
came, and every day [ was tempted by 
the sight of that cheque. One bright 
summer morning, when any man who 
had any goodness in him could not help 
being good, and when the rate of ex 
change had risen to twenty-one, I came 


to my oflico full of noble intentions | 


and hundred frane notes of my own, 


I may mention in passing that it takes | 


very little money to fill ine up. I had 
just cashed a cheque of my own at the 
rate of a hundred-and-five franes to the 
five pounds, and I felt robust and self 
confident and ready to do it again, 
There, on the top of my “ Suspense" 
basket, lay just the very cheque for the 
purpose, Charles, I fell again. Tix 
plaining to myself that Mr, Abrahams 
had clearly intimated that his gift to 
the Government was alternatively a 
note for a hundred frances or a cheque 
for five pounds, | put a note for a hun- 
dred franes into the “ Suspense” basket, 
and pocketed the cheque, thus making 
another Jive francs pront., 

That, my Lord, is the caso for the 
prosecution; but you may as well have 
the rest of the story. Instructions or 
no instructions, | thought it was now 
time to send the note for a hundred 
francs to the Government. The Goy 
ernment said it had no use for frances 
in England, sent back the note to me 
and told me to buy, locally, an English 
cheque, which I was to hold, pending 
further instructions. It took sometime 
to arrive at this point, and meanwhile 


rate of exchange had had a serious | 
relapse. The hundred frane note bought | 


a cheque for five guineas. Not feeling 
strong enough to pend further instrue 
tions, I at once sent this home. More 
haste, less speed: I forgot to endorse 
it. After another period the cheque 
came back, with a memo. The memo 
said: (1) His Majesty's Government 
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had no love or use for unendorsed 
cheques drawn in favour of other peo- 
ple. (2) His Majesty’s Government 
requested me to endorse the cheque, 
cash it locally and put the proceeds to 
the credit side of my expenses account, 
(3) His Majesty's Government trusted 
that Mr. Abrahams would not cause 
this sort of trouble again. 

Whether it was the stimulus given 
by this memo, or whether it was merely 
a case of giving up the drink and be 
coming a reformed character, rate of 
exchange had, I found when I went to 
carry out orders, risen to and stuck at 
the dizzy height of twenty-three frances 
and twenty centimes to the pound, 
His Majesty's Government has drawn 
in the long.run (the very long run) the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-one 
frances and eighty centimes, thus mak 
ing more than twice as heavy a profit 
as It had, And yet you have the im 
pudence to tell me that I am guilty of 
embezzlement, with corruption. 

I can only say I should be ashamed 
to be a lawyer. 
| I can only add that I should be 
happy to be His Majesty's Gover Ment 

With all best wishes and enclosing 
iStaimps for eighty centimes as repre 
senting your share of the proceeds 
(including fee for opinion), 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, [lenny, 











PIVOTS. 
“ Bermondsey Bill,” who used to be 
The idol of the N.S.C.,, 
Began to fight in 17 
P.T. instructor, very keen, 
Teaching recruits to jab the faces 
Of dummy Germans at the bases. 
But Bill, I see, is booked to box 
Tomkins, the Terror of the Docks, 
And nobody should feel surprised 
That Bill has been demobilised. 


Although the War upset, I fear, 
John Jones's pacifist career, 

He did not murmur or repine, 
But hurried to the nearest mine, 
And stuck it till the “ refugees” 
Were all transplanted overseas. 


As salesman in 1.F. canteens; 
| But Ww hen the Boseh h id been cha shi od 
He was at once demobilised. 


\ most diverting person, Brown 

The “star ’’ comedian in Town, 

\nd, since he donned a posh Sam B., 
O.C, Amusements, L. of C. 

He steadfastly refused to whine 
Because he never saw the Line, 

But carried on, stout fellow, and 

Is now at home, I understand. 

A pivot so well-paid and prized 

Just had to be demobilised,. 
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In France he saw some dreadful scones | 
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Veteran Volunteer Markaman yi BUT THERE'LL RE SOME POOR BCORING 


THE LAST FOUR YERARS.” 


OCCUPIED OPERA. 

Ir was a chilly morning early in 
January, The Opera at Cologne had 
just become recognised as the principal 
attraction of the place, and as yet there 
was no suave interpreter in attendance 
to mediate between the queue of repre 
sentatives of Britain's military power 
and the German clerk in the box-office 

I suppose that in some handsome 
suite of apartments in one of the best 
hotels in Cologne an exalted personage 


with red trimmings spends his whole 
time—oflice hours, of course—in devis 
ing fresh schemes for the sale and d 

tribution of opera tickets to the Britis 


troops. The demand for them is always 


far in excess of the number reserved 
for the military, and fresh sehemes for 
their distribution are inaugurated every 
week, 

We were still in the days when 
ofeers and men of every rank and 
every branch of the Army of Occupa 
tion used to wait in a democratic queue 
for the box-office to open at LOAM it 
| was 9.15 when I took up my position, 
| beaten a short neck by a very young 
and haughty officer, a Second. Lieuten 
ant of the Blankshires, There is always 
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| Officer (on leave), “ YOU'LL, BR GLAD TO HAVE THE BISLEY MEETING REVIVED?” 


You srr 


a cold wind round that corner of the 
Rudolfplatz, but every officer and every 
O.R. turned up his coat-collar, stamped 
his feet and determined to stick it. 
\fter all, from the time when he waits 
his turn to receive his first suit of 
khaki, every soldier is inured to stand- 
ing in queues, and when he has so often 
stood half-an-hour in a queue for the! 
chance of 7 penny bowl of Y.M.C A, 
tea he will think nothing of standing 
for an hour for a seat at the Opera. 
For the officers no doubt the situation 
had the attraction of novelty. 

Iby the time the office opened the 
queue rr ached from the Opera House 
steps nearly to the tramway Hlaltestelle, 
and much speculation was going on as 
to how many would be sent empty 


away. Inch by inch we moved forward, 
mounted the steps one by one, and came 
within the relative warmth of the vesti 
bule. At last the weary waiting-time 
was over; the young subaltern stepped 
before the quichet and, pointing to a 
handbill, demanded in a loud and digni 
fied voice a ticket for next Monday's per 
formance of “ Kerne Vorsretiuna !” 

How shall 1 deseribe the painful 
seene that followed—a seene in which, 
as a mere Tommy, [ had too much 


THERE'S DEEN NO BENIOUB BHOOTING FOR 


discipline to intervene? In vain the 


| obsequious purveyor of tickets offered 


a selection of the world’s most popular 
and celebrated operas for any other day 
but Monday. Nothing would do for my 
officer but Keine Vorstellung. Indeod, 
as he explained in his best and loudest 
English, Monday was his only free 
evening. Keine Vorstellung he wanted 
and Keine Vorstellung he must have. 
Followed reiteration, expostulation, vi 
tuperation in yet louder English than 
before, and when at last he turned away 
without his ticket he was still convinced 
that the authority of the DBritische 
Besatzung had been outraged and de 
fied by the man behind the window. 

lL often wonder what he said when 
the precise meaning of those two mystic 
words was revealed to him, I like to 
think that it may have happened at the 
Requisition Office, whither he had gone 
to procure an order to compel that re 
calcitrant square head to supply him 
with the ticket so unwarrantably with 
held. 





“Wanted a good Cook; kitchen-maid kept 
small fairy."—Provineial Paper, 
It is pleasant to come upon a really 
appreciative mistress. 
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Little Girl (to Bride at wedding reception), “YOU DON'T LOOK NEARLY AS TIRED AS I SHOULD HAY 


Bride. “Dow’? I, peAn? But wHy pip You THINK I SHOULD LOOK TIRED?" 


Little Girl. “Wew.., | HEARD Mummy SAY TO DAD THAT YOU'D BEEN RUNNING AFTER } 








Dedalus, once in the island of Crete, 

Finding his host tried to limit his scenery, 
Foiled in his efforts to flee on his feet, 

Went and invented some flying machinery ; 

Then, when he thought it was time to make tracks 
Free from pursuit, for he felt he could dedge any, 
Brought out his wings, which he fastened with wax, 
Fitting another pair on to his progeny ; 
So, if the legend to credence can wheedle us, 

First of air-pilots was old Father Dedalus. 


“tat. 


Just a few kicks and they 're off in full sail 
(Science of old wasn’t hard on her votary, 
So little mention you find in the tale 
Made of propeller or joy-stick or rotary) ; 
Silently skimming along in the air 
Spoke the paternal and prototype pioneer, 
“ Mind that your altitude’s low, and beware 
Fiery Phoebus you don’t go and fly a-near!"’ 


PSL pare “M , who 
Cautious the counsel, but Icarus flouted it, anata mr Pty 
‘lew in the face of his father and scouted it. term requirement 

Lifting his nose in the eye of the sun, “ A letter sent by 

Waved he his hand to his wary progenitor ; Council was so lon, 





Mounting aloft as away from his ken he tore. 
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PTERO-DACTYLS. bang 
(Of the Pioneers of the Air.) witty: 
I'll find a method of stopping your stunts; 

Dear shall you pay iol precocious propinquity i“ 
Forth shot his beams ere the flier detected ‘em, 
Melting the wax on his wings (that connected ‘em). 


Phoebus is beaten: 


RE FOR 


your conduct you 


Leaving a name for the ages to be. 
chortled Phoebus, “ that comes of teme 
See from the sequel the fitness of things: 

Nearly forgotten this early adventure is ; 
’'s whirligig brings 

Still its revenge in the course of the centuries. 
Over the sky, from the east to the west of it, 
Man has decidedly now got the best of it. R, A. 
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MONTHS AND MONTH 


said Phoebus, ** my kingdom affront 
fellow, 


Down to the depths of the bottomless sea 
Icarus crashed with a lightning celerity, 








ixtract from a tradesman’s 


now our bureaucrats, 


To Psychical Mediums. 


circular :— 


een disembodied, hopes to il 
lowed to book forward your Sp 


rovernment Department to the Hornsey Boroug 


read at all.”"—Daily Tl'ape 
Higher and higher he banked and he spun, | But if you think that will discourage them you 
ik ; 
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| | THE FOCH-TERRIER. 


“I KNOW ALL ABOUT THAT SILLY DOG IN SOP. I'M NOT TAKING ANY CIANCES.” 
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| by Captain NewMAnN and Si 
y | 


with a long “e,”’ but, I hesitate, even | 
on the authority of the Mrxisrer of 
lipuUCATION, to speak of “ Febuary 
Since Mr. Cuurcuint became War 
Minister he has developed a remarkable | 
likeness to Lord Hanpane. Ha 7 ly 
| the resemblance extends only to the 
| ronde s, and not to the oceasi al 
1gueurs, of his predecess yt How 


| Cabinet 


| fy 





| Manen H 112, ase 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Monday, March 3rd.—The ter 


the Statute of Anne having been tempo 
ravily removed, Mr. AusTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN headed a little queue of Ministers 
coming up to ti ake the Oath. = W 
al lready crowded Treas iry Ben Is to 


‘rors ol 


cecommodate the new-comers ‘it is 
difficult to see, but presumably & Sys 
tem of reliefs will be arranged. 

[The present epidemic was discussed 
JoHN Rees 
were not agreed as to whether 
port is a “preventative” or a ‘“ pre 
ventive’”’ of influenza, but were unani 
mous in thinking that far 


Who 


too little of 
it was available. 

On hearing that the liability of agri- 
cultural shows to the Intertainment 
lax depended -on whether instruction 
was combined with amusement, Colonel 
WEIGALL pertinently aske 
decide where amusement ends a 
begins. Talking of education, 
I shall in future, following Mr. H. A. 
L. FisHer, try to pronounce Thibetan 


na eau- 


eation 


j 


long his Lordship would have taken 


PUNCH, 


the} 


1d who was to} 
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| were delivenni 1 during theevening. The 

| SPEAKER was not in the C hair, but I 


hope he was somewhere in the pre- 
cincts to hear the cheers which greeted 
' . . * . . 
the initial effort—commendably brief 











MR. McCALLUM SCOTT. 
“Suu! Don't you KNOW THERE'S A 
DE MOBILISATION ON?" 
|and to the point-—-of his son, Major 
LowrHer, on the subject of courts- 
mm irtial 
Tuesday, March 4th.—Lord Srna 


1 


F Ratevr delivered his maiden speech 





to elucidate the 


present 


p S 


and 


jin a style which 


future composition of the Bri 


Army I cannot estimate, but it 
would have been several h 
Mr. CuurcuHILL's survey of 


World, from Siberia to the Rhine 
occupied a brief sixty minute 
included some attractive } 
on the kind of Army 
uld need in the future. 
among other t 
an improved General Staff, « 


tions 


Nn pes, 


HIngs, 


posed of officers acquaint 


war in all its phases 


land 


ze 


and air— who could give 
expert advice on war 
whole, and save it (we inferr 
irom such hesitations as led 
the glorious tragedy of 
‘I thought we had ¢ 
war,” interjected Mr. Hoc 
Members twitted the 
ister with having left out of 
account the League of Nati 
But Mr. Cuurcuinn, in 
while expressing the utmost 
spect for the League, pointed 
that it was yet in be 


other 


not 








and t 


hat meanwhile Britain 


continue to be a st 


Power. 


A number of maiden speeches 


. 


Li 


A NEW 
Tue Dr 


FORCE 





IN POLITICS, 
VALERA GIRI. 


Parliamentary career. Accepting the 
dictum of Lord Sypexnnam that frank- 
ness is essential in Indian affairs, he 
proceeded to act upon it by administer- 
ing a dignified rebuke to his lordship 
for having suggested that one of the 
periodical affrays between Mahomedans 
and Hindoos was occasioned by the 
Montacu-CHeLMsrorD report. 

No fewer than forty-six questions 
were addressed to the War Office. 
But obviously this sort of thing can- 
not goon. The Skcrerary oF STATE 
cannot devote so much of his valuable 
time to satisfying Parliamentary curi- 
osity. Accordingly he has appointed a 
“ Members’ friend” to hear complaints 
and answer questions. Mr. McCaLium 
Scort has been rewarded for his con- 
sistent admiration—did he not publish 
a eulogy of “ Winston Churchill in 
Peace and War” when his hero's 
fortunes were temporarily clouded ?— 
and on two days a week will have the 
privilege of acting as lightning-con- 
ductor, 


The most intriguing detail in the 
story of De VaLera’s escape from 


Lincoln Gaol was the beguilement of 
the guards by two sweet girl-graduates 
from Dublin. But this afternoon Mr, 
Suortr curtly stated—with a twinkle 
in his eye—that the sentries disclaimed 
all knowledge of the ladies. Still, 
this conclusive ? 

Wednesday, March 5th.—The friends 
of the new Lorp CHANCELLOR were be- 


promises well for his| coming anxious lest his natural gaiety 


should be permanently suppre 13sed 
by the necessity of keeping up 
the dignity of the Woolsack. 
They need be under no further 
apprehensions. A motion in 
favour of Home Rule All Round, 
introduced by Lord Brassey and 
supported by Lord SeLRorNe, 
furnished him with his chance. 
Metaphorically flinging his full- 
bottomed wig on to the floor he 
skipped into the arena, executed 
& War-dance around his amazed 
victims, and, before they knew 
where they were, got their heads 
into Chancery and knocked them 
until 


together they were com- 
pelled to give in. Talk of the 
congestion of Parliament! Why, 


now that party spirit was in abey- 
ance, Bills went through with 
incredible rapidity. As for the 
supposed ambitions of the “ little 
nations,” what, he asked, did 
Scotsmen and Welshmen care 


about subordinate Parliaments 
when they were governing the 


whole Empire? If the advocates 
of the proposal really believed 
in it let them go out as mis- 
sionaries into the wilderness, and, 
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sionaries, convert the heathen voters to! ately pressed for an increase in the 
their creed. Thereupon Lord Brassey, salaries of Members of Parliament. 

his brow bloody but unbowed, inti-| Thursday, March 6th.—The Cuter 
mated that ‘‘a time would come,” and Secretary FoR [IRELAND announced that 
meanwhile withdrew his motion. | the Government had decided to release 


At Question-time Mr. Bonar Law in- | such of the Sinn Fein prisoners as had 


| dignantly denied a newspaper rumour | not already saved them the trouble. 
from Paris that the British delegates | 
| had decided not to demand any money 


|The first Jostan WepGwoop enhanced 


indemnity from Germany, but took | his fame by a faithful reproduction of | 


occasion later on to discount somewhat | the Portland Vase. Jostan the Second, 


freely the election-promises made on | essaying a fancy portrait of the present 


this subject by himself and other Min-| Duke of Porruanp (in his capacity of 
isters, It would be better, he implied, | a coal-owner), was less fortunate in the 
to aceept a composition than to put, likeness, and this afternoon handsomely 
the debtor into the Bankruptcy Court. | withdrew it from circulation. 

‘This is common sense, no doubt, always 
provided that the Hun does not mis-| tary Service Bill brought a storm of 
interpret his reprieve, and, instead of | accusations against the Government 


laying golden eggs for our benefit, re-| for having broken its election-pledges. | 


sume the practice of the goose-step. Had not the Prime Movuster and his 
On the Civil Service Estimates, | colleagues gone to the country on acry 


swollen to five times their pre-war | of “ No Conscription”? The Member 
magnitude, Mr. Banupwin made an | for Derby was particularly emphatic in | 
earnest appeal for economy. If every | his denunciation; but Mr. Cuurcainn 


man would ask himself, “ What can I | effectively countered him by quoting | 
do for the State?” instead of “ What} Mr. TuHomas’s own translation of the | 


| 


can I get out of it?” we might yet) pledges in question as meaning “ Mili- | 
| Yes, that’s the very reason we have 
A little rift within the Coalition lute | 
sentiment to the echo, and, to show | was revealed when Mr. Sxaw remarked | The Sentinels are sleeping, and we must 

that some people seemed to want “ to! 


emerge safely from our financial straits. | tarism and Conscription.” 
The House, as usual, cheered this fine | 


how thoroughly it had gone home, Mr. 





History does not always repeat itself. | 


The Second Reading of the new Mili- | 


[Maren 12, 1919. 
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make this country a fit place for casuists 
to live in;” but the House as a whole 
took the view that without an assured 
peace it would be no place for any one, 
and passed the Second Reading by an 
overwhelming majority. 








THE SENTINELS. 


Ur and down the nurs’ry stair 
All through the night 
There are Fairy Sentinels 
Watching till it’s light; 
If they ever went to sleep 
The Big Clock would tell ; 
Sut, Left-Right! Left-Right! 
They know their duty well: 
[ needn't mind a Bogey or a Giant or a 
Bear, 


iThe Sentinels are watching on the 


nurs’ry stair! 

Up and down the nurs’ry stair 
All through the day 

There the Fairy Sentinels 
Sleep the time away ; 

If you were to wake them up, 
Think how tired they ‘d be, 

So Tip-toe! Tip-toe! 
Go upstairs quietly. 


earpets on the stair— 


take care. 
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THE SPACE PROBLEM. 
THe sad queues shiver in the drains 
And do not get upon the bus ; 
Men battle round successive trains, 
And each is yet more populous ; 
Twelve times a week I pay the fare, 


It almost looks as if there were 
Too many people in the town. 

I know not where they all may dwell ; 
I know my lease is up in May; 

I know I said, ‘Oh, very well, 
I'll take a house down 

way ;” 

I scoured the spacious countryside, 
I found no residence to spare, 

And it is not to be denied 
There are too many people there. 


Dorking 


They say the birth-rate's sadly low ; 
They say the death-rate tends to soar ; 
So how we manage I don’t know 
To go on growing more and more; 
Let statistology prefer 
To think the race is nice and small, 
But how do all these crowds occur, 
And who the dickens are they all? 
| Where do they come from? Where on 
earth 
In olden days did they reside, 
When there was really lots of birth 


And hardly anybody died ? 








She. “THRBY SAY THE VICAR TALKS IN HIS SLEEP.” 


But know not when I last sat down ; 

















He. “ VERY LIKELY. 





HE TALKS IN MINE.” 








| Where had this multitude its lair ? 


Some pleasant spot, I make no doubt; 


I only wish they'd go back there 

And leave me room to move about; 
And leave some little house for me 

In any shire, in any town, 

Or, otherwise, myself must flee 

And build a dug-out in a down; 
If none may settle on the land, 

Yet might one settle underground 
(Provided people understand 

They must not come and dig all 

round), 
There will I dwell (alone) till death 

And soothe my crowd-corroded soul ; 
And, when I breathe my latest breath, 

Let no man move me from my hole; 
Let but a little earth be cast, 

And someone write above the tomb : 
“ Here had the poet peace at last ; 

Here only had he elbow-room. 

A. P. H. 
THE SWEET-SHOP. 

Ir was a mean street somewhere in 
the wilderness of Fulham. How I got 
there I don’t exactly know ; all that 1} 
am clear about is that I was trying, on 
insufficient data, to make a short cut. 
Twilight was falling, there was a slight’ 
drizzle of rain and I told myself that I 





had stumbled on the drabbest bit of all} The street seemed to take on a different 


London. 





| through the window and then ran off at 


Here and there, breaking the mono- 
tony of dark house-fronts, were little 
isolated shops, which gave a touch of 
colour to the drabness. I paused before 
one of them, through whose small and 
dim window a light shed a melancholy 
beam upon the pavement. Nothing 
seemed to be sold there, for the window 
was occupied by empty glass jars, bear- 
ing such labels as “ peppermint rock,” 
“pear drops” and “ bull’s-eyes.” Ap- 
parently the shop had sold out. 

I was on the point of turning away 
when I noticed that someone was 
moving about inside, and presently an 
ancient dame began to take certain jars 
rom the window and fill them with 
sweets from boxes on the counter. Evi- 
dently a new stock had just arrived. 

hen I remembered that sweets had 
been “ freed.” 

A little girl stopped beside me, stared 


top speed. Within a couple of minutes 
half-a-dozen youngsters were peering 
into the shop, and a pair of them 
marched in, consulting earnestly as 
| they went. The news spread; more 
children arrived. I distributed a lar- 
gesse of pennies which gave me a popu- 
larity I have never achieved before. 


aspect. I almost liked it. 
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| which he looked forward as to one of his unachieved 


| yards behind his accompanists, and when this was pointed 


| once to lag, and is found in an armchair when the party 


| lavished upon him by his young mistress :-— 


| tion of which she isa member. While this is going forward, 


| ments, to leap into it, to pad round in a circle three times, 





_ once a very artistic bit of packing. 
| Only there was on the last occasion a special anxiety, and 


| seemed to say, “Don’t go too far away, and come back 


The poor fellows must have some compensation. 





—, 
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AN OLD DOG. 

Ture can be no doubt about it. Not merely is Soo-ti 
getting to be an old dog, but he has already got there. He 
is an old dog. Yet the change in the case of this beloved 
little Pekinese has been so gradual that until it was accom- 
plished few of us noticed it. Yesterday. as it seemed, 
Soo-ti was a young dog, capable of holding his own for 
frolics and spirits with any Pekinese that ever owned the 
crown of the road and refused to stir from it though all the 
haoters of Europe endeavoured to blast him off it. ‘To-day 
he is still a challenger of motor-cars; but he hurls his 
defiance with less assurance and.has been seen to retire 
before the advance of a motor-bicycle. 

Moreover, there are other signs of what his master calls, 
let us hope with accuracy, a eruda viridisque senectus. 
Quite a short time ago his muzzle, like the rest of him, 
was as black as ebony. Now he weays a pair of thick 
white moustachios, which are comparable only with those 
worn by that great chieftain, Monsieur le Maréchal Jorrre. 

In another way too our little dog gives proof that his 
years are advancing. He used to welcome ecstatically the 
moment of the promenade ; not that he intended thus to 
show any deference to the humans who were inviting him 
to take a walk, but that he thought it was a fine manly 
thing to do, and one that might bring about that fight of 
his against a neighbouring and detested deer-hound to 
pleasures. He therefore fell not more than one hundred 
out to him made a very creditable effort to hurry up and 
rejoin. Now, however, when taken for a duty-walk, he 
still barks a little at the outset, but thereafter begins at 


returns. It is vain to remind him that in the old days he 
was called the little black feather for the lightness of his 
gait when puffed along by the gusts of a fierce nor’-easter. 
Here is one of the complimentary stanzas that were | 


‘* Attend to your duty, 
My brave little Soo-ti, 
There isn’t much sun in the sky: 
But we've sported together 
In all kinds of weather, 
My little black feather and 1.” 

It would be quite useless to lure him out with verse, and 
plain prose is equally ineffective when once he has made 
up his mind that he doesn’t mean to move. 

One more sign of old age there is, which I may briefly 
describe. He is always much agitated when his mistress 
packs her boxes to’depart to an institution for higher educa- 


Soo-ti will not stir from her room except it be to couch in 
the passage outside. Thence he re-transfers himself to her 
room, and has been known, when the chief box is full of gar- 


and to sink down with a sigh of satisfaction on what was 
I do not say that this 
trick is entirely due to old age. Nearly all dogs do it. 
a& more than usual persistence and querulousness which 


soon, so that we may meet again before my eyes grow dim 
and my ears lose their keenness.” 








“Tn future all unmarried men and women haying an income of 
$1,000 will be taxed by the city. Married men will not be taxed 
unless their income is over $1,500,000."—Canadian Gazette. 








THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 

[*C.K.8.,” in The Sphere, describing his numerous visits to Groray 
MeRreEpITH at Box Hill, tells us that in no real sence can he claim to 
have been an intimate friend; “ but then,” he adds, “I always make 
the test of intimate friendship when people call one another by their 


Christian names.”} 
THE use of Christian names, says “C. K. 8.” 
Is intimacy’s truest test; but “ George,” 
When he was down at Dorking, (as you guess) 
Stuck quite inextricably in his gorge ; 





And to the end he never got beyond 
The Mister, though a faithful friend and fond. 


How sad to think this barrier was never 
Demolished, broken down and swept away, 

But still remained to sunder and to sever 
Two of the choicest spirits of our day ! 

For MereprtH, though radiant, genial, kind, 

On this one point showed an in-clement mind. 


The case was simplified in days of eld; 
Homer, for instance, had no Christian name, 
And an Athenian bookman, if impelled 
To visit him at Chios, when he came 
Across the blind old poet and beach-comber, 
Addressed him probably tout court as Homer, 


PyYTHAGORAS was never Jack or Jim— 
Names all unknown in ages pre-Socratic ; 

And SHorter could not have accosted him 
by sobriquets endearing or ecstatic ; 

It would have certainly provoked a scene, 

For instance, to have hailed him as “Old bean.” 


Then at the “ Mermaid,” had he been invited 
As an illustrious brother of the quill, 

Would “C, K.§.,”" L wonder, have delighted 
To honour WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE as “ Old Bill,” 

And in the small uproarious hours A.M. 

Have been in turn acclaimed as “ Bully Cie"! 


» 


Perchance ; who knows? The mystery is sealed ; 
Hypothesis, though plausible, is vain ; 

What might have been can never be revealed, 
But one momentous fact at least is plain: 

We know from an authoritative quarter 

That MERepiTH was never “George” to SHorten. 





The Twopenny Egg. 

The daily press informs us that we are “in sight of the 
twopenny egg.” On making inquiries we learn that this 
phenomenon will be invisible at Greenwich, but may be 
viewed from the North of Scotland, a region happily less 
inaccessible than many to which scientific expeditions have 
in the past been made. At the time of writing opinions 
differ as to the best point for observation, but it is probable 
that the island of Foula, in the Shetland group, will be 
chosen. alleged ea 


‘* Masters and men are visibly strained by the crisis. They all know 
that they are sitting on a voleano. The prelude is all icy suspicion.” 
Mr. James Doveéuas in ** The Star.” 


It won't be the volcano’s fault if the ice doesn’t get melted. 


** The complainant was ascending the staircase of the club when he 
met the defendant, who, speaking of Lemberg, said Lemberg belonge 
to Russia. Complainant replied: ‘*No, it is in Poland; it cannot 
belong to Russia,” when the defendant struck him with some sharp 
instrument on the top of the head, and the stars had not yet com- 
pletely healed.”-—-Evening Paper. 


The constellation referred to must, we think, have been the 
Great Bear. 
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| people who want us will be able to get 
| us, and so on. 


| get my own back. I have 
| been playing rather a bad 








| 
| 
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| 


\ 


| game before I could get into | 


| that I must at least give 
| her a game. 
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THE GAME OF THE TELEPHONE. 


True sportsmen will regret Mr. 
ILuincwortH’s statement, made re- 
cently in the House, when he said, 
“I have every expectation that the 
[telephone] service will improve.” 

By “improve” he no doubt meant 
that when we ring up a number in 
future we shall simply get it; that 





It is a dismal prospect. 
I only hope the improve- (~~~ 
ment will be delayed until I | 


line lately, and only this 
morning lost a set by one 
game to two. 


% %* 


| 


The operator won the first 


my stride. She rang me up 
three times in five minutes, | 
and each time put me on to, 
nobody. This was a very’ 
bad start, and I determined 


So the third | 
time I held on, mechanically ' 
knocking the semi-circular | 
ring arrangement up and 
down. There is always a| 
chance that your signal may 
be working, and it annoys_ 
the operator. But she beat 
me by a swift stroke. 

“What number do you 
want?" she asked cynically. | 
I said, “ Well played, Sir—_ 
Madam!"’ Then she rubbed | 
it in with a parting shot: 
“Sorry you 


| 
' 


have been, 
terroubled,”’ she said, and | 
cut me off. Love—one. | 


“Hullo!” I said, when, 
my bell rang the next time. | 
“ Put me through to Ex- 
tension 8, please.” 
The only thing to do with er. 
this sort of shot is to return _“ S*4T*- 


Mother. “ 


on the part of my bell decided me to 
investigate. This move on my part 
was to win me the game. 

I took off my receiver and listened. 
No answer. I banged the rigging. No 
answer. I banged and thumped. 

“Yes, yes,” she said rather peevishly, 
“Tam attending to youas quickly as | 
can. What number do you want?” 

“ Well,” I explained, “as a matter of 
fact I don’t want a number. I only 





wondered if my line was all right. 








THIRST FOR EDUCATION. 


THE 
Wor’s ALL THIS 'UBBUB GOIN’ ON INDOORS?” 


Daughter. “ BABY'S BIN AND LICKED 'ERBERT’S 'OME LESSONS ORF 
, 
E 





it safely. 

“Sorry, old chap,” I said, “ I haven't 
got cne.” 

“ Haven't what ?”’ he said. 

* Got one.” 

“One what ?” 

“ Extension.” 

Then he becameannoyed and shouted, 
‘Aren't you the War Office?” 

“No,” I answered, “I am not the 
War Office.” 

“ Aven’t you the War Off——” 

But I clapped on my receiver. In 
fact I — it on so violently that I 
thought I had silenced the thing for 
good and all. 


Sorry you have been terroubled,” and I 
cut her off. One—all. 

The third and last game started 
briskly. In the course of the first ten 
minutes I was rung up and asked if I 
was— 

1. The Timber Control. 

2. Mr. Awl or All. 

3. The Timber Control (again). 

4. The London Diocesan Church 
Schools. (At this point I rather lost 
my head and answered, “ D the 
London Diocesan Church Schools.”’) 

My impiety offended the Bishop (I 
assume it was a Bishop), and he, rather 








A series of tugging ineffective clicks 


unfairly, must have incited the gods to 


take sides against me. In a lucid inter- 
val, while I was doing a call of my own, 
the operator, without giving me any 
warning, switched me on to the super- 
visor. This must have been an inspira- 
tion from Olympus. However I was 
equal to the emergency; nay, took ad- 
vantage of it. Experience has taught 
me that it is always best to talk to the 
person you get, whether you want that 
person or not. So I explained to the 
supervisor that I was a busy man, 

~ although the rumour which 
ascribed to my shoulders 
the War Office, the Timber 
Control and the L.D.C.S. 
was, at the moment, un- 
founded. 

She played up magnifi- 
cently; took my number, 
my name, my address, the 
date, the time of the day, 
how many times I had been 
rung up, whom by and 
when, and was going to ask 
me the date of my birth and 
whether I was married or 
\single, when I protested. 
| Then she calmed down and 
said she would have my 

line seen to. 

The game seemed to be 
going well; but again I was 
beaten by a swift stroke. 
My bell rang. 

“Telephone Engineering 
Department speaking,” it 
said. “ We have received a 
report that your line is out 
of order. We are sending 


finish the job before lunch- 
eon.” 

This was the end, as any- 
one knows who has ever 
got into the clutches of 
the Telephone Engineering 
| Department. 

“Please,” I said (my 
spirit was quite broken)— 
“please, for God's sake, 
'don’t send aman, Not this 
Put it off, there’s 


morning at any rate. 
a good fellow.” 

“ But I thought there was something 
wrong——” 

“Oh, no, not at all. It’s a hideous 


in its life. It’s a positive joy to me.” 


that all truth cannot be told at all 
times. But I had lost the set. 





, on 





“On Friday, March 7th, Messrs. 
the instructions of the executors of the late 
Mr. 
and acute influenzal 
situate in Chapel Street.”—Provincial Paper. 








Personally we were not bidding. 





a man and hope he will | 








mistake. My line never behaved betier | 


I have it on Mr. Batrour’s authority | 


| 


, are selling by auction in pneumonia 
pneu-built cottages | 
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| 
| 
Staff Officer (accustomed to staff-car pace). “HERE, CABBY—LET ME OUT. I'D RATHER WALK.” 

Antique Jehu (who thinks he has to do with a“ shell-shock” case). “IT'S ALG RIGHT, Srp. I’M GOING VERY CAREFUL.” 
8.0. “I KNow. But I’M 80 APRAID OF SOMETHING RUNNING INTO US FROM BEHIND.” . 

R frankly sensational than Mrs. Rickarp’s previous war-work; | 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, | but j “er gpa ei = yam | 

: eee TE Pi | but it remains an excellent yarn. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) aheteton — 


WHEN a story bears the attractive title of The House of | 
Courage (Duckwortn); when it begins in the Spring of | 
1914 with a number of pleasantly prosperous people whose 
faith in the continuance of this prosperity is frequently 


| emphasised (“as if they had a contract with God Almighty” 


is how an observant character phrases it); and when, in the 


| first chapter, the hero has an encounter with two Germans 


in a Soho restaurant—well, it requires no great guessing to 


| tell what will happen before we are through with it. And, 





| unworthy Harrington. 


in fact, Mrs. Vicror Rickarp’s latest is yet another war- 
story ; though with this novelty, that the hero’s experiences 
of service are almost entirely gained in a German prison- | 
camp. As perhaps I need not say, both divisions of the 
tale are admirably written. It is hardly the author's fault 
that the earlier half, with its pictures of a genial hunting 
society in County Cork, is distinctly more entertaining than 
the scenes of boredom and brutality at Crefeld, well-con- 
veyed as these are and almost over-realistic and convincing. 
Inevitably too the scheme is one of incident rather than 
character. One has never any very serious doubt that in 
the long run the hero, Kennedy, will marry the girl of his 
choice, despite the fact of her engagement to the clearly 
But as part of the long run was 
from Crefeld to the Dutch frontier, over every obstacle that 
you can imagine (and a few more, including an admirable 
thrill almost on the post), one is left with the comfortable 
feeling that the prize was well earned. You will rightly 


| Judge that most of The House of Courage is rather more 


a 








When Esmé Hillier, possessed by The Imp (Hopper anp 
STouGHToN), was only ten, in a fit of annoyance she pushed 
the hero (to whom she had had no previous introduction) 
into the sea. I have some sympathy with her energetic 
protest, for a Highland Chieftain even at the age of sixteen 
should know better than to row about in an open boat 
kissing a young lady. Hsmé, a pained spectator, showed 
her public spirit by punishing his bad form, but in the act 
she sealed her own fate, for after this it was inevitable that 
they should ultimately marry each other, the girl of the 
kissing episode notwithstanding. The immediate incentive 
to their union, which was by the Scotch method, was that 
Esmé had applied mustard-plasters to a Cabinet Minister's 
person by affixing them to his dress-suit, and Tourntourg, 
the Chieftain, had nobly attempted to bear the blame. | 
Though married in haste they did not wait for leisure | 
before they repented, but commenced quarrelling at once, 
until Esmé, in order to test his love and that of an admirer 
who was helping to complicate matters, “ bobbed "’ her hair 
and threw the severed tresses at her husband. Alter this 
they separated. Presently the War came, and the admirer, 
who was really quite a nice person, was killed, and Tourn- 
tourg, who was apparently a lunatic, though that is not 
stated in so many words, was blinded. It seems quite 
superfluous to add that Tourntourg wins the V.C. and re- 
covers both sight and wife in the last chapter; but there 
are such good patches in the book that I cannot help 
hoping that some day Witson MacNarr will try her han 


| 
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| (I feel it is her hand) at another, which I shall really 
| believe in all through. 


Of late our costume-romancers have become strangely 
| unprolifie. So I was the more pleased to find Mrs. ALicr 
| Witson Fox bravely keeping the old flag flying with a story 
_ bearing the gallant title, Too Near the Throne (8.P.C.K.). 
| I daresay its name may enable you to give a fairly shrewd 
guess at its plot. This is an agreeable affair of a maid, 
| reputed Catholic heir to the English Crown, and used as 
| pretext for an abortive rising against Kiva James I. You 
/can see that in practised hands (as here) and decorated 
with a pretty trimming of sentiment, abductions, witch- 
finding and other appropriate accessories, this furnishes 
/a theme rich in romance. Perhaps I was a thought dis- | 
appointed that more was not made of the actual conspiracy, 
and that, having started “too near the throne,” 
subsequently gave it 42 
wide «a berth. 
| But this is no great 
| fault. Iean witness) 
| that Mrs. Wunson 
Fox has at least one | 
essential quality of! 3 
| the historical novel- 
ist in her apprecia- | 
tion of picturesque 
| raiment. Almost in-| 
| deed she emulates 
those jewelled para- 
graphs in which the | 
creator of Windsor' 
Castle would fill half, 
a chapter with a riot | 
of sartorial corusca- 
tions. As abirthday | 
present, suy for an 
appreciative niece, I | 
can think of few) 
volumes whose wel- | 
come would be better | 
assured, 
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Mr. Jonn Mass- 
rretp has brought ' 
together in St.George | 
and the Dragon| 


THE 
War Profiteer. “Stow Ttuat Row, 'ORACE. 





BIRTHDAY 


There can be few Irishmen who look at their England 
with such affectionate eyes as Lord Dunsany. Tales of 
War (Fisher Unwiy) is full of this sweet theme. The first 
of the tales is a fine story of the Daleswood men who, cut 
off from their supports and worried because there would 
be none left in their native village to carry on the Dales- 


'wood breed, were for sending out their youngest boy to 


surrender. But, deciding that that wasn’t good Daleswood 
form, they (for their last hours, as they thought) fell to 


‘recalling the familiar beauties of their old home and to 
‘cutting in the Picardy chalk the roll of their names for 


remembrance. You get it again, that calling-up of the 


‘home memories, when, in another ‘marooned party, the 
‘Sergeant that was keeper begins with a vision of sausages 


and mashed and goes on to the birds and beasts and flowers 
and soft noises of English woods at night. And in a half- 


the tale! dozen other sketches. And it is good to find an Irishman 





and a poet to say 
ithings which stick 
on our embarrassed 
tongues. Lord Dun- 
SANY has a happy 
trick of compressing 
a great deal into a 
little space, and his 
vignettes, sketched 
in with a conscious 
art, should find a 
place on our shelves 
among the war re 
cords which our chil- 
dren are to read. 








“When the wife of 
President Wilson was 
jin London she spent 
hours shopping in Re 
igent Street and other 
quaint sections of Lon 
| don,”—Daily Gleaner. 


Regent Street awil/ 
' be pleased. 


“Captain Hayes, of 
| the Olympic, in receiv- 
jing a loving cut from 
‘Halifax citizens, de- 
| scribed how the Olympic 
‘sank the U-boat 103, a 


PRESENT. 
"Ow pip I KNOW YER WANTED A TOY?” 


(HmneMANN) @ speech “ given” by him in New York on last | few months ago. The liner cut through the submarine without losing 
St. George’s Day, and a lecture on The War and the Future | * *™gle revolution of the propellers.”—Australian Paper. 
which he delivered up and down America from January to | One good cut deserves another. 


August of last year. Since then many things have happened. 
But nothing has happened that can make Mr. Maserie.p 
other than proud of the part he has played in explaining 
and glorifying his country’s cause and commending it to 
the hearts and minds of all good Americans. I confess that 
| when I took up the book and read the first few lines I was 
| afraid that Mr. Maserienp had yielded to the temptation 
of delivering his spzech in poetical prose of a faintly Biblical 
character, as thus: “Friends, for a long time | did not 
know what to say to you in this my second speaking here. 
I could fill a speech with thanks and praise—thanks for the 
kindness and welcome which have met me up and down this 
land wherever I have gone, and praise for the great national 
effort which I have seen in so many places and felt every- 
where.” Mr. Maserienp however soon abandoned this 
manner and made the rest of his way in a good solid 
pedestrian style. But he did not disdain to go so far in 
Hattery of the Americans, his audience, as to use the word | 
“ gotten” for the past tense of the verb “ to get.” 





THE INFLUENZA-MASK. 
* Suauy I,” he cried, “ who made the Hun skedaddle 
And caused the Wacht an Rhein to lose its job, 
Taught Johnny Turk the use of boot and saddle 
And fetched out Ferpianpo for a blob— 
Shall I allow each little grinning urchin 
To move me from my purpose? Shall I shrink 
For fear of idle Rumour wagging her chin? 
No, no! Ido not think. 


“My high emprise may set the suburbs hooting 
And lay me under Balham’s local curse ; 

There be—I know it—those in Upper Tooting 
Would lynch the prophet and insult his hearse ; 

But when my feet have kicked this mortal bucket 
Millions will bless me !—more I cannot ask ; 

So, John, distract me not! Jemima, chuck it! 

And, Jane, bring forth the mask!” 
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| Prestpent Wuitson is stated to have 
played several keen games of “ shuffle- 
| hoard” on the George Washington. As 

it is an open secret that Lord Ropert 
| Ceci. has been polishing up his “ 
| halfpenny ” in the billiard-room of the 
| Hotel Majestic interesting develop- 

ments are anticipated. 

% * 


shove- 


Primroses, daisies and walltlowers 
are in full bloom in many parts of the 
country and young lambs may now be 
seen [risking in the meadows, Can the 
Port Laureate be waiting for someone 
to get sun-stroke ? 


The Commission on 
the Responsibilities and 
Crimes of the War have 
not yet decided that the 
ex-Kaiser is guilty. At 
the same time it is said 
that they have an idea 
that he knew 
thing about it, 





s0me- 


At a Belfast football 
match last week the} 
winning team, the po-| 
lice and the referee} 
were mobbed by the} 
partisans of the losing | 
side. Local sportsinen | 
condemn the attack on | 
the winning team as a 
dangerous innovation. 


* } 
The L.C.C. is train- 
ing munition girls to 
be cooks. We under 
stand that the vel city 
and range will be clear- 
ly stamped on the bot- 
tom of all pork-pies, 


A RETO 


ILS AND Nit 


AS 


A Stromness fisherman, on opening a 
halibut, found a large cormorant in its 
Cormorants, of course, are 
They don’t mind 


stomach. 
not fastidious birds. 
where they nest. 


The eclipse of the sun on May 28th 
should be a great success, if we may 
judge by the immense time it has taken 
over rehearsals. * 

Inspector J. G. Ocuam, chief of the 

Portsmouth Fire Brigade, who is about 
| toretire, has attended over twot!iousand 
Indeed it is said that most of 

the local fires know him by sight. 


fires. 


“Ghost stories,” says a contempor- 
ary, “are being spread about vacant 
houses in Dublin to decrease the de- 
mand for them.” The old caretaker’s 
trick of training a couple of cockroaches 
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to jump out at the house-hunter is 
quite useless to-day. 
os 

Hull merchants complain that only 

one train leaves Hull per day on which 

wet fish can travel. The idea of bring- 

ing the fish to Billingsgate under their 

own steam has already been ventilated. 


Found insensible with a bottle of 
sherry in his pocket, an East Ham 
labourer was fined ten shillings for 
being drunk. It is believed that had 
he been carrying the sherry anywhere 
else nothing could have saved hun, 

*x * 


An absconding Trade Society treas- 


fn Sy 


v] 





CASE IN 


THE LEAST CONFIDENT. 


urer last week hit upon a novel idea. 
He ran away with bis own wile, 


“Ts nothing going to be done to stop 
the incursion of the sea at Walton-on- 
the- Naze?"’ asks a contemporary. 
Have they tried the effect of placing 
notice-boards along the front ? 


For the first time the public have 
been admitted to a meeting of the 
Beckenham Council. It is pleasant to 
find that the importance of good whole- 
some entertainment is not being lost 
sight of in some places. 

a 

Asked by the Wood Green magis- 
trates for the names of his six children, 
a defendant said that he did not know 
them. It is a good plan for a man to 
get his wife to introduce him to the 
children. 





PUGILISTIC CIRCLES. 
TER LEARNS FROM BILL SLOGGS THAT HE I8 NOTHING LIKE AS HARD | illuminated address. but 





It appears that a certain gentleman 
has managed to overcome the domestic 
servant problem, He has married one. 


A Salford man giving evidence in a 
local court told the magistrates that 
his wife had repeatedly stuck pins into 
him. ‘There is no excuse for such con- 
duct, even with pin-cushions at their 
present inflated price. 

No one seemed to take the rat-plague 
very seriously in the Isle of Wight until 
last week, when several rodents were 
discovered at the Seaplane Station at 
Bembridge busily engaged in trying on 
the pilots’ flying coats. 4 » 
It is only fair to 
lremark that, although 
ithe Government has 
irecently been found 

guilty of profiteering, 
| they have never during 
the War raised the price 
}of their ten - shilling 
| notes, xe 
* 
Much difficulty is be- 
ing experienced by the 
| Alles in deciding what 
ito do with the Ger- 
j}man Fleet, Curiously 
enough this is the very 
i} dilemma that the Ger 
i'mans were faced with 
during most of the War. 
* * 
| We 
officials at Lincoln 
prison are much itn- 
pressed by the clever- 


ness 
| to present him with an 


ts ! unfortunately they do 
not know it at present, 
— 


A scientific organ points out that in 
deciding the fate of Heligoland it should 
not be forgotten that it was once a 
valuable ornithological observation sta- 
tion. The almost extinct Pavo Pots- 
damicus, if we remember correctly, was 
an occasional visitor to the island. 


Congress, says a Washington mess- 
age, is anxious to get back to domestic 
business. It does not say whose. 








‘* «aster and Peace will coincide,’ declared 
a member of the Council of Ten to the Central 
News correspondent in Paris.’’ 

‘* Faster Day this year is on April 20—less 
than six hours hence,"’ 

iLvening Paper, March 12th, 

How some of our journalists do jump 
to conclusions ! 


* 
hear that the | 








of De VaLera’s | 
jescape and are anxious | 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


YesTerDay morning, a freckled child, 
dripping oil and perspiration and clad 
in a sort of canvas dressing-gown, stum- 
bled into “ Remounts” (or “ Demounts,” 
as we should more properly call our- 
selves nowadays) and presented me with 
a slip of paper which entitled him, the 
bearer, to immediate demobilisation on 
pivotal grounds. I handed it back to 
him, explaining that be had come to the 
wrong shop—unless he were a horse, 
of course. If he were and could pro- 
vide his own nosebag, head-stall and 
Army Form 1640, testifying that he 
was guiltless of mange, ophthalmia or 
epizootic lymphangitis, I would do what 
I could for him, 

He stared at me for a moment, then 
al the slip, then, murmuring something 
about the mistake being his, began to 
feel in the numerous pouches of his 
dressing - gown, bringing to light the 
following items :— 

(1) A spanner. 

(2) Some attenuated cigarettes. 

(3) A picture-posteard fashioned in 
silk, with tropical birds and 
flowers, clasped hands, crossed 
Union Jacks and the legend 
“True Love” embroidered 
thereon. 

(4) A handful of cotton waste. 

(5) Some brandy-balls. 

(6) An oil-can. 

(7) The ace of spades. 

(8) The portrait (tin-type) of a lady, 
inscribed “* With kind regards 
from Lizzie.” 

(9) A stick of chewing gum. 

(10) A mouse (defunct), 
(11) A second slip of paper. 

He grunted with satisfaction, re- 
placed his treasures carefully in the 
pouches and handed the last-named 
item tome. It read to the effect that 
both he and his car were at my disposal 
for the day. I wriggled into a coat and 
followed him out to where his chariot 
awaited us. 

I never pretended to be a judge of 
motor vehicles, but it does not need an 
expert to detect a Drift when he sees 
one; they have a leggy, herring-gutted 
appearance all their own. Where it 
was not dented in it bulged out; most 
of those little knick-knacks that really 
nice cars have were missing, and its 
complexion had peeled off in erratic 
designs such as Royal Academicians 
used to smear on transports to make 
U-Boaters imagine they were seeing 
ag they shouldn’t and lead better 

ives. 

I did not like the looks of the thing 
from the first, and my early impressions 
did not improve when, as we bum ped 
off the drive on to the pavé, the screen 





suddenly detached itself from its pereh 
and flopped into our laps. 

However, the car put in some fast 
work between our chateau gates and 
the estaminet of the “Rising Sun” 
(® distance of fully two hundred yards), 
and my hopes soared several points. 
From the estaminet of the “Rising Sun” 
to the village of Bailleul-aux-Hondains 
the road wriggles down-hillin twosharp 
hair-pin bends. The car flung itself 
over the edge of the hill and plunged 
headlong for the first of these. 

“ Put on the brakes!” I shouted. 

The child did some kicking and haul- 
ing with his feet and hands which made 
no impression whatever on the car. 

“Put on the brakes, damme!” I 
yelled. 

The child rolled the whites of his 
eyes towards me and announced briefly, 
“ Brake’s broke.”’ 

I looked about for a soft place to 
jump. There was none; only rock- 
plated highway whizzing past. 

We took the first bend with the near- 
side wheels in the gutter, the off-side 
wheels on the bank, the car tilted at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The seeond 
hend we navigated at an angle of sixty 
degrees, the off-side wheels on the bank, 
the near-side wheels pawing thin air. 

Hud there been another bend we 
should have accomplished it upside 
down. Fortunately there were no more; 
but there remained the village street. 
We pounced on it like a tiger upon its 
prey. 

* Blow your horn!” I screamed to 
the child. 

“ Bulb’s bust,” said he shortly, and 
exhibited the instrument, its squeeze 
missing. 

I have one accomplishment—ouly 
one—acquired at the tender age of 
eleven at the price of relentless prac- 
tice and a half-share in a ferret. J] can 
whistle on my fingers. Sweeping into 
that unsuspecting hamlet 1 remem- 
bered this lone accomplishment of 
mine, plunged two fingers into my 
eheeks and emptied my chest through 
them. 

* Honk, honk,” blasted something in 
my ear and, glancing round, I saw that 
the child had swallowed the bulbless 
end of his horn and was using it bugle- 
wise. 

Thus, shrilling and honking, we 
swooped through Bailleul - aux -Hon- 
dains, zig-zagging from kerb to kerb. 
A speckly cock and his platoon of hens 
were out in midstream, souvenir-hunt- 
ing. We took them in the rear before 
they had time to deploy and sent a cloud 
of tluff-/ricassée sky-high. A Tommy 
was passing the time o’ day with the 
Hebe of the Hotel des Trois Enfants, 
his mules contentedly browsing the 





straw frost-packing off the town water 
supply. The off-donkey felt the hot 
breath of the car on his hocks and 
gained the salle-d-manger (vid the win- 
dow) in one bound, taking master and 
mate along with him. 

The great -great-granddam of the 
hamlet was tottering across to the 
undertakers to have her coffin tried on, 
when my frantic whistling and the 
bray of the bugle-horn pierced the 
deafness of a century. With a loud 
creaking of hinges she turned her head, 
sumined up the situation at a glance 
and, easting off half-a-dozen decades 
“like raiment laid apart,” sprang for 
the side-walk with the agility of an 
infant gazelle. We missed her by half- 
an-inch and she had nobody but herself 
to thank. 





Against a short ineline, just beyond | 


the stricken village, the car came to a 


standstill of its own accord, panting | 


brokenly, quivering in every limb. 


“She's red-’ot,” said the child, and I | 


believed him. 
From the kettle arrangement in the 


hows came the sound of hot water sing. | 
ing merrily, while from the spout steam | 
issued hissing. The tin trunk, in which | 


lurks the clockwork, 
volumes of petrol-perfumed smoke from 
every chink, The child climbed across 
me and, dropping overboard, opened 


. | 
emitted dense | 


the lid and crawled inside. I lit a pipe | 
and perused the current “ La Vie Paris- | 


tenne,”” 

The clockwork roared and raged and 
exploded with the sharp detonations 
of a machine-gun. Sounds of violent 


coughing and tinkering came from the | 
bowels of the trunk, telling that the | 


child was still alive and busy. Presently 


he emerged to breathe and wipe the | 


oil off his nose. 


‘Cylinder missin’,” he announced, 


I was not in the least surprised. | 


“ Probably dropped off round that last 
bend,” said I. “ Very nearly did my- 
self. How many have we got left?” 


He gaped, muttered something inco- | 


herent and plunged back into the trunk. 


The noise of coughing and tinkering | 


redoubled, 
in an evil-smelling fog. 


The smoke enveloped us 


“Think she'll go now,” said the | 


child, emerging once more. He climbed 


hack over me, grasped the helm and | 
jerked a lever. The car gave a dreadful | 


shudder, but there was no other move- 
ment. 
“ What’s the matter now?” I asked 


after he had made another trip to the 


bows. 

He informed me that the car had 
moulted its winding handle. 

“You'll ‘ave ter push ‘er till the 
engine starts, Sir,” said he. 


“Oh, will 1? And what will you be 
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doing, pray?” 1 inquired. He replied 





. 





; 7 y, oT , ® 
goggling with horror. “They won't | 


faster and faster. I suddenly perceived ; 
‘alf fry my liver for this, they won't, 


the reason of this, We were going 
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that he was proposing to sit inside and 
| watch events, steer, work the clutch, 
and so on. 
| “That sounds very jolly,” said I. 
“ All right; hop up and hold your hat 
on.” I went round to the stern, set 
my back against it and hove—there 
seemed nothing else for it. Five hun- 
_ dred yards further on I stopped heaving 
and interviewed the passenger. He 
was very hopeful, The engine had 
given a few reassuring coughs, he said, 
and presently would resume business, 
he felt convinced. Just a few more 
heaves, please. 
I doffed my British warm 


down-hill again, a steep hill at that, 
with wicked hair-pin bends in if. 

The engine began to cough, the 
caugh became chronic, developing into 
a galloping consumption. 

“ Brakes!” thought I (forgetting they 
were out of action), and wrenched at a 
handle which was offering itself. The 
car‘jumped off the mark like a hunter 
at a hurdle, jumped clear away from 
the child (who sat down abruptly on 
the pavé) and bolted down-hill all out. 
I glimpsed the low parapet of the bend 
rushing towards me, an absurdly inade- 








not ‘alf,’’ he gasped huskily. 

I laid a kindly hand upon his shoulder, | 
“Not they, my lad; I’il see to that. | 
Listen. You have that slip entitling | 
you to immediate demobilisation?” He 
nodded, wondering. “Then demobilise 
yourself now, at once, instantly!” I 
cried. “Run like blazes to Calais, 
Boulogne, Havre, Marseilles—any where 
you like; only run, you little devil, | 
run!” 

“ But you, Sir?” he stuttered. 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” I 
smiled; “I shall be quite all right. I'm | 
—| going to lay all the blame | 





and returned to the job. 
A quarter of an hour later | 
we had another talk, All) 
was well. The engine had | 
suffered a regular spasm of | 
coughing and one back-fire, | 
so the child informed me. | 
In half a jiffy we should be | 
off. 

| 





I shed my collar, tie and 
tunic and bent again to the 
task. At Notre Dame de la 
Belle Lspérance we par- 
leyed once more. He was 
most enthusiastic. Said a| 





— 








few kind words about the’ 
good work I was doing | 


round at the back and | 


thought everything was| by. = 
going perfectly splendidly.) F’ 
The car's cough was de- rt 


veloping every minute and 
there had been two back- 
fires. All the omens were! |- 
propitious. Acoupleofshort 
sharp shoves would do it. 
Courage, brave heart! 

I reduced my attire to 
boots and underclothing, | 
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|on you.” | 
| Heshot one scared glance 
| at me, then, picking up the | 
| skirts of his dressing-gown, 
scampered off down the 
road as fast as h's ammuni- 
tion boots would let him, 
never looking back. | 
PaTLANDER. 








Commercial Candour. 


| “They were manufacturers of 
| acroplanes—in their opinion the 
| best aeroplanes in the world aud 
the most suiied for commercial 

| lying.”—Provincial Paper. 

| ** A hospital nurse interrupted 
| evidence given in Portugues¢ 

| Thames Police Court on Satu: 
| diy."—Provincial Paper. 

| Very rude of her. 

‘*An experimental air servic 
| for Army mails only was begun 
| a few days ago between Folkes 
i tone and Boulogne, with inter- 
| mediate points in Belgium, said | 

Mr. Illingworth, Postmaster- 
General."’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* We are a long way yet from 








and toiled through Belle | 
Eispérance, the curs of a) 


THE HUNTER BAULKED OF HIS PREY. 





village’ nibbling my calves, 
the children shrilling to their mammas 
to come and see the strong man from 
the circus, 

At Quatre Vents the brave heart 
broke. 

* Look here,” said I to the protesting 
| child, “if you imagine I’m going to 

push you all the way to Arras you're 

‘straying in the realms of fancy,’ as the 

poet says. Because I’m not. Just 
_ you hop out and do your bit, me lad. 
[t's my turn to ride.” 

In vain did he argue that I was not 
schooed in the mysteries of either 
steering or clutching. Assuring him 
that I precious soon would be, I dragged 
him from his perch and took station at 
the helm, Sulkily he betook himself to 
, the stern of the vehicle, and presently 


quate parapet, with the silvery gleam 
of much cold water beyond it. 

I have not preserved my life (often 
at infinite risk) through four and a-half 
years of high-pressure warfare to be 
mauled to death by a tin car at the 
finish. NotI. Igotout. AsI trundled 
into the gutter I saw the car take the 
parapet in its stride, describe a graceful 
curve in the blue, and plunge down- 
wards out of sight. The child and I 
reached the parapet together and peered 
over. Seventy feet below us the waters 
of the river spouted for a moment as 
with the force of some violent sub- 
marine explosion and then subsided. 
A patch of oil came floating to the sur- 
face, accompanied by my breeches and 
British warm. 


| the mastery of the air. Out of 

fifteen days the Prime Minister's 
—_— Paris postbag, which it had been 
arranged should be sent ‘via a!oft.’ had to | 
go by the old land and water route in fourteen 
days.’’—Daily Mirror. 


Even that, we suppose, was quicker 
than to send it by the circuitous air- 
route vid Belgium, 


“ Section-Commander ——-, who has had 
charge of the Special Constabulary since 
their inception, has been presented by the 
members with a Sheraton clock at a wind-up 
dinner.”—Jccal Paper. 





It was, of course, the clock that had the 
wind up, not the Section-Commander. 


** FOREIGN DIPLOMATS TAKE TO PRESIDEN! 
His Ability in Dealing with Them Exceeds 
the Most Sanguinary Expectations.” 


New Yor": Times. 


We shall have to revise our conception 
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| it began to move. Slowly at first,then| The child looked at me, his eyes |of Mr. Wrtson as a man of peace. 
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Rearguard Officer of Demobilisation (collecting stra 
Straggler. “l'’M WOT T’ MULES BROKE AWAY FROM,” 





jglers on route-march), “WHAT THE DOOCE ARE you?" 











THE PATRIOT’S REWARD. 


Narcissus, in that fateful hour 
When Britain's belt was tightly buckled 
Against the prowling U-boat's power, 
Thou camest to us newly suckled ; 
And oh! if interest ties the knot 
That binds us to our fellow-creatures, 
Be sure we loved thee on the spot, 
My pigling with the pensive features. 


No niggard hand it was that found 

Thy punctual fare, nor short the measure 
Of garbage brought from miles around 

And meal that cost its weight in treasure ; 
But ever as the U-boat u’d 

And lunch grew relatively lighter 
We filled thee up with wholesome food 

And watched thy tensile skin grow tighter. 


Artless as is the wanton faun 
And agile as the Hooluck gibbon, 

The children ‘“‘ walked ”’ thee on the lawn, 
Tied with a bow of orange ribbon ; 

And aye as irksomer grew the task 
Of fending off the Hun garotters 

In our mind’s éye—if you must ask— 
We ate thee up from tail to trotters, 


But Fate, as oft, declined to pour 
Our cup of grief till it was quite full; 


You searce had turned your seventh score 
When straightway Fritz became less frightful ; 
And argosies came home to port 
As sale as though some inland lake on, 
Laden from keel to groaning thwart 
With tender ham and toothsome bacon. 
No need, old sport, to slay thee now, 
Yet in our hearts the thought we'll cherish 
That for our sakes, Narcissus, thou, 
So young, so fair, wast like to perish ; 
And, as the years of Peace go by 
And war becomes a fireside story, 
“Thank Heaven,” we'll ery, “ thou didst not die, 
But lived to reap the fruits of glory ; 
“ Assimilating in repose 
Thy fragrant fare of tops and peelings, 
Or making all the garden close 
Echo with pregustative squealings, 
Or basking, when the sun is high, 
Within thy chamber's cool recesses 
While some fair child with practised eye 
Combs with a rake thy tangled tresses.” 
And ever, as new twilights burn 
Low, and our offspring, loudly yelling, 
Hurry the well-heaped votive urn 
To thy obscure but ample dwelling, 
“ Ready at need thou wast to give 
Thy life,” they ‘ll say,“ that want might miss us, 
For ever, therefore, shalt thou live 
With us and be our love, Narcissus.” Ancor, 
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THE SCANDAL, 


Tramp (just discharged from workhouse). “AND TO THINK THAT’S WHAT WE PAYS RATES FOR!” 








ON THE RHINE. 
IT, 

THERE is an expression here which I 
expect will shortly become as familiar 
as “ Na poo,” and that is, “ Hoot up!” 
When I first heard our mild and gently- 
mannered Carfax employ it as a vigorous 
word of command to a civilian in this 
small German village, I thought he 
had gone a little mad. For no good 
military purpose, it seemed to .me, 
could possibly be served by demanding 
an imitation of an owl at eleven o'clock 
on a wintry morning. It argued a per- 
verted sense of humour at least; and 
in truth I had been expecting a slight 
lapse from the paths of sanity on the 
part of our Mr, Carfax for some time. 
lor, you see, he is a pivotal man who 
cannot get away until others arrive to 
replace the pivots, and it is difficult 
to persuade him that all is for the best. 
But he informed me that “ Hoot up” 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
night-cries of owls or any other kind 
of bird, but was in fact the idiotic way 
in which the natives of this country 
pronounce “ Hut ab” (Hat off). 





Now you realise what horrid Huns 
we are. Civilians are obliged to take 
off their hats to British officers—a very 
grim business. In reality, except that 
we are the hated English, it makes 
very little difference to the Bosch, for 
the innkeeper here says that orders 
concerning the taking off of hats to all 
and sundry became so stringent in 
1918 that the local postman was con- 
stantly interrupted in his duties to an- 
swer the salutes of people who wished 
to be on the safe side. 

Bosches who have really fought for 
their country do not object to “ Hoot- 
upping.” They of course are the first 
to realise that inhabitants of occupied 
countries were forced by them to “ hoot 
up,” and that therefore there is a certain 
justice now in the retaliation. Anyway, 
from these people the procedure does 
not greatly interest us; but the over- 
dressed Bosch profiteer, fat and muttony 
—-to hoot him up in his own village! 
Really, you know, in some ways the 
War has been worth while. 

But the knowledge that he is carry- 
ing out a perfectly definite order does 
not make the subaltern turn any the 





less pink the first time he ticks off a 








civilian for failing to comply with the | 


regulations. No, you can’t produce a 
really good Hun without lots of prac- 
tice. 1 made almost a companion of 
the Sergeant-Major at first, because he 
used to say it for me; but the second 
day I got caught. It came as I was 
picking my way down the main (and 
only) street of the village. My atten- 
tion being riveted upon keeping my 
feet, for there are little streams on 
either side of the street which freeze 
and flood it, making life in army boots 
diflicult, I did not notice the ap- 
proach of the fellow until he was on 
me. And then I saw it was a real 
Hunnish Hun; and, oh joy! he bad a 
fur coat and a face which I had not 
thought could exist outside bad dreams. 
His wicked little eyes glared insolently 
at me, and he strolled by with his hat 
stuck at a rakish angle; and for the 
life of me, would you believe it? I could 
not remember the magic words, Turn* 
ing in desperation I commanded him 
without further delay to “ hot hoop. 
He appeared surprised. He made no 
sort of motion to comply witl my order. 
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[‘‘ All horses eclected from the Expeditionary Forces for shipment to the United Kingdom must have the letter Y clipped 


on the off saddle.’’—Remount Regulation.) 


Elated War-Horse (on completion of operation). “Homn, Joun !” 

















“Hut hop!” I cried, purple with vex- 
ation, and still the abominable article 
of headgear remained jauntily perched 
over his square ugly face. Advancing 
threateningly I thundered out that it 
was ny firm intention that he should, 
under peril of instant arrest, “ take his 
confounded hat off!” At this final 
command (the first he bad found intel- 
ligible) he grabbed hastily at the of- 
fending article, slipped up on the ice, 
and, in my moment of triumph, so 
did I. 

It is a sickening business sitting on 
the ground opposite a man you don’t 
like, but I had the better of it in the 
end, for I had sat down where the water 
was already frozen, and he hadn't. 

Our Mr. Carfax too had an awkward 
incident happen to him. We. were 
walking down the street discussing the 
Pay Warrant, which gives the young 
Army of Occupation a bonus from Feb- 
ruary Ist, and gives us nothing for 
doing their job until May, when sud- 
denly a civilian passed us with a mere 
nod. Mr. Carfax went on with his in- 
subordinate conversation, oblivious to 
the insult. 





“Mr. Carfax,” I said sadly, “ when 
will you learn that private affairs must 
never be allowed to interfere with mili- 
tary duties?” 

“Sir,” he said, surprised and ag- 
grieved, “though a pivotal man of 
some years’ standing I really am taking 
an interest in my platoon A 

“ It is not that,” I said; “but do you 
know you allowed a civilian to pass on 
your side without taking his hat off?” 

Scarlet with chagrin he rushed back 
after the offender and “hooted him 
up” more sternly than I could bave 
believed possible for anybody but a 
Hun to the manner bred. 

“I’m most awfully sorry,” said the 
man, “but L’ve only just got out and 
didn’t know about it.” It transpired 
(as they say) that he was an English- 
man who had been interned in the vil- 
lage for four years. L. 











“Mr. —— will play the flue obbligato for 
Miss , and none better could be found.” 
Provincial Paper. 
Very kind of him, no doubt, but most 
of us would prefer to do without this 
accompaniment. 








PUNCH’S APPEAL FOR 
“OUR DAY."’ 

The following letter, dated March 12th, 
has been received from Sir ArtTHur 
STANLEY :— 

“ The completion of the Fund which 
Mr. Punch has raised in connection with 
the ‘Our Day’ appeal gives me the 
opportunity of again expressing my 
grateful appreciation of this splendid 
effort. 

“The total remittances we have re- 
ceived from you amount to £11,040 
5s. 5d., and the long list of subscribers 
shows how loyally and generously the 
readers of Punch have rallied to your 
appeal. 

“On behalf of the Joint War Com- 
mittee of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John, I should 
like to thank you and your readers most 
cordially for the welcome assistance you 
have provided for the relief of the sick 
and wounded,” 





“To-day in the garden :— 
Refine the onion-bed thoroughly.” 
Daily Mail. 
Have you tried eau-de-Cologne ? 
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NOUVELLES DE PARIS. 
Paris, March 1919. 
Dearest Porpy,—I have a piece of 
news to send you from here that will 
give you a veritable frisson d'angoisse. 
No, it doesn’t concern the Peace Con- 
ference ; it’s something far worse than 
that. Figurez-vous, the new style of 
coiffure is severe to the point of being 


| absolutely terrifying—that is to the 
| woman who has been shivering on the 


brink of thirty for any length of time. 

Foreheads are coming in again—que 
c'est embétant! I thought they ‘d been 
abolished long ago. I wish | could get 
hold of the méchant (for I know it's a 
man) who is introducing them now. I 
had my hair dressed chez Manet to-day 
in the new style, and when I saw myself 
afterwards I sat down and wept like 
the women of Babylon. 

Quel horreur ! My locks werestrained, 
brushed, tightened back, and | was left 
high and dry with my exposed brow 
revealing four furrows to an unsympa- 
thetic world. C'est navrant. We're 
not to be allowed even the soupcon of a 
wave or the lightest bouffée, while side- 
curls are quite démodés, 

I think the situation is really tragic. 
So few women can afford to have a 
forehead. The result will be that lots 
of our débutantes of some seasons ago 
will be “coiffées ad Ste, Catherine” in 
more senses than one. 

The “jewellery” one wears now is 
made of wood ; we have carved wooden 
beads, wooden bracelets, even wooden 
rings. “Therefore it will be cheap!” 
you exclaim. Vous vous trompez, mon 
amie. I read a story the other day of 
an American who said that if you want 
an egg here for breakfast it is cheaper 
to buy the hen and hope she'll lay next 
morning, and in any case you've got 
the hen. Zh bien, should you desire 
a set of wooden jewellery you might 
save money if you bought a forest. 

Paris has done more than extend le 
bon accueil to the Peace delegates; she 
is giving their names to the latest thing 
in vétements, Thus we have the Lloyd 
George cravate, the Wilson gilet and 
the ‘Bonarlaw” chapeau melon. It's 
surprising how far-reaching are the 
effects of a Peace Conference. 

A number of nous autres Anglais 
over here started a perfectly thrilling 
idea. It was really in the way of being 
an adventure. We have been exploring 
the quaint little cafés of Paris, with 
results tout d fait étonnants. We were 
served with provokingly delicious plats, 
at a price absurdly moderate compared 
with what is extorted from us in the 
hotels. Of course we were all en- 
chanted. We became habitués of cafés 
and ceased to take any meals at our 





hotels beyond the matutinal café com- 


let. 

And then, quite suddenly, a horrid 
newspaper article appeared which con- 
veyed suggestions extrémement désagré- 
ables. It insinuated, ma chére, that 
“things are not what they seem "—at 
any rate things in the bill of fare at the 
moderately-priced eating-house. 

It went on to speak of the many uses 
that domestic animals are put to after 
their labours on earth are ended, If 
it was horse that figured in the bauf 
bourguignon served up to me, or the 
potée de beuf aux choux (of which | 
will admit I raffole) I have no quarrel 
with it. It’s the “lapin” I have had 
occasionally that’s giving me the most 
qualins. I can’t look at a cat now with- 
out a shudder. 

As for Bertie, he says whenever he 
thinks of the tripes d la mode de Caen 
he so often favoured, he's very glad that 
he has even less imagination than his 
friends credit him with. 

Of course the article may have been 
inspired by the keepers of hotels who 
were losing our custom. I think it's 
more than likely. But we've decided 
for the present to give the hotels the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Toujours, 
Your well-devoted 


DELYSIOUS DETAILS. 

A conTEMPORARY, hearing of the re- 
ported engagement of two well-known 
persons in the world of Music and the 
Drama, interviewed the lady and ob- 
tained from her the following synopsis 
of the crucial moment :— 

“T was lunching with my costumier 
this afternoon, and among the people 
there was M After luncheon he 
asked me to be his wife. I said ‘ Yes,” 
and the marriage takes place next 
week. We've been friends since I was 
twelve years old, and his music is the 
finest I have ever heard.” 

Spurred to emulation by this striking 
example of journalistic enterprise, cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world 
are composing piquant descriptions of 
similar contracts. We offer two ex- 
amples :— 

1. Miss Fanny V. Adie consented to 
give the correspondent of The Pop- 
pletion Observer a few particulars of 
her engagement to Captain Scorcher, 
0.B.L. :— 

“T was sitting on my ambulance 
having a biscuit and tin of bully with 
Alphonse (my French poodle), when 
suddenly there was a terrific crash. It 
appears, as I learnt later, that Captain 
Scorcher was motoring to Lille to pur- 
chase whisky and other medical com- 
forts, when the steering-gear of his 
60-n.p. Rolls-Ford came away in his 
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hands, with the result that he nose- 
dived into the rear of my ambulance 
at forty miles per hour. When I came 
to my senses my head was in the ditch 
and the rest of me in mid-air. Captain 
Scorcher, crawling out of the wreckage, 
said, ‘ Do you reverse?’ and then asked 
me to be his wife. I said ‘ Yes,’ mean- 
ing I reversed, and the marriage takes 
place as soon as we arrive at the same 
hospital. We have been more or less 
bosom-friends for five minutes, and I 
think his moustache is the sweetest 
thing I ever met.” 

2. Asked if she could confirm her 
reported engagement to Lord Bertie 
Brasshatte, Miss Fifi Thistledowne— 
who dances “ The Camisole Squeeze” 
so daintily in “Really, Girls!" (the 
Mauscleum revue)—recounted to the 
correspondent of The Jazzers’ Gazette 
the following romantic story :— 

“ I was having oysters and stout with 
my chiropodist at his place in Stepney, 
and among the people there was Lord 
Bertie Brasshatte, who is a martyr 
to cold feet, contracted during his visit 
to Boulogne in 1918. (How can we 
ever repay these brave men for the 
hardships they have suffered?) Well, 
after the tenth oyster he passed me two 
slips of buff paper, pinned together. 
On the first was written, ‘ For informa- 
tion and necessary action, please ;’ and 
on the other, ‘Are you engaged to- 
morrow?’ I said, ‘No,’ and the mar- 
riage takes place as soon as my agent 
can make arrangements with the illus- 
trated papers. We've been friends 
ever since Lord Bertie left a lovely 
diamond tiara in my waste-paper bas- 
ket, and I think his suppers are the 
finest I have ever tasted. 


HIMALAYANS AT PLAY. 
(Suggested by the sequel to a recent 
Lecture.) 

Tue Chairman, Sir Norman Everest, 
after congratulating the lecturer on 
his interesting address and beautiful 
photographs, observed that he remained 
unconvinced by his arguments in favour 
of approaching Mount Amaranth from 
the North. The climatic difliculties of 
that route were in his opinion insuper- 
able, to say nothing of the hostility of 
the natives of the Ong-Kor plateau and 
the Muzbakh valley. He still believed 
that the best mode of approach was 
from the South-West, following the 
course of the Sissoo river to Todikat, 
where an ample supply of yaks could 
be obtained, and thence proceeding 
along the Dagyolong ridge to Tumlong. 

Sir Francis Oldiead said that he 
had seldom heard a more interesting 
lecture or seen a finer collection of 
photographs. He must be allowed to 
demur, however, to the lecturer's de- 
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HOW TO BRIGHTEN THE PERIOD OF REACTION. 


Mother (to son who has fought on most of the Fronts), “ Don’? YOU KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH YOURSELF, GEORGE? WuHyY Don'r YoU 


’ 


"AVE A WALK DOWN THE ROAD, DEAR? 


Father, “AH, ’E AIN’T SEEN THE CORNER WHERE THEY PULLED DOWN SIMMONDSES’ FISH-SHOP, ’AS ’E, Ma?” 








scription of the heavy snowfall in the 
highlands of Sandjakphu. During his 
visit to that d-strict, as they would see 
from the photographs which he would 
presently show on the screen, he en- 
joyed uninterrupted sunshine; nor had 
he met with the slightest difficulty 
from the Pangolins of Phagdub. As for 
the best approach to Mount Amaranth 
he was convinced that the only feasible 
route was to work up the Yulmag valley 
to the Chikkim frontier at Lor-lum1, 
crossing the Pildash at Gonglam, and, 
skirting the deep gorge of the Spudgyal, 
ascend the Takpa glacier to Teshi 
Tsegpa. 

Professor Parbatt expressed his keen 
appreciation of the vivid descriptions 
of Himalayan scenery given by the 
lecturer, and the admirably - selected 
photographs which had enlivened his 
address. He wished, however, that he 
could have furnished more details as 
to his eamp equipment. Had he, for 
example, used Nummulitic beds for his 





party? Then there was the question 
of geoidal deformation, on which he 
had remained unaccountably silent. 
As for the vital problem of approaching 
Mount Amaranth, he ventured to differ 
from all the previous speakers. The 
Northern, South-Western and Eastern 
routes were all equally impracticable, 
as he would conelusively demonstrate 
from the photographs he had brought 
with him. But there were at least four- 
teen routes from the West, of which 
he would confine himself to four. (1) 
Starting from Yeh, the party might 
cross the Tablung-La pass to Gorkpa 
Nor, and thence follow the Yombo to 
Chilgat, where they would be only 
twenty-five miles from the foot of the 
western face of Amaranth. (2) They 
could follow the old Buriat pack-road 
to Amdo, diverge by the narrow defile 
of Koko-Pir-Panjal to Tumbung, and 
thence make for Chapchu-Srong and 
Chyang-Chub-Gyultshan. (3) They 
might start from Pongrot and cross the 





Tok-Tok pass to Pilgatse. (4) They 
might construct a tube from Darjiling 
to Grogma-Nop, and thence proceed 
by aeroplane to the saddle of Makalu, 
or, better still, to the summit of 
Amaranth itself. The last route was 
far the shortest and quickest, but it 
involved a certain amount of prelim- 
inary expense. 

The Chairman having expressed his 
regret that Sir Marcon Tinway was 
not present to describe his experiments 
with man-lifting kites and trained al- 
batrosses, the assembly dispersed after 
singing the Tibetan national anthem. 





A hitherto unrecorded incident in the 
life of M, CLEMENCEAU :— 

«A little later in his career—at the time of 
the Commune, in fact—another man very 
nearly escaped being shot in mistake for him,” 

Egyptian Gazette. 
There are, we understand, several 
Frenchmen who can boast that they 
escaped this fate altogether. 
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Lady (to prospective daily housemaid), “THE HOURS WILL BE FROM NINI 
I SUPPOSE YOU MEAN, 


D. H, “ FOR LUNCHEON, 
TO DRESS FIRST.” 











AND I SHOULD HAVE TO LEAVE AT SIX, 











AN UNHAPPY HBRO. 

Poor Clayton-Vane’s case is one of 
the most poignant peace tragedies that 
He had just 
acquired an inexplicable but genuine 
enthusiasm for stockbroking when the 
War gave him the opportunity of de- 
veloping into a remarkably brilliant 
officer. Not only did he attain his 
majority, but gathered a perfect chest- 
ful of decorations, including all the 
common varieties and several which 
leave civilians guessing. 

Yet strange to say the man who has 
won these honours in war detests 
so'diering with all his heart. He fought 


| as a duty, and did his share with furi- 


ous energy in the hope of so shorten- 
ing the War. His hatred of the military 
profession is indeed equalled only by 
his love of stockbroking and by his 
natural. pride in having scrapped right 
on from the word “Go!” till No- 
vember 10th, 1918, when he was sent 

| home slightly wounded. 

Now the tragedy of which he is the 





pathetic central figure is the result of 
his remarkably youthful appearance. 
Every time his portrait figures in T'he 
Daily Scratch, people say, ‘ Why, he 
looks a mere child! But then these 
Press photographs always do distort 
one so.”’ Yet in this instance people are 
unjust. Clayton-Vane, aftera four years’ 
flirtation with death, has the face and 
figure of a careless chubby schoolboy. 
When he is in uniform this youth- 
fulness only adds lustre to his blushing 
honours. 

Now my unhappy friend is on the 
horns of a dilemma. He pines to go 
back to broking as sincerely as some 
men pine to travel or to write poetry, 
but every time he ventures out in 
mufti some painful incident warns him 
what he will have to suffer as a civilian, 
with his round rosy face, innocent blue 
eyes, curly hair and bright smile. He 
hears himself referred to as a chip of 
the old block. Chance acquaintances 
ask him if his father or big brothers 
were at the Front. To-day, he told me 
very bitterly, he was asked if he did 





rO SIX-THIRTY, WITH AN HOUR AND A-HALF 
as I 
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OFF FOR DINNER.” 


ALWAYS DINE AT MY CLUB AND HAVE 








not wish the War had lasted a littl 
longer so that he might have been old 
enough to go out and fight! 

‘T can’t bear it, old man,” he said. 
“There's something about me that 
draws out their sentimentality, and 
they ‘ve all got to say something about 
my youth, and the heritage of peace 
that the 1917 conscripts won for me 
They talk as if I had been busy with a 
feeding-bottle instead of compressing 
my silly face in a box-respirator.”’ | 

His dilemma is a very painful one 
for a man so sensitive and at the same 
time so enamoured of stockbroking. 
Hard as the renunciation will be, I 
really believe be will end by turning 
his back on the Exchange for ever and 
taking a regular commission, though I | 
try to persuade him that if he will only | 
brave the horrors of peace as he braved 
the horrors of war he will win through | 
in the end and grow out of his face. 





Promotion. 
“ Ex-Batman wanted as General in private 
house.” —Times. 
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foumasia. “I HOPE, WHILE THEY'RE FEEDING THEIR STARVING ENEMIES, THEY 
WON'T FORGET THEIR STARVING FRIENDS.” 
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Duke of Venice (the Lord Chancellor), to 


Monday, March 10th.—Sir James 


Aca-GarpNeR asked two questions 
dealing with the distribution of poisons. 
By a singular coincidence—or 


J was it 
| design ?—the hon. baronet was himself, 
| as Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 
| accused by Mr. Botromiey of having 


purveyed poison in the shape of stale| 


fish to sundry Members of the House, 
thereby causing them serious internal 
disturbance, Happily he was able to 
show that the charge was entirely 
baseless. 

Scots legal terminology always puzzles 
ime. The “peremptory diets’ which 
Mr. MacQuisTen urged upon the atten- 
| tion of the SecRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
as a remedy for the grievances of Glas- 
gow’s financiers are not, as you might 
suppose, a synonym for forcible feed- 
ing; nor have they anything to do with 
| the substitutes for“ parritch”’ to which, 
as I gathered from Mr. Srurrock, the 
people of Scotland are being obliged to 
resort owing to the high price of oat- 
meal, 

Members rubbed their oyes a little 
when they heard Colonel Amery declare 
that the general policy of the Govern- 
| ment regarding Imperial Preference 
had been “clearly defined,” and in the 
| ensuing debate Sir DonaLD MacLean 
| declared that, on the contrary, their 
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Portia. “ You aRE WELCOME: 


| whole fiscal policy was “wrop in 
| mystery.” - 

The veil was lifted to some extent by 
|Sir AucKLAND GEDDEs, the Ministerial 
| handy man,” who, in the absence 
| through illness of Sir ALBERT STan.ey, 
jexplained how the Government pro- 
posed to regulate imports and exports 
during the transitional period. Up to 
September Ist our manufacturers are 
to enjoy a sort of close-time, free from 
foreign competition, but after that they 
must, like the partridges, take their 
chance. 

Later in the evening the House wel- 
comed a new orator in Dr. Murray, 
who sits for the Western Isles. He 
made a rousing appeal on behalf of the 
men—practically the whole able-bodied 
population—who had gone from them 
to fight the Empire's battles. In his 
view the SecreTary For ScorLanp 
vas too mild in his methods, and 
should be “bristling with thistles and 
flourishing the claymore” when he 
tackled the reform of the Land Laws. 
Mr. Munro was evidently flattered by 
this tribute to the martial potentiali- 
ties underlying his eminently pacific 
exterior. 

Tuesday, March 11th.—In moving 
the Second Reading of his Bill to en- 





able women to become barristers and 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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TAKE YOUR PLACE.”"—Merchant of Venice, Act tv. Se. 1, 


solicitors, Lord Buckmaster thought 
it necessary to assure the House that 
there was no danger of its flooding the 
Inns with prospective Bar-maids. He 
might have spared his apologetics, for 
there was no opposition. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR welcomed the Bill on be- 
half of the Government, and expressed 
theconviction that the Benchers, though 
uot “ avid of this change,"’ would never- 
theless loyally co-operate if Parliament 
saw fit to adopt it. 

Having cuught the infection from 
the Commons the Peers then proceeded 
to discuss their own procedure. 
Lord Curzon we learned, somewhat to 


From | 








| 


| 


our surprise, that the House possesses | 


certain Standing Orders. At present 
it honours them chiefly in the breach, 
and in its Leader's view it would do 
well to imitate the more orderly proce- 
dure of another place, even to the adop- 
tion of “starred questions” and the 
abandonment of the practice by which 
any noble Lord, by the simple procoss 
of addressing an inquiry to a Minister, 
can initiate a full-dress debate. Lord 
Crewe's pious hope that these sugges- 
tions would enable more noblo Lords 
to take part in the debates was wel- 
comed by Lord Ampruitn, who re- 
marked that, after nearly thirty years 
in that House, he had never before been 
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made aware of this desire for back- 
bench orations. 

As originally introduced the Rent 
Restriction Bill was strictly limited in 
its operation. But landlord-baiting is a 
sport to which the House of Commons 
is much addicted, and by the time the 
measure emerges from Committee its 
own draughtsman will hardly recog- 
nise it. 

The best of the many Amendments 
complacently accepted, after a show of 
reluctance, by the Government spokes- 
men, was one providing that no increase 
of rent shall be chargeable vag in 
the case of a house “ reasonably fit for 
habitation.” That should make some 
of our slum-owners sit up and take 
notice. 

Wednesday, March 12th.—An ap- 
parently innocent request from Lord 
Suoe.ey forthe reinstatement of thesys- 
tein of guide-lecturers in the Museums 
led to quite a lively debate. Other 
noble lords used the motion as a peg 
for a fierce indictment of the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of these institutions 
during the War. Lord Crawrorp, who 
has probably forgotten more about Art 
than some of his erities ever knew, con- 
cealed his real sympathy for the motion 
under a mask of oflicial obstructiveness, 
hut was compelled eventually to give it 
a strictly provisional acceptance. 

In the old days when the possession 
of a seat was secured by the deposit of 
a hat it was no uncommon thing, on 
the morning of a big debate, to see a 
Member staggering in under a load of 
toppers, with which he proceeded to 
secure seats for his friends. To put an 
end to this nefarious practice the card- 
system was introduced; but that, it is 
said, has now been similarly abused. 
One man one card, however, is in future 
to be the rule. Colonel Winn Trorne 
feared that it might still be circum- 
vented by the “ stage army ” trick ; but 
the Speaker thought the attendants 
might be trusted to recognise and de- 
feat any Member who essayed it. 

Reur-Admiral Sir Rearmvatp Hatt, 
having added to his laurels by defeat- 
ing a Netson at Liverpool, took his 
seat this afternoon, and was loudly 
cheered for the manner in which he 
came intoaction. He and his supporters 
maintained their “line abreast” and 
discharged their salvoes of salutes to 
the Chair with faultless precision. 

Later on the gallant Admiral earned 
further eheers for a capital maiden 
speech on the Naval Estimates. These 
were introduced by Mr. Lona, who 
told the story of the Navy's triumph 
with all a landsman’s enthusiasm. Its 
future size may to a certain extent de- 
es upon the Judgment of Paris, but 

was certain that, come what may, 





the Nation would always insist on 
having a Fleet sufficient for our needs 
—a sentiment which received the wel- 
come endorsement of Mr. Brace for 
the Labour Party. 

According to Commander NorMan 
Craia it was anything but sufficient 
for our needs when war broke out. It 
lacked docks, destroyers, submarines, 
air-ships — everything, in fact, save 
Dreadnoughts, which, in the absence 
of these accessories, had to belie their 
name and rusli from one unprotected 
anchorage to another in fear of the 
German mosquito-craft. Only the 
courage of the oflicers and men saved 
us, and up to the present—that was 
the tenor of many of the speeches— 
they have reaped but a scanty reward. 





GENERAL SEELY’S NON-STOP FLIGHT. 

Thursday, March 13th.—Ministers 
left at home to “mind the shop” would 
rather like, I fancy, to put up a notice 


over the Palace of Westminster, 
“Closed till after the Peace Con- 
ference.” Nearly every problem‘ pre- 


sen'ed to them depends for its ultimate 
solution upon the decisions arrived at 
in Paris. Lord Sruart or Wort.ey, 
for example, put a series of most press- 
ing questions regarding the present 
condition and future prospects of 
Poland; but Lord Curzon in reply 
could only shrug his shoulders (at con- 
siderable length) and refer him to the 
Conference. 

The Leaver of the House of Com- 
mons labours under similar disabili- 
ties, which are beginning to try even 
his amiable temper. Until Paris has 
spoken he cannot give definite informa- 
tion about the Government's fiscal 
policy, the amount of the German in- 
demnity and other pressing topics, and, 
as he told some of his persistent ques- 





tioners this afternoon, it is no good 


| 
putting the same question to him every | 
week and expecting a different answer. | 
The best news of the day is that | 
there will be an ample supply of cur- 
rants for Whitsuntide school - treats, | 
and Smith minor's translation of “ Non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corin 
thum” as “Not everyone is lucky 
enough to find a currant in his war- 
bun ” will no longer be applicable. 
Five years ago General Srey, then 
Secretary of State for War, asked 
timidly for a single million for air- 
craft. To-day, as Under-Secretary for 
Air, he boldly demanded sixty-six 
millions, and explained that but for the 
Armistice the amount would have been 
two hundred millions. And the House, | 
afier hearing his glowing account of | 
the wonderful achievements of our air- | 
men, readily voted the money. A good | 
deal of it is to go, quite rightly, to 
relieving the hardships of demobilisa- 
tion, which fall with peculiar severity 
on men whose special training is not 
much use to them in civil life. The 
least we can do when they are forced 
to descend from their chosen element 
is to insure them against a bad lauding. 





TO A VEGETABLE-MARROW. 
O monstrous, O Gargantuan, over- 
grown! 
O huge! 
Whose one 
alone— 
Is that you weigh a lot ; 
Who will not thrive upon the commen 


O squat! 
virtue — one 


O gross! 
redeeming 


soil, 
So that the patient digger een must 
toil 


To raise a special mound 
Above the level ground 
That you may sun yourself upon the 
sloping earth 
And, like the wicked, wax to an un- 
common girth. 


But it is not your vast circumference 
That stirs this passing strain ; 
I would not sing although, to move you 
hence, 
They fetched their biggest crane ; 
It is that men should shovel tons of 
that 
Into the maws of some capacious vat, 
Add sugar (half-a-pound) 
And stir it round and round; 
Then, at the last, throw in some ginger 
with a spade 
And label the result as “* Lemon Mar- 
malade.” 





From a description of the first flight 
of R 33 :— 
“Alas, the meteorological conditions, at 
first considered probable, turned out worse. 
Yorkshire Paper, 
Nothing so likely as the improbable. 
re 
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SENSATIONAL SURPRISE STRIKE OF HEROES IN CINEMA-LAND. 


PICKETS OF HEROES PREVENT BLACKLEG COLLEAGUE FROM WORKING WHEN THE HEROINE MOST PARTICULARLY NEEDS HELP. 











THE BIBLE IN PAIN. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’ new novel, based 
on the Book of Job, and Mr. Arnoup 
Bennett's new play dealing with the 
story of JupirH and HoLorernes, by no 
means exhaust the Biblical and Apo- 
cryphal motives from which our popular 
writers are now drawing inspiration. 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp's next novel 
will be a minutely analytical study of 
the contrasted temperaments of Isat 
and Jacon, the one standing for revolt 
aod the other for a rather smooth and 
supple orthodoxy. 

Mr. E, Paris Orrenne.m is turn- 
ing his attention to a new spy romance 
woven about the experiences of Cates 
and Josnva, 

Professor Cuatmers Mitrcnect has 
long been engaged on a monograph on 
the Ark and its inmates, in which the 
famous zoologist will explain the con- 
ditions under which the animals lived, 
the segregation and food problems, and 
how the complexities following disem- 
bareation were dealt with by Noan and 
his family. Lord Prrare is contribut 
ing a chapter on the structure of the 
vessel, and there will be an appendix 
on the dangers of overcrowding by Sir 
Artaur NewsHOLME. 

Mr. Gatsworrtny has also been turn- 
ing his attention to the Ark, and the 











inhumane congestion of the creatures 
that were packed into it. The result 
should be a very interesting psycho- 
logical and sociological work, the lead- 
ing character being Ham's wife, whom 
the novelist figures as a protester to 
her father-in-law against his treatment 
of all the avimals, but in particular of 
the two Pekinese spaniels. 

Mr. Atec Wauen has nearly coin- 
pleted an indictment of private tuition 
based on the story of Samugn and Ext. 

Mr. H. B. Irvine, turning aside for 
the moment from the study of more 
recent turpitude, is preparing an analy- 
tical memoir on the first murder, that 
of Aset by Cary. With all his well- 
known thoroughness he reconstructs 
the crime and shows in what particulars 
Carn, although an innovator, proved 
himself also an adept. 

Mr. GrorGs Moone is meditating a 
revised version of the story of Josern 
and his Brethren, which in his opinion 
is sadly in need of re-writing, suffering 
as it does from an unsophisticated sim- 
plicity of diction and thought, 

Mr. Conrap is busy with a new ro- 
mance treating of Jonan and the whale, 
in which, for the sake of verisimilitude, 
Jonau will himself recount his strange 
adventure to a few personal friends. 
As the narrative runs to over a hundred 


thousand words tlie reader may be sure 


that no detail of realism is omitted from 
the description of the luckless voyage. 

Mrs. Exryor Giyy's new novel will 
be called The Heart of Solomon. 

The movie-producers are not idle. 
After the greatest difficulty in procuring 
an actor of prophetic mien willing to 
undertake the rather trying part of 
DanieL, an intrepid dompteur has been 
found in France and the story of the 
Lions’ Den is to be filmed at once, 
Possibly some assistance from the drug 
whose power was illustrated by Mr. 
Grorck Morrow in last week's Punch 
may be called for. 

Meanwhile a company is being 
formed for the exploitation of a new 
system of muscular development under 
the name of “Samsonism,” and a 
powerful company of public men is 
being enlisted to write daily articles in 
its praise. 





Another Impending Apology. 


“ London’s Premier Turn Coat Specialist.” 
Advt, in Daily Paper. 


“Writers, mostly town-bred, infatuated 
with the country-side, have raved of the 
statuesque repose of the rural maiden. A 
statute is no doubt a beautiful object, but you 
do not want to take it to a dance.” 

Daily Paper. 


We shouldn't, but the Lorp CuHan- 





CELLOR might. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tas House or Pert.” 
Tue maker of a plot that turns upon 
| murder and drugging in the neighbour- | 
| hood of a Continental gambling haunt’ 
must be aware that his work is 
/not going to be brought to the 
test of common experience, and he 
is therefore less likely to be ham- 
pered by the laws of probability. 
| But there are limits even to the 
British public’s gilt of credulity. 
How far Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes 
| may have enjoyed special privileges 
| in the search for her material I 
| cannot say; but for myself I con- 
‘fess that a modest acquaintance 
with the atmosphere of European 
casinos has left me in absolute 
ignoranee of any such society as 
that of the hosts of The House of 
Peril. Perhaps Mrs. LownpEs’s 
hook (which I have not read) may 
| throw light on this dark mystery ; 
but in the play—and the play's 
the only thing that concerns us 
here—I could trace nothing to in- 
_ dicate to my poor intelligence how 
it was that two decently - bred 
ladies and their escort, a perfectly 
honest French officer, ever came 
to find themselves on terms of easy 
intercourse with the frowsy old 
German couple who lived at the 





| 2 
| 
| 


Chalet des Muguets, Lacville, on the} 


proceeds of robbery. 
Any obstacle which these repellent 
Teutons may have had to overcome in 
the ultimate execution of their nefarious 
| designs must have been the merest 
child’s-play compared with the initial 
difficulty of inducing the right kind of 
victim to penetrate so fifth- 
rate an interior. One never 
even began to get over the 
inherent improbability of 
such an attraction. 
| And I was the less dis- 
posed to take things for 
granted because of the rather 
| irritating obscurity that 
| veiled the opening of the 
Second Act, in which we 
are introduced to The House 
of Peril and are left for a 
long time in doubt as to the 
nature of the place and its 
relation to anything that 
has gone before. I think 
this must have been the fault 
| of the adapter, Mr. VacuEtu, 


He seems to have assumed in 

his audience a general know- J 

ledge of the original story— Z& 

a dangerous confidence, even 

in the case of so clever and 

| poeene ® writer as Mrs, 
| Brntos Lown ves. 


SES Saree 
Madame Wa 


| It certainly was his fault that the end 
| of the play was like nothing ever seen off 
ithe stage. Let me briefly put the scene 
before you. A young Englishwoman, 


payinga farewell call upon the criminals 
of The House of Peril, has been drugged 








“CHARGE, CHESTER—CHARGE!" 
Count Paul de Virieu Mr. OWEN NARES 
William Chester Mr. 


by them. She wakes up prematurely 
to find them collecting her pearl neck- 
lace—four thousand pounds’ worth of 
it. Murder is in the air, when suddenly, 
to the surprise of the villains (but not 
to ours, for we had had fair warning of 
the dénowement), enter to the rescue two 
admirers of the lady. In the excite- 





MU) ert: Yijere 





CORTE & dow. 





“PAP-PA" AND “POOSY-CAT." 


chner . , 


JOHN HOWELL. 


Mr. Norman McKINnen, 
Miss ANNIE SCHLETTER. 


ment attendant upon her recovery from 
a swoon the druggists are suflered to 


pass out through the door into the arms | 


of a posse of constabulary. 

At this juncture, the lady having 
been restored to her senses, you might 
suppose "that the rescue - party 


prisoners, 
error, 
there are peremptory affairs of the 
heart to be wound up before we 
can get away. So, to ‘lean the 
ground, one of the admirers makes 


the other's character from a false 
susp'cion, and, rightly regarding 
himself as de trop, goes off by an- 
other exit and shows no furthe: 
concern : 
velopments—on or off the stage. 
The remaining admirer, left alone 
in the company of the lady, ignores 
with a fine detachment the impo- 
tent rage that his captives are pre- 


sumably venting in the passage 
just outside, and declares the 


ardour of his passion as a man 
might do in the breathless calm 
of a moonlit solitude d deur. And 
on this idyllic scene the curtain 
descends. 

The most satisfying thing in the 
play was the acting of Miss Anniz 
ScHLETTER as “Madame” Wac/iner ofthe 
Chalet des 
clever study of the doting Hausfrau, 


would take at least some fleeting | 
interest in the disposal of their | 
There you would be in | 
The final curtain is due and | 


a gallant statement which redeems | 


in either of the two de- | 


Muguets, an extraordinarily 


much busied about the service of her | 


lord. Mr. Norman McKinnevas Wach- 
ner easily contrived to convey the 
typically Teuton blend of brutisliness, 
greed and domestic sentimentality, 
combined with the heavy 
playfulness which by a curi- 
ous delusion, 
racial, is mistaken over there 
for humour. “ Ja, ja,” he says 


humour-sense.” 


It was regrettable that 
the cosmopolitan Anna 
Wolsky, acted with great 


animation by Miss MARGARET 
HAusTan, had to withdraw 


murdered—I don’t know how, 
as we neither saw nor heard 
the details. Her friend, 
Sylvia Bailey, however, 
stayed on to the finish, and | 
Miss Emity Brooke saw her 
nicely through her troubles. 
A very level performance. 

To the rather wooden part | 
of William Chester (foil to | 
hero) Mr. Joun Howat 


ineradicably | 


complacently, “1 have the | 


from the scene at an early | 
stage in consequence of being | 


brought a certain unliveli- 
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LEAVES FROM A SPECIAL’S REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Small Girl (on morning after air-raid), “Hi, MISTER, 'E BROKE 


THAT WINDER!” 








ness ofhisown. A _ better chance was| fund for a convalescent cottage-home 

taken by Miss Stenia Reo, who gave | Among the cast of the matinée will be 

proof of a vivid personality in her brief} Miss Mona Mavoanan, Mr. DrENNIS 
| sketch of a professional fortune-teller| Nemson-Terry and Mr. Orno Srvare, 
who admitted to her clients (this must | who produces it. Tickets may be ob- 
be very unusual) that she nearly always | tained from the Hon. Sec., 22, Paulton's 
made a mess of her crystal- gazing. | Square, Chelsea, S.W. 

Finally, Mr. Owen Narus, looking | 4 
pretty and not too warlike in the gay | STAGE.STRUCK NOVELISTS. 
| uniform of a French Officer of Cavalry,|) 9 pirran McCanruy as EXECUTIONER. 
| played the hero’s part with a very | Sunday Paper. 
| natural and fluent charm. I join in| Well, they can't say they haven't had 
the general hope that this, the first : : : 
play undcr his actor-management, will | 
| go well. It ought to, for though, in} 
| point of power to thrill, it did not quite 
| confirm the promise of its sinister & ted 
name and theme it was never for a 
moment dull, and its faults were the| 
kind of stace faults about which, while | “OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
they give the critic a chance of being] poor Race ro Be Rowep Tas YEAR at? 
unkind, a British audience never worries | Hentey Reoarra.”—Daily Paper. 
too much, eek 2 0. 5. 1A very suitable venue for the contest, 

| which, we presume, will be conducted 








a fair warning, 


‘‘Scotsmen the world over possess to a re- 
gree the spirit of clamishness.” 
Times of India, 
many of them have certainly 
orld their oyster. 


markat dk 


A matinée of Romeo and Julict will 
be given at the Roy al Court Theatre o1 
Sunday, March 30th, at 2.30 P.m., in| 
aid of the Notting Hill Day Nursery, | 
which has done such admirable service | & 
among the poor of “The P tteries.” | ~ ‘Preset 
Help is greatly needed to enable the} 80 Pairs Me: 
| promoters of this good work (for which | New Boots,a , 
| Mr. Punch has before now appealed) | These, of course, will be entered with 
to pay off a mortgage and to start a' the calves. 


CATTLE MARKET. 
ssrs. beg to announce that they will 
hold their usual! Sale of Fat and Store Stock 


} 
il} 





t Entries include: 
Women's and Children’s 
rted sizes.”—-Provincial Paper. 





TO A MARCH BROWN, SWALLOWED ALIVE. 
Rasu insect with your jaunty air 

The troubled stream serenely riding, 
How guessed you not that Death was 

there 

Nor feared the hungry trout in hiding? 
| Did instinct, friend of helpless things, 
Not bid you rise and use your wings ? 


Alas, the widening ripple showed 
Around the spot which lately bore 
you, 
| And down you went the deadly road 
Where many a fly has gone before 
you, 
One victim more to swell the pride 
Of golden tum and spotted side, 


Yet know (if any ghost of you 
Or delicate spirit 's left to know it) 
That I’ve a fly which never flew 
(Your likeness) and the skill to 
throw it; 
And I that saw the fatal rise 
Marked where a fat half-pounder lies, 


Thither will I with reel and rod 
And cure his taste for dainty dishes 
3y favour of whatever god 
Decides the destiny of fishes ; 
And that were vengeance passing 
swe = 


Your cs: or on your counterfeit! 








| 
| 
| 
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DAISY. 


He was always called Daisy. We 
hated the name, but the christening 
“just happened” with the suddenness 
of influenza or an earthquake. Percy 
was the culprit, for he knocked all our 
pre-arranged plans for a name on the 
head by his passion for what he calls 
“apt quotation.” When he (Daisy) 
emerged from his basket we saw that, 
like Newson, he was blind of an eye. 
Perey, immediately inspired, quoted 
from Worpswortn's Ode to the Daisy, 
“A little Cyclops with one eye "—and 
the result was inevitable. Daisy re- 
sented the name from the first, for at 
the very font, so to speak, he drew 
bloed from us both, and then, utterly 
indifferent to our feelings, settled him- 
self on the top of an empty beer barrel 
and there performed his evening ablu- 
tions, 

It was a curious coincidence that 
made him seleet a heer barrel, for 
thereby hung a tragic tale. He and 
his twin-brother bad been adopted from 
infancy by the Sergeants’ Mess and 
had lived in peace and plenty—in fact 
in too much plenty, for I regret to say 
that Daisy's Coothae died of drink from 
having formed the disereditable habit 
of emptying all the dregs of the Ser- 
geants’ beer mugs into his own. inside. 
However, he was granted military obse- 
quies, which were so successfully per- 
formed that an account of them found 
its way into one of the daily papers. 
This so de'ighted the amateur under- 
takers that Daisy’s brother was at once 
exhumed and re buried with further 
pomp and circumstance. Daisy mean- 
while, feeling himself of less conse- 
quence than the departed hero, began 
to mope; so td save life and reason he 
was sent to us “to cheer and cherish,” 
as the Sergeants put it. 

An egotistical irascible bachelor sea- 
gull; yet his vices, and he was made 
up of them, became virtues in our eyes. 

The morning after his arrival he 
went for a solemn tour of investigation, 
finally taking up his abode in the middle 
of the tennis-court, as being to his mind 
the most salubrious spot—and from 
there he ruled despotically. ‘That 
blooming bird fears neither man nor 
devil,’ Cook was heard to mutter, after 
he had embedded his beak in her ankle ; 
and it was quite true. He so terrified 
Horat'o, our portly bull-dog, by peck- 
ing at his sensitive kinky tail from 
behind when he was absent-mindedly 
lapping water from Daisy’s bath, that 
he never again ventured alone on to 
the lawn. I say “alone,” for he dared 
once more, emboldened by the presence 
of his unwilling young wife, who accom- 
panied him, tied by a rope to his co. lar. 





Perey and I watched them advance 
from afar and waited in suspense for 
the sequel. Daisy was taking a post- 

randial nap inside his beer barrel. 

here was a breathless hush, followed 
by a pandemonium of sound, masculine 
and feminine cries of distress mingled 
with raucous shrieks of anger, and then 
we saw our valiant couple in slow but 
ignominious retreat. Horatio was drag- 
ging his spouse along on her back, with 
legs in air and bulging eyes! What 
had happened in the interim we never 
knew, but both Mr. and Mrs. Horatio 
bore marks of battle, and they were 
sadder and wiser dogs for many days 
to come. 

Percy, always deprecatingly anxious 
to find favour in Daisy's eyes, tore 
down to the shore one morning before 
breakfast and returned with a large 
pailful of salt water, which he laid 
—so to speak—at Daisy’s feet. Daisy 
glanced at it and at Perey with his 
cold grey eye, and then stepped lghtly 
into his fresh-water tub, which was 
always at hand. Percy however, being 
of an unsnubbable disposition, tried 
again to find a way into Daisy's heart, 
and this time he brought Hengist and 
Horsa, two young seagulls that he had 
found derelict on the rocks, hoping 
that he would take a paternal interest 
in their loneliness; but, like his great 
prototype, Daisy clapped his glass to 
his sightless eye, and “I’m damned if 
[ see them,’ he said. But he saw 
them all right at meal times, when he 
would whsk round suddenly as thei: 
portion of fish was flung to them, and 
swiftly gobble it up! 

So Daisy prospered and grew sleek 
and fat, and his days were long in the 
land. He consented indeed to partake 
of our hospitality for over a year, won 
many hearts, but kept his own intact, 
until the following spring, when a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love; then he preened his 
white waistcoat and sallied forth. 


Did I say he was a bachelor? The 
last we heard of him was from a fisher- 
man friend who, when in search of sea- 
hirds’ eggs, saw and recognised our 
Daisy by the fierceness of his one eye. 
He was reluctantly taking his turn 
on the family egg while Mrs. Daisy 

tretched and titivated herself after her 
domestic labours. 

Does he sometimes, we wonder, think 
regretfully of his celibate days and the 
beer barrel, where he lived en garcon ? 








“Widower, 35, abstainer, would like to 
correspond with respectable widow, or other- 
wise, view matrimony.”—Provincial Paper. 
He seems an easy-going fellow who 
would make any woman happy. 


DEMOBILISED DAYDREAMS. 


Ar 10 A.M. or so (in bed, 
With lowered blinds and curtains 
drawn), 
There wander lightly through my head 
Memories of ruddy dawn— 
A thing | never could have said 
Before we warred against the Hun, 





For then, although I may have heard 
That this phenomenon occurred, 

1 had no notion how the thing was | 

done. 


A stranger to the birth of day, 

How many have I watched since | 
then! 

At least a thousand, I should say 





(1t seems to me like ten) ; 
On Salisbury Plain, austere and grey, | 
Breaking night’s gloom and deepen- 
ing mine, 
When, crawling forth, I used to see 
Stonehenge alf shaken visibly 
By the rude Sergeant's bellow, “ Rise | 
and shine!” 


Gilding the foam of distant seas— 
And humbly then I bowed my neck | 
And sank forlornly to my knees 
To swab the blooming deck ; 
\ wealth of flaming pageantries, 
When, in a dusty Indian fort, 
| went to early morning jerks, 
Cursing the sun and all his works 
And dripping perspiration by the | 
quart ; 


In Fgypt, too, a pallid glow 
Through swirls of desolating cust 
There often have | watched it grow, 





Fed up enough to bust; 
In Palestine, uncertain, slow 
(While standing-to, with 
eyes), 
Herald of shells and, what was worse, 
Waking the ancient Eastern curse, 
A hundred thousand million ravenous 
flies. 


drowsy | 


Sombre, inspiring, radiant, chill, 
Mysterious, wild, inert, ablaze, 
A thousand times on plain and hill 
The dawn has held my gaze ; 
Idly 1 diesm of it, until 
A sterner mood invades my brain 
And I grow resolute. Here and now | 
I register a mighty vow a5) 
Never to see the beastly thing again. 
One or THE PuncH PRIGADE. 
* Physical training. 





‘ The Home Secretary gives notice that sum- 
mer time will be brought into force this year 
on the morning of Sunday, March 30, and will 
continue until the night of Sunday-Monday, 
September 28129." cots Paper. 


By which time, it is confidently ex- 
pected, the Peace Conference wil! be 








|over. 
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“Wor’s BECOME o” Brit? 
“Bitt! Way, *aven’T you 


Road Sweeper 
Fen al 
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I ’AVEN'T 8EEN 'IM POR MONTHS.” 


HEARD? 'E’s PROMOTED. ‘E.'S ON THE BINS.” 








(By Mr. Punch’s Siaff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. H. M. HynpMan brings to Clemenceau: the Man and 


| his Time (Grant RicHanps) a specialised knowledge of | 


the intricacies of French politics, personal friendship with 
his subject and a sympathy not discounted by profound 
differences of opinion. Here is one veteran fighting man 
writing a brilliant (1 don’t use the word as a cltché) chronicle 
and commentary of the battles of another, battles wh.ch 
cover the same period and were fought broadly for the same 
sauses. But the French Radical extremist could never see 
his way to subscribe to the Socialist creed. His stalwart 
individualism, in part temperamental, was also as a politi- 
cal working faith the result of a distrust of logic divorced 
from the experience and responsibility of actual adminis- 
tration. Somewhat similarly the English Socialist refused 
to let logic press him into the premature Internationalism 
of so many of his associates, nor did he share their trust, so 
ruthlessly betrayed, in German Social Democracy as having 
either the power or the serious intention of thwarting 
German Imperialism. If a man’s achievement be rightly 


| gauged by the difficulties he has overcome, then M. CiE-| couples paired off to everyone's entire satisfaction. 
| MENCEAU, ealled unwillinely and unwilling at the most! that will be safe for a succés fou with all who have worn 
, Pr te J i “ 


desperate crisis of the destiny of a distracted and dispirited 
France hammered by the enemy’s legions and with the 


| pass ready for sale by false friends, may well justify Mr. 


HynpMan’s verdict on him as the statesman of the Great 
War. The man who came into the War a mere Tiger will 
go out of it an authentic Lion. 





’ 
’ 

“Miss Berta Ruck” is among the few writers from whom 
'I can really enjoy stories about the War. She has an en 
| gaging way with her that can turn even that (at least the 
| more endurable aspects of it) tofavour and prettiness, And 
lin The Land Girl's Love Story (Hopper AND STouGutTon), 
le theme after her own heart, she has given us what is, 
'I think, her best achievement so far. It is an excellent 
slight tale of two heroines who took their patriotic turn at 
| the work of the land army on a Welsh farm, and the adven- 
| tures, agricultural and (of course) amorous, that befell them 
there. It is all the best-humoured affair imaginable, re- 
\freshingly full of country airs and brisked up with a fine 
‘flavour of romance. “Miss Ruck” has the neatest hand for 
‘this kind of thing; she permits no loose ends to the series 
of love-knots that she ties so amusingly. So the finish of 
the comedy deserves the epithet “engaging” in more senses 
than one; with a Jack to every Jill, and the harvest moon 
‘(as promised in the cover picture) beaming upon all, the 
A tale 


|the smock and the green armlet; while I can well imagine 
|that ladies less fortunate may find their enjoyment of it 
‘tempered with a certain wistfulness. 
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_ does not seem embittered. 
| home has not made me yearn to renew my acquaintance with 
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German Days (Murray) is a plain tale of everyday life 


| in Germany before the War, with just those gaps in it 


which would naturally occur in the narrative of any one 
observer who also hadn't been aware at the time that she 
was observing. “A Portis Ginw (C. B.)” has written this 
account with an engaging frankness and an apparent lack 
of exaggeration which distinguish it among books of its 
kind. Itis largely a record of school days, and “C, B.,” as 
the child of a Polish Jew of good standing living in Posen, 
suffered slights and insults and met with injustices which 
a “true German” would not have had to endure; but she 
Her picture of the German at 


him, but it seems to explain the origin of some of his most 


| unpleasant qualities. 


| in war, or that the citizen, 


| to be verboten, has, since 


| little ability 








Since, as “C. B.” and other writers 


would have us know, the German soldier was cowed by 
| physical suffering in peace-time it is small matter for won- 


der that he became a brute 
to whom everything used 


the bureaucracy which re- 
gulated his smallest actions 
went to pieces, shown very 
to regulate 
them for himself. The 
terrible pact, by which in 
the ten years preceding the 
War thousands of German 
women bound themselves 
to combat the predomin- 
ance of the landed classes, 
which was making life for 
ordinary people a slow 
starvation, is one of the 
things which I am induced 
to believe, because “C. B.” 
has dealt so faithfully with 
others of which I knew 
already. Of books on Ger- 
many from within there 
have been very many, but A Ue 
there is still room for such| BR 1] hy 
books as this. . Ld 


You must not he shocked 
to tind that Captain Harry 
Granam has (apparently) a 





THE 





iy | 





ABSENT-MINDED STRAPHANGER. 


members oi the Biffin circle, as also by an index that is 
itself a monument of inaccuracy so subtle that it must be 
traced to be appreciated. 


Mr. Reorwatp Brunt has scored another brilliant sue- 
cess with The Wonderful Village (Minus anp Boon). It is 
lone of his Chelsea books of aneedote, gossip and good talk 
of which he possesses the secret. He knows how to create 
the right Chelsea atmosphere and he is most artful in 
leading his readers on, just as a little dog shows himself 
every now and then at a decoy and thus draws the inquisi- 
tive ducks after him till they drift in with all exit cut off. 
At one moment Mr. Biunt gives you a glimpse of that 
bloodthirsty butcher, Kina Henry VIIT. Then you pass 
to ANNE BoLeyn, CATHERINE Parr and the PrincEss 
Exizapetu, Further on there is a delightfully humor- 
ous account by Wittiam Dr Moraan of his a tempt 
ge ae jto induce CaruyLe to be- 
j}come a member of 
| Society for the Protection 
lof Ancient Buildings: “ He 
| promised to think it over, 
ichiefly, I think, 





the 


hecause 


'Sir James STEPHEN had 
rather implied that the 
| Society’s object was not 
| worth thinking over. He 
jadded one or two severe 


/comments on the contents 


lof space.” The various 
Pp ‘<a 
{Chelsea potteries are not 
nenaptl"s | : 
AWA Me} lomitted, and there is an 
we ’ 
Nii ti jaccount of the wonderful 


hy | v 
f 


set designed and executed 
by the Wrpawoops for the 
Express CatTnerine OF 
Russia. Of this, in 1909, 
about one thousand pieces 
| were surviving. Who shall 
|say where these are now? 
| I may add that the author's 
h profits on this book are to 

r be given for the assistance 
of our blinded soldiers and 


| sailors at St. Dunstan’s. 


as if 
| 1 \ { zz 


‘ 
! 
| ua 
fi \ Vi ' 
iff 3 


The title of Miss F. E. 
Minus Youna's Lhe Shadow 





abandoned the lighter fields of literature for the heavy 
plough-land of Biography. What is, I believe, his initial 
venture of this kind lies before me in Bijfin and His Circle 
(Minis AND Boow), a record of the career of Leginald 
Drake Biffin, that eminent author with whose works (The 
Bolster Look, and others) the public is already familiar; 
though, by a pardonable confusion, they are more usually 
associated with the name of the present biographer. It may 


| . . . “a . 
be said at once that, if a life of Bijfin had to be written, 


Captain GraHam was emphatically the man for the task ; 
indeed, from the preface, with its absorbing account of the in- 
ception of the work in certain alleged convivialities between 
author and publishers, to the final chapter, there is not 
a page that is not calculated to inspire the reader with 
profound (and in my own case frequently uncontrollable) 
emotion. Nor is the work valuable for the central figure 
alone. Of each member of the Bigin circle Captain Grinam 
tells (nay, repexts) some anecdote that forms a tribute at 
once to the fertility of his research and the industry of his 
invention, I should not omit to add that the volume is 
enriched with some admirably reproduced portraits of 





|of the Past (HopDER AND StTouGuHrTon) does not 


refer to the 
youthful transgressions of any of her characters, but to the 
cloud which the Boer War left behind it, to burst ultimately 
in rebellion. I do not know any novelist who brings 
to her work a greater sympathy with or a finer feeling for 
South Africa than Miss Youna, and if her moderate 
methods do not find favour the reason can on'y be that for 
the moment moderation is a rather unpopular quality. As 
regards the actual story given to us here | find myself 
unable to accept the hero, Guy Matheson, with any great 
enthusiasm. Fresh from the kissing of one girl, he at 
once falls heavily in love with another. Number One, how- 
ever, secured him in the end, for he discovered that his } 
feeling for her was real affection, while passion had been 
responsible for his affair with Number Two. But I fancy 
that he would still need a little watching. Intermingled 
with his love affairs is a tale of racial prejudice and intrigue | 
which is told with restraint and skill. Holman, a German 
agent who had dropped an “n" for his better security, 18 
an obnoxious person, in whose underhand work I can quite 





readily believe. 
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| It has been discovered that the new 

CHARIVARIA. | Edueation Act, which prohibits boys 
WitiiAM HonEeNzOLLeERN is reported | under twelve being worked for more 
to be busy sawing trees. Some declare than two hours on Sunday, may apply 
that his energy is due to an hallucina- to choir-boys. A Commission, we 
tion that they are German generals.| understand, is to be called upon to 
Others say the whole story is a clumsy | decide finally whether they are really 
attempt to discredit him with the| boys or just little demons. : 
Labour party. a - 





| Aman who applied to the Bloomsbury 

Dublin Corporation has decided to | County Court for relief against an evic- 
increase its revenue by eight thousand | tion order stated that he could find no 
pounds by raising the charge on water. | other suitable house, as he had nine 
Citizens are urged to put patriotism | children under fourteen years of age. 
before prejudice and give the stuff a| His residential problem remains un- 











trial. * x | 


The inconveniences incall 
attend influenza reached 
their climax a few days ago 
when an occupant of a 
crowded tube train blew 
the nose of the man next to 
him in mistake for his own. | 


The beggar who has been 
going about telling a pitiful 
story of being wounded by; 
a trench-mortar during the 
Jutland battle is now re-) 
garded by the police as an’ 
impostor. » » 

* 


A defendant in a County 
Court case at Liverpool last 
week stated in his evidence | 
that he had been on the! 
telephone for the last twenty 
years. In fairness to the 
Postal authorities he should | 
have admitted that it was! 
a trunk call. 


A lady - correspondent, 
writing to a daily paper, 
laments the fact that the! 
War has changed a great 
many husbands. Surely the! 
wife who receives the wrong husband 
can get some sort of redress from the 
War Office, 


Fore man 
_ THERE'S NO CALL FOR yor TO KEEP A WATCH ON THE RHINE.” 


* 


All the main-line railways are to be 
electrified, Sir Eric Gennes told the 
House of Commons. Meanwhile he 
has successfully electrified all the old 
buffers. : -" 

A number of women are doing good 
work as mates on Medway sailing 
barges. The denial of the report that 
one of them recently looked at a 
Wapping policeman for five minutes on 
end without once repeating herself may 
be ascribed to professional jealousy. 

* 


“The small car,” gays a trade con- 
temporary, “has come to stop.” We 








late R.S.M.). “'Erne! You ain’rT IN THE 


solved, but we understand, with regard 
to the other difticulty, that the Board of 
Works has offered to sell him a card 
index at considerably below cost. 

* 

“ Bridegrooms,’’ says a contemporary, 
“are discovering that weddings cost 
more.” The growing practice among 
fathers-in-law of delivering their 
daughters “free at rail,” instead of, as 
formerly, ‘‘ from house to house,” may 
have something to do with it. 


tamsgate,” says The Daily Mail, 
“is racing Margate in Thanet’s recon- 
struction.” At present Margate still 
claims to lead by one nigger and two 
winkle-barrows 


The Colorado Legislature has passed 





dence. The remark attributed to Mr. 
A. J. Banrour, that he always thought 
Colorado was the name of a twopenny 
cigar, has failed to make tho situation 
easier. a 


“A pupil at a West London ‘ out-of- 
work’ school,” says a news item, “daily 
attends his studies in an opera-hat.”’ 
On being informed of this fact, Sir 
Tomas Brecuam is reported to have 
expressed the opinion that its signifi- 
cance was obvious. 





President Witson, it is announced, 

hopes to visit Scotland 
{shortly for some golf. He 
| believes that some adjust- 
iment of the dispute as to 
| the respective merits of the 
|running-up and pitch-and- 
| stop methods of approach 
should be embodied in the 
Peace terms if international 
harmony is to be really 
secured, ee 








Primroses aud crocuses 
| are blooming in North Lon- 
| don. Pending an official 
/ announcement by The Daily 
Mail people are requested 
to accept this as a pre- 
liminary Spring. 

* & 


Concrete ships, says a 
Government oflicial, can be 
made in moulds. But of 
course you must not forget 
to grease the tin. 


a 
A Sinn Feiner, arriving 
i} i 12 . ‘ 
jhome in Crossgar, Co, 
Down, last’ week, had a 
very hearty welcome. Thir- 
teen spectators and seven 


AkMY SOW: | nolicemen were injured. 





Many members of the Bar are greatly 
afraid that some learned judge will ask, 
“ What is the Jazz-step?” before the 
question has really been settled by the 
dancers themselves. 

= * 


The young lady who, on receiving a 
proposal of marriage over the telephone 
last week, replied, ‘* Yes, who's speak- 
ing?” turns out to be an ex-typist 
recently demobilised from the Air 
Ministry. . 


It is interesting to note thal to-day 
is the anniversary of the day that was 
not a Flag-day last year. 





Another Sex-Problem. 


“ Information Wanted as to the whereabouls 
of James —— (née Liza ——), ship agent, 





can well believe it. It is an old babit.|a resolution in favour of Lrish indepen- | Last heard of 30 years ago.”—Glasgow Paper, 
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THE PRELIMINARY DOVE: ITS PROSPECTS. 


Wirar a little week or two, 
So all our sanguine prints declare, 
The Dove (or Bird of Peace) is due 
To spread its wings and take the air, 
Like Mr. Tuomas when he flew 
Across the firmamental blue 
To join the Premirr in*communion 
Touching the Railway Workers’ Union. 


We've waited many a weary week 
With bulging eyes and fevered brow, 
While Witson pressed upon its beak 
His League-of-Nations’ olive bough, 
Wondering what amount of weight 
Its efforts could negotiate, 
How much, in fact, the bird would stand 
Without collapsing on the land. 


And, even though it should contrive 
To keep its pinions on the flap, 
And hy a tour de force survive 
This devastating handicap, 
Yet are there perils in the skies 
Whereon we blandly shut our eyes, 
But which are bound to be incurred, 
And, notably, the Bolshy-bird. 


This brand of vulture, most obscene, 
May have designs upon the Dove; 
Its carrion taste was never keen 
On the Millennial reign of Love; 
And I], for one, am stiff with fear 
About our little friend’s career, 
Lest that disgusting fowl should maul 
And eat it, olive-branch and all. 


I mention this to mark the quaint 
Notion of “Peace” the public has, 
That wants to smear the Town with paint, 
To whoop and jubilate and jazz; 
And while our flappers beat the floor 
There's Russia soaked in seas of gore, 
And Lenin waxing beastly fat ; 
Nobody seems to think of that. 


PERFECTLY UNAUTHENTIC ANECDOTES. 


which may be reproduced (with the permission of Mr, Punch) 
in any forthcoming volume of Anybody'’s Reminiscences. 


* You do things so sketchily and casually,” said Frirn to 
WuistLer oneday. “ Now when I paint a picture I take 
pains. ‘The Derby Day’ cost me weeks and months of 
sleeplessness. 1 did nothing else; I gave my whole mind 
to it.” “Oh,” said Wuistier, “ that ’s where it's gone to, 
is it?” 


O. §. 





% t . * 
When Mr. Bernarp Saw made his tour of the ports in 
order to popularise Socialism in the Navy, he was cour- 
teously received at Portsmouth by Sir Hepwortn Mevx. 
The talk happened to turn on the theatre, and the Admiral 
was candid enough to confe-s himself somewhat at sea with 
regard to the merits of contemporary writers. ‘Now, Mr. 
Suaw,” he said in his breezy way, “I wish you would tell 
me who is the most eminent of the playwrights of to-day ?” 
“ Ay, ay, Sir,” said Mr. Saw promptly. 
% * * x * 

Dr. Brotherton told me that he was once with Marrnew 
Arnon in an election crowd at Oxford, when the Professor 





of Poetry accidentally collided with a working-man flown 
with Radicalism and beer. “ Go to blazes!" said the pro- 
letarian. ‘‘ My friend,” replied ARNOLD, “ we are well met, 
In me you see the official representative of Literature, 
whereas you, | perceive, stand for Dogma.” 


: Ns bt bd 

Mrs. Brown of Newquay, who claims to be the original 
Mrs. Partington, told me that SypNey Sairn’s last years 
were overclouded by his inability to discover the riddle to 
which the answer is contained in the words, “The one 
rode a horse and the other rode a dendron,” 

: * ne aE 

Probably few people remember a Nottinghamshire poet 
of an earlier day who fulfilled with much conscientiousness 
the duties of local laureate. It was the age of Notts’s pre- 
eminence in cricket, and that, with other reasons, inspired 
the bard to write some verses which opened with the line, 
“Is there a county to compare with Notts?” The county 
of Derby was jealous of its neighbour in other things besides 
sport, and considered itself to have scored when its own tame 
minstrel retorted with a parody ending :— 

‘*Ts there a county to compare with Notts ? 

Lots!"’ 

Unfortunately the thing was catching, and other counties 
did their best to follow suit, though with considerable difli- 
culty as torhymes. I think it was a singer of Tavistock 
who won the laurels. After disposing of an adjacent rival 
with the contemptuous jingle, “ Dorset—Curse it!” he 
wound up :— 

“Is there a country to compare with Devon ? 

Heaven !’’ 

¥ * ae - 

Lady Crownderby once told me that she was among 
the first to see Lord Hovenron on his return from Spain, 
and she asked him what he thought of Spanish women in 
comparison with those of our own country. “ My dear 
lady,” replied Hoveuton, “ I feel like Lor when he escaped 
from the Cities of the Plain.” 


Ata dinner given in honour of her nephew's appointment 
to a Rural Deanery, Mrs. Hinkson-Hanksey told me that 
she once rallied Disrae.i on his lack of religious profession, 
saying how much it compromised him in the eyes of many 
of his fellow-countrymen in comparison with his great rival, 
“My dear lady,” said Disraeni, “ you are aware that the 
New Testament divides all men into two categories. With- 
out specifying the class to which I personally belong, I am 
quite willing to admit that Mr. GLapsToner is a sheep and 
possesses many of the characteristics of that admirable 
animal,” 

* . * + 

When I was at Hawarden in the summer of 1893, little 
Dororny Drew asked her grandfather for the loan of a 
book “to press flowersin.”’ It is a process, as readers may 
know, not good for the book, and I thought the illustrious 
statesman and bibliophile looked a little embarrassed. But 
his face cleared in a moment, and he went out of the room 
and presently returned with a sufficient volume, in which 
the flowers were duly laid, the book being then, with the 
united efforts of the company, subjected to the necessary 
pressure under a heavy cabinet. Anxious to know which 
volume of bis beloved library Mr. Guapstone had selected 
for desecration, I took an early opportunity of furtively 
examining the title of the tortured tome. It was Coningsby. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“Councillor ——’s son will be married to the eldest daughter of 
Councillor ——. The members of the Corporation are invited to the 








suspicious event.”—Local Paper, 
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GALLERY PLAY. 

Ir wasn't till Panmore noticed its 
absence on his return from France that 
I remembered the little oil painting 
left at the Ferndale 
Gallery on sale or return, during the 
early days of the War, when my finan- 
cial outlook was bad, 

Panmore said he had always wanted 
to buy it, but hadn't liked to ask me if 
| would part with it. I assured him 
that excess even of delicacy was a mis- 
take and that I would try to get the 
picture back, 


So I wrote to the Gallery thus :— 


Dear Sims (it seemed absurd to 
write * Dear Gallery ”),—In 1914 or 
1915 I brought you a small oil paint- 
ing, which you agreed to sell or return 
to me. As I haven't heard from you 
since, I conelude that there has been 
nothing doing in such pictures and | 
should like to have it back, The picture 
is quite a small one, about the size of 
an ordinary book, and so far as I re- 
collect it portrays a man looking at a 


Sergeant, “NOW, Me LAD, A SUIT OF MUFTI OR PORTY-FIVE SHILLINGS?" 





horse, to see if its withers stand where 


Se 
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they did; or perhaps wondering whether 


he would sell it and buy a scooter. As 
a matter of fact | never took particular 
notice of the picture, not caring for it, 
but a friend of mine who knows it well 
appears interested in it and wants to 
buy it. So please let me have it back 
as soon as possible, 
Yours faithfully, 
Turoruiitus B, Pirer-Cary, 

P.S.--By the way, there's a cow, | 
remember, in the background; a red 
one. Not a ved background; a red cow. 

This was the answer I received :- 

Deir Sin,—In reply to yours of the 
13th inst., we remember your visit, but 
cannot trace having such a picture as 
you deseribe in our possession at pre 
sent. We believe you dealt with our 
Mr. James Langford, who joined up in 
May, 1915, and is not yet demobilised. 
He is in Egypt at the moment, we 
understand, and we are afraid it would 
tako some time to get into communi 
eation with him. 

We shall be glad if under the cir 
cumstances you will allow the matter 
to rest until his return, 








Tommy. * Ob, LumMe! [Ln pay THE FINI 


In any case we are afraid we can 
not hold ourselves responsible for the 
picture, unless you can produce a receipt 
from us proving that it reached us. 

Weare, Yours obediently, 
pp. THe FernpaLe GALLERY. 
J. 8. 

The last paragraph in their letter 
gave me the impression that they knew 
they had the picture but had mislaid it. 
Meanwhile Panmore seemed so hot on 
it and I was so badly hit by the War 
that I thought I would have another 
shot at recovering it. So 1 addressed 
the Gallery as follows: 

Dean Sirs,—Thanks for your letter, 
and in reply I should be obliged if you 
could get another search party out. I 
have found a receipt for the picture, 
signed with a name that might, if 
straightened out, be James Langford. 

My friend is getting quite excited 
about it, and he is the sort of person 
one wants to humour. He is a Lieut.- 
Colonel, an O.B.E., and, what is more 
important still, one of the feotlees of 
Buckley's Hospital (a fifteenth-century 
foundation here), and whatever a feoffee 
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at least just as good, we trust that you 
| will agree to cry quits, 


my self, 


| abroad for some months, so unless you 
| will accept this picture in settlement of 
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toy with in a small town like this. 

| forgot to mention that there is an | 
inn on the leftof the picture, and a girl] 
coming out-of it carrying, perhaps, a 
bran-mash for the 
Government dope for the man, and 
there are some hens, all fully regardant 
and expectant, at her feet, 

Hoping to hear in the course of a 


may be he is not the kind of man ‘ 


horse or some 


| 
| 


post or two that you have found the 
painting, 
l am, Yours anxiously, 
‘Luropnitus B, Pirer-Cary. 

P.S.— Don't forget there's a cow in 
the backyround; a red cow, 

Three days later I received a picture 
(not mine) from the Gallery with this 
letter :— 

Dear Sir, After a most exhaustive 
searelhh we buve found and send here 
with what we believe to be your picture, 
though it does not quite an swer lo you! 
It is, however, the only 
one of which we do not appear to have 


deseription, 


any record, 
Our Mr, Langford seems likely to bo 


the matter We do not see any present 
way out of the dilheulty. 
Confident that, if it is not yours, 1b 18 





We are, Yours obediently, 
pp. Tae Fernpaie GALLery, | 
J. 8, | 

Why they should feel sure it was | 
just as good, unless they remembered | 
iy picture, wasn't very clear, but evi- | 
dently the receipt had put the wind up) 
them, and I wrote and the} 
substitute at Panmore 
liked it better even than the original 
He said it was an Alken and 
gave me far more than | would have 


accepted 


once, because 
picture, 


thought of asking for it, or for the 
original one 
\bout a week after selling it I re 


ceived this wire from the Gallery 


Please return painting sent in error 


Very valuable Alken 


lave cusbomer 
FERNDALE, 


“Diamond cut diamond,” I said to 
And I replied thus 
Dear Sins,—I 


but regret that I cannot comply with 


received your wire, 
your request. Firstly, because I have} 
already necepted the pieture which you 
regarded as mine or its equivalent, in 
place of the one that was mine and is 


now yours; and, secondly, because my 





friend the feotiee has already bought it, 
the one that was yours and is now 
mine, or rather his y you know what | | 
mean, dont you ?), and 1 haven't the | 
heart to ask him to return it, 
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Porhaps yours (the one that is now 
yours and was mine belore), boing the 
equiv ilent of the one that was yours 
and is pow mine (or rather the feotlee’s), 
would suit your chent. I can only 
supyrost your having another look for 
it; the matter so far as | am concerned 
is at an end Yours faithfully, 

Tnrorminus B, Pirer-Cary 

P.S.— You'll know it when you tind it 
There's a red cow in the background, 

ef of Mike Ancon, found guilty of 

wus postponed yesterday after 
ba Free Press, 


sentence 
housekes pin 
noon,” Manel 
This species of crime is almost extinct 
in Lengland, 


THE “HESITATION” WALTZ. 
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The Rising Egg. 


Whatever may be the decline in the 
price of eggs their social movement is 
clearly upwards. The following p 6 
rage from she Croydon ldverteser pives 
au admirable life-history of the egg, 
from shell to protit-sharing :— 


* Kgge will bo dated and graded and sold 
accordisgly, ani as soon as they have done 
laying fattened for table purposes, also young 
cockerels. They will be killed and plucked 
and the feathers will be sorted and sold in the 
hest markets, So you see they will receive 
full market price for their produce; then if 
they are shareholders they wilt receive a fur- 
ther profit in the difference between the cost 
and the sol ing, also the very big amounts ro- 
ceived for the akina and the teatners,” 
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Oldest Inhabitant, “I SEVER EXPECTED 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NEXT ONE.” 


















TO LIVE TILL THE END OF THE WAR, Ma’aAM; BUT NOW I'M HOPING TO BE SPARED TO SE} 








CHOICE BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; 
OR, THE FIRST FIFTY THOUSAND. 
By Guapys Fiapperton, O.B.E., 

Author of Peace and Plenty of It. 

This charming volume describes in 
detail the delightful Parisian holiday 
which has been provided by the Gov- 
ernment under the best possible con- 
ditions for young ladies with (and with- 
out) a knowledge of typewriting. 





TIGER LILY, 
A POEM IN FOURTEEN SPASMS. 
By Wooprow WIzson. 
Affectionately dedicated to M. CLEMENCEAU. 





THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 
By Haronp Sarra, M.P. 
(“ England's Harold.”) 


With an Introduction by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


O SMILLIE, WE HAVE MISSED YOU, 
AND OTHER LYRICS. 


Highly recommended by Messrs. Muprr and 
Sankey (the Author), 


Copies of this beautiful work havebeen 
accepted by several mining royalties. 





| As arméd hosts with martial cries 
Descend upon the warble-flies. 


THE GEDDES BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Publication of the Second Volume 
(Auc—EnriIc). 

It is hoped to complete in twelve 
handsome volumes this the first at- 
tempt to record and codify the achieve- 
ments and services of the GEDDES 
family in the Great War. 


| We've got the shells, we’ve got the guns 
(The same that overwhelmed the Huns), 
And, what is more, we've got the Man ; 
With Wuyston riding in the van 
I do not think there ’s any doubt 
That we shall put the foe to rout, 
And, scorning peace by compromise, 
WASTEWARD HO! | Annihilate the warble-flies. 
A ROMANCE OF CIPPENHAM. 
With an Introductory Apologia by 
Mr. Wisston CHURCHILL. 


| In tranquil peace the gentle beeves 


eves ; 
| No more shall that alarming warble 
| Affright the calm of heifer or bull, 





THE NEXT WAR. 


the vag a it has been — to wage | With eves of fear and tails aloft. 
a war of annihilation against the warble-fly. . MG SESE a 2 
It is hoped that by means of concerted ation Till hana My arble-fly be floored 
through the country this pestilent insect, so | Whitehall will never sheathe the sword. 
injurious to the hides of horses and cattle, | 
may be completely stamped out.” 

Daily Pajn } -} 





The Growth of Impropriety. 


“ Her hair is always exquisitely dressed, and 
Tue warble-fly, the warble-fly her shoes in perfect shape. No more in the 


Is absolutely doomed to die. | way of dress is required of any woman.” 

They’ve summoned all the General} _Daily Mirror. 
Staff, 4 - | « PRopost D IMPROVEMENT OF A DANGEROUS 

There's going to be a mighty “ strafe,” Coroner.” 

And soon the land from shore to Headline in Provincial Paper. 
shore The best plan, possibly, would be to 


| 
i 
| 





Will echo with the din of war, get the jury to sit on him. 











| Shall chew their cud through summer | 


(“As the result of a conference called by | And send them snorting round the croft | 


| 
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NEWSPAPER HEADINGS POPULARLY ILLUSTRATED. 


“INFLUENZA MICROBE DISCOVERED AT A LONDON HOSPITAL.” 








MRS. BLOGGINS’S STATEMENT. 

Ir is not too much to say that bed-making circles in 
Cambridge have been agitated to their utmost depths by 
the recent advent of some hundreds of American youths 
who have come to pursue certain courses of study within 
the University walls. Let us make one thing perfectly clear. 
Bed-makers do not object to Americans as Americans, but 
this avalanche of Transatlantics arrives on the very eve of 
the vacation, just when the bed-makers are packing off the 
contingent of young Naval officers who have been making 
things hum during the past term. 

Persuaded that their too-biief holidays will be entirely 
absorbed in attending to the Americans, the bed-makers urge 
with some justice that they too are entitled to enjoy the 
beautiful things of this enchanting world quite as much as 
miners and railway-men. We understand that meetings 
of their Association are being held, and that the University 
authorities are faced by a situation which is rapidly passing 
beyond their control. Bed-makers are amongst the most 
loyal members of the community, but they feel, as a prom- 
inent member of the profession put it, that “the last camel 
breaks the straw’s back,” and they are determined to uphold 
th. ir immemorial rights. 

We have thought it our duty therefore to interview the 
celebrated Mrs. Bloggins, the doyenne of the Corps of 
Bed-makers of Trinity College. We found the lady in her 
home in Paradise Walk, where she was engaged in eating 
some excellent buttered toast. We lost no time in explain 
ing the purport of our visit. 

‘We desire to know, Mrs. Bloggins,” we began, “ what 
your feelings are with regard to the Americans.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Bloggins, speaking with deep emotion, 
‘you may well call ‘em Americans, for I’ve never bin so 
troubled about anythink before. Some people seem to git 
the notion into their ‘eads that bed-makers do no work. 





Why we're arst to slave from mornin’ till night, and our pay 
is paltry. Things in Cambridge isn’t like what they was. 
Time was when our young gentlemen used to ‘ave big 
dinners in their rooms, and a careful bed-maker could save a 
bone or two, Nowadays they ‘re only cheese-parers, that’s 
what I call’em. You won't believe me, I know, but my 
mother, who was a bed-maker afore me, used to ‘ave a 
month at the seaside every year, all paid for out of money 
give to 'er by ‘er young gentlemen. ‘To be sure there was a 
wrangler, or somethink of that kind, who didn’t come up 
to the mark, so she soon got rid of ‘im; ‘e used to find ’is 
butter was took by the cat, and accidents of that kind. 

“ Mind yer,” she continued, “I ain't got nothink to say 
aczainst the Americans. They may be the most liberal- 
‘earted gentlemen in the world for all 1 know. But it’s the 
principle of the thing I’m objectin’ to. It’s a ease of kill 
me quick or cure me to-morrow, and if President Writson 
was to talk till next week ‘e couldn't make it no different, 
You can’t make a silk sock out of a side of bacon, and 
that’s true whichever way you look at it.’ 

“ But what steps,” we urged, “does your Association 
intend to take, Mrs. Bloggins, over this matter?” 

“TI don't know nothink about no ‘sociations,”’ said Mrs. 
Bloggins, “but I do know that we're all in it, and Mrs. 


Pledger and Mrs, 'Uggins, and the rest of ‘em, we knows our 


power and we intends to use it.’ 
“In what way do you mean?” 
She looked at me cunningly. 
“ Now you're spyin’. It's dirty work and I won't ‘ave 
it ‘ere. You might be the Proctor hisself for all 1 cares— 
you ‘re not going to ferret nothink out of me.” 
Hereupon she rose with great dignity 
indicated that the interview was at an end. 


——_________e)— 


I said. 


and plainly 








La Haute Cuisine. 
“Cook ; French ; age 38; wages £25-£30 week.”— Morning Post. 
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TO THE DEATH. 


{According to the papers, two Frenchmen 
have agreed to fight a duel in aeroplanes.) 

“CaurirLower!” shrieked Gaspard 
Volauvent across the little table in. the 
estaminet. His face bristled with rage. 

“Serpent!” replied Jacques Rissole, 
bristling with equal dexterity. 

The two stout little men glared fero- 
ciously at each other. Then Jacques 
picked up his glass and poured the 
wine of the country over his friend's 
head. 

“ Drown, serpent!” he said magni- 
ficently. He beckoned to the waiter. 
“ Another bottle,” he said. “ My friend 
has drunk all this.” 

Gaspard removed the wine from his 
whiskers with the local paper and 
leant over the table towards Jacques, 

“This must be wiped out in blood,” 
he said slowly. “ You understand?” 

« Perfectly,” replied the other, “The 
only question is whose,” 

‘‘ Name your weapons,” said Gaspard 
Volauvent grandly, 

* \eroplanes,” replied Jacques Rissole 
after a moment's thought. 

“Bah! I cannot fly.” 

“Then I win,” said Jacques simply. 

The other looked at bim in astonish- 
ment. 

“What! You fly?” 

* No; but I can learn,” 

“Then I will learn too,” said Gas- 
pard with dignity, ‘ We meet—in six 
months?” 

“Good,” Jacques pointed to the 
ceiling. ‘ Say three thousand feet up.” 

“Three thousand four hundred,” said 
Gaspard for the sake of disagreeing. 

* Alter all, that is for our seconds to 
arrange. My friend Epinard of the 
Roullens Aerodrome will act for me. 
Hie will also instruct me how to bring 
serpents to the ground.” 

“ With the idea of cleansing the sky 
of cauliflowers,” said Gaspard, “ I shall 
proceed to the flying-ground at Dorman 
court; Blanchaille, the instructor there, 
will receive your friend.” 

He bowed and walked out, 

Details were soon settled, Ona date 
six months ahead the two combatants 
would meet three thousand two hundred 
feet above the little town in which they 
lived, and fight to the death. In the 
event of both crashing, the one who 
crashed last would be deemed the victor. 
It was Gaspard’s second who insisted 
on this clause; Gaspard himself felt 
that it did not matter. 

The first month of instruction went 
by. At the end of it Jacques Rissole 
had only one hope, It was that when 
be crashed he should cragh on some of 
Gaspard’s family. Gaspard had no 
hope, but one consolation. It was that 





no crash could involve his stomach, 
which he invariably left behind him as 
soon as the aeroplane rose. 

At the end of the second month 
Gaspard wrote to Jacques. 

“ My friend,”’ he wrote, “ the hatred of 
you which I nurse in my bosom, and 
which fills me with the desire to purge 
you from the sky, is in danger of being 
transferred to my instructor. Let us 
therefore meet and renew our enmity.” 

Jacques Rissole wrote back to Gas- 
pard, 

“My enemy,” he wrote, “there is 
nobody in the whole of the Roullens 
aerodrome whom | do not detest with 
a detestation beside which my hatred 
for you seems as maudlin adoration, 
This is notwithstanding the fact that I 
make the most marvellous progress in 
the art of flying. It is merely something 
in their faces which annoys me, Let 
me therefore see yours again, in the 
hope that it will make me think more 
kindly of theirs.” 

They met, poured wine over each 
other and parted. After another month 
the need of a further stimulant was 
felt. They met ugain, and agreed to 
insult each other weekly, 

On the last diy of his training Gas- 
pard spoke seriously to his instructor. 

“ You see that | make nothing of it,” 
he said. “ My thoughts are ever with 
the stomach that lL leave behind. Not 
once have I been in a posi.ion to take 
control, How then can I fight? My 
friend, I arrange it all, You shall take 
my place.” 

“Is that quite fair to Rissole?” 
asked Blanchwille doubtlully, 

“Do not think that 1 want you to 
hurt him, That is not necessary. He 
will hurt himself. Keep out of his 
way until he has finished with himself, 
and then fly back here. It is easy.” 

It seemed the best way; indeed the 
only way. Gaspard Volauvent could 
never get to the rendezvous alone, and 
it would be fatal to his honour if 
Jacques arrived there and found no- 
body to meet him. Reluctantly Blanch 
aille agreed. 

At the appointed hour Gaspard put 
his head cautiously out of his bedroom 
window and gazed up into the heavens. 
He saw two aeroplanes straight above 
him. At the thought that he might 
have been in one of them he shuddered 
violently, Indeed he felt so unwell 
that the need for some slight restorative 
became pressing. He tripped off to 
the estaminet. 

It was empty save for one table. 
Gaspard walked towards it, hoping 
for a little conversation. The occupant 
lowered the newspaper from in front of 
his face and looked up. 

It was too inuch for Gaspard. 
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“ Coward!” he shrieked. 

Jacques, who had been just going to 
say the same thing, hastily substituted 
“Serpent!” 

“TI know you,” cried Gaspard. “ You 
send your instructor up in your place. 
Poltroon!” 

Jacques picked up his glass and 
poured the wine of the country over 
his friend’s head, 

“ Drown, serpent,” he said magnifi 
cently. He beckoned to the waiter, 
* Another bottle,” he said, “ My friend 
has drunk all this,” 

Gaspard removed the wine from his 
whiskers with Jacques’ paper and 
leant over him. 

“This must be wiped out in blood,” 
he said slowly, “ Name your weapons.’ 

“Submarines,” said Jacques alter a 
moment's thought. A. A. M. 








THE SWANS OF YPRES. 
YPRES Was once @ Weaving town, 
Where merchants jostled up and down 

And merry shuttles used to ply ; 

On the looms the tleeces were 
Brought from the mart at Winchester, 
And silver flax from Burgundy. 


Who is weaving there to-night ? 
Only the moon, whose shuttle white 


Makes silver warp on dyke and pond, | 


Her hands fling veils of lily-wool 
On riven spiie and open roof 
And on the haggard marsh beyond. 


No happy ghosts or fairies haunt 
The ancient city, huddling gaunt, 
Where waggons crawl with anxious 
wheel 
And o'er the marshland desolate 
Win slowly to the battered gate 
That Flemings call the Gate of Lille, 


Yet by some wonder it befalls 
That, where the lonely outer walls 
Brood in the silent pool below, 
Among the sedges of the moat, 
Like lilies furled, the two swans float ; 
“The Swans of Ypres 
them now, 


"men call 


They have heard guns and many men 
Come and depart and come again, 


They have seen strange disastrous | 


things, 
When fire and fume rolled o’er then 
nest; 
But changeless and aloof they rest, 
The Swans of Ypres, with folded 
wings 
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“Will Treasury notes ever be displaced by 
boxes of chocolates ? "Daily Paper. 
Certainly. Ours often are. 

From the report of the Committee 
on the Stathng of Government Ollices 


we gather that there has been a good | 





deal of overtlapping. 
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Mistress. “On, JANE, HOW DID YOU DO THAT?” 
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Maid. “I’m very sorry, Mum; I WAS ACCIDENTALLY DUSTIN 





THE SCHLOSS BILLET. 


We had not expected much of a billet 
in a defeated and starving country; that 
was probably why everybody was en- 
thusiastic over it—at first. I, as billet- 
ing officer, was especially proud of 
having discovered it. ‘The very thing 
for Brigade Headquarters—secluded, 


dignified, commanding and spacious. 


A couple of kilos from the gates 
through the drive brings you to the 
Schloss, Entering a hall about the 
size of a modern theatre you journey 
to the ante-room, a vast apartment, 
which for space compares favourably 
with the Coliseum at Rome. A world- 


_exhib.tion of pictures and tapestries 


covers the walls of the Schloss, while an 
acre or two of painted ceiling shows the 
chief events of German history, from 
the Creation to the Franco-Prussian 
War, 


In the Dining-room, reached by a 


| progress Over carpets and rugs repre- 


sentative of all the best periods of 


_ Oriental art, it would be fairly easy to 


stage a review on the table itself; while 
| in the Music-rooma hundred orso lorries 


] 


, could be parked without attracting ob- 


| servation too glaringly. Should the 








need arise, the Library could accommo- 
date a battalion on parade, a rifle range 
or sufficient office room for Q branch 
of a division. A labyrinth of corrrdors 
and servants’ bedrooms harbours the 
rank and file, and it is said that the 
number of kitchens, pantries and cellars 
in the north and east wings runs into 
three figures. 

The Divisional Commander called 
it “ homely”; the Corps Commander 
remarked that its style was “not 
cramped, anyhow-—what?"” and the 
Army Commander pronounced it very 
“cosy.” 

The first two days I did not see 
my servant at all. On Wednesday he 
turned up just before lunch. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, he explained, he had 
wandered through corridors and _ pas- 
sages trying to tind my room, and by 
rising an hour beforereveille, he thought 
he would be able to get from his quar- 
ters to mine by about breakfast-time. 

We used to adjourn to the billiard- 
room after dinner, but gave it up be 
cause it was necessary to stop play at 
half-past ten in order to be in bed by 
midnight. Signals is worried because 
he has not enough line left to reach 
Battalions, all available supplies hav- 








ing been used up in connecting the 
General's room with various parts of 


the Schloss.. We are cont.nuually late 
for dinner owing to errors in judging 


the distances from one room to another. 
Our once happy family has diss: lved 
into silent morose individuals, for we 
have grown strange and distant to 
one another. Liaison between depart- 
ments has broken down, and the Staff- 
Captain whom I saw yesterday in the 
distance is suffering from premature 
decay. 

but a solution has been found, for 
the Engineers are unloading a couple 
of Nissen huts to put up in the hall, 
and we shall soon be a united family 








once more. 

“The surveyor said that as things were at 
present he had little or no authority over the 
men who, for the most part, simply cons! lered 
him his equal.”"—Trade Paper. 


If he doesn’t take a stronger line the 
men will consider him his inferior. 


From a short story :— 
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“She was a slip of a thing, with the sort o! 
eyes that go well with curiy long lashes -1f | 

they are blue, as hers were.”-— Weekly Paper 


Our local coiffeur only stocss the old- | 


fashioned peroxide. 


| 
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OVERWEIGHTED. 


.“HERE'S YOUR OLIVE BRANCH. NOW GET BUSY.” 
OF COURSE I WANT TO PLEASE EVERYBODY; BUT ISN’T THIS A 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE, ‘ 
BEFORE TAKING OFFICE ALL MEMBERS IN FUTURE WILL HAVE TO PASS A TEST OF THEIR ABILITY TO SUSTAIN A PROLONGED FLIGHT, ; 
FIVE THOUSAND FEET UP, AT A HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR, 4 
Monday, March 17th.—Mr. GrorGe|shipping) into the most convenient feminine emancipation has not yet been 
: PerRRELL, always a little incline! to|channels; and he won't be happy till|announced. The rumour that a depu- | 
; look upon the black side of things, was | he gets it. But judging by some ofj|tation of ladies recently approached 
| apprehensive about the spread of Bol-| the speeches that followed he too may|him with a proposal that they should 
shevism in this country. Not so Lord| have a frigid disillusionment when the | be eligible fur judicial oflice—* Scarlet 
Hexry Bentinck, who genially ex-| Bill comes up against the “interests” }and ermine are so becoming ”—and | 
ploded with “ Is not Bolshevism in this|in Committee. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, | that he put them off with the old joke 
country a pure bogey?” Not quite that, |on be:.alf of Liverpool, described it as | about there being “ enough old women , 
perhaps; but I gathered that in Mr. | the product of “ an old bureaucracy and|}on the Bench already” is, of course, | é 
ox nr Law’s opinion it hasn't a ghost/a young Parliamentarian,” and Mr. | apocryphal. 4 
of a chanee. | Renwick deciared that, if it passed,| Not infrequently in the official reports | 
| Great cheers from the Wee Frees|the Manchester Ship Canal would be|of the Lords’ debates a speech begins a 
| greeted the advent of Mr. A. BE. New * between the devil and the deep sea,” |thus: “Lord — (who was indis- | 4 
LouLD, the victor of West Leyton,|surely an uncalled-for attack on Cot- | tinctly heard).” The Commons’ report | P 
ose defeat of the Coalition candidate | tonopolis might well adopt this salutary practice | ; 
has increased the size of their party by Upon the adjournment, Col. CLaupE | as a warning to Members who persist- | : 
something like four per cent. As the| Lowrner again raised the question of ently mumble, or who address their | } 
new Member is understood to be con-|the payment of German indemnities, | remarks to the body of the [louse in- | ' 
nected with the film business his}and Mr. Bonar Law again declared| stead of to the Sreaker. Ministers | ; 
colleagues are hoping that they will| that the policy of the Government was | are the worst offenders. One of them ; 
soon have Ministers on the “ movies.” |to demand the largest amount that| was asked this afternoon, for example, : 
We know on high authority that evil| Germany co ild pay, but not to demand | whether the Judicial Adviser to the ; 
communications corrupt good manners.| what we knew she couldn't pay. It} Suntan had discouraged the use of the ; 
Sir Ertc Geppes goes further and be-| would have saved him a lot of trouble} English language in the Egyptian 
lieves that they corrupt everything. lif at the General Election the Govern-|Courts, but all we could hear of the 
That was the text of his capital speech | ment spokesmen had insisted as much | sotto voce conversation between him 
( on the second reading of the Trans-|upon the second half of the policy as and his interrogator was that “ er—er 
portation Bill. Dispensing on this| they did upon the first. —language — er—had—been—er—er— 4 
occasion with his usual typescript, he| Tuesday, March 18th.—Gineert’s | misunderstood.” ih 
discoursed at large for an hour and| fanciful description of the “ most sus- Some savages, travellers tell us, are 
| a-half on the paralytic condition of our | ceptible Chane llor”’ is justified by the unable to count beyond five. Some | 
railways, roads, canals and docks. | way in which the present occupant of Ministers, on the other hand, show an H 
| We all had our pleasant m ning | the Woolsack and his predecessors vie| inability to reckon except in millions, % 
dreams, he said, but they usually dis-| with one another in the endeavour to| Mr. CaurcaiL., when asked how many i 
appeared after we had had our cold] secure the favour of the fair sex. To-|soldiers were not receiving the recent i 
bath; and the country, which was no|day it was Lord Haxpanr's turn to| increase of pay, remarked casually that i 
| longer rich, but poor, must take its!oblige, and he brought in a Bull to|the numbers were “not so very great F 
i douche. His own dream is of a beau-|enable Seotswomen to become Advo-|—half-a-million would cover them,” 
j tifully centralised control, directing all| cates and Law Agents. Lord Hats-| Happily these “ sloppy statistics” (to 
our traffic agencies (save tramways and|BurRy'’s contribution to the work of|recall a phrase used by Mr. Asquira 
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during the Tariff Reform controversy) 

do not appeal to the Foop - Con- 
/yrotter. He, being invited to say 
whether the Government had made“ ap- 
proximately £2,400,000” by the charg» 
on cattle-sales, teplied that the amount 
was “approximately " £3,449,939 ; asd 
we felt that he was cut to the heart at 
not being able to give the odd shillings 
and pence, 

The renewed debate on the Trans- 
portation Bill revealed a good deal of 
opposition. Roadmen thought it an 
excellent project for railways; railway- 
'men were all in favour of its being 
applied to docks; and dockmen had 
| no objection to its being tried on the 
| roads. But none of them wanted it 
for his own particular interest. Sir 
| Epwarp Carson’s objections were both 
particular and general. Belfast would 
| be ruined if its port were controlled 
| by “a nest of poiiticians” in Dublin, 

but apart from that he doubted whe- 
| ther the promised economies would be 
realised in any direction. Ministers 
were * gluttons for centralisation,” and 
_ would, he prophesied, incur the usual 
fate of gluttons, acute indigestion. 

Mr. Bonar Law, while adwitting that 
he himself would not have voted for 
the Bill five years ago, declared that 
the War had made it essential. That 
seemed to be the general opinion, for 
the second reading was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Wednesday, March 19th, — Lord 
Matmessury, who has lately been the 
| victim of a burglary, attributed it to 

housebreakers having been demobilised 
| before policemen. Whether this was 
| done on the ground that they conducted 

‘one man businesses,’ or because some- 
one in Whitehall assumed that the 
wielders of the centre-bit must be 
“ pivotal,” Ido not know, but an Army 
Order requiring Commanding Officers 
to keep the balance even between crim- 
inals and coppers seems to be urgently 
needed, 

The Bishops were delighted to hear 
from Lord Ernie that his department 
includes a Hop-Controller, and are 

| going to ask him to turn his attention 
| to the Jazz. 

Museums could not be opened just 
yet, said Lord Stanmore, because some 
| eight thousand officials of various de- 
| partments were at present lodged in 

these buildings. To judge by the 

comments of the public Press, there 
_ are several hundreds more who ought 
to be kept there. 

Thursday, March 20th.—Lord Wiy- 
| TERTON wanted to know what the Gov- 
| ernment was doing to counteract Mr, 
| Beryarp Suaw's alleged anti-British 
| propaganda in the United States. Mr. 
Creu, Harmswortn thought Professor 
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Oman’s recent memorandum would 
prove a sufficient counterblast. He 
had, however, no objection to adding 
Mr. Suaw’'s latest pamphlet to “ the 
large budget of Shavian literature” 
already at the Foreign Office, where, it 
is said, the clerks on night-duty like to 
beguile their leisure with light fiction. 

Late in the evening Mr. Bonar Law 
announced the intentions of the Govern 
ment with regard to the coal industry. 
It would adopt Mr. Justice SankEyY's 
report, giving the men a large portion 
of their demands. If the miners still 
persisted in striking—well, the State 
would strike too, with all its might; 
otherwise there was an end of govern- 
ment in thiscountry. Thecheers which 
greeted this statement seriously an- 
noyed Mr, Jack Jones, who sits for 





THE CROWN OF OLD KING GOAL. 
TRYING IT ON, 
Silvertown, and maintains the explosive 


reputation of his constituency. 





THE CROSSING-SWEEPER, 

Fivk years ago he swept the snow, 

Or the mud, or the dust or the leaves 
that blow, 

Or stood at the corner “ dossing”’ ; 
Picking up rubbish and dangerous rind 
That care'ess people had left behind, 
He swept the crossing. 


And still he sweeps and clears the way 
In blizzard and mist and soaking spray, 
Out on the Channel tossing ; : 
Picking up mines of a devilish kind 
That unscrupulous people have left 
behind, 

He sweeps the crossing. 





“COAL STRIKE POPSTONED.” 
Provincial Paper. 





Much the best thing to do with it. 





DRAMATISTS TO THE RESCUE, 

In view of the theory developed by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction’s Sub- 
Committee on Organisation and Con- 


ditions of Domestic Service, that “the | 


attitude adopted by the Press and 
the Stage is usually an unfortunate 
one, as servants are frequently repre- 
sented as comic or flippant characters, 
and are held up to ridicule,” a meeting 
of our leading dramatists was hastily 
convened last evening by Lady Hrap- 
ForT (who, it will be remembered, is 
all for calling her maids “ Home-birds”) 
to engage their sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in aid of mistresses, housekeepers 
und employers generally. What the 
stage has taken away the stage must 
give back: that is Lady Heavrort’s 
contention. Not that the domestic pro 
blem will even then be settled ; there will 
probably still be difficulty in persuading 


W.A.A.C.s and Land Women and Mu- | 


nitioners who have tasted 


blood to | 
descend below stairs again; but per- | 
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haps a little help will be forthcoming. 


Henee this intluential gathering. 

Sir Squire Bancrort, who presided, 
said that the domestic problem was 
one of great seriousness. Personally 
he rarely descended to the servants 
hall, but he did not pretend to be un- 
aware of the usefulness of such regions 
and of our dependence upon them. 
There must be give and take. li the 


stage had been guilty of too much | 
levity in its portraiture of domestic | 


servants, then, in the interests of ali 
of us, it must make what our lively 
neighbours call the amende honorable. 

Sir James Barris said that no one 
could hold him personally to blame. 
His plays had always exhibited domes- 
tic servants in a most favourable light. 
Not only was a butler the hero of The 
Admirable Crichton, a maidscrvant the 
heroine of A Kiss for Cinderelia and a 
charwoman the heroine of Zhe Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals, but the actual 
authorship of Peter Pan was given to 
the smallest nursemaid on record. 

Mr. Somerset MauaGuam also claimed 
to be on the side of the home-birds. 
Had he not in Smith written a part ol 
strong parlour-maid interest for Miss 
Marie Liéur ? 

Mr. G. B. Saw said that there was 
no need for the meeting at all, because 
he was just putting the finishing touches 
toa witty drama which would settle the 
whole question, In this play, which, 
he could tell them on the best authority 
in the world, his own, was a work ol 
surpassing genius, the Irish Question 
which had baffled statesmen and philo 
sophers for centuries, is settled once 
and for all by the wisdom and presence 
of mind of a Kerry kitehenmaid. 
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The Chairman said that perhaps the 
meeting might as well proceed with its 
discussion, since there was always the 
possibility that the run of Mr. Suaw’s 
play might not equal that of his last, 
which, he understood, had just been 
produced in New York and had come 
off almost at once. 

Mr. Hexry Arruur Jones said that 
if any branch of art could effect social 
transformations it was the drama. 


only one degree less powerful than the 
Senate and vastly more serious than 
the Church, 
struct, elevate and reform; to amuse 
was never its true function. Hence, if 
the dramatists of the country cared to 
take up the task of remedying the 
servant shortage, the matter would be 
quickly settled. But only, added the 
speaker with extreme gravity, if the 
authors of the pernicious rubbish known 
as revue were first gagged and bound. 

Mr. Max PemBerron said that, al- 
though he had given up revue writing 
in favour of transforming farcical plays, 
he felt that he might make an appeal 
to the authors of revue (who often ex 
ceeded the audience in number) to join 
in this very laudable campaign. Speak- 
ing as one of the two-and-twenty 
Hippedromios, although no longer in 
that capacity, he would appeal to his 
successors to paint life below stairs in 
such resplendent hues that the desire 
instantly to take service would be im 
planted in every female bosom. 

Mr. Atrrep Surro, speaking at the 
moment not so much as a dramatist 
as aman without a cook, said that he 


the gentleman who had just sat down 

Sir Arraur WinG Pixnero said that 
he was always willing to help worthy 
causes and was as ready to write a play 
for the ob,ect in view as, not long since, 
he had been to write one to encourage 
economy. But it was useless unless 
the company chosen would co-operate. 
The dramatist did not stand alone. So 
long as the ordinary stage idea of a 
parlourmaid was a saucy nymph with 
® feather brush and very short skirts, 
so long would dramatists strive in vain 
to exalt her calling. He was prepared 
to do his best, but feared that the actors’ 
traditions would prove too strong. 

Mr. WauTrerR MELVILLE said that he 
hoped nothing would be done to tamper 
with such traditions as Sir ArrHur 
complained of. It was the duty of 
a stage servant to begin plays and to 
be funny. The curtain of a farce should 
rise on @ butler and a pariourmaid 
remarking on the fact that master was 
suspiciously late last night; and the 
butler should be amorous, bibulous and 





peculative, and the parlourmaid coy and 
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Personally he looked upon the stage as | 


Its first duty was to in- | 


agreed heartily with the sentiments of | 
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Docker (by way of concluding a heated argument with Neotsman). “Wis. GO UP 
THERE, THEN, AN’ TALK TO YOUR BLINKIN’ SCOTCH PALS.” 
trim. Similarly, footmen should be | Our Popular Guides. | 


haughty and drop their aitches, cooks 
short-tempered, red and fat, and office- 
boys knowing and cheeky. The public 
expected it, and the public ought to 
have it because the public paid, 

There being no further remarks, the 
meeting dispersed, the various speakers 
returning sadly home to perform the 
household duties. 





“EX-KAISER TO PAP THE PENALTY.” 

Sunday Paper. 
We always feared he would get off with 
a soft punishment. 





| 


“low INFLUENZA MAY BE Spreap.” 
Headline in a Daily Paper 
s 

A correspondent writes: “ It may in- 
terest you to know that I recently 
received the following statement from 
a provincial branch of a floor-cloth 
company: 

‘ Owing to some of the principal ingredients 
used in the manufacture of floor coverings 
having been taken over by the Ministry of 
Food, the price of the material is again 
advanced.’ 


Have you noticed it at all in your soup? 
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THE HOUSE-HUNTER. 


Untess something is done for Higgins 
without delay the nation must prepare 


| to face a tremendous rise in the rate of 


| their oflice windows. 


mortality among house-agents. 

Soon after he came back from the 
War he began to adopt a threatening 
attitude (as the police-court witnesses 
say towards these gentlemen. Recently 
he has gone beyond the threatening 
stage. If rumour can be trusted, he 
has thrown at least six of them through 
He has taken 
a dislike to the whole tribe, They are, 
in his opinion, a gaug of criminals for 
whom no punishment could be too 
severe, because they impose upon the 
public in general and Higgins in purti- 
cular, by continuing in business as if 





“ Listen,” I said; “all the habitable 
houses in England are occupied and 
it will be years before the new ones 
are built. The painting of “To Ler” 
boards has become a lost art. You 
are wasting your time in looking for 
an empty dwelling. Take my advice. 
Choose one that is occupied, any one 
you fancy, and empty it.” 

At this point he interpolated an offen- 
sive expression with which I was not 
familiar before I joined the army, but 
I overlooked that also. 





“ You think it is impossible, but you | 
are wrong,” I toldhim. “ Thisscheme| pay my first visit at once.” 


is bound to succeed. 

do is to haunt the house. 

eject the tenant yourself, 

up a ghost to do it for you.” 
“The devil!” 


All you have to 


You do not! song the satisfactory condition of rose- 
You conjure | culture in Picardy. 


to one that you will hear that strange 
manifestations have been observed. 
After that it will be plain sailing. You 
will continue to call, always supplying 
fresh suggestion, until at last, thor- 
oughly unnerved, the tenant will bolt, 
probably taking refugeina hotel. That 
will be your chance, Snatch the place 
up at once, and there you are.” 





For the first time since he was de- 
mobilised, Higgins smiled. 

“By Heavens!” he said, “I'll try 
it. There's a little place at Croydon 
which would bea perfect billet. I will | 


He sauntered away, proclaiming in 


Yesterday he came back. 
His face was grim. There was a 





they were in a position 
to let houses when, as 
a matter of fact, there 
are no houses for them 
to let. 

Higgins wants a 
house. Yes, incredible 
though it may sound, 
this man, who for years 
has been content to 
dwell in a dug-out or 
consort with creeping 
things in the contines 
of a canvas tent, and 
even on oceasion make 
his bed beneath the 
starry dome of heaven, 
with nothing in be- 
tween, has now de- 
veloped a craving for a 
residence built of bricks 
and mortar. 

What is more, he ex- 
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Polite Stranger (during the busy hour on the Underground). * WON'T YOU SHARE 
MY HANDLE, MADAM?” 


; light in his eye which | 
I did not like. He made | 
no mention of 
blooming in Picardy or | 
anywhere else. 

* How is the scheme 


roses 


working?”’ | asked. | 
“Have you called on | 
the Croydon gentle. | 


man?” 
* T have,” he answer- | 
ed; “and when I had 
luid the blessed vround- 
bait, as you call it, he 
told me he always did 
think there was a ghost 
about the place, and he 
was delighted to have | 
his theory contirmed. | 
He wants more details 
now. He invites me to 
furnish evidence. What 
for, you ask? Well, 


you see, he happens to 








pects the house-agents 
to find it for him, and, since he con- 
siders the whole thing from the purely 
pe sonal point of view, their excuses 


' for failing to do so are of no avail, The 


fact that half a million other people 
want houses is nothing to him. He 
ignores it. He believes t sat the house- 
agentry of the country has hatched a 
gigantic conspiracy to keep him, Hig- 
gins, out of a home. 

I have done my best to put him out 
of his misery, Afier seeing the poor 
wretch wear himself (and his boots) 


| out in useless journeyings to and from 
_ the places where house-agents pretend 


to work I thought of a scheme—not 
strictly original—for obtaining a house 
and presented it to him without hope 


| of reward. 


“You are committing an error,” I 
said, 

“T shall commit a murder in a min- 
ute,” he growled, but, knowing what he 
had suffered, I took no notice of the 
threat, 





“ No—not necessarily. An ordinary 
ghost will do.” 

* But, my dear good fool, how in 
Hades or out of it can I produce a 
ghost?” 

“Easily. Bysuggestion. That isthe 
secret. This is an age of suggestion. 
Doctors are curing patients by sugges- 
tion. Politicians hypnotisethe public by 
suggestion, And you can frighten the 
present occupants out of your chosen 
home by suggestion. No real ghost is 
required. Having selected the house 
you pay a call and lay ground-bait, so 
to speak. You tell the tenant you are 
interested in the place because you 
happen to know that at one time it was 
haunted, You relate a gruesome tale 
of some mysterious tragedy that you 
say has occurred there, and generally 
make your victim's flesh creep. ; 

“ He or she, a woman for choice, will 
probably laugh at first. Never mind. 
Allow a few days for the idea to sink 
in, andthen callagain. Itis a hundred 








be an active member of the Society for 
Psychical Research.” 


SILLY SEASONING. 
Tae strange case of the halibut and 
the cormorant, recently reported in the 
daily Press, has brought us a budget of 
interesting letters, from which we select | 
the following as agreeable evidence of | 
the return of normal conditions in the 
tish-story-telling industry :— 
Gullane, N.B. 
Dear Str,—One of the most striking 
results of the War has been its effect 
on the mentality of birds and animals 
and even fishes. The papers have lately 
covtained accounts of a halibut which 
swallowed a cormorant and survived 
the exploit only to fall a victim to the 
wiles of a North Sea fisherman. As the 
cormorant is generally regarded to be | 
the dernier eri in voracity, the incident | 
illustrates the old saying of the biter | 
bit. As a rule birds of prey have the 
upper hand in their contests with the 
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l ' 
t : Lady Driver (just joined On, Senceant, I nope I SHAN'T UPSET MY FIRST PASSENGER!” i 
3 Sergeant (A.S.C., M.7.). “Passexcer, Miss! Don't LET THAT WORRY You. PLENTY MORE PpassENGEnS!” 
» | erro eenrneerneran . : a 
R finny denizens of the deep. But the power of minstrelsy, and justify the use}found disappointment of the Professor i 
; triumph of the halibut is not altogether of the word * vates,”’ or seer, as applied |and my daughter Anna, who has never + 
) unprecedented. I remember, when I to poets by the ancient Romans, been quite the same woman since. i 
t was cruising in the China Seas in the I have the honour to be, Sir, Permit me to subscribe myself a 
, year 1854, witnessing a combat between Yours faithfully, Yours faithfully, { 
) a dolphin and a Bombay duck, in which Septimus Bowrona, ALEXANDER Nias. 
pended roanndag a na Rougemont Villa, Crookhaven, Steep Hill, Cramlington, 
' ing excursion off the Scilly Isles, I saw Dear Str,—The halibut-cormorant Dear Sin,—There is nothing sur- . 
an even more remarkable duel between | episode has attracted undue attention, | prising in the story of a halibut de- ; 
i a porbeagle —as the Cornish people call | since many sitnilar but far more extra-| vouring a cormorant. As you will see h 
} the mackerel-shark—-and a pipit, in| ordinary incidents have occurred during | from consulting Murray, halibut means t 
f which, strange to relate, the bird came |the War, but have passed unrecorded “ holy - butt (or flat-fish), and holy f 
’ off victorious. owing to the claims of Bellona. I will}ti.hes are possessed of magical powers. t 
{| Believe me to be, Sir, confine myself to one which was wit-| When I lived on the coast of Florida 
) Yours truthfully, nessed by my daughter Anna in course|I had a tame tarpon, which could t 
i Constaxtixe Pursox. |0f bathing at Sheringham in August, | swallow anything—croquet balls, door 
| } wi 1917. While swimming under water she | scrapers—and once ate an entire cot- i 
| Tara, Diddlebury. collided with a middle-sized sea-serpent, | tage pianoforte in half-an-hour. Here i 
| Dear Str,—When I was an under- which was evidently in difficulties and] I may add that in my travels in Turk- 4 
| graduate at Cambridge in the ‘sixties made its way to the beach, where it}estan I was attacked by a boa-con- i 
| a“ Limerick” was current which began expired. The post-mortem, which was |strictor, and, though | escaped with my if 
as follows :— conducted by Professor Darey Jolin- | life, it proceeded to swallow the Bac- } 
| There wee an adventorous sok son, F R.S., revealed that the serpent|trian camel on which I was riding. 
| Which swallowed an albatr whole.” had been choked by & gigantic goose- | On the following day, however, when 
, Unfortunately I cannot remember the berry, which had formed part of the|the boa was still in a comatose con- 
| conclusion of the stanza, nor am I able cargo of a Greenland tramp torpedoed | dition, I killed it with a boomerang, 
; | to state whether it was founded on fact | by an enemy submarine, The serpent] rescued the camel and continued my f 
| or was merely an ebullition of lyrical was actually being stutfed when a bomb | journey without further mishap. 
| fancy. In the latter case the lines are dropped by a Zeppelin blew it into lam, Sir, Yours veraciously, B 
5 | | @ striking instance of the prophetic infinitesimal smithereens, to the pro Anprew Merriman, i 
t 4 
de 
; 
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THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 


An ANTICIPATION. 

(“If the husband’s hours are reduced to six 
that gives the wife a chance. The home and 
the children are as much his as hers. With 
his enlarged leisure he will now be able to 
take a fair share in home duties.” 

Mrs. Witt Crooks.) 

Jock Mackay was a lusty soul; 

He earned his livelihood winning coal ; 
Black with grime, all huddled and bent, 
A third of his life in the pit he spent; 
A third he slept and a third he slacked 
Training the whippet his fancy backed, 
Or talking strikes with a fervent zest 
In the bar of the neighbouring “ Miners’ 

Rest.” 


Jean Mackay was his wife; her day 

Started or ever the dawn was grey; 

She lit the fire, she shook the mats, 

She frizzled the bacon and dressed the 
brats, 

She darned and mended, she made the 


beds, 

She combed the tugs in the tousled 
heads, 

She knitied the socks; she washed and 
baked 

Till every bone in her body ached ; 

She toiled and moiled in a non-stop 
fight 

From six in the morning till ten at 
night. 


But there dawned a day when Jock 
Mackay 

Came home from the mine with a 
dancing eye 

And a laugh in his heart, and he cried 
out, “ Jean, 

‘Tis the grandest day that the warl’ 
has seen ! 

The lads are a’ cheerin’ and rinnin’ fey, 

For the Government's gien us the sax- 
hour day.” 


Jean stopped scrubbing. “Is ’t true?” 
said she; 

“TI wish ye luck. But bide a wee. 

Noo that the battle is owre an’ done, 

What will ye dae wi’ the hours ye've 
won?” 


“ wh will I dae wi’ them? What I 
ike. 

I'll tak’ a bit turn wi’ my wee bit tyke, 

Or call for a crack wi’ the lads at the 
* Rest,” 

And mebbe I micht tak’ a drap, if 
pressed.” 


“That's a’ vera weel, but bide a bit. 

Ye work sax hours a day in your pit, 

But I'd hae ye to bear in mind,” said 
Jean, 

“ While ye work sax I work saxteen.” 


Jock scratched his head. 
that's sae. 

Aweel, an’ what would ye hae me 
dae?" 


* Ay, lass, 


“ Fair does,” she answered; “it’s only 
fair 

That ye should be takin’ your ain just 
share, 

An’ help me in keepin’ the hame for a 
spell 

In the extry hours that ye’ve got to 
yoursel’, 

Sae, while I’m scrubbin’ the floor,” 
she said, 

“ Ye micht be pittin’ the bairns tae bed.” 

Jock laughed. = “I doot there's some- 
thin’ in it; 

[’ll stairt on my duties this verra 
minute.” 


A week went by: Jock learnt to serub, 

He gave the bairns their Saturday tub, 

He made the beds, he blacked the 
grates, 

He washed up saucers and cups and 
plates, 

He cleaned and polished, he boiled and 
baked 

Till every bone in his body ached. 


Around the neighbourhood’ rumour flew; 
Soon every wife in the village knew 
That Jock, when his spell in the pit 
was done, 
Was cook, nurse, parlourmuid rolled 
into one; 
And every wife she vowed that her man 
Should be trained on the same super- 
excellent plan. 
Es *k se * 
Behold these lusty miners all 
Fettered fast in domestic thrall, 
Scrubbing, rubbing, baking bread, 
Busy with scissors and needle and 
thread, 
Spreading the brats their bread and jam, 
Trundling them out in the morning 


pram, 

Washing their pinafores clean and 
white 

And tucking them up in their cots at 
night, 


we * ws Pa 

Ask me not—for I cannot tell, 

I can only guess—how the end befell : 

A wiflely word, an angry scowl, 

A bit of a grumble, a bit of a growl, 

A scolding here, a squabbling there, 

And here the sound of an ugly swear, 

A ery of despair from the sore opprest, 

A secret call to the ‘‘ Miners’ Rest,” 

A sudden revolt from the brooms and 
mats, 

And a roar from a thousand throats— 
** Down brats!” 





x x a * * 

“ What—striking again?” you cry, 
aghast. 

Nay, friend, cheer up, for the worst is 
past ; 

A glint of blue may be seen through 
the grey— 

They are asking again for an eight-hour 

y. 





THE DISCIPLINARIAN. 

SanuTina is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, even among British- 
born soldiers. Dating from the Armis- 
tice, it has lapsed more and more, 
until now it is practically extinct, 

Now I regard this as serious. I 
have ever been a stickler for discipline, 
and consequently I dislike it when men 
pass by—not, like the Levite, on the 
other side—but close to me without so 
much as a click of the eyeballs. 

So I decided that 1’ as a discipli- 
narian would make a stand against it; 
I would keep my eyes open for any 
particularly flagrant case. When [| 
found it I intended to let myself go. 
I promised myself an agreeable ten 
minutes—or longer, if I got properly 
worked up. 

My chance came the other day. I 
was strolling down Regent Street when 
three N.C.O.’s, including a sergeant, 
passed me. They did not salute. | 
might have been a civilian for all the 
notice they took of me. Ha! my hour 
had come. 

Turning, I hastened after them. 

“ Sergeant, a word,” 

They stopped and the Sergeant asked 
if 1 was speaking to him. 

“Have you ever heard of the little 
word ‘Sir,’ Sergeant?”’ I asked severely. 
“ Evidently not. However I pass over 
that. But a moment ago you went 
by me without siluting. Deliberately— 
inexcusably. I was as close to you as 
I am now.” 

* But how ” began the Sergeant. 

“Not a word,’ I cut him short, 
“Not a word. You know perfectly 
well that you have neglected your duty 
grossly. Now tell me. Is it your 
own idea to drop saluting, or has Mr. 
Cuurcuit bad a word in your ear?” 
(Sarcasm is my strong point.) 

*‘ But look here ’ said the Ser- 
geant, rather red in the face. 

“Do not interrupt,” I thundered, 
warming to my work, “ How, I ask, 
do you expect the ordinary soldier 
to salute when you slink past oflicers 
—you, who ought to be a shining 
example? Now I. am _ going to 
report——” 

Something in the Sergeant's eye, 
which seemed to be travelling over my 
person generally, made me_ suddenly 
glance down at myself, and it was 
then that, horror-struck, I realised that 
I was wearing for the first time my new 
ten-guinea suit. ; 

As I faded away the Sergeant clicked 
his heels and saluted smartly. 











The Struggle for Life. 
“Lady will exchange clothing, self, little 
girl, for farm butter, eggs, jam.”—TZhe Lady. 
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Infuriated Italian (who has recently purchased a British Army horse). “FatR worps DID I SPEAK HIM, SAYING, ‘PEDRO, AVANTI 
PIANISSIMO,’ AND—BEHOLD !” 











about biggish wigs of the Victorian era, but not on that 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, se , 
Salt satay yh pie sole account to be condemned. Perhaps rather wholesome 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) as showing how little distant we are from an age of govern- 
Within The Rim (Cou.tys) is, I suppose, the last of the | ment of the people by superior people for superior people. 
| posthumous volumes of Mr. Henry James. It is a short | The notebooks cover the years 1478-1903, but the anecdotes 
book, produced with the beauty that I have already grown | have a much wider range, are often indeed of a venerable 
to associate with the imprint of its publishers, and con-| antiquity. The lady of the notebooks was not, I fancy, of 
taining five occasional pieces. Of these the first, which | a critical temper, and versions not too credible of well-known 
gives its title to the whole, is the most considerable; an | contes figure in her quiet kindly pages. There are moreover 
essay of very moving poignancy, telling the emotion of the | stories which 1 shou'd not hesitate to describe as of an 
writer during the earliest months of the War, in “the most | appalling banality if they were not concerned with such 
beautiful English summer conceivable,’ months that he| very nice people. On the whole I don’t think it quite fair 
“was to spend so much of in looking over from the old|to the spinster lady to have published her notes. They 
rampart of a little high-perched Sussex town at the bright | may well have been painstaking jottings to provide material 
blue streak of the Channel . . . . and staring at the bright | for polite conversation and have sounded much better than 
mystery beyond the rim of the farthest opaline reach.” In | they read in cold print. For myself the real heroine of the 
the thoughts to which Henry James here gives expression | book is Maria, the poet's wife, who, on being waked and 
one may find much of the love and sympathy for this | adjured by her spouse to get up and strike a light for that 
country that subsequently led to that assumption of British | he had just thought of a good word, replied in un-Victorian 
citizenship which he intended as their demonstration to | mood, “Get up yourself! I have just thought of a bad one.” 
| the world. Of interest also in this same paper is the : 
revelation of a mind that knew already by a personal} Love—on Leave (Pearson) is the sufficiently expressive 
experience (of the American Civil War) “ what immensities | title that Miss Jessiz Porn has chosen for a small book of 
our affair would carry in its bosom—a knowledge that | little courtship ta'es. You never saw a volume of its size 
flattered me by its hint of immunity from illusion.” I | more packed with love, which is shown leaping walls, laugh- 
would not be understood that this is a volume for the | ing at locksmiths and generally making the world go round 
casual reader, or even for one desirous of making a first |in its proverbial fashion. The pace of the revolutions may 
acquaintance with the Master, since much of it exemplifies | be found a little disconcerting. You will perhaps be in- 
not only the beauty but the perplexities of his later | clined to amend the title and call the collection “ Love on 
style; but it is certainly one which his disciples will | Short Leave,” to mark the regularity with which the respee- 
not willingly be without. | tive heroes and heroines fall into each others’ arms at the 
. end of every dozen pages or so. As a matter of fact, the 
incident that is to my mind the best of the bunch is an 











Notebooks of a Spinster Lady (Casse.1) is smallish talk 
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exception to this rule of oseulation—a happily imagined little 
comedy of a young wife who thought to avoid the visit of 
a tiresome sister-in-law by betaking herself for the night 
to the branches of a spreading beech. Whether in actual 
life this is a probable course of conduct need not exercise 
your mind; at least not enough to prevent your enjoyment 
of her arboreal adventure, which comes, as I say, with the 
more freshness as a break in what might else be a surfeit 
of proposals, In effect, a gallant little florin’s worth of 
fiancailles; though, if you wish to avoid feeling like a 
matrimonial agency, you will be well-advised to take it by 
instalments rather than in bulk. 

Among the pacific warriors in the great 1914-18 struggle 
there is probably none who did better work, often under 
conditions of the gravest peril, than Mr. G. M. Trevetyan 
for the Red Cross in Italy. Dis- ee ee ae oe y 
qualified both by age and health 
from joining thearmy of attack, 
he threw himself into the task 

a labour of love—of tending 
the sick and wounded of that 
country which he knows so 
well and of whose greatest 
modern hero he is the classic 
biographer. That the eulogist 
of GartpaLpr should hasten 
to the succour of Italian 
soldiers was fitting, and how 
well he performed the task the 
records of the Villa Trenta} a 
Hospital, near Udine, and of} « 
the ambulance drivers under} ©; 
his command, abundantly tell. 
The story of this beneficent | 
campaign and of much besides 
is told with too much modesty 
by Mr. Treve.yan himself, in 
a book entitled Scenes from 
Italy's War (Jack), which gives 
a series of the vividest im- 
pressions of the Italian effort, 
and is remarkable for the best 
analysis that | have yet seen 
of the causes that led to the 
disaster of Caporetto. The 


















become national scoutmasters in charge of national camps.” 
You may, if you are on the look-out for it, find much that 
will seem fantastic in Mr. HarGrave's ideas; his appeal, 
however, is not to those of us who, even in a case of great 
national urgency, cannot get away from the tyranny of 
convention. Intrinsically his idea is sound, and I plead 
with all my heart for a fair consideration of his schemes 
and for help in their development. 

Mr. Rex Bracu is one of the few prolific writers wlo-e 
stories increase in power as they increase in number, and 
this though they are essentially novels of action rather 
than novels of thought. Of his latest effort, The Winds o/ 
Chance (HoppERr AND StouGHTON), one may say that there is 
not a tedious page in it. The scene is laid in Yukon, a very 
vortex of life and colour and excitement in fiction, whatever 
er i it may seem to the actual in- 

habitants. The true bero of 
the story, Napoleon Doret, the 
French voyageur, wins his 
heart’s desire in the end and 
‘we breathe a sigh of relief. 
| The other hero is left the ac 
j copies swain of the daughter 
lof the Colonel of the North- 
| West Mounted Police at Daw- 
ison, and this we find a little 
hard to swallow, seeing what 
shady, not to say immoral, 
| company, male and female, he 
| had just been basking in. He 
|is a weak creature and cer- 
itainly should have married 
$e> \the Countess Courteau, av 
| Amazonian lady, who would 
Wee | have kept him in order. But 
“<7, % | that is to be fastidious. The 

: a |story is crisp and vivid, and, 

“S} |anyway, those ancient pro- 
|spectors, Tom Linton and 
| Jerry McQuirk, are worth 
| twice the money. 
| Mr. Punch has great plea- 
‘sure in commending to his 
‘readers two volumes of verse 
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pages in which Mr. TREVELYAN Master. “ But, JuNKINS, THE NAME OF THE ComPLaLNT 1s Nor |—Rhymes of the Red Ensign 

i paints the portrait of a typical PEWMONEA. SURELY YOU'VE HEARD ME AGAIN AND AGAIN Say | (Hopper AND StovuGHToy), by 

| It lian soldier, home sick and| roe cin Tare: por L DIDS’ | Miss C. Fox Ssrrn, and The 
en ee Se ee nn | le ae Picardy (Murray); 
borrowed by many more pretentious historians of the War | by Major E. pe Sreix—in which they will recognise many i 
it for years to come. poems that have appeared in his pages. j 
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Mr. Joun Harorave, the author and illustrator of The 
| Great War Brings It Home (Constasie) has already a 
wide reputation in the world of Scouts, gained not only by 
his enthusiasm but by his profound knowledge of scout- 
; craft. Here he tells us very plainly that the War has 
| brought home to us the fact that, if we are to make good 
our losses in the ranks of the young and the fit, we have 
got to give our children a better chance of living healthy, 
wholesome lives. He urges the need of more outdoor 
education and as many open-air camps as possible, and 
shows that, if we are to carry out such a scheme as he lays 
in detail before us, scoutmasters and still more scoutmasters 
are wanted, With reason he complains that none of these 
good fellows is paid one halfpenny, and that nearly all of 
them are young men who have to get a living. “Offer 
them,” he says, “a living wage and how gladly would they 








How to Solve the Food Problem. 


“Superior Working Housekeeper and young Maid for 
College. No cooking ; students sleep only.”—Church Times. 


Ladies’ 


Commercial Candour. 
“The interesting announcement is made that a mgular au 
service for perishable goods and passengers is to be « stablished at 
Edinburgh.”—Scoismen. 








“The London season has begun with its usual extensive prograune 
of religious services in various London churches.”—Scots Paper. 
The best comment that we have yet seen on this statement 
occurs in the following (also from a Scots paper) :— 
“The Ce mmander-in-Chief has borne testimony on behalf of the 
Grand Fleet to the work that the Scittish Bishops have done for the 
Navy during the War.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A Liverroon grocer was fined last 
week for overcharging for margarine, 


| eggs, cheese, bam, bacon, cocoa, jam 
} and suet. 


Any other nation, it is 
pointed out, would have had a man 


| like that at the Peace Conference. 


* * 


The strike of wives, as proposed by 


|a weekly paper, did not materialise. 


| The husbands’ threat to employ black- 


| gives it just that little 
note of wistfulness. 


| subject of a contem- 


| Young Housekeep- 


| fordshire band have 


legs (alleged silk) appears to have proved 
effective. * 
* 

A Reigate resident advertises in a 

daily newspaper for the recovery of 

a human jawbone. It is supposed that 


feet two inches in height. It is satie- | We are pleased to announce with 

factory to note that he is on our side, | regard to the German waiter who, in 

.* |1913, gave a Scotsman a bad sixpence 

It is reported that seven cuckoos|for change, that reassuring news has 

have been heard in different parts of | just reached Scotland that the fellow is 
the country during the past week. It | still alive. »'s 

is felt in some quarters that it may be * 


just one cuckoo on a route march. ee morning paper states that a gen- 
' |tleman who had been at the War Office 
“Bacon Free Yesterday,” says a|since August 1914 was given a big 
headline. Somebody must have left! reception on jhis return home. The 
the door open. , , name of the Departmental Chief whom 
* ihe had been waiting to see has not yet 
An American scientest claims to been disclosed. .» , 
have discovered a harmless germ likely | ” 
to defeat the“ flu’ microbe. Itissaid| A morning paper tells us that Frisco 
that some medical men have put up a'of New York, who is alleged to have 
purse and that the two germs are invented the Jazz, has declined an in- 





the owner lost it dur- 
ing a Tube rush. 
“London from 
above,” says a Darly 
Mail correspondent, 
“is gloriously, ten- 
derly, wistfully beauti- 
ful.”” We rather gather 
that it is the lid of 
Carmelite House that 


* 
“Tow to Prepare 
Marble Beef" is the 


porary’s “Hints to 


ers.” We had always 
supposed that that 
sort of thing could 
be safely left to the 





vitation to visit Lon- 
don, Coward! 

* * 

* 

By the way, they 
might have told us 
whether the offer to 
Frisco came from 
London or New York. 
Meanwhile we draw 
our own conclusions, 


oo 
With reference to 
the horse that re- 
cently refused at the 
third jump and ran 
back to the starting- 
post, we are asked to 
say that this only 
proves the value of 
backing horses both 
ways. «¢-¢ 
* 


“No man,” says a 


butcher. . . writer in a daily paper, 
* “can sit down and see 
The demobilised “HOW PLEASANT IT 18, MY DEAR HORACE, TO PLAY WITH oNE’s Toys wiTHout |a@ girl standing in a 


members of a Here-| INCURRING TH! 





RIS< OF HAVING ONE'S ENJOYMENT MARRED BY THE TRAGIC DIS- | erowded Tube train.” 
COVERY OF THEIR TEUTONIC ORIGIN!’ This 





no doubt ac- 





| all grown too big for their uniforms. 
| The contra-bombardon man, we under- 





stand, also complains that his instru- 
ment 1s too tight round the chest. 


* 
“The one unselfish friend of man 
is the dog,” said Sir Freperick Ban- 
bury, M.P. A less courageous man 
would certainly have mentioned the 
Presiwwent of the United States. 
+ 
A correspondent who signs himself 
“Selborne” writes to inform us that 
about 9 am. last Thursday he noticed 
a pair of labourers building within « 
stone’s-throw of Catford Bridge. 
* 3 


A Hendon man has just completed | 
sixty-two years in achurch choir. Few! 
choir-boys can boast of such a record. 

xy i 

One of the young recruits who joined | 

the army last week in Dublin is seven 


being matched to fight a ten round| counts for so many men closing their 
contest under National Sporting Club, eyes whilst travelling. 
rules, $9 
| Mr. Devuin, M.P., has communicated 
Those who have said that the un-| to the Press a scheme for solving the 
employment donation makes for pro-|Irish problem. This is regarded by 
longed holiday have just been dealt a/ Irish politicians generally as a danger- 
sorry blow. It appears that one North} ous precedent. , » 
of England man in receipt of this pay ° 
has deliberately started work. A defendant in a County Court case 
" #2 | heard in London last week stated in 
Plans for the housing of 12,000) his evidence that two of his daughters 
Government clerks have just been| were working and the other was @ 
passed. While 12,000 may suffice for | typist at the Peace Conference. 
a nucleus, we cannot help thinking that | 
once again the Government isn’t really 
trying. * * 
a 








Commercial Candour. 
From a placard in a shop-window :— 
“ Do you buy Tea, cr do you buy our Tea?” 


A postman going his rounds at “ Should a customer cut his hair and shave at 
Kingston found a deserted baby on the} the same time, the price will be one shilling.” 
lawn ofa front garden. It speaks well Advt. in ** Daily Gleaner " (Jamaica). 
for the honesty of postal servants that| Not a bit too much for such ambidex- 
the child was at once given up. | terity. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM. 


I rnoveur the cruel wound was whole 
Which left my inside so dyspeptic ; 
That Time had salved this tortured soul, 

Time and Oblivion's antiseptic ; 
That thirty years (the period since 
You showed a preference for Another) 
Had fairly schooled me not to wince 
At being treated like a brother. 


When last I saw the shape I wooed 
In coils of adipose embedded, 
Fondling its eldest offspring’s brood 
(The image of the Thing you wedded), 
I placed my hand upon the seat 
Of those affections you had riven 
And gathered from its steady beat 
That your offence had been forgiven. 


And now, to my surprise and pain, 
Long past the stage of convalescence, 
The wound has broken out again 
With symptoms of pronounced putrescence ; 
And, from the spot where once was laid 
Your likeness treasured in a locket, 
The trouble threatens to invade 
A tenderer place—my trousers pocket. 


For Austen (such is rumour’s tale), 
Faced with a rude financial deadlock, 
Is bent on mulcting every male 
Who shirks the privilege of wedlock ; 
With such a hurt Time cannot deal, 
And. Lethe here affords no tonic; 
Nothing but Death can hope to heal 
What looks as if it must be chronic. 


And yet a solace soothes my brow, 

Making my air a shade less gloomy :— 
Six shillings in the pound is now 

The figure out of which they do me; 
But, were we man and wife to-day 

(So close the Treasury loves to link ‘em), 
A grievous super-tax they'd lay 

On our coagulated income, 


I dare not even try to guess 
What is the charge for being single; 
It may be more, it may be less 
Than if we twain had chanced to mingle; 
But though with thrice as heavy a fist 
They fall on bachelors to bleed ‘'em 
Yet, when I think of what I’ve missed, 
I'll gladly pay the cost of Freedom. O. 5. 





TEA-CUP TWADDLE, 
By Txeoposia, 
(With acknowledgments to the kind of paper that wallows 
in this kind of thing.) 

FRinGe and tassels, tassels and fringe! That isthe burden 
of what I have to say to you this time; for indeed and 
indeed this is to be a fringe-and-tassel season, and you 
must cover yourself all over with fringe and the rest of 
yourself with tassels, or else “to a nunnery go.” 

A propos, I popped into the dressing room of the ever- 
delightful Miss Frillie Farrington at the Incandescent the 
other evening and had the joy of seeing her put on that 
sweet ickle fock she wears for the Jazz supper scene in 
Oh My! All the materials used are three yards of em 


broidered chiffon, six yards of tinsel fringe and six dozen 
tinsel tassels; and anything so completely swish and go 
immensely tra-la-la you simply never ! 

The Armistice Smile is quickly giving way to the Peace 
Face. For the Peace Face the eyes should look calinly 
straight before one, and the lips should be gently closed; 
but not set in a hard line. Everybody who is anybody ig 
busy practising the Peace Face, as it is sure to be wanted 
some day. 


Was in a big squeeze the other night coming out of the 
Opera and overheard Lady Mary Clarges remark to her 
pretty daughter, “ What a erush!” Lady Mary has a big 
reputation for always saying the right thing. 

1 don't know whether to laugh or ery when I tell you that 
spotted stockings have been seen walking in the park! Oh, 
no, there wasn’t anything spooky or séancy about it; the 
stockings weren't walking all alone by themselves; they were 
on the—that 's to say, they were worn by a very well-known 
woman, whose stockings are sure to give the lead to multi- 
tudes of other stockings ! 


Am told that the “ Back from France” fancy-dress danee 
at Widelands House, in honour of Captain Lord Widelands, 
was a huge success. Winnie, Lady Widelands (grandmother 
of the hero of the night) was enormously adinired as a boy- 
scout, 


I hear that there's been a great big noise at Middleshire 
Park. Lord Middleshive found that Lady M. had asked 
LENIN and Trorsky to join her house-party at Easter. Lady 
Middleshire, who is one of the most beautiful and gifted of 
our young go-ahead hostesses, assured her husband that 
she meant no harm and had no Bolshie leanings, but 
simply wanted to be even with Lady Oldacres, who has 
secured the Eskimo Contortiovists from the Palladrome 
for her Easter party. 

I've received mountains of letters asking about sucking 
the thumb, as introduced by dainty Miss Vanity Vaux in 
Draw it mild, Daisy. Only the up of the thumb should 
be sucked; those of you who put the whole thumb into 
your mouths must not co nplain if you see smiles exchanged 
round you, Where the eyes are large and widely opened 
and the right cast of feature exists, the thumb may be 
sucked by girls up to forty-five. 

Passed the beautiful young Countess of Southshire walk+ 
ing near Belgrave Square yesterday. As usual, she was 
parfaitement mise. Was sorry for her sake, but glad for 
my own, to hear her sneeze twice, for she is considered to 
have easily the most musical sneeze in London, Talk of 
sneezing, during the ‘flu epidemic Madame Fallalerie has 
been giving a course of lessons, “ How to sneeze prettily ” 
(twenty guineas the course), and her reception-rooms in 
Bond Street have been simply packed. 

Absolutely everybody seemed to be lunching at Kickshaw’s 
yesterday! Lord and Lady Oldacres were at a table with 
some of their children, which reminds me of the fact that 
family parties are rather good form just now. It's not at 
all unusual to see husbands and wives together, and children, 
both smail and grown-up, are quite often with their parents. 





MR. PUNCH’'S ‘‘SPORPOT."’ 

Tue sum of £91 11s. Od. generously collected by various 
schools in South Africa for the “ Sporpot ” (savings-box) 
fund, which was suggested in these pages by Mr. Puneh's 
friend, the late Mr. Bertram Suirn of Beattock, has been 
distributed amongst the Belgian refugees who have spent 
four and a half years of exile at Beattock and have just left 








to return to their own country. 
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A SPRING 


Joun Bunn. “I DON’T SAY IT QUITE MEETS THE CASE, 
LARGER THAN I THOUGHT IT WAS GOING TO BE.” 
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Sandy (at Victoria Station). “Gre Me Tue Peesres Herirp." 
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Sandy. “THEN JUST GIE ME ONE O’ YER LOCAL PAPERS.” 








MIXED BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue achievement of a certain paper 
in identifying the late Mr. G. W. E. 
Russert with Mr. Georcr Russein 
(Ai), the Irish poet, is likely to en- 
courage imitation. The following first 
attempts have come under our notice :— 

It is not generally known that the 
ForricN Secretary began life in a 
Sheflield steel factory. By unremit- 





ting toil he became Master Cutler, hav- 
ing first served an apprenticeship as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The in- 
clusion of Mr. Arraur Batrovr in 
the Coal Commission was particularly 
happy, and no one will grudge him his 
well-earned title of Lord Batrour oF 
BuRLEIGH, 

Sir Anrnony Hore Hawkins, better 
known as Mr. Justice Hawkrys, like 
his brother judge, Mr. Justice GinberT 
PARKER, combines a profound know- 
ledge of law with a fine literary gift. 
His well-known treatise on Habeas 
Corpus, entitled The Prisoner of Zenda, 
will be familiar to all students, 

During the absence of the gallant 
Colonel Jonn Warp at the Front, we 
understand that Mrs. Warp has been 
seeing through the Press a new story, 
which is a return to the earlier manner 
of her Robert Elsmere. 











Sir Grorcre AskwiTH, as he will still 
be remembered long after his elevation 
to the peerage, first struck the public 
imagination by his advicetotherailway- 
men, who, when they asked what would 
happen if they persisted in striking, 
received the answer, “ Wait and see.” 

London is becoming herself again. 
Among well-known persons noticed 
about yesterday were Mr. McKenna, 
whose retirement from oflice presum- 
ably gives him more leisure for that 
sequel to Sonia for which we are all 
waiting; Mr. J. W. H. T. Dovatas, 
Cricket Specialist of The Star; Sir 
Ernest SHACKLETON, on his way to his 
work at the Ministry of Labour; and 
Sir Harry Jonnson,the famous African 
pugilist. 

THE BETTER PART. 
{It is suggested that one result of army life 


will be a boom in big-game hunting and visits 
to the world’s most inaccessible spots.] 








HE may becorrect, the observer whosays 
Henceforth there ‘ll be many a rover 
Ambitious to go, in American phrase, 
To the edge of beyond and some over; 
But I, for my part, harbour other 
designs ; 
My wanderlust’s wholly abated; 
With travel on even luxurious lines 
I'm more than sufliciently sated. 


Attendant, “Wr DON'T KEEP IT.” 
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Having roamed into Egypt, according 
to plan, 
Along with my fellows (a merry Co.), 
Having carried a pack from Beersheba 
to Dan | 
And footslogged from Gaza to Jericho, 
I'll not seek a fresh inaccessible spot 
In order to slaughter a new brute; 
To me inaccessible's anywhere not 
To be found on.a regular tube route. 


For barbarous jungles or desolate 
streams 
I don’t give a tuppenny damlet ; 
For, candidly, London revisited seems 
A very endurable hamlet ; ; 
Though others may find her excite- 
ments too mild 
And sigh for things gladder or madder, 
I’m fully resolved that the call of the 
wild 
Shall find me as deaf as an adder. 





“Trouser maker wanted; constant.” a 
Jewish Chronteck. | 

A very desirable quality in a composer 
of continuations. 





“STRANGE BIGAMY STORY. 
MUNITIONER SAID TO HAVE POSED AS & 
WEALTHY MAN.” 

Evening News. 
The strange thing, of course, is that he 
should have needed to pose. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE SUPER-PATRIOT. 


Ir you happen to be standing upon 
the platform of Ealing Common station 
at about nine o'clock on a week-day 
morning you will see a poor shrunken 
figure with a hunted expression upon 
his face come creeping down the stairs. 
And as the train comes in he will slink 
into a carriage and hide himself behind 
his newspaper and great tears will 
come into his eyes as he reads the 
correspondence column and thinks of 
the days when his own letters used to 
be published over the signatures of 
“Volunteer,” “ Patriot,” or “ Special 
Constable of Two Years’ Service.” And 
this sorry figure is Mr. Coaster, whose 


| patriotism proved his undoing. 


Before he lived in Ealing he had a 
little cottage at Ramstairs, on the 
Kentish coast. Every morning he 


| would travel up to the City, and every 
evening he would return to Ramstairs, 


not to the carpet slippers and the com- 
forts of home, but to the brassard and 


| the rigorous routine of the drill-hall. 


And the little drill-hall was filled 


| with the noise of war as the Men of 


| burst of enthusiasm 


Kent marched hither and_ thither, 
lashed by the caustic tongue of the 
Territorial sergeant, with all the en- 
thusiasm of the early Saxons who 
flocked to Haronp’s standard in order 
to repel the Danes. 

For Mr. Coaster was as great a 
patriot as any of the old Saxons, Ina 
he joined the 
Special Constables ; in an explosion of 
wrath, following the bombardment of 


| Scarborough, he enlisted in the Kentish 


Fencibles, and in a wave of self-sacrifice 
he enrolled himself in the Old Veterans’ 
Fire Brigade. And he had badges 
upon each lapel of his coat and several 
dotted all over his waistcoat. 

He belonged to a noble company of 
patriots. All true Men of Kent who 
were past the fighting age joined one 
or other of these institutions, but luckily 
not more than one. 

On a certain fatal night a general 


alarm was given. In due course a 


| notification of it was conveyed to Kam- 





stairs, and instantaneously the mem- 


bers of the Special Constabulary, the | serve him. 
Kentish Fencibles and the Veterans and he retired to Ealing. The catas- 


F 


realise his terrible position. Since he | the tears from his eyes after reading the 
belonged to all three, to which of them ‘correspondence column of his peony 


Fire Brigade were summoned from 
their beds. Then did Mr. Coaster 


should he now report ? 


the hat-stand and, shutting his eyes, 
he twirled himself round twice and 
madeagrabatthem. His hand touched 
the helmet of the Veterans’ Fire Bri 


| gade. Fate had decided. Seizing his 
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‘a After some paper, he sees upon his waistcoat the 

agonising moments of doubt he hung/¢rossed axes surmounted by a fire 
: : . ’ weak | ‘S 

up his three types of headgear upon | bucket, the emblem of the Veterans’ 
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Aunt (guardian of little nephew who has run away). “EVERY COMFORT ALBERT 'AD— 


INCLUDIN’ WHITE MICE IN "IS BEDROOM.” 








fireman's axe he rushed off down the 
street. 

The result of this was inevitable. He 
was dismissed with ignominy from the 
Special Constables and was condemned 
to death, with a recommendation to 
mercy, by a court-martial of the 
Kentish Fencibles. His old friends 
among the Men of Kent cut him dead ; 
the tradesmen of his platoon refused to 
He bad to leave Ramstairs 


trophe ruined his health. But he still 
gets a little solace when, as he wipes 


Fire Brigade. 








Paradise Regained. 
“Lady tired of her clothes wishes to sell 
them all very cheaply.”— Pioneer (Allahabad). 





A Stayer. 


“In this race County Cricket was left at | 


least eight lengths and yet managed to cover 
up ground and was only beaten by half a week, 
greatest surprise to all those who noticed it.” 

Bombay Chronicle. 
We gather that it was only noticed by 
a few spectators who happened to be 
staying on over the week-end. 





From a publisher's advertisement of 
Mr. CuEesrErtonN's works :— 
“A Surpiixe ror mY THOUGHTS, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net.” 
Is “ G.K.C.” also among the profiteers? 


‘«Private Frank Edwards, Canadian Forces, 


a native of Berwick, has been presented to the | 


King as the oldest soldier on active service 
with the B.E.F. He enlisted as a private in 
the 50’s and went right away to fight in 
France.’’"—Edinbro’ Evening News. 

We calculate that he is entitled to at 
least fifty-nine blue chevrons and one 
red. 
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BATTALION INSPECTION IN FRANCE, 


MEN ARE BEING DEMOBILISED FASTER THAN OFFICERS. 








“CLEAR THE GALLERIES.” 


In response to the growth of dis- 
satisfaction at the continued closing of 
certain picture galleries and museums, 
either wholly or in part, the Govern- 
ment has appointed a special commis- 
sion to investigate the matter, under the 
presidency of Sir Tite Barnacle (fifth 
baronet). A report of the first session 
follows, during which the cases for the 
public and culture, and for the Govern- 
ment as against both, were fully stated. 

The first witness was Lord Harcovrt, 
who said that he had done all he could, 
both in the House of Lords and in the 
columns of The Times, where, he was 
glad to say, large type was given him, 
to bring the Government to its senses 
on this matter. So long as the War 
was on, he and his fellow-critics had 
refrained from interfering. But now 
that it was over they demanded that 
the museums and galleries should be 
cleared at once of flappers and type- 
writers and thrown open again to their 
rightful users, the public. 

Sir Buffer Stayte, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
speaking for his own Government de- 
partment, said that, although in a 
manner of speaking the War was over, 
it was also not over. There was a heri- 
tage of trouble which required endless 
attention, and the best place to attend 
to it was in the museums and galleries. 
Experience had taught them that build- 
ings filled with works of art acquired 
by the nation, either by, purchase or 





gift, for the nation, and held as a 
national trust, were the most suitable 
places in which a clerical staff could 
perform clerical duties. 

Lord Harcourt begged to suggest 
that such a disregard of a national 
trust was a treachery. 

Sir Buffer Stayte said that, although 
in ordinary times such might be the 
case, it was not so in war-time or 
while the Defence of the Realm Act 
was in foree. Under Dora’s sanction 
all black was white. Personally he had 
every belief in the efliciency of the stats 
now ewployed in the various public 
galleries and museums. He had seen 
them arrive late and leave early—he 
meant arrive early and leave late—and 
could not sufficiently admire their wil- 
lingness to put up with the dismal sur- 
roundings of pictures and curiosities. 

Mr, Roperr Wirt, one of the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, said that 
it was inconceivable to him as a busi- 
ness man that even if so many clerks 
should still be required there was not 
a more reasonable place for them than 
Trafalgar Square. 

Sir Thomas Tannin, K.B.E., speak- 
ing for his own Government depart- 
ment, said that it was evident that 
Mr. Wirr did not fully realise the posi- 
tion. These were historic and abnormal 
times and abnormal measures were 
necessary. We thought in high num- 
bers, and therefore high numbers of 
clerks were needed. Trafalgar Square 
was as conveniently central a spot as 


leould be found; hence their presence 





there. It had also been pointed out by 
the chiefs of the Government Clerks’ 
Tea Advisory Board that the facilities 
for obtaining more water for boiling 
were unusual on account of the prox- 
imity of the two great fountains. If 
anybody could suggest a better place 
for the accommodation of all these 
young ladies he would be glad to know 
of it. The only suggestion yet made 
had reference to buildings which, hav- 
ing been designed for oftice work, were 
obviously unsuitable. Another reason 
for keeping them on was their cost. 
Economy in one direction might lead 
to economy in another, and the whole 
fabric of the new bureaucracy would 
be threatened. It was therefore useless 
to hope for any early change. 

Sir Smpney Lee pointed out that, 
owing to the occupation of a large 
part of the National Gallery, all the 
National Portrait Gallery, all the Tate 
Gallery, and all Hertford Houso, where 
the Wallace Collection is, by Govern- 
ment clerks, these national institutions 
were not open to our soldiers from the 
Dominions and the provinces, who 
might never again have the opportunity 
of refreshing their eyes by gazing upon 
some of our most beautiful possessions. 
In their interest alone he pleaded for 
the rapid conversion of the buildings 
to their proper ends. S 

Sir Yutely Taryan, K.C.V.O.,speaking 
for his own Government Department, 
said that in his opinion a great deal of 
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nonsense was talked about art, both its 
educational value and its power of 
giving pleasure. Speaking for himself, 
even in normal times, he would rather 
see a picture gallery given up to living 
clerks than to dead canvases. If he 
had bis way there should be no pictures 
but those that stimulated people to 
greater activity. He had, for example, 
never seen any beauty in WHisTLER’s 
portrait of his (W#isTLER’s) mother 
until it was reproduced as a War- 
savings poster, with words scrawled 
across it. A few of the placards which 
American business men pinned up in 
their offices, such as, “‘T'o Hell with 
Yesterday,’ were better than all the 
Old Masters. 

Continuing, Sir Yutely said that he 
could not permit himself to accept the 
view that any privation was being suf- 
fered by our brave lads from overseas, 
From conversations that he had had 
with some of them he found that the 
only pictures that they knew anything 
of or cared about were those in the 
cinemas. From his own recollections 
of his only visit to the National Gallery 
some years ago he sl:ould say that these 
noble fellows were better outside that 
place than in. One painting that he 
saw there was so scandalous in its 
nudity that he blushed even now when 
he thought of it. Better far that our 
defenders from the Dominions should 
continue to walk up and down the 
Strand, 

On the motion of the Chairman, who 
said that he thought the case for the 
Government and the continued closing 
of the galleries and museums had been 
adequately made out, the Commission 
adjourned sine die, and Lord Harcourt, 
Sir Sripney Les and Mr. Witr were 
left sharpening their pens. 








THE ARMY ORACLE, 

I cannot conceal from myself that I 
am &@ great acquisition to the Army of 
Occupation. My knowledge of the 
language being far and away superior 
to that of any other British officer for | 
miles around, I am looked upon by the 
natives as a sort of high military 
authority in whom they may have 
the privilege and the pleasure of con- 
fiding all their troubles. According to 
the intensity of their various desires 
[I am addressed crescendo as “ Herr 
Ober-Leutenant,” or “Herr Haupt- 
mann,” or “ Herr Majeur,” or “ Herr 
Commandant.” They always approach 
me in a becomingly servile attitude— 
cap or hat in hand—and await with 
obvious tension my weighty pronounce- 
ments. They hide round corners and 
wait behind doors or down narrow 
passages until I come past, and then 
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Manager of Coliseum (Ancient Rome). “Your Imprertan Majesty, I REGRET THAT, 
OWING TO THE SUDDEN INDISPOSITION OF LIBULUS TERTIUS, HIS COMBAT WITH THE TWO 
NUBIAN FOREST-BRED LIONS IS UNAVOIDABLY POSTPONED, WITH YOUR MaJgaTy's KIND 
PERMISSION THE TURN WILL BE TAKEN BY THE WELL-KNOWN BvUcoLicus CaLvUs, WHO 
WILL GIVE A FEW OF HIS WONDERFUL FARMYARD IMITATIONS.” 








“ What about the coal we are burn- 
ing? The electric light we are using ? 
Who is going to pay?” “ So-and-so’s 
charlady, who was out obliging another 
lady, had a breadknife pinched while 
she was away from home. Was it one 
of my Soldaten, perhaps? Did I know 
anything about it, and if so, would I 
punish the evildoer and restore the 
implement ?” 

The village expert in calf-delivery 
wants to know whether, in the case of 
the happy event taking place after 
9 p.m. (which it usually does), I would 
give him permission to leave his home 
after closing hours, so that he might 
assist at the function. 

The local yokels of this spot and its 





they spring out on me. 


{neighbouring villages want to resume 





their bi-weekly choral society meetings 
but cannot reach the rendezvous until 
8.45 p.m., which leaves them just a 
quarter-of-an-hour to have their prac- 
tice and to take cover for the night. 
“ Would the high-well-born be so fear- 
fully gracious aa to allow them to con- 
tinue until 10 p.m,?” 

To be suddenly taken unawares and 
to have such conundrums volleyed at 
you in @ strange tongue is apt to be 
rather exhausting. However | have a 
reputation to live up to and must be as 
frightiul as possible. I find the best 
thing to do is to refer them to the 
nearest notice-board, which reads :— 

HALT |! 
VoRsICHT ! 
ALLES VERBOTEN !!! 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

Tue Visiting Brigadier cracked a 
walnut and glanced towards the 
General. ‘I wonder if you remember 
a French interpreter by the name of 
de Blavincourt, Sir? He was with 
you once, I believe.” 

The A.P.M. across the way paused 
in the act of tapping a cigarette on his 
case. “ Little gunner man, wore red 
plush bags and a blue velvet hat? 
Yes, up in the salient in '17.” 

The General puffed three perfect 
smoke rings towards the chandelier 
(an accomplishment he had acquired 
thirty-five years previously at the 
“Shop” and was still proud of) and 
smiled. “De Blavincourt? why, yes, 
I remember him. He knew more 
about cooking than all the chefs in 
Europe and taught my poisoner to 
make rations taste like food. Of course 
I remember him. Why?” 

“ Because he came my way just at 
the end of the War and had rather a 
curious adventure,” said the Brigadier, 
stirring his coffee. “I thought you 
might be interested.” 

“Tam,” the General replied. “ What 
happened?” 

The Brigadier cleared his throat. 
“We were in front of Tournai at the 
time, scrapping our way from house to 
house through Faubourg de Lille, the 
city’s western suburb. My Brigade 
Major stumped into H.Q. one afternoon 
looking pretty grim. ‘ We'd best move 
out of here, Sir,’ said he, ‘ before we're 
walted,’ 

“*What’'s the matter now?’ I asked. 

“*That unutterable little fool de Blav- 
incourt has walked into Germany with 
a large scale-map in his hand, showin 
every H.Q. mess and billet.’ He tap 
a despatch from the forward battalion. 

“De Blavincourt, it appeared, had 
been at work all the morning evacuating 
unfortunate civilians from. the cellars. 
At noon or thereabouts he sidled along 
the wall, past a Lewis gun detachment 
that was holding the street. The cor- 
poral shouted a warning, but de Blav- 
incourt sidled on, saying that he was 
only going to the first house round the 
corner to rescue some old women he 
heard were in it. And that was the 
last of him. Seeing that the Bosch 
opened fire from the said house seven 
minutes later his fate was obvious. 

“It was also obvious what our fate 
would be if we continued in those 
marked billets, so we moved out, bag 
and baggage, into a sunken road near 
by and spent the night there in the 
rain and muck, and were most uncom- 
fortable. What puzzled us rather was 
that the Hun did not shell our old 
billets that night—that is, nothing out 





of the ordinary. ‘ But that’s only his 
cunning,’ we consoled ourselves ; ‘ he 
knows we know he knows, and he's 
trying to lure us back. Ah, no, old 
friend.’ 

“So we camped miserably on in that 
sunken sewer. He dropped a lucky 
one through a barn the same afternoon 
and lobbed a few wides over during the 
next night, but again nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

“We were more and more puzzled. 
Then, just about breakfast-time on the 
second morning, in walks de Blavincourt 
himself, green as to the complexion 
and wounded in the arm, but otherwise 
intact. I leapt upon him, snarling, 
‘ Where's that map?’ 

“*T got ‘im, Sir,’ he gulped, ‘safe’ 
(gulp). 

“This was his story. He had re- 
membered the corporal shouting some- 
thing, but so intent on his work was he 
that he hardly noticed the warning 
until suddenly, to his horror, he per- 
ceived a party of Huns creeping out of 
a passage behind him. He was cut 
off! They had not seen him for the 
moment, so quick as thought he slipped 
into the nearest house, turned into a 
front room—a sort of parlour place— 
and crouched there, wondering what to 
do. 

“ He was not left wondering long, for 
the Bosches followed him into that 
very house. There was a small table 
in one corner covered with a large 
cloth. Under this de Blavincourt 
dived, and not a second too soon, for 
the Bosches—seven of them—followed 
him into that very room and, setting 
up their machine gun at the window, 
commenced to pop off down the street. 
Charming state of affairs for little de 
Blavincourt—alove and unarmed in a 
room full of bristling Huns with that 
fatal map in his possession. 

“ Sweating all over he eased the map 
out of his pocket and slowly and 
silently commenced to eat it. 

“You know what those things are 
like, A yard square of tough paper 
backed by indestructible calico—one 
might as well try to devour a child's 
rag book. 

“Anyhow that’s what de Blavin- 
court did. He ate it, and it took him 
forty hours to do the trick, For forty 
hours day and night he squatted under 
that table, with the Huns sitting upon 
and around it, and gnawed away at 
that square yard of calico. 

“Just before the dawn of the third 
day he gulped the last corner down 
and peeped out under the tablecloth. 
The Bosch on guard was oiling the 
lock of the machine-gun. Two more 
he could hear in the kitchen clattering 
pots about. The remaining four were 





asleep, grotesquely sprawled over sofas 
and chairs. 

“ De Blavincourt determined to chance 
it. He could not stop under the table 
for ever, and even at tho worst that 
map, that precious map, was out of 
harm’s way. He crept stealthily from 
his hiding-place, dealt the kneeling 
Bosch a terrific kick in the small of 
the back, dived headlong out of the 
window and galloped down the street 
towards our Lewis gunners, squealing, 
‘Friend! Ros'bif ! Not’arf !’—which, 
in spite of his three years of inter- 
preting, was all the English he could 
muster at the moment. The Huns 
emptied their automatics after him, but 
only one bullet found the target, and 
that an outer. 

“*T weesh it vos t’rough my ‘eart,’ 
he told me later, tears rolling down his 


cheeks. ‘ Vot more use to me my life, 
hein? My stomach she is for ever 
ruin,’” 


The General laughed. “ Stout fellow 
for a’ that.” 

“I grant you,” said the Brigadier, 
“but a fellow should be stout along 
accepted lines. ‘To Lieutenant Felix 
Marcel, Comte de Blavincourt, the 
Military Cross for eating his map.’ 
No, Sir, it can’t be done.” 

The Horse-master, who was helping 
himself to old tawny, nodded vigorously 
and muttered “ No, by Jove, it can’t.” 

“You speak with feeling, Coper,” 
remarked the General. 

“T do, Sir. I sat up the best part of 
three nights last March trying to write 
for official consumption the story of a 
fellow who seemed to me to qualify for 
the ‘Stout’ class. It was a wash-out, 
though; too absurd.” 

“ Well, give the port a fair wind and 
let's have the absurdity now,” said the 
General. 

The Horse-master bowed to the com- 
mand. 

“T was with the Fifth Army last 
year when the wave swept us. We 
were fairly swamped for the moment 
and all nohow. One evening, retreat- 
ing on my own line, I came upon some 
little village—can’t remember the name 
just now, but you know the sort of 
thing—typical Somme hamlet, a smear 
of brick-dust with a big notice-board 
on top, saying, ‘ THis 1s Le Sars,’ or 
‘Poztéres,’ or whatever its name was. 
Anyway, in this village I found a 
Divisional H.Q., four Brigade H.Q.’s, 
and oddities of all sorts sitting one on 
top of t’other waiting for the next 
thing to happen. The next thing was 
a single wounded lancer who happened 
in about four in the morning with the 
glad tidings that Bosch tanks were 
advancing on us. Questioned further 
he admitted that he had only actually 
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SHOCKING EXPERIENCE IN OXFORD STREET OF JAMES SIMPKINS, ESQ., A LARGE EMPLOYER OF LABOUR, 








seen one and that in the dark. But it 


was the great-grandfather of all tanks, 
according to the chap; it stood twenty 
foot high; it ‘roared and rumbled’ in 
its career, and it careered by steam. 

“It wasn’t any manner of use assur- 
ing him that there wasn't a steam tank 
on anybody's front. He said there was, 
and we couldn't move him. 

“«T saw steam coming from it in 
clouds,’ he mumbled, ‘ and sparks and 
smoke.’ Then he crumpled slowly on 
the floor, fast asleep. 

“ The Divisional General was properly 
mystified. 

“«If only I had a single field-gun or 
even some gelignite,’ he groaned ; then 
turning to me, ‘ I must get the strength 
of this; it may be some new frightful- 
ness the Hun is springing. You're an 
old horse-soldier, | believe? Well, jump 
on your gee and go scout the thing, 
will you?’ 

“I scratched together a rag and 
bobtail patrol of grooms and pushed off 
just before daybreak. Our people had 
the edge of the village manned with 
every rifle they could collect. A sub- 
altern lying ear to earth hailed me as I 
passed. ‘It’s coming,’ he called. 

“A quarter of a mile further on I 
could hear the roaring and rumbling 
myself without lying on the road. 














“ Light was breaking fast, but there 
were wisps and shreds of fog blowing 
about which made observation exceed- 
ingly diflicult. Still, observation I was 
out to get, so, spreading my bobbery 
pack, I worked closer and closer, Sud- 
denly one of my patrol shrilled, ‘ There 
y'are, Sir!’ and I saw a monstrous 
shape loom for a moment through a 
thinning of mist, and rock onwards into 
obscurity again. 

“It’s an armoured car. I seed 
wheels under it,’ gasped one groom. 
‘More like a blasted Dreadnought,’ 
grunted another. ‘Cheer-o, chaps, the 
"Un fleet ‘as come out.’ But nobody 
laughed or felt like laughing; this 
mysterious monster, thundering west- 
ward wrapped in its barrage of fog, was 
getting on our nerves.” 

The Horse-master paused and care- 
fully removed the long ash from his 
cigar. 

“Then the mists rolled up and re- 
vealed what I at first took to be a 
walking R.E. dump, but secondly dis- 
covered to be a common ordinary 
domestic British steam-roller with 
‘Lixconn Urpan District Councin’ 
in dirty white lettering upon its fuel 
box, a mountain of duck-boards stacked 
on the cab roof, railway sleepers, rivet- 
ing stakes and odds and ends of 








lumber tied on all over it. As I rode 
up an elderly bead, grimy and per- 
spiring, was thrust between a couple 
of duck-boards and nodded pleasantly 
tome. ‘’Ello,’ it said, ‘seen anythin’ 
o’ the lads?’ 

“I was too dumbfounded to say 
anything excepting that the lads were 
in the next village waiting for him. 

“*Ah’'m right glad o’ that,’ said he; 
‘been feeling a bit lonesome-like these 
last two days ;’ adding, in case I might 
not appreciate the situation, ‘These 
yer Germans ‘ave been after me, you 
know, Sir.’ 

“T replied that my only wonder was 
that they had not captured him long 
since. 

“* Very nearly did once or twice,’ he 
admitted, and wagged his elderly head ; 
‘but t’owd lass is a great one to travel 
when she’s sweet, an’ ahve ‘ad a lot 
o’ luck pickin’ oop these bits o” firin’ 
along the road ;’ and he jammed a bunch 
of riveting stakes into the furnace. 

“*Oh, ah reckon we're just keepin’ 
ahead of ‘em. Well, best be gettin’ 
along now,s’pose. Good day to you, Sir.’ 

“ He wrenched at a lever and‘ t’owd 
lass’ rumbled off down the highway 
towards Albert, rearguard of His 
Britannic Majesty's Armies in the 
Field.” PATLANDER. 
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He (new to the Jazz and eager to learn). “ WHICH STEP IS THIS?” 








MISTRESS AND MAID. 
(New Style.) 
My wife burst into the room, her 
face aglow with the joy of success. 
“Oh, George, isn’t it simply splen- 


| did?” 


“ Absolutely top-hole, I am sure, my 
dear; but supposing you let me know 
what it’s all about?” 

“ How silly I am,” she murmured as 
she sank into a chair. “I quite forgot 


| 1 had not seen you all day, and it 


happened just after you left for the 
ofhee. You had not been gone five 
minutes when Jane came up and gave 
notice. I determined to be firm and 
told her she could go when she liked, 
and then I marched straight off to 
Mrs. Smith's Registry Office. I found 
the dear old thing just as amiable and 
ready to please as ever, but she told 
me 1 must not mind if the methods of 
her establishment were a bit changed. 
In the old days, you know, we used to 
sit in a small room and interview the 
servants she wanted places for. But 
now the position is reversed, and the 
servants interview you and ask you 
questions. I was told to go in and 


lsee a nice-looking girl. 





She was not 
a bit shy and, after asking me to take 
a chair, began to put questions—our 
income ? your profession? what other 
servants we kept? wages? margarine 
or butter in the kitchen ? ete. 

“She seemed quite satisfied with 
everything until we came to the matter 
of her afternoons out. I said that two 
a week and every other Sunday was 
my usual custom, and that I hoped this 
would prove agreeable. She snapped 
me up at once and said she must have 
at least four, as well as the whole of 
every other Sunday. 

“My heart sank, because I did not | 
see how we could possibly give her 
all that, so I just said how sorry I 
was and got up to go—in fact I was 
half-way to the door—when she called 





me back and said, ‘I like your face, and | 
perhaps for the present two afternoons | 
and the Sunday will be enough. If! 
you will wait a minute I will have) 
another talk to Mrs. Smith about you,’ | 
and off she went. 

“ It seemed ages before anyone came, | 
and then old Mrs. Smith walked in, | 
saying, ‘I’m glad to tell you, Madam, | 
that you have been approved of.’ ' 


“Isn't it too glorious, George? You 
and I have been approved of. We have 
got a situation.” 





“OUT OF THE FRYINC-PAN—” 


WuHeEn, moved a few brief seasons back, 
To brave the battle’s brunt, 

On Britain’s shores I turned my pack 
And “ somewhere” found a Front ; 


Said I, as in my tympanum 
I heard the cannon’s roar, 
“Twill be a wonder if I come 
Impervious through the War.” 


Yet bomb, shell, bullet and grenade 
Made no great hit with me; 
And now I’m—well, I’ve just been 
paid 
My war gratuity. 


But at the sight of civil life, 
If “life” it can be called, 

With all its agonising strife, 
I simply stand appalled. 


And “Oh!” in utter fear I ery, 
“* How horrors never cease; 
"Twill be a miracle if I 
Ever survive the Peace.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Monday, March 24th.— The Arch- 
b's 0p ef Canrersury sought from the 
Government a clear statement of policy 
regarding the repatriation of enemy 
aliens, and incidentally paid a high tri- 
bute to the British Press, which, we 
were glad to hear, contains “ nobody 
who desires to fabricate baseless state- 
ments.” 

He was supported by Lord Lam- 
BOURNE, who as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee knows all about 
aliens, and declared that “ Repatriate 
them all" was a foolish cry, if it meant 
that we were expected to present Ger- 
many with the British wives and 
children of the dear deported. 

Lord Jersry, for the 
Government, desired to 
treat even Germans 
justly, but could not see 
why anyone should wish 
in these times to in- 
crease our alien popula- 
tion. His speech did not 
please a batch of noble 


sentimentalists, drawn 
from both sides, but 
seemed to give great 


satisfaction to Lord Lin- 
COLNSHIRE, Who quoted 
with approval the brave 








Lord Miter made a fairly cheerful 
speech in the circumstances; but I hope 
that potential strikers will not take too 
literally his observation that the one 
thing most needed at the present mo- 
ment was “economy of national energy.” 

Mr. Cuurcnint came down heavily 
jupon Sir Donatp Maciean’s attempt 
| to delay the adoption of compulsion in 
the new Military Service Bill. When 
rather more than half of Europe was 
seething with unrest, which might re- 
quire military intervention, it would be 
fatal to let our army disappear ; yet the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think 
that everyone ought to be disarmed 
except Lenin and Trotsky, 

For the first time since 1914 private 





Members had an evening to themselves. 





out laboriously may have contained a 
complete reply to Lord DessorouGa’s 
main allegations, even if they included 
no refutation of the stories of the bricks 
imported by the hundred thousand into 
a district containing some of the best 
brick-earth in the country, or of the 
four pounds a week paid for the ser- 
vices of a railway pensioner aged ninety- 
two. But as bardly anyone could hear 
the recital it created little impression. 
The Ministry are evidently unwilling 
to stake their political lives on Mr. 
CHURCHILL'S approval of the project, for 
Mr. Bonar Law announced that the 
Government Whips would not be put 
on for the forthcoming division on the 
subject, 
Mr, G. Roxserrs furnished an in- 
teresting analysis of the 
nine shillings now 
charged for a bottle of | 
whisky, Three-and-six- 
pence represents the cost 
of the spirit plus pre-war 
taxation. The other five- 
and-sixpence is made up 
of interest to manufac- 
turers, insurance and 
rent; increased price of 
bottles and corks; mar- 
gins of profit to blenders 
and bottlers, merchants 
and other traders; and 
increase of taxation. By 





words on the subject 
uttered by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR at the Gen- 
eral Election, before his 
style had been mollified 
by the Woolsack. 

In the Commons Mr. 
Bonar Law regretfully 
explained that it was im- 
possible for the Govern- 
ment to do anything to 
reduce the high prices now being 
charged for furniture in the East End. 
His own experience as a Cabinet-maker 
has been entirely confined to the West 
End. 

Nor could the Government take any 
direct steps to ameliorate the over- 
crowding on the Underground railways. 
But, as it was stated that large quan- 
tities of leather are still being purchased 
on Government account, there are 
hopes that more accommodation for 
strap-hangers may shortly be available. 

Tuesday, March 25th.—The Lords 
spent three hours of almost unrelieved 
gloom in discussing the financial con- 
dition of the country. On that old 
problem of the economists, “ What is 
& pound?” Lord p'’ABERNON delivered 
an erudite discourse, from which I gath- 
ered that it was at present about 
ten shillings and still shrinking. The 
only comfert is that at that rate the 
National Debt has already been halved. 
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THE BONAR LAW ORACLE WILL SPEAK ON FISCAL POLICY 


“AS SOON AS THE TIME IS RIPE.” 


They utilised it in endeavouring to 
obtain from the Government a direct 
statement of its future fiscal policy. On 
Imperial Preference Mr. Bonar Law 
was quite explicit; the CHaNcELLOR 
or THE Excnequee was already con- 
sidering how to incorporate it in the 
next Budget. As to the Government's 
fiscal policy generally it bad already 
been outlined in the Parme MINIsTER's 
letter to himself, and would be definitely 
declared as soon as the time was ripe 
—a cautious statement which, as was 
perhaps intended, left Free Traders and 
Protectionists still guessing. 
Wednesday, March 26th._—After Lord 
DesporovuGn’s vivacious attack upon 
the Cippenham Motor Depot, it is 
doubtful whether anyone could have 
enabled the Government to wriggle out 
of the demand for an independent in- 
quiry. At any rate Lord IyverrortTH 
was insufficiently agile. The innumer- 
able type-written sheets which he read 





some oversight nothing 

appears to have been 

charged for the extra 

water, but no doubt this 

ny will be remedied in the 
next Budget. 

Thursday, March 27th. 
—To those who remem- 
ber the debates on the 
Parliament Act, circa 
1911, it was amusing to hear Lords 
Jrewe and Buckmaster complaining 
of the unceremonious manner in which 
the Lords’ amendments to the Rents 
Bill had been treated in “ another 
place ;" and being entveated not to pick 
a quarrel with the Commons by those 
ancient champions of the Upper Cham- 
ber, Lord Curzon and the Lorp Cnan- 
CELLOR. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
announced the names of the Royal 
Commissioners who are to consider 
how the income-tax can be improved 
Several Members complained that there 
is only one woman among them, and 
that, pending their report (expected 
some time next year), the glaring 
anomaly by which husband and wife 
are regarded for taxable purposes as a 
single entity is apparently to be con- 
tinued. The idea of presenting Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN with a box for The Purse 
Strings, in the hope that it would con- 
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vert him, has unfortunately been frus- 
trated by the withdrawal of the play. 

Mr. Bonar Law's determination to 
leave the Cippenham question to the 
free judgment of the House led (as 
possibly he anticipated) to its express- 
ing no judgment at all, Sir Donaup 
MacuRan and others served up a rather 
insipid réchauffé of Lord Desporoven’s 
indictment, and Mr. Craurcniti re- 
peated Lord Invervortn's defence, but 
put a little more ginger into it. Inci- 
dentally he mentioned that a prolonged 
search for the nonagenarian pensioner 
had produced nobody more venerable 
than a comparative youngster of sixty- 
five. Deprived of this prop the Oppo- 
sition felt unequal to walking through 
the Lobbies. 


THE FAIRIES’ FLITTING. 
‘nere’s a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot, 
Down the garden, near the great big 
sumach-tree, 
Where the grass has grown across the 
path and dead leaves lie and rot 
And no one hardly ever goes but me ; 
Yes, it’s just the place for fairies, and 
they told the pigeons so ; 
They begged to be allowed to move 
in soon ; 
It’s a most tremendous honour, as of 
course the pigeons know ; 
It was all arranged this very after- 
noon, 


There's a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot— 
Oh, the bustle and the sweeping 
there has been ! 
For the pigeons didn’t scrub their 
house (I think they all forgot), 
And the fairies like their home so 
serup'lous clean ; 
There are fairy dusters hanging from 
the sumach as you pass ; 
Tiny drops are dripping still from 
overhead ; 
Broken fairy-brooms are lying near the 
fir-tree on the grass, 
Though the fairies went an hour ago 
to bed, 


There's a family of fairies lives inside 
our pigeon-cot, 
And there 's cooings round about our 
chimney-stack, 
For the pigeons are all sitting there 
and talking such a lot 
And there's nothing Gard’ner does 
will drive them back ; 
“ Why, they ’ll choke up those roof-gut- 
ters if they start this nesting fuss; 
They 've got a house,” he says, “so 
I don’t see——”" 
No, he doesn't know the secret, and 
there's no one does but—us, 
All the pigeons, and the fairy-folk 
and Me | 








WHAT EVERY MINISTER SHOULD KNOW. 


The Times is much concerned with 
the chaotic condition of the Air Min- 
istry and the strange designs with 
which the political heads of the De- 
partment are credited. “These sus- 
picions we believe to be without any 
real foundation, but they are active, 
though Mr. Winston CaurcHILL and 
General Srety may be wholly uncon- 
scious of them. We believe they are, 
and if they are the sooner they are told 
what is said about their intentions the 
better.” 

So The Times proceeds to describe 
these nefarious if nebulous desigus and 
appeals to Mr. Winston CHURCHILL in 
particular, “if he has no such inten- 
tions, to disclaim them publicly and in 
a way which will leave no breeding- 
ground for future rumours.” 
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ENFIN SEULS! 


The Times has done a great service 
by its splendid candour, but it has only 
gone about one-fortieth part of the 
way. There are still, we believe, some 
eighty Ministers, and ali without ex- 
ception ought to know what is being 
said about them, to enable them to 
confirm or disavow these disquieting 
speculations. The papers simply teem 
with secret histories of the week, diaries 
of omniscient pundits and so forth, in 
which these rumours multiply to an 
extent that staggers the plain person. 

Take the Premime to begin with. Is 
it really true that he has decided, as the 
brain of the Empire can only be located 
in Printing House Square, to resign 
office and beeome home editor of J'he 
Times, leaving foreign policy to be con- 
trolled by Mr, Wickuam Streep? Is it 
true that he meditates appointing Mr. 
Avoustvs Jonn Minister of Fine Arts? 
Is it true that he flies every day from 
Paris to Mentone, to receive instruc- 
tions from a Mysterious Nobleman who 


is shortly to be raised to ducal honours? 
Is it true that until quite recently he 
had never heard of Joan or Are and 
thought that Vicror Huao was 4 
Roman emperor ? 

Then there is Mr. Bonar Law. He 
surely ought to know that it is said by 
The Job and The Morning Ghost that he 
informed Mr. Sminxig, during one of 
their recent conversations, that he 
hoped, in the event of a general strike, 
to be allowed to get away to the small 
island in the South Pacific which he 
has purchased as arefuge in case of 
such a contingency. Probably such an 
idea never entered his head. But this 
is what he is supposed to be planning, 
Let him therefore disclaim the inten- 
tion promptly and publicly. 

Grievous mischief again is being done 
by the persistent rumours current about 
the intention of the Lorp Caancetior 
to take Orders with the view of becoming 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the earliest 
possible opportunity. There may be 
absolutely nothing in it. Mr. Harotp 
| SMrrH scouts the notion as absurd. But 
| very great men do not always confide 
in brothers. Napongon, as we know, 
| thought poorly of his. 








Lastly, is it true that, although Mr, 
AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN is still nominally 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he is 
really a prisoner in the Tower, con- 
|veyed under guard to and from the 
| House, and that the reprieve of the 
sentence of capital punishment passed 
on him by The Daily Mail may expire 
—and he with it—at any moment? 

These are only a few of the things 
which are said about them that Minis- 
ters ought to know—if they don't know 
them already. And if they do, and 
basely pretend not to, we feel that we 
have done a truly patriotic service in 
rendering it impossible for them to 
avoid enlightening the public. It is 
always well to know the worst, even 
about politicians. 





Wanted, a Hebe. 
“Tablemaid (thoroughly experienced) re- 
quired middle of March ; god wages.” 
Scols Paper. 


“*Eh, what?’ queried Lawrence in as- 
tonishment. ‘* What are you doing here, my 
dear? Are you French?’ ‘ 

‘Je suis Belgique, M’sieu,’ replied the girl, 
whose knowledge of English seemed limited. 

Weekly Paper. 
But not so limited as her knowledge of 
French, we hope. 





“Sy, Ives, CoRNWALL.—Artists visiting this 
| town will find their requirements in Artists’ 
Materials well catered for. All manufacturers 
colours stocked. Canvases sketched at shortest 
possible notice, ——, Artists’ Colourman. 

The Studio. 


Surely there are no “ ghosts” in “ the 








Cornish School!” 
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AT THE OPERA. 


In these dull days of reaction, when, 
in the intervals of jazzing, we have 
nothing to satisfy the spiritual void 
left by the War except the possibility 
of an industrial cataclysm at home and 
the triumph of Bolshevism abroad, we 
owe a large debt of gratitude to Sir 
Tuomas Beecuam for his efforts to 
revive the Town, And the Town is at 
last appreciating at their full worth his 
services both to the cause of popular 
education in music and to the encour- 
agement of native talent. 

It was perhaps a little unfortunate 
that Aida should have been given on the 
night of the Guards’ march through 
London, for the parade of the Pharaoh's 
scratch soldiery suffered badly by com- 
parison. The priesthood of Isis, too, 
furnished more humour than could, I 
think, have been designed, and I doubt 
ifeven Mr, WeEvon GrossmitH could 


the spectacle presented by the Egyptian 
monarch when making his announce 
ment of an Ethiopian raid. Nor shall 
I easily forget the figure of the King of 
Ethiopia, with a head of hair like a 
Zulu’s, and swathed in a tiger-skin. I 
should myself have chosen the hide of 
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Jock. “OCH, 14'8 WONDERFU’, THE MANNIE MANEEPULATES THE BLACK AN’ WHITE NOTKS WI’ BQUAL FACEELITY.” 


have given us anything funnier than | 
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a leopard, for the leopard cannot change 
his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, 
and when you get the two together you 
have an extraordinarily durable com- 
| bination. 

[t would be false flattery to say that 
Miss Rostra Buckman quite looked the 
part of Aida, or Miss Kona Taornton 
that of Amneris, but they both sang 
finely, and the orchestra did great work 
under Mr. EvGens Goossens, Sen. 

In Louise, again, it was the orchestra, 
cleverly steered by SirTuomas Brecnam 
through the difficult score for the 
choruses, that sustained us through the 
banalities of an opera which has only 
one dramatic moment—when her father 
hastens the eviction of Louise by throw- 
ing a chair at her, very well aimed by 
Mr. Ronert Raprorp, who only just 
missed his mark. I suppose it is hope- 
less toexpect that the makers of “Grand” 
Opera (whose sense of humour is seldom 
their strong point) will consent to allow 
the trivialities of ordinary speech in 
leveryday life (* How do you do?” 
| “Thank you, I am not feeling my best,” 
| and so on) to be said—if they must find 
| expression of some sort—and not sung. 
| By way of contrast to the modern 
realism which makes so unlikely 4 
material for serious opera, the fantastic 














as @ great relief. Its simpler music, 
serenely sampling the whole gamut of 
emotions, grave to gay, offered equal 
chances (all taken) to the pure love 
singing of Miss Acres NicnoLns a 
Pamina, and Mr. Macaice D’'Orsiy as 
Tamino, the light-hearted frivolity of | 
Papayeno (Mr. Ranatow), and the | 
solemn pontifies (de profundissimis) of 
Mr. Foster Ricnarpson’s Sarastro. 
A most delightful and refreshing per- 
ae EN ES ae 0.8. 


JAZZ—TWO VIEWS. 
Terpsichore, tired of the “ trot,” 
And letting the waltz go to pot, 

In the glorious Jazz 

Most undoubtedly has 
Discovered the pick of the lot. 





There was an exuberant ‘coon’ 
Who invented a horrible tune 
For a horrible dance 
Which suggested the prance 
Of a half-epileptic baboon. 





“The Prime Minister threw aside precedent 
to such an extent that he got out of his depth 
and went on his knees when we were on the 
rocks,” —Letter in “* The Globe,"’ 

When we get out of our depth we never 
think of kneeling on the bottom. 
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“Victory.” 

Mr. Macvonarp Hastines has in- 
vented, and committed, yet another new 
sin—that of attempting to do a Conrap 
novel into a three-act play. Fifteen, 

| possibly; but three? We hardly think. 
What every Conradist knows is that you 
can't compress that master of subtlety 
without losing the master’s dominant 
| quality—atmosphere; that it’s not so 
_ much the things he says but the queer 


| 
| AT THE PLAY. 
| 


| way and the odd order in which he says 


them that matter. He is not precisely 
| a filmable person. 

And yet, all things considered, the 
potter has produced a tolerable pot, and 
we may write down his fault of extreme 
foolhardiness as venial. What, how- 
ever, Mr. Conrap himself thought of 
the rehearsals, if he attended them—but 
perhaps we need not go into that. 





| It is easy to see the attraction, for 


the players, of the series of star parts 


_ provided by the exciting story. You 


have first the eccentric, misjudged 
Swede, Heyst (the adapter makes him 


an Englishman, perhaps wisely, as our 
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stage takes no account of Swedes), come 
from self-banishment on a far Pacific 
island—a complex Conradian person- 
ality. Then his arch-enemy, Schom- 
berg, lieutenant of reserve, shady hotel- 
keeper, sensualist and craven, with his 
insane malice. To these enter as pretty 
a company of miscreants as ever sailed 
the Southern seas: the sinister Jones, 
misogynist to the point of fine frenzy, 
nonconformist in the matter of card- 
playing, and thereafter frank bandit 
with a high ethic as to the superiority 
of plain robbery under arms over mere 
vulgar swindling—a gentleman with a 
code, in fact; his strictly incomparable 
“secretary,” Ricardo of the rolling 
eyes and gait and deathly treacherous 
knife, philogynist sans phrase; and 
Pedro, their groom, a reincarnated 
Caliban. It may also be noted that 
Heyst has a freak servant, the disap- 
pearing Wang, whom the adapter uses, I 
suppose legitimately, as a kind of clown. 
And then, finally, there is a charming 
aud unusual heroine, Lena, still in her 
teens, but of real flesh and blood, inno- 
cent and persecuted, daughter of a 
drunken fiddler (deceased), herself fid- 
dling in a tenth-rate orchestra at Schom- 
bery's hotel, wherein it is not intended 
that the music shall be the chief attrac- 
tion to the guests. 

Heyst is Perseus to Lena's Andro- 
meda, carrying her off to his island out 
of lust’s way. But dragon Schomberg 
has a sting left in his malicious tale, told 
to the unlikely trio of scoundrels, to the 
effect that Heyst has ill-gotten treasure 
hoarded on his island. Dragon Ricardo 








persuades his chief to the adventure of 
attaching it. A fine brew of passion 
and action forsooth : Lena passionately 
adoring; the aloof Heyst passing sud- 
denly from indifference to ardour ; the 
bestial Ricardo in pursuit of his startled 
quarry ; and gentleman Jones intent on 
non-existent booty and rapt out of him 
self by cynical fury at the discovery of 
an unsuspected woman in the case. 
And while Mr. Conrap in his novel 
drives all these to a relentless doom Mr. 
Hastinas contrives a happy ending, 
which goes perilously near an anti- 
climax, with the hero on his knees and 
the heroine pointing up to heaven and 
claiming a “ victory” quite other than 
their creator intended. But then he 
knew perfectly well that nobody wants 
tocome to see Miss Marre Liner killed. 
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THE LAGGARD LOVER. 


Lena (Miss Maniz Loup) to Heyst (Mr. 
Murray Cargineton). “OH YES, YOU SMILE 
ALL RIGHT; BUT ONE MAY SMILB AND SMILE 
AND YET GET NO FORRARDER.” 


On the whole I can’t think the cast 
was up to its extremely difficult task, 
if you estimate that task, as it seems to 
me you must, to be the reproducing of 
the original Victory characters. Per- 
haps Mr. Sam Livesey’s Ricardo was 
the nearest, though the primitive 
savagery of his wooing had to be toned 
down in the interests of propriety. Mr. 
GaAYER Mackay made his Jones interest- 
ing and plausible in the quieter opening 
movements. In the intended tragic 
spasms one felt that he became rather 
comic than sinister. Not his fault, I 
think. He had no room or time to 
work up his part. That should also 
apply to Mr. Garry's Schomberg, though 
he doesn’t seem to have tried to fit him- 
self into the skin of that entertaining vil- 
lain. Mr, Murray Carrineron had an 
exceedingly tough task with his Heyst, 








But was he even as detached and 
eccentric as the average modern don? 
Certainly he was not the man of 
mystery of the original pattern, but 
rather the amiable comely film-hero. 

Miss L5ur had her interesting mo- 
ments, the best of them, perhaps, in the 
Virst Act. In her big scene, where the 
knife is to be won from Ricardo, she 
was no doubt hampered by the tradition 
that it is necessary to play down to the 
carefully cultivated imbecility of the 
audience in order that they should not 
misunderstand the most obvious points, 
It's not flattering to us, but it can't be 
helped. Probably we deserve it. But 
need she have been quite so refined? 
Only very occasionally does she remem- 
ber that Lena is fine matter in a “com- 
mon” mould, which is surely of the 
essence of the situation. 1 do seriously 
recommend a re-reading of what should 
be a character full of blood, which is 
ever so much more amusing than saw- 
dust, however charmingly encased. | 
feel sure she could shock and at the 
same time please the groundlings if 
she let herself go. 

And where, by the way, did she get 
that charmingly-cut skirt in the Second 
Act? She certainly hadn‘'t it in her 
bundle when she left the hotel. And 
yet the stage-manager will go to the 
trouble, for the sake of a quite misguided 
realism, of making the hotel orchestra 
play against the dialogue as if the per- 
sistent coughing of the audience were 
not sufficient handicap to his team. 

Miss Batvatrp- Hewett gave a clever 
rendering of the hotel-keeper’s sombre 
Frau; and Mr. Grorar Evton con 
tributed an excellent Chinese servant. 

But you can't, you really can't, gota 
gallon into a pint pot, however strenu- 
ous the potter. 





Hygienic Strategy. 

** What has to be done is to draw a sanitary 

cordon to bar the road to Bolshevism.” 
M. Picuon in the French Chamber. 

The need of this policy is strengthened 
by the simultaneous announcement 
that the Bolsheviks have crossed the 
Bug on a wide front. 


“Mr, —— has for twenty-one years been 
illustrating ‘ A Saunter Through Kent.’ 
Sunday Pictorial. 
The artist seems to have caught the 
spirit of his subject. 


“This was seconded by Mr. Mackinder, who 
said the barque of British trade had to steer & 
perilous course between the scylla of the front 
Opposition bench and the charybodies as Te 
presented by the Government."”—__ 

Western Daily Press. 
This is the first intimation we have yet 
received of any noticeable tendency to 
penurious economy on the part of the 
Government, 
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THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY COLLAR. 


Mr. Bingley-Spyker pleaded surprise. He pointed out 
that he had been in bed for a fortnight, “laid aside,” as he 
said, “through the prevailing epidemic.” In the meantime 
the revolution had taken place, and he had heard nothing 
about it. 

“ Well,” said the President gruffly, “ we carn’t ‘elp that, 
can we,comrades? While this ‘ere citizen ‘as been restin’ 
in the lap o’ luxury, so to speak, we workers ‘ave been 
revolutin’. An’ that’s all there is to it.” 

“ But fair play,” persisted Mr. Bingley-Spyker gently, ‘is 
a jewel. At least so I have always understood.” 

‘Not so much of it, me lad,” interrupted the President 
sharply. “Now then, comrade, wot's the charge ?”’ 

An unkempt person stepped up to the front and, clearing 
his throat with some emphasis, began :— 

« About ten-thirty this morning | see this gentleman——"’ 

“What?” The interruption came simultaneously from 
several members of the tribunal. 

“this party walkin’ down Whitehall casual-like, as if 
the place belonged to ‘im instead of to us. ‘What ho!’ 
I says to myself, ‘this ‘ere chap looks like a counter- 
revolution’ry;’ and with that I comes closer to'im. Sure 
enough he was wearin’ a ‘igh collar, about three inches 
‘igh, L should say, all white an’ shiny, straight from the 
lorndry. I could ‘ardly believe my eyes.” 

‘Never mind your eyes, comrade,” the President said ; 
“tell us what you did.” 

“I accosted ‘im and gaid, ‘Ere, citizen, wot do you 
mean by wearin’ a collar like that?’” 

“ An’ what was the reply?” 

“He looked at me ‘aughty-like, an’ says, ‘Get away, 
my man, or I shall call the police.’ An’ thereupon | 
said,‘ P’r'aps you don’t know it, citizen, but I am the 
p'lice, an’, wot’s more, I arrest you for wearin’ a white 
collar, contrairy to the régulations in that case made 
an’ perwided,’” 

“ Very good, comrade,” murmured the President, “ very 
good indeed. Did he seem surprised ?”’ 

“ Knocked all of a’eap. So I took him into custody and 
brought him along.” 

“You did well, comrade. The Tribunal thanks you. 
Step down now, me lad, and don’t make too mucli noise. 
Now then, prisoner, you 've 'eard the charge; what have 
you got to say about it?” 

“Only this,” said Mr, Bingley-Spyker firmly, “that I 
am not guilty.” 

“Not guilty?” shouted the President. “ Why, you ‘ve 
got the blooming thing on now!” 

“Yes,” said the prisoner mildly. “ But observe.” 

Somewhat diflidently he removed his collar and held it 
up to view. “ You cuail this a clean, white, shiny collar? 
Well, it’s not. Fawn-colour, if you like; speckled—yes; 
but white—clean? No! Believe me,” continued Mr. Bing- 
ley-Spyker, warming to his subject, “ it’s years since I’ve 
had a genuinely clean collar from my laundry. Mostly 
they are speckled, And the specks are usually in a con- 
spicuous position; one on each wing is a favourite com- 
bination. I grant you these can be removed by a pen- 
knife, but imperfectly and with damage to the fabric. 
When what I may call the main portion of the collar is 
affected, the speckled area may occasionally be concealed 
by a careful disposition of one’s tie. But not often. The 
laundress, with diabolical cunning, takes care to place 
her trade-mark as near the top rim as possible. I have 
not by any means exhausted the subject,” he concluded, 
“but I think I have said enough to clear myself of this 
particular charge,” 








It seemed then to Mr. Bingley-Spyker that all the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal were shouting together. On the whole 
he gathered that he had not improved his position. He 
had been “ attacking the proletariat.” 

“’Ard-working gyurls,” panted a woman- member ex- 
citedly, * toilin’ and moilin’ at wash-tubs and mangles 
for the likes of ‘im! It’s a rope collar he wants, Mr, 
President. Make it a ‘anging matter, I should.” 

“ Silence, comrades!" commanded the President. “ Let 
me deal with ‘im. Prisoner, the Tribunal finds you guilty 
of wearing a collar, contrary to the regulations. Collars are 
the ‘all-marks of a slave civilization; they ‘ave no place 
in a free state. The sentence of the Court is that you 
he committed to a State laundry for ten years, with ‘ard 
labour, principally at mangles. Remove the prisoner.” 

So they removed Mr. Bingley-Spyker . . . 

He was glad when he woke up to find-himself in his 
own room in his own Government oflice at Whitehall, with 
the afternoon sun streaming deliciously through the win- 
dows. Involuntarily he felt for his collar, 








THE HANWELLIAD. 
Wuen I come into my kingdom, which will happen very 
soon, 
[ shall ride a milk-white palfrey from the Mountains of the 
Moon ; 
He’s caparisoned and costly, but he did his bit of work 


In a bridle set with brilliants, which he used to beat the 
Turk. 


Then they called their Uncle Edward and they blew without 
a check, 

Keeping time with much precision, down the back of 
Uncle's neck, 

Till he fled to get an iceberg, which he providently found 

Half on land and half in water, so be couldn't well be 
drowned, 


Oh, his gait was very silent, very sinuous and slow 

He had learnt it from a waiter whom he met about Soho; 
He was much the best tactician of the migratory band 
And he earned a decent living as a parcel packed by hand. 


“Sergeant James,” we said, “how goes it?” but the 
Sergeant looked askance ; 

Not for him the mazy phalanx or the military dance ; 

He could only sit and suffer, with a most portentous frown, 

While a crowd of little gipsies turned the whole thing 
upside down. 


Aunt Maria next surprised us: for her massive back was 
grooved, 

And her adenoids gave trouble, so we had them all removed ; 

If we hadn't done it neatly she'd have gone and joined 
the dead, 

As it is she hops politely while she walks upon her head. 


So we'll all fill up a cheque-form on some celebrated Banks— 
It’s a pity that a cheque-form should be made so much of 


blanks — 

And we'll give the Bank of England all the credit that 
is due 

To her hoards of gold and silver; and I wish they weren't 
so few. 











“Mr. has been actively connected with the last two Victory 
Loan drives, in the last one raising $15,282,000. As an appreciation 
of his work the salesmen presented him with a (fifteen million 
dollar) diamond ring.”—Canadian Paper. 





We are glad that something was left for the Loan. 
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Small Boy (who has bee n promise l a visit to the Zoo to-morrow). “I 

















HOPE WE SHALL HAVE 


A BETTER DAY FOR IT THAN NOAH HAD.” 

















OUR BOOKING- OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Siaif of Learned Clerks.) 

I round myself as much taken the title of The 
Great Interruption (HuTcuinson) as with any of the dozen 
short war-stories that Mr. W. B. Maxweuu 
the volume. Yetthese are admirable of their k 


with 


has collected in 
nd—" muflin 


tales” is my own name for them, of just the length to hold 
your attention for a solitary tea-hour and each with some 
novelty of idea or distinction in treatment that makes the 


The central theme of all is, ol 
the War in its effect upon people at the 
fighting front aud elsewhere. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that Mr. Maxweuu should bet: ay ertain faintly cyt nical 
amusement in his dealings with the pr ype : of elsewhere. 
Two of the stories especially ‘The Strain of It” and 
“What Edie Regretted "—are grit inly illustrative of some 
home keeping types for whom the great tragedy se ved only 
as an opportun: ty for social advancement or a pleas: untly- 

thrilling excuse for futilities. There w.ll be no reader who 
will not s swilingly acknowledge the justice of these sketches; 
not one of us whose neighbours cou il 1 not supply an original 
for them. Fortunately. the book has other tales of which 
the hu: nour is less caustic ; probably of intention Mr. Max- 

WELL’s pictures of war as the soldier knew it, its hardships 
and compensations, contrast poignantly with the others. 
On the active-service side my choice would undoubtedly 
be for the admir: ubly cheery and well-told “Christmas is 
Christmas’ ’ (not ex: uctly about fraternization), as convincing 
@ realisation of the Front at its best as any | remember to 
have read in more pretentious volumes. 


next page worth turning. 
course, the same: 


ac 


| nothing very much happened. 
|eloping with the chautfeur, and the onlooker, who tells the 





I am bound to admit that for all my appreciation of 
Mr. J. D. Beresrorp as a literary craftsman I did find 
The Jervaise Comedy (Cottins) a bit slow off the mark. 
Here is a quite considerable volume, exquisitely printed 
upon delightful paper, all about the events of twenty-four 
hours, in whieh, when you come to consider it afterwards, 
The heroine thought about 


tale, thought about falling in love with the sister of the 
same. In both cases thought is subsequently translated 
into action, but only after the curtains fall. Meanwhile an 
affair of hesitations, suggestions, moods and (as I hinted 
above) rather too many words. It is a tribute to Mr, 
Bexesroro’s art that out of all this we do eventually 
emerge with some definite idea of the characters and a 
ple asantly -amused interest in their fate. There is, of 
course, plenty of distinction in the writing. But I could 
have wished more or earlier movement. Even the motor- 
car, whose appearance promised a hint, the merest far-off 
possibility, of farcical developments, shared in the general 
lethargy ‘and refused to move from its ditch, In spite, 
however, of this procrastination I wish it to be understood 
that the story is in some ways one of unusual charm; it 
has style, atmosphere and a very sensible dignity. But, 
lacking the confidence that I fortunately had in my author, 
I question whether I should have survived to the point at 
which these qualities became apparent. 


An author who in his first novel can deliberately put 
himself in the way of temptation and as unhesitatingly 
avoid it must be worth following. And so, if for no other 
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reason, one might look forward to Mr. Bernarp Durry's 
next book with uncommon interest. His hero comes into 
the story as a foundling, being deposited in a humble Irish 
home and an atmosphere of mystery by some woman un- 
known; he is supported thereafter by sufficiently suggestive 
remittances, and he passes through a Bohemian boyhood 
anda more normal though still intriguing early struggle 
and fluctuating love-story to eventual success, always with 
the glamour of conventional romance about him, only to 
turn out nobody in particular in the end. Congratulations! 
One was horribly afraid he would be compelled to be at 
least the acknowledged heir to a title. Quite apart from 
this, too, Oriel (FisHer Unwty) is after an unassuming 
fashion one of the most easily and happily read and, one 
would say, happily written books that has appeared for 
many a long day, with humour that is Irish without being 
too broadly of the brogue, and with people who are dis- 
tinctive without ever becoming unnatural. The dear old 
tramping quack-doctor, Oriel’s foster-father, in particular 
might well be praised in language that would sound ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Durry’s work, depending as it does mainly 
on a flow of charming and even exquisite side incident, 





Bucxrosr) the characters themselves are more credible 
than the way in which they carry on. Thus while Mr, 
Tubbs, the middle-aged and high-principled champion of dis- 
tress, is both human and likeable, I was never persuaded that 
any more real motive than regard for an amusing situation 
would compel him to saddle himself with the continued 
society of a squint-eyed maid-servant and her yellow cat, 
turned adrift through his unfortunate attempts to befriend 
them. I think I need not tell you all, or even a part of all, 
that happens to Mr. Tubbs and Belinda and the yellow cat 
after their arrival as fugitives at the pleasant village of 
Holmes-Eaton, or do more than hint at the trials of this 
poor knight-errant, mistaken for a burglar and‘a libertine, 
till the hour when (the book being sufficiently full) he is 
rewarded with the hand of beauty and the prospect of what 
I will venture to call a Buckroseate future. They were no 
more than his due for rema’ning a consistent gentleman 
amid the temptations of farce. One word of criticism 
however; surely Mr. Buckrose has made a study of The 
Boy's Own Paper less intimate than mine if he supposes 
that a story with such a title as “The Red Robbers of 
Ravenhill’”’ could ever have gained admittance to those 





suggests that he is no 
more than beginning to 
tap a most extensive re- 
servoir. I greatly hope 
that this is the case. 


- > a4 
list | 
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I gather that The Son 
of Tarzan (METHUEN) is 
the fourth of a Tarzan 
series by Mr. Encar Rice 
Burrovueus, who special- 
ises in an exciting brand 
of hero, half ape, half 
man. Tarzan pére had 
been suckled and reared 
by a proud ape foster- 
mother, and after many 
jungle adventures had 
settled down as Lord 
Greystoke, This latest in- 
stalment of the Zarzan 








“"ELLO, DororEE WATKINS, 


chaste columns. 

John Justinian Jellicoe, 
the hero’s father in The 
Quest of the Golden Spurs 
(JARROLD), possessed a 
secretive and peculiar dis- 
position. Not only did he 
conceal his true nature 
from his son, but he alsc 
left a will with some re- 
markable clauses which 
made it necessary fo 
J.J.J., Junior, to work 
and wait for his inherit 
ance; and it is the tale 
of his search for it that 
Mr. SHaun Ma tory tells 
us here. Perhaps I have 
known treasure-hunts in 
which I have followed the 








I SEE YER HIDING THERE!” 





chronicles finds the Greystokes somewhat anxious about 
the restlessness and unconventional tastes of their school- 
boy sop, who inherits not only his father’s vague jungle 
longings but all his explicit acquired characteristics, so 
that when, with the decent old ape, Akut, disguised as 
his invalid grandmother, he sails away from England and 
plunges into the wild he promptly becomes the terror of 
the jungle and bites the jugular veins of hostile man and 
beast with such a precision of technique that he becomes 
king of the ape-folk, as his father, Tarzan, bad been before 
him. Plausibility, even within the limits of his bizarre 
plan, is not Mr. Burrovaus’ strong suit, but exciting inci- 
dent, ingeniously imagined and staged, with swift move- 
ment, undoubtedly is. If the author wouldn't let his 
favourites off so easily and would give their enemies a 
better sporting chance, he would more readily sustain the 
illusion which is of the essence of real enjoyment in this 
kind of fantasy. But I imagine the normal human boy 
will find nothing whatever to complain of, and to him I 
chiefly commend this yarn. 





The Tale of Mr. Tubbs (Hopper anv Stovanton) is 
one of those which hover agreeably between low comedy 
and refined farce, in a world which, being frankly to the last 
degree improbable, makes no urgent demand for belief. 
Sometimes indeed (as I have observed before with Mr. J. E. 





scent with a more abandoned interest. But we are given 
some fine hunting, with a surprise at the end of it, and what 
more can treasure-hunters, or we who read of them, possibly 
want? The date of this quest is modern, and more than once 
I found myself thinking that the twentieth century was not 
the fittest period in which to lay such a plot as this. But 
I am content to believe that Mr. Matory knows his business 
better than I do, and as—like a good huntsman—he has 
left me with a keen desire to go a-hunting with him again, 
I beg to thank him for my day’s sport. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. ; 

“ After the tremendous battles of the present war, even such actions 
as Marlborough's victories— Dettingen, Luicelles, Vittoria, Waterloo, 
and Inkerman—seem insignificant by comparison.”—Daily Paper. 
We don’t suppose the shades of Grorce IT., WELLINGTON 
and Ragan will worry much about this annexation of 
their triumphs, but Lord Lake's ghost will be seriously 
annoyed at the misspelling of Lincelles. 

Extract from a letter received from a well-known whole- 
sale tobacconist :— 

* We think that if you will apply to either of the three tobacconists, 
whose names and addresses we append, you will have no difficulty 
in obtaining an inadequate supply for your requirements.” 
Judging by our own experiences we are jolly well sure of it. 


—— 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A Brass-Hat employed at the Air 
Ministry recently requested that his 
salary might be reduced on the ground 
that there was now very little work for 
him to do. As no other symptoms 
developed, the close observation kept 
| upon him has now been relaxed. 





| To what extent the habit of war 
economy is embedded in the minds of 
|the British public was illustrated at 
| Woodford Green on March 23th, when 
|a lady entered the local Post Office 
|and endeavoured to purchase some 
| Daylight Saving Certificates. 
| 


The War Olfice Staff, it was stated 


} in the House of Commons, has been|storage ice-house. 


| reduced from 21,807 to 19,510 

Armistice. It is only 7; 
| fair to point out that 
| the vast bulk of them 
were not asked whether 
| they wanted an Armis- 


since the 


| tice. ™ 
The War Office talks 
| of re-issuing to the 


Volunteers the rifles 
}and equipment which 
| were long ago called in. 
This threat is likely to 
| discourage many of 
| them from volunteering 
| for the next Peace. 

“*— 
Experiments are be- 
| ing conducted with the 
| view of discovering the 
best use to which ob- 


THE 
solete army tanks can 





are at present in Government un- 
employment. * 
* 


In connection with the recent report 
that the Sittinghurst Vermin Club had 
killed 1,175 mice in one day, we are 
asked to say that the number should be 
1,176. It appears that one mouse 
made its way in a state of collapse to 
the Club headquarters and gave itself 
up. 


From the newspapers we gather that 
a sample of water analysed by the 
Essex County Analyst contained seven 
per cent. of milk, 


A man charged with burglary in 





‘remembering a well-known precedent, 


Hoxton Street was captured in a meat- 
It said that, 


1S 





We hear, however, that, as the present 
addresses of several demobilised men 
are unknown, the feat will not be 
attempted. se 
“ Between ten and fifteen thousand 
years ago,” says Professor Kerra, 
“Scotland became fit for habitation.” 
We ourselves should not have assigned 
so remote a date to the introduction of 
whisky into that country, 
: 
* There is no place like home,’ says 
a gossip-writer. This seems to indicate 
that spring cleaning has started at his 
residence. * 
a 
“Tt isn’t every year we celebrate 
peace,” says a correspondent in a 
weekly paper. The usual custom, of 
course, is to celebrate peace about once 











FIRST PROHIBITION TIPSY-CAKE IN DEAD MAN’S GULCH, U.S.A. 


every war. 


“A Pretty Way to 
Pat Butter” is the 
heading of one of a con- 
temporary’s ‘“ House- 
hold Hints,” They will 
never improve on the 
old-fashioned custom 
of slapping it heartily 
on the bread. 

* * 

People will be able 
to have their straw- 
berries and cream this 
summer,” said an offi- 
cial of the Food Minis- 
try the other day. Still, 
for association's sake it 
is thought that the con- 
ventional description, 
“ Marrows and Milk,” 











be put. Attached to a piece of cheese 
they are said to make excellent mouse- 
traps. % 
| “The police,” says The Irish Times, 
| @ propos of the escape of twenty Sinn 
Feiners from Mountjoy prison, “are 
pursuing active inquiries.” This i 
much simpler than pursuing active 
Sinn Feiners. 


1s 


+ 


first hint of Spring,” burbles a contem- 
porary, “we have watched the miracle 
of the young year unfolding.” It cer- 
tainly was a miracle in the weather we 
had last week. 


_ The suggestion is being put forward 
in certain quarters that, in order to 
Save time, the Commission to fix the 
responsibility for the Peace should 
begin to sit at once. 


It is not known definitely how many 
ex-munition workers in this country 





“Ever since the snowdrop gave the | 


| he tried to evade capture by making a 
noise like a frozen Canterbury lamb. 
* % 
Sir Samuet Scorr says that the odds 
are that a quack will kill you quicker 
ithan a qualified doctor. All the same 
we prefer the slow-and-sure method. 


According to the Bishop of Man- 
CHESTER there is a shortage of curates. 
\ spinster writes to say that she is not 
surprised, considering how quickly they 
get snapped up. » » 

* 


With reference to the burglar who 
made off with the jewels of ex-Queen 
Ame.ie, it is said that the fellow con- 
templates in future styling himself on 
his visiting-cards as “ Housebreaker to 
the ex-Queen of Portugal.” 

* ¥ 


A weekly paper states that if every 
soldier who served in France during 
the War would place all the letters he 
had received in a line they would reach 





a little more than once round the world. 





will be retained on the menus. 


Professor Lroxarp Hri1, says that 
people working in gas factories who 
have to breathe poison fumes suffer 
less from influenza than anyone else. 
It is thought that this opinion may 
give a serious set-back to the Garden 
City movement. , « 


“Hens like artificial light,” says 
Professor Rice, of Cornell University, 
“and if provided with it will lay 
through the winter.” One enterprising 
gas company, we understand, is already 
advertising that no fowl-house can be 
regarded as adequately furnished with- 
out its egg-in-the-slot meter. 





“ £5.—Charch, nicely situated Gothic struc- 
ture, sliding roofs. No ground-rent. Pulpit, 
Font, Lectern, Organ, Parson, Choir Boys, 
Bells ; fully seated ; electric light, bells, &c.” 

Provincial Paper. 
It seems a nice cheap lot. The parson 
alone must be worth the money. 
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“THE TIMES” AS PEACEMAKER. 

[On reading the heavy attack made by the “Political” Corre- 
spondent of The Times in Paris on the Peace Conference leaders, 
“and in particular the British Prime Minister.”) 

How like the talk at Babel’s Tower 
This interchange of tedious chat! 
War can be made in half-an-hour 
And why should Peace take more than that? 
All this procrastination, worst of crimes, 
Annoys the Paris Politician of The Times. 





Had he been summoned to construct 
New Heavens and a brand-new Earth, 
To cope with Cosmos and conduct 
The business of its second birth, 
He would have finished months and months ago; 
Why, the Creation only took a week or so! 


He (while the Moving Spirit wired 
Instructions from the South of France) 
Would have dispatched, like one inspired, 
A thousand details at a glance, 
Built corridors for Poland while you wait, 
And at a single sitting fixed the Bolshies’ fate. 


No séance of the secret sort 
Had barred the Truth with bolts and keys; 
The Press, encouraged to report 
Verbatim his soliloquies, 
Would have exposed to all men near and wide 
(The Hun included) what was going on inside. 


Is it too late to start again ? 
At this eleventh hour depose 
A Council whose united brain 
Apparently is comatose ? 
Replace the Big Four with a Monstrous One, 
And hand the whole show over to The Times to run ? 








O. §. 
TO-DAY IN THE FOOD GARDEN. 
Peas.—Have you planted your early peas yet? If not 


you should do so at once. Select a piece of well-tilled 
ground running North and South. To find the North go 


| out at twelve o'clock and stand facing the direction you 


| 
| 


think the sun would be in if it were visible. Turn smartly 
about bringing up the left foot on the word “Two.” If 
you guessed right the first time you will now be facing 
North, Without taking your eye off it, drill your peas into 
the ground in columns of fours. Don’t forget to soak them 
in prussic acid or any simple poison (this is done more 
easily before they are sown) to prevent them being eaten 
by mice. A less effective precaution is to sit up all night 
near the vegetable garden and miaow. 

Here is a good recipe for cooking peas. Shell the peas. 
Take a piece of butter as big as a nut, two ducklings, 
six ounces sage and onions and three drops of mushroom 
catsup. Roast together briskly for twenty minutes. Boil 
the peas for fifteen minutes. Serve together. 

Oxions.—The big, gentle onions seen in the shops can 
only be brought to maturity on very warm sandy soil. 
Most of them come from Portugal. How the natives can 
bear to part with them is a mystery. The small high- 
powered onions, on the other hand, are easily cultivated. 
The best varieties are Eau de Jazz, Cook's Revenge, Sutton’s 
Saucepan Corroder and Soho Violet. Sow in rows and 
beat the soil flat with the back of a spade. Your neigh- 
bour’s spade is as good as any other for this purpose. 





Goats are said to be very fond of onion tops, but many 
people hesitate to keep both. 4 








Parsnips.—To get big parsnips plant a single row twenty 
feet long. Thin out to ten feet apart. The crop you will 
get will last you until the following year. Placed in a 
quiet corner of the potting-shed and covered with sand it 
will last for several years. To get the best out of parsnips 
stew them in a bain-marie for eight hours. Remove the 
undissolved portion of the parsnips and set the liquid on 
the stone floor of the larder to cool. Prepare a nice thick 
stock, adding seasoning to taste. Cut up three carrots, 
Place the carrots in the saucepan in which the parsnips 
were cooked, being careful to wash it out first. Add the 
stock, bring to a boil and serve. 

A LADY-FRIEND sends me the following instructions for 
growing vegetable marrows: In the sunniest part of the 
garden—the middle of the tennis-court is as good as any- 
where else—dig a trench ten feet deep and about six wide, 
taking care to keep the top soil separate from the subsoil, 
Into this trench tip about six hundredweight of a compost 
made up of equal parts of hyperphosphate of lime, ground 
bones, nitrate of soda and basic-slag. The basic-slag should 
be obtained direct from the iron-foundry. That kept 
by the chemist is not always fresh. Add one chive, one 
cardamon, two cloves, half a nutmeg and salt to taste, 
Replace the top-soil. Top-soil and sub-soil can easily be 
distinguished in the following way. If it is on your 
whiskers it is top-soil, if on your boots sub-soil. In the 
middle of the bed set a good strong marrow seedling, root 
downwards. As it grows remove all the marrows except 
the one you wish to develop. When it stands about two 
hands high, thread a piece of worsted through it, allowing 
the end of the worsted to hang in a pail of water. Some 
gardeners recommend whisky-and-water. If the marrow 
is intended for exhibition a half-inch pipe connected with 
the water main may be substituted for the worsted as soon 
as the marrow is about six feet long. Make a muslin bag 
out of a pair of drawing-room curtains and enclose the 
marrow in it. This will protect it from mosquitoes. As 
soon as the marrow ceases growing or if it becomes slug- 
gish and exhibits loss of appetite it is ready for the table. 
Marrows grown in this way make delicious orange-mar- 
malade. 

How to Get rip or StuGs.—Take a piece of hose-pipe 
about forty feet long. Lay one end anywhere and the 
other on the lawn. At the latter end place some cabbage 
leaves fried in bacon fat. The slugs will be attracted by 
the cabbage leaves and, having eaten their fill, will enter 
the hose-pipe to rest. Now hold the hose-pipe perpen- 
dicularly over a pail of water and pour into it a few drops 
of chloroform. This will cause the slugs to faint and relax 
their hold. They will then fall through the pipe into the 





water and be drowned. (LGOL, 
Our Helpful Press. 
“Summicr time commences to-morrow morning at 2 o'clock, and 


it will be necessary for people to put their clocks by one hour be- 

fore retiring to bed to-night. In Southport the Cambridge Hall clock, 

which governs the clocks in the municipal buildings, will be put 
one hour at midnight.”"—Provincial Paper. 


“ The —— Society has a large selection of literature tracing the 
origin and development of Bolshevism, and exposing its miseries and 
horrors, of which samples will be forwarded on application.”— Times. 


We are not applying; it is bad enough to read about them, 


From a General Routine Order :— 

“ Shoeing.—G.R.O. No. —— /d423/10/i8. With the exception of 
Pack and Draught Mules . . ., all animals proceeding to join Units 
in the forward area must be shot all round without delay.” 





That should save the farriers a lot of trouble. 
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First GentLemaN or Leisurv. “I SEE THEY’RE GIVING US ANOTHER SIX MONTHS’ 
UNEMPLOYMENT PAY. SEEMS ALL RIGHT.” 

Seconp GENTLEMAN OF Leisure. “YES. BUT WHAT ABOUT THE INDIGNITY OF HAVING 
TO FETCH IT? WHY CANT THEY BRING IT TO US?” 
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THE ARMY OF UNOCCUPATION., 
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War Profiteer. “AH, THAT'S BEAUTIFUL—GOT ME TO THE LIFE, THAT ’AS, 
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WOTIMEBANTERSAY IT LOOKS LIKE MONEY, THAT DOES!” 














ON THE RHINE, 

It. 

| In spite of oft-repeated warnings —in 
| spite of the fact that I personally ex- 
| plained to each sentry that all he had 
to remember was that there were only 
seven different kinds of military passes, 
each one of different colour and all with 
dates, stamps and signatures, and that 
there was no difliculty in recognising its 
validity if a pass had the right British 
official stamp and so long as the signa- 
ture underneath was one of the twenty- 
four people authorised to sign (a list of 
which would be kept in every sentry- 
box and constantly revised), and if 
the number of the pass, the name of 
the person, his address, destination, 
habits, hobbies and past life tallied 
exactly with the information on his 
“pesonal Ausweis,” which must be 
produced except in the case of a licence 
to proceed by bicycle, which differed, of 
course, in colour, shape, size and other 
small details (which would have to he 
learnt by heart) from the licence to 
carry foodstuffs—in spite, also, of the 
fact that all necessary details of the 








examination of passes were typewritten 





in not more than three pages of theclear- 
est official language and were posted 
up in every sentry-box—even then that 
ass Nijinsky let the whole company 
down by passing a member of the In- 
telligence Police through the line on 
his giving his word of honour that it 
was all right. 

The result was, of course, that I 
received official intimation that our 
line could apparently be broken at any 
time and that “ steps must be taken,” 
ete., etc. I took steps in the direction 
of Nijinsky. 

Nijinsky is a Polish Jew (from Com- 
mercial Road, E.) and has long been 
the despair of his platoon sergeant. 
He is fat where there is no need to be 
fat, his clothes bulge where no clothes 
are expected to bulge, and he is the 
kind of man who loses a ecap-badge 
once a week, preferably just before the 
C.O. comes round, There is only one 
saving graceabout him. He can always 
be trusted to volunteer for a dull lecture 
or outing to which nobody else wants 
to go, but to which ceriain numbers 
have to be sent. His invariable reply 
to the question is, “ Yiss, 1 'll ger-go, 
it’s ser-something for ner-nothing.” 











I found him, as I expected, hanging 
round the cookhouse, and taxed him 
with his neglect of duty. 

“ He ter-told me I ought to use my 
dis-cretion, Sir,” he piped in his high 
plaintive voice, 

I told him severely that it was a 
trick, a very palpable trick, and that 
he must ever be on the alert for all 
such kinds of evasion. Finally, when! 
had informed him how badly he had let 
us all down, he waddled away contrite 
and tearful, and fully under the im- 
pression, I think, that I should prob- 
ably lose my commission through his 
negligence. 

I did not realise how deeply be had 
taken the matter to heart until I found 
him at his post apparently reading the 
Riot Act to a crowd of obsequious 
Huns, who were listening patiently to 
the written law as expounded in Yiddish 
—that being a language in which he 
succeeds in making himself partially 
understood. ‘The incident passed, but 
I began to have fears that the reformed 
rake might prove a greater danger 
than ever. 

The next day my worst fears were 





————— 


realised. In faet, during my temporary 
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| by his Staff, rolled up in his car and|—what? There have been times when 
| stopped at Nijinsky’s past on his way|the Rhine seemed a long way away, 


| A.D.C. got out; shining, gorgeous and | river! 
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absence Nijinsky surpassed himself. levolutions was made manifest to him. 
At eleven o’clock the General, supported | “* Wonderful days for you fellows here 


into “neutral” country. The General,| didn’t it? And now here you are, a 
the G.S.O.1, the D.A.Q.M.G. and the | victorious army guarding that very 
It's a wonderful time for you, 
beflowered with foreign decorations, to|and no doubt you appreciate it?” 
chat tothe sentry (you ‘ve seen pictures} ‘ Ger-grub's short,” said Nijinsky. 
of it; it’s always being done). Nijinsky,| ‘ Rations?” said the D.A.Q.M.G. 
who had already turned back two in- | “T've had no complaints.” 

nocuous Gunner Colonels (armed with| ‘ Yiss. No spuds—taters, I mean.” 
sporting guns) that morning, sauntered| ‘“ We must see to. that,” said the 
up, drunk with newly acquired confi-| General. “ Well, w e'll go on, I think ;” 
dence, his rifle slung on his right|and they got into the car. 

shoulder and his hat over one eye. | “Pup-pass, please,” said Nijinsky, 

“ All well here, sentry ?’’ asked the | spotting the trick at once. 

General, towering over him in all his} “ Oh, that’s all right, my good fellow. 
glory. | Drive on.’ 

“ Pup-pass, please,” said Nijinsky,| ‘“N-n-no,” said Nijinsky sternly ; 
ever on the look-out for some cunning | “you ker-can’t ger-go without a pup- 
trick. | pup-pass |" 

“Oh, that's all right; I’m General; “Come, come, don’t be ridiculous. 
Blank.” I'm your General; you know me per- 

The word “General” recalled Nijinsky | fectly well.” 
to his senses. He unslung his rifie,| “ Yiss.” 
brought it to the order, brought it to} ‘Then let me through, do you hear? 
the slope and presented arms with great | And let me have no more of this in- 
solemnity, and as only Nijinsky can. | fernal nonsense.” 

“Oh—er—stand easy,” said the} “It's ug-ug 
General, when the meaning of these’ “It’s what?” 














“ Ug-against orders.” 

“I know all about the orders, boy. 
I gave them myself.’ 

“Yiss, and I’m ker-carrying them 
out, ain’t 1?” came with inexorable 
logic. 

“ Well, now I give you orders to let 
me through. Do you see?” 

“ Yiss; but if 1 do they'll have me 
up for disobeying the fer-first one. 
Pup-pass, please.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. We must go 
through. Don't you realise we have our 
duty to perform?” 

“ Yiss, Sir, so have I,” 

“’Pon my soul, this is too prepos- 
terous. My good boy, |'m very glad 
you know how to obey an order, but 
you must use your discretion some- 
times,” 

At the word “ discretion” Nijinsky 


started. Then he broke all records and 
winked—winked at a perfectly good 
Géneral at eleven o'clock in the 


morning. 

“Oh, no, you der-don’t,” be grinned ; 
“I've been her-had before. The Cap- 
tain says I’m ner-not to use my dis- 
cretion ; it only ger-gets me into a lot 
of terouble.” 

The General got out of his car. So 
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Visitor to devasiated area. “JON 4 CHINAMAN LIKEE MUCHEE DLESSEE ALLER SAMEBR ENGLISH SOLDIER.” | 


Chinese Ganger, “Wei, Sin, | DON'T CONCERN MYSELF MUCH ABOUT UNIFORM. 


HERE FOR THE EXPERIENCE.” 





did the G.$.0.1. Sodid the D.A.Q.M.G. 
But the spectacle 
was not so impressive as before. They 
wivanced in artillery formation upon 
the enemy. It was enough. Perish 
the General Staff! They were mere 
phantoms of authority beside the vision 
of the company officer and the words, 
“ Escort and accused —halt, Left—turn. 
Private Nijinsky, Sir.” With bis eyes 





| bulging with excitement Nijinsky leapt 
| back and assumed the attitude of war- 
| like defiance known as “coming on 
| guard,” 


The General hesitated. He did not 


| know Nijinsky, you see; he had never 


seen him going sick before the bat- 
tle, or heard him murmur, “ ser-some- 


| thing for ner-nothing,”’ as he took his 


tt 
ite | 
- > 7 
i a 
——w ~. 


medicine. 

* Look here, my man, you are ex- 
ceeding your duty and the consequences 
will be very serious. I will not he 
stopped in this outrageous manner! 
There is a time to obey orders and 
there is a time to use our discretion. 
Confound it, we must all of us use our 
diseretion at times.,”’ 

“Then,” said Nijinsky, “ wer-will 
you per-please use yours, for I ker- 
can't let you through without a pup- 
pass.” 

The sun shene brightly on the car as 





it retired ignominiously, leaving Nijin- 
sky hot, happy and victorious, present- 
ing arms faithfully to the indignant 
Great Ones, and silence reigned on the 
battletield. 

He came and spluttered it all out to 
me afterwards, concluding with “1 
der-didn't let the ker-company down 
this time, Sir, der-did 1?” and evi- 
dently expected a pat on the back 
for it. 

Teams of infuriated artillery horses 
wouldn't drag from me whether he got 
it or not, but from that day to this he 
has never looked back. Indeed he has 
begun to take a pride in his personal 
appearance and general smartness. | 
met him yesterday wearing a smile 
like a slice of melon and with his 
boots and buttons glistening in the 
sunshine, 

* The General came through to-day, 
Sir,” he said, beaming, “and he her-had 
& pup-pass all right;" and he strutted 
on, making strange noises in his throat, 
which I understand is the Yiddish for 
being pleased with yourself. L. 








* General wanted ; small family 
wages £18-£20."—Local Paper. 
We confess we should hike to know the 
cause of cook's affliction. Was it jeal- 
ousy, or onions ? 


* cook wept; 








ACTUALLY I’M A JOURNALIST AND ONLY CAME 0 


TO CHLOE, CAUGHT SPRING-CLEANING. — 


Now wherefore should you be dismayed 
And in eonfusion fall, 

Because | spied on you arrayed 
In cap and overall, 

And saw you for a moment stand 

Clenehing a duster in your hand ? 


— 
The morning ardour of your face 
Was like a summer rose ; 
One sooty smudge but seemed to grace 
The challenge of your nose ; 
The gaudy thing that hid your hair | 
Performed its office with an air. 


There is a time for stately tire, 
For frills and furbelows, 

When dainty humours should inspire | 
Such vanities as those ; 

So for stern hours of high intent 

Behoves a fit habiliment. 


Did not those gallants win our pride 
And heroes stand revealed, 
Who flung their fineries aside 
For fashions of the field ? 
I, who have known campaigning too, 
Salute a kindred soul in you. 





The Overland Route. 
“HLM.S. New Zealand, with Admiral Jelli- 
coe on board, arrived at Bombay on March 14, 
and left for Delhi on the 15th.”— Scots Paper. 


— 
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| 
GETTING A JOB. 


John looked very gloomy. 


“ Pourquot triste, John?” said J 
knowing the language. 
“Well, it’s like this,” said John 


“the time has come when you and | 
must look for a job.” 

“That's all right,” said I cheerfully 
“We'll go and see the Advisory Com 
mittee. They'll put us up to a job in 
civillife. They 're sitting there bubbling 
over with advice. Employers in Eng- | 
land are simply falling over one an- | 
other to find positions for brave young 
officers who——”’ 

‘Yes, I don’t think,” remarked John 
very sceptically. ‘I went to see the} 
Advisory Committee two days ago. Per 


| haps I was rather unfortunate in arriy 


ing atthe same timeas the English mail 
anyhow I came away with the following 
information and convictions 

(1) That the easiest job in civil lif 
is to sit on an Advisory Committee. 

(2) That one is always either too old 
or too young for the Civil Services. 

(3) That [ was a devil of a good fel 
low and I'd won the War (they patted 
me on the back and told me so). 

(4) That I was to fill up my A.Z.15 
and trust in my stars (not the things 


on my sleeve),”’ 


“ Well, what about it?” I continued. 
“ Personally,” said John, “ I think an 


| advertisement in The Daily Teleqraph 


is the correct thing. How’s this? 
“¢ Anybody know of a decent war? | 
; - 


Two young subs in France, Soldiers « 


| Fortune (so-called), would like to get 





in touch with anyone thinking of star! 
ing a first-class war. Send full particu 
lars and rough strength of enemy to 
“Warriors,” ¢/o The Daily Telegraph.'” 
Mine was much more modest :— 


“An officer at present in France 
desires a good job in civil life. No ex- | 


perience, no education, no languages, 
no money, no prospects and no hope. | 
What offers?” 

“Tdon’t think they ‘ll bring much,” 
said I. ‘You know, Johu, what we 
really want is leave.” 

So we applied for leave. 

John asked permission to remove his 
person to the U.K. for urgent and 
private reasons. I stated that I had a 
position offered me, but an interview | 
was necessary, and asked their indul- 
gence for the purpose. 

John’s chit came back three days 
later. ‘* Will this officer state his urgent 
and private reasons, please?” 

“Ah!” said John, “enemy attitude 
hostile.” Nevertheless he stated as 
required. 

Three days later it came back again 
with the request that this officer fur- 
ther state his reasons, please. 
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COMRADES OF THE WAR. 


W’y, I AIn’? BEEN YER SINCE THAT 8TUNT 


STRAFE ME IF fr AIN'T ME OLD 'ORACcE! 


RAMND CAMBRAI!” 











‘Enemy attitude distinctly hostile,” 
said John, and committed himself fur- 
ther. 

Nothing happened for a week and 
John's hopes ran high. “It must be 
through, old man,” he declared, “ or it 
would have been back before now.” 

But when at the end of the week it 
came back for further information his 
ardour cooled somewhat, and when, 
three days later, it turned up once more 
with a request for his urgent and private 
reasons, John in a fit of exasperation re- 
torted that if the matter was kept much 
longer it wouldn't be urgent, and if they 
enquired much further it wouldn't be 
private. That finished him, and he got 
no leave. 





Eventually it returned. “ This officer 
can be granted leave only on condition 
that he promises to serve with the 
Rhine Army.” 

“Go on,” said John; “ promise.” 

So I promised. 

Now, looking over the situation, we 
find that it amounts to this: John bas 
no job and never will have till he can 
get leave to look for one. He can't get 
leave. That's John. 

I have a job (1 haven't really) if I ean 
get leave to attend an interview. I’ve 
got leave, but only on the understanding 
that when I've got the job | refuse it 
because I ‘ye promised to serve on the 
Rhine, That's me, 

We are now thinking out the next 








My application was still on the tapis. 
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THE MATERNAL INSTINCT. 

Mr. Crabbe Hermitage to Mrs. Bonnamy. 
March 30th. 

My pear Mrs. Bonnamy,—I am glad to report that my 
journey was accomplished in safe:y and comparative com- 
fort. Indeed my’housekéeper wa surprised that I showed 
so few traces = f fatigue. This, 1 tell her, was due to the 
kind care and consideration experienced by me throughout 
my sojourn beneath your hospitable roof. 

Please inform Miss Chance that the carriage was a 
through one. This may relieve her of any possible anxiety 
as to her own journey with her mother. I much appre- 
ciated ber consideration in seeing me into the train, and 
trust that the weather will prove favourable for their return 
to town. 

Although the weele I in your society will always 
be an agreeable memory it carries with it the penalty of 
an increased sense of my solitary life, and I feel that your 
remarks were not without justice. 

With kind regards, 
Believe me, Yours sincerely, 
Tuos. Crasse Hermirace. 


Mr. Crabbe Hermitage to Mrs, Mayne Chance. 
April 3rd. 
My pear Mrs. Mayne Crance,—Ever since my return 
from the visit which gave me so much happiness in your 
society and that of your dear daughter, I have wondered 
whether I dared address you upon a point which concerns 
me intimately. Have you reason to suppose that her affec- 
tions are engaged in any quarter? Believe me that I seek 
this information from no idle curiosity, but solely that I 
may know whether there is any obstacle to my making a 
certain proposal, I naturally shrink from intruding myself 
between a mother and daughter whose companionship is so 
close and am well aware of the disparity in our ages, but if 
you could encourage me to proceed you would confer the 
greatest happiness upon a very lonely man, 
Believe me, Yours very sincerely, 
Tuomas Cranse Hermirace, 


Mrs. Mayne Chance to Mr. Crabbe Hermitage. 
April 4th. 

My pear Mr, Creasse Hermitace,—Your letter has come 
as the greatest surprise. I suppose mothers cannot expect 
to keep for ever at their daughters’ side, but the parting 
is robbed of its bitterness when other considerations are 
involved. 

I questioned the dear child this morning and she con- 
fessed, as indeed I suspected, that she is not indifferent 
to the attentions of the son of a neighbour of ours. But 
anyhow there need be no obstacle in that quarter. She is 
far too sensible and unselfish, as only I know. Surely 
there is not such a disparity of age as you seem to think! 
But perhaps I have said too much. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Menissa Mayne Cuance. 


Mr. Crabbe Hermitage to Miss Chance. 

April 5th. 
My pear Miss Cuance,—I wrote to your dear mother 
two days ago to endeavour to ascertain whether you would 
view favourably the proposal which I wished to make. 
Her reply was, on the whole, encouraging, but it is far 
from being my wish that in seeking my own happiness you 
should sacrifice your own. More I will not permit myself 

to add until you have reassured my mind. 
Believe me, Your sincere Friend, 
Txos. Crisps Hermirace. 








From Miss Chance to Mr, Crabbe Hermitage. 

April 6th, 
Dear Mr. Craspe Hermirace,—Yes, mother told me all 
about it, and I think it is perfectly lovely. Of course I 
would never stand in the way of your happiness and you 
need not consider me at all. She is so happy about it, and 

of course I am too. 
Yours very sincerely, Eprta Crance, 


From Mr. Crabbe Hermitage to Mrs. Mayne Chance. 

April 7th. 
My pear Mrs. Mayne Cuance,—lI have received a letter 
from dearest Edith which removes the only obstacle to the 
realization of the wish of my heart. Rest assured that 
my every endeavour shall be to prove worthy of this great 
happiness. If quite convenient I hope to call on the 9th 

instant to offer myself in person. 
Believe me, Yoursincere Friend, 
Tuos,. Crappe HEermitace. 


From Mrs. Mayne Chance to Mr. Crabbe Hermitage. 

April, 8th. 
My pear Tromas,—For I must call you this without 
waiting till to morrow ! I knew the dear child would share 
our happiness. How could you ever doubt it? Only this 
morning she said there was no one in the world she would 
like better for a father than you. But I mustn't begin by 
making you vain! Oh dear! I wish to-day was to-morrow. 

Your Metissa. 


THE LAST STRAW. 

I pon’r agree with grousing, and I trust [ shall escape any 

Desire to pick a quarrel with an egg at fivepence ha’ penny; 

I'm quite prepared to recognise that no persuasive charm ‘ll 
aid 

In getting from a grocer either cheese or jam or marmalade; 

I brave the brackish bacon and refrain from ever uttering 

Complaints about the margarine that on my bread I'm 
buttering ; 

I'm not unduly bored with Cuartie Cuapti on the cinema 

And view serenely miners agitating for their minima ; 

I sit with resignation in a study stark and shivery, 

Desiderating coal with little hope of its delivery ; 

I realise that getting into tram or tube’s improbable 

And pardon profiteers for robbing ev’ryone that's robable; 

I don’t mind cleaning doorsteps in the view of all ignoble 
eyes 

(Now Mary, my domestic, has decided to demobilise) ; 

Though life is like a poker that you 've handled at the vivid 
end 

And all my wretched companies have ceased to pay a 
dividend— 

All these and other worries, though they ‘re very near the 
limit, I 

Maintain that I can face with philosophic equanimity ; 

But, when I by my family and fond and fussy friends am 
asked 

To trot about in public with my features influenza-masked, 

My sense of humour wrings from me (or possibly a lack 
of it) 

The ~~ of the camel at the straw that breaks the back 
of it. 








Reconstruction in London. 
Extract from a recent novel :— 
“She sat at her desk and, without any palpable hesitation, wrote 


to Stanley asking him to meet her within an hour by the bridge over 
the Serpentine in St. James’s Park.” 
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Infatuated Little Boy. “1 wish You CAME TO OUR 
Little Girl. “MOTHER SAYS IT'S TOO HIGH.” 








A GENTLE HINT. 
Tae Corps Commander paced thoughtfully down the street 


of a half-ruined village in France and his thoughts were 


pleasant ; for he alone amongst all other Corps Commanders 
was the owner of acow. There was no other cow in the 
whole army nearer than G.H.Q., and he pictured the envy 
of brother Generals when he invited them to come in and 
have a glass of milk. 

The Assistant Provost-Marshal stood at his office window 
and gazed out upon his garden. His thoughts were also 
pleasant, for the garden belonged to him by right of billet 
law, and in the garden grew strawberries rich and ripe. 

The A.P.M. pictured the envy of brother A.P.M.’s when 
he should ask them to a strawberry feast. 

The Corps Commander’s thoughtful wanderings took 
him by chance through the A.P.M.’s garden, and as he 
walked he stooped now and again and picked some of the 
sacred fruit, 

The A.P.M. swelled with impotent anger, for the Corps 
Commander was known to be “hot stuff,” and nobody 
had told him “ not to do it” for a very long time. 

That night the A.P.M, sought the company of his friend 
the R.I. officer and told his troubles. 

The R.E, officer had been a journalist before the War and 
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CHURCH. WHyY DON’T you?” 


I. L. B. “Is THat atu? Wet, I'LL speak To Dappy, AND I’M SURE HE'LL FIX THAT UP ALL RIGHT." 








had learnt to say and write rude things without offence. 
He was also the owner of wood and paint and brushes. 
The next morning a large notice-board reared its head 
above the scarlet fruit of the strawberry bed :— 
ANYONE FOUND PICKING THESE STRAWBERRIES 
WILL HAVE HIS Cow SHOT. 








‘* Express Train to the Orient. 

The itinerary will include London, Paris, Vallorbe, Lausanne, the 
Simpleton, Milan, Trieste and beyond. The first train is fixed to 
leave Paris on April 15.”—Provincial Paper. 

“All Fools’ Day” would have been more appropriate for 
the “ Simpleton”’ route. 





The following advertisement appeared in a French pro- 
vincial paper :— ‘a . 

pal “Take Krre! 

Ask always the interchanging thooth made by this inventors in this 
mastery. The interchanging tooth is able for any people and it is 
very good and not dear. 

The imperfections of the mouth, resulting of a bad dentition, are 
stricken away by the application of the interchanging Thooth. That 
toolh it is not expensive and you can changed in five minuts if it broked. 


Gives you all guarontees of perfect natural immitation, ENGLISH 
SPOKEN.” 





{Aprin 9, 1919. 








But, as you may have remarked, not invariably written. 
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| CRAMPING HIS STYLE. | 
| Batis Lion: “I’M GETTING A BIT TIRED OF THIS LADY. AFTER ALL, I 4M A || 
| LION, AND NOT AN ASS.” | 
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Monday, March 31st.—Colonel Wit- 
piAM THorNE has the credit of eliciting 
from the Government the most hopeful 
statement about Peace which has yet 
been made. To the hon. and gallant 
Member's suggestion that May Ist 
| should be declared a general holiday, 
if Peace was signed before that date, 


| 
| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| 


Mr. Newsovutp in a maiden speech de- 
clared that what West Leyton had said 
yesterday England would say to-morrow. 
But it was noticeable that not one of 
| the opponents of the Bill was unwilling 
| to give the Government the powers they 
required if they were really necessary. 

Mr. Cxurcuit revealed himself in 
a new réle as a financier, and proved 
to his own satisfaction that the Army 


Mr. Bonar Law replied that it would 
be considered. perly manipulated, work out at little 
It is fortunate that the PagLiament- | more than a fourth of thatamount. Be- 
ary Secrerary TO THE Boarp or Trape | tween now and the Budget Mr. Cnam- 
possesses a most imper- 
| turbable character. He is 
daily bombarded with the 
most diverse questions re- 
garding the effects of the 
Government's fiscal policy. 
The paper manufacturers 
| are being ruined because 
paper is being allowed in; 
| export traders are suffering 
| because glass bottles are 
| kept out; the textile trades 
cannot compete with their 
foreign rivals because of 
the high price of olive-oil. 
But for all inquirers Mr. 
BripGEMAN has a soft an- 
swer, delivered in level 
tones, discouraging further 
catechism. 

A delightful inconsist- 
ency is one of Lord Henry 
CAVENDISH - BENTINCK’S 
many claims upon the 
affection of the House. 
Not long ago he wrote a 
book in praise of Toryism 
as a democratic creed ; so it 
was perfectly natural that 
when Mr. Ceci, Harms- 
wortH(a Coalition Liberal) 
had explained that law and 
order must be restored be- 
fore an inquiry could use- Peace. “Ir vou'RE 
fully be held into the causes For i'm L 3. QUEEN OF THE May, Bonar; I'M 
of the Egyptian riots Lord a ae eee 
Henry should burst out with, “ When); BERLAIN might do worse than get his 
will my hon. friend begin to apply | versatile colleague to explain away the 
Liberal principles ?" | National Debt. 

Mr. Borromuey is the latest convert Tuesday, April 1st.—Twenty years 
to “P.R.,” as the result of a mock-|ago there used to be a not infrequent 
election in which he came out top of} headline in Zhe Times, “The Dake of 
the poll, with the Prime Murxister| Devonshire on Technical Education,” 
second, Mr. HoaGe third, and Messrs.| which always struck on my frivolous 
3ALFOUR and AsQuiTH among the “also| spirit with a touch of infinite prose. 
ran;” but Mr. Bonar Law, whocan be|It is the same nowadays, I regret 
very dense when he likes, did not see|to say, with a Lords’ debate on the 
in that an argument for the general} national resources. The Upper House 
adoption of the system. lis filled with eminent financiers—men 

The “Wee Frees” made a last and! who think in millions and who under 
| unavailing attempt to defeat the new | our glorious Constitution may not pro- 
Military Service Bill. Mr. Grorae| posean expenditure of sixpence without 
THORNE, Major Harwarp and others|the consent of Tom, Dick and Harry 
made great play with the Prime Mrv- in the Commons—and they all talk the 


istERr's “No Conscription" pledge, and | most excellent good sense. But whether 


Estimates of £506,500,000 would, if pro- 
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THE PROMISE OF MAY. 











WAKING, CALL ME EARLY, CALL ME EARLY, 





such unimpeachable truisms as that 
“this huge Debt is going to be a 
terrible handicap to this country” 
(Lord Lanspowne), or that “ what 
applies to private credit and private 
economy may be in the main taken to 
apply to public economy and also to 
public credit " (Lord Crewe), are going 
to have much effect upon the demands 
of the Labour Party, to whom they 
were directly addressed, I am rather 
inclined to doubt. 

It is refreshing to note, however, that 
the Commons had a brief spasm of 
economy. Under the fi- 
nancial resolution of the 
Ways and Communica- 
tions Bill the new Minister 
would have had almost un- 
limited powers of initiating 
great enterprises without 
the consent of Parliament. 
Mr. R.J. McNeut alluded 
(without acknowledgment 
to Mr. Punch) to the hero 
of Eric ; or, Little by Little, 
and urged that not even 
“a Napoleon of adminis- 
tration” ought to be 


cheque, He rather spoilt 
a good case by referring 
to the new Minister's 
financial relations with his 
late employers, the North- 
Eastern Railway; but his 
argument was so far suc- 
cessful that Mr, Bonar 
Law undertook first that 
a Treasury watchdog 
should be permanently 
installed in the new Min- 
istry, with instructions to 
bark whenever he saw any 
sign of extravagance; and, 
secondly, that the Minister 
should not have power to 
Bonar peak, initiate any enterprise in- 
TO BE QUEEN yolving large expenditure 

—he suggested a million 
as a moderate limit—without the direct 
sanction of Parliament. 

After this achievement Members felt 
that a rest was necessary. So the 
Housing Bill was postponed, and after 
two or three Scottish Bills had received 
a second reading the House counted 
itself out, and Members went to their 
dinners feeling as comfortably virtuous 


as the Boy Scout who has done his good | 


deed for the day. 

Wednesday, April 2nd.—The unem- 
ployment donation was the theme of 
innumerable inquiries. The Minister 
or Lanour was forced to admit that 
Parliament had at present furnished 
him with no direct authority to spend 
a million or so a week on this form of 
out-door relief, but hoped that it would 
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be kind enough to do so when the 
Appropriation Bill came along. A 
statement that in Ireland men were 
coming for their donation in motor- 
cars aroused the sympathy of Mr. Jack 
Joxns, who said that surely they were 
entitled to an occasional ride, but did 
not go so far as to suggest that the 
Government should organise a service 
of cars to be at their disposal. 

A suggestion to incorporate in the 
Army Annual Bill one of Dora’s most 
stringent regulations for the preven- 
tion of criticism upon military matters 
aroused much indignation. Mr. Bren 
| Tiuuerr observed that, if it were re- 
| tained, Lord Norraenirre, Mr. Bor- 
rominy and even Sir Huyry 
Davzien might soon be 
conducting their various 
journals from a prison-cell. 
This possibility may have 
mitigated but it did not 
wholly remove the objec- 
tions to the clause, which 
Mr. Cuvurcnicr ultimately 
withdrew. 

A debate on the popular 
theme, “ Make German 
Pay!’ was initiated by Col. 
Craupe Lowrner, who not 
long ago produced a specific 
scheme for extracting 
twenty-five thousand mil- 
lions from the enemy— a 
scheme which by its uncon- 
ventional handling of the 
rules of arithmetic excited 
the amazed admiration of 
professional financiers. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Boyar Law, as ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was jealous because he had 
not thought of it first. At 
uny rate he subjected the 
plan to so much caustic 
criticism that Col. Lowrner, having 
appealed in vain for the protection of 
his namesake in the Chair, walked out 
of the House. 

Thursday, April 3rd.—Some of Na- 
POLEON’S many complaints of his treat- 
ment at St. Helena concerned the cost 
and quality of his food. The exile of 
Amerongen need have no fears on that 
score should the Allies decide to remove 
him to Longwood, for the present 
Governor has been so successful in 
keeping down the price of foodstuffs 
that the merchants of the island have 
| petitioned for his recall. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THR EXCHEQUER 
has so far relaxed his non-possumus atti- 
tude on the joint income-tax question 
as to consent to receive a deputation of 
Members interested, and even to allow 
them to be accompanied by a small 
namber of ladies. Mr. Cuawpernaty, by 
the way, has exchanged his hereditary 








F ————————— 








monocle for a pair of ordinary specta- 
cles, which may account for his taking 
a less one-sided view of this question. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor now enjoys the 
distinction of being the “ Father”’ of the 
House of Commons, having sat there 
uninterruptedly since the General Elec 
tion of 1880. Perhaps his new dignity 
sits rather heavily on his youthful 
spirit, for his speech on the Irish Esti- 
mates was painfully lugubrious. He 
took some comiort from a statement 
in The Times that “ We are all Home 
Rulers now,” but asa veteran journalist 
he is probably aware that what The 
Times says to-day it will not necessarily 
say to-morrow. 











Treasury Bulldog (to Minister of Transportation). * Lat 


“Leave politics alone and give us 
decent houses for our people and better 
education for our children” was Sir 
Epwarp Carson’s prescription for 
invalid Erin; and Mr. 1AN MacrpHerson, 
making his first speech as Chief 
Secretary, indicated that he meant to 
apply it. But the patient is suffering 
from so many disorders at present that 
she must have a tonic—with iron in 
it—-before her Constitution can be re- 
garded as completely restored. 








P. B. 


Ort when the world was bent 
Solely on killing 

Heard we in Parliament 
Pemberton billing. 

Now the Dove hovers near, 
Now the League's brewing, 

May we not hope to hear 





PEMBERTON cooing ? 











MACEDONIA. 


Tue Allies having won the War, and 
myself having been released from the 
hands of the Hun, I spent a happy 
repatriation leave, and began to think 
about soldiering again. My orders 
were to rejoin my reserve unit in the 
North of England. 

Before the time came, however, a 
friend of mine, an educational staff 
offi¢er in Ireland, wrote to me and 
suggested that I should go over and 
give him the assistance of my superior 
intelligence. 
delighted. He then wrote :— 

‘My prark K——-,—I am so pleased 
that you are willing to come 
over to Macedonia and help 
Office for a week's extension 
of leave, by which time my 
application for you will pro- 
bably have filtered through, 
That will save you the 


serve unit.” 


lent plan and went to the 
War Office to see about it, 

After the customary wait 
I was granted a few mo- 
ments of a Statt Officer's 
precious time. 

“What do you want?” 
said the Staff Officer. He 
seemed used to meeting 














dently bred contempt. 

I humbly explained. 

‘‘ Have you got a written 
authority to support your 
upplication ?”’ he asked. 

I produced my friend's 
letter, which was endorsed 
with the stamp of his Command Head- 
quarters, 

The Staff Officer, standing (not out 
of politeness, I am sure), read the letter. 
Then he looked up, suspicion in his eye 
and in the cock of his head. 

“T don’t understand this,” he said. 
“You told me you wanted to go to 
Ireland. This letter distinctly refers to 
your going to Macedonia.” 

Macedonia!” I echoed (1 had for- 
gotten my friend’s Biblical way of 
expressing himself). 

“ Yes, Macedonia,” snapped the Staff 
Officer. “ Balkans, isn’t it? Some- 
thing to do with Salonika?” _ 

‘‘ Macedonia!” I repeated, still mys 
tified. 

“ Yes, yes—Macedonia,” he snapped, 
obviously suspecting me of trying to 
obtain a week's leave on false pretences. 
“Here it is, in black and white, ‘80 





pleased that you are willing to come 





I thought this an exeel- | 


ee 
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I replied that I would be | 


us. You had better ask War | 


trouble of rejoining your re- | 


people who wanted things, | 
and familiarity had evi- | 
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Mugistiate. “BUT WHAT WERE YOU DOING TO ALLOW A MAN OF THE PRISONER'S PHYSIQUE TO GIVE YOU A BLACK BYE?” 
Constable. “ON THE MORNING OF ToOspay, THE Fimsr oF Aprin, Your worsHIP, I Was ON pOOTY OUTSIDE THE ‘DooK oi 
| WELLINGTON’® PUBLIC-’OUSE, WHEN, AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE PRISONER, MY ATTENTION WAS DRAWN TO SOMETHIN’ THAT WASN'S | 
| THERE. 'E THEN ‘iT ME.” 
| - ——— — — _ _ Oe 
| | SS - — -——- sshd 
over to Macedonia : na hel pus.’ Idon't The instructions to Norrueiirer from 
| understand this at all.’ PHE LETTERS THAT COUNT. Boney, 
| | He handed me the letter. Then [) ‘Meanwhile one sighs for the letters which The comments of SHAKSPEARE on 
| | realised what was amiss. My friend | do not exist."—€, K, 8., in “The Sphere.” SHaw, 
| had not reckoned with the War Office. | [| vpyor have felt any hunger Co.umpus’s hints to Marconi, | 
| | They call a spade a spade in W — \part from my shortage of gold, Tom Huanss’s to young ALBe 
| | (unless they refer toit as “shovels, one. For the spoils of the autograpli- Wavan, 
! | | “Oh,” said I, “Isee. Yes, Macedoni: . paeaen. 3 m Ox a letter to cheer her supporter 
} I ‘3° cialis . Te ona 5 , - ' ee 98 -f . | 
| Slight misunderstanding. It’s written} ‘The screeds of the sages of old: _In Cuar.orte’s own delicate fist, | 
| from Iveland all right. There's the} By envy unvexed and unsmitten Enclosing ber photo to Suorrrn 
| Irish a + nen ae gee, on ib. *( ome} study the eonnoisseur’s list, A letter which does not exist. 
aver to Macedonia and help us.’ Bib-) But Ts gh for the letters unwritten, For relics of this sort I hanker 
A | ical phrase. St. Paun, you know.| Or those that no longer exist , nm 4} a off, ; 
> | | Just a figure of speech. My frien | ae Ger Sxist. For these, when they ’re offered for | 
. ~~. ’ . sale, 
meant it metaphorically. The notes, for example, that Hector 
; ; y : I will bey overdrafts from my banker | 
} ” The devil he did, bai ked the Staff | De ate h ed to his Andromache, And hot hh» liber: ) % 2 | 4 y vu ke j 
£ man. “ Then why the blazes didn’t he| When, tied to a troublesome sector, » a ~aetgtie 
| epee For the arts of the Doves and the | 
| say so? Hat He couldn't get home to his tea; LODGES 
_Of course, why didu’t he say so”| Or the messages Cassar kept sending Ave send to contribute new arial | 
p | | Very stupid of him, One can't be too} To pacify QUEEN CLRoPar, To SorHeBy’s mills and to eins » 
i } » ; A t Si ( ( si 5S 
f | literal in dealing with the War Ofiice, |W hen, simply from fear of offending In the letters whieh do nok extel 
th: ut notorious fount of clear and orderly} The mob, he avoided her flat. : 
I | | diction. ; ' 
‘ | My plan nearly went West, and I was But even more impetus giving, An Aid to Genuflexion. 
| nearly sent East. It was only the} More apt to inspire and refresh, “The Rev. ——, minister of —— UV, | 
’ Headquarters’ stamp that turned the| the letters addressed to the living |Church, was yesterday presented with pulpit | 
] ‘ e 6 - a t} . ti . | robes, hassock, hood and ec: ap by his congrega 
) Scale In my favour. | By writers bo more In the tesh— tion." —Seoteh Paper. 
’ It was lucky for my friend that The epistles to Wincox from Sa#eLiKy ‘ 
0 ultimately got leave to help him in # ir me. n Lanpor to Mrs. Joun Laxe, “Schools of eokery are being ‘snowed’ | 
3. educational duties. Clearly he is him-| From Swirt to Miss Mariz Corgui, | wder with applications.”-—Evenmg Paper. | 
° self sadly lacking in the very rudiments| From Pore to Sir THomas Haus. | We ourselves call almost every day to 
e| ) of official culture. CAINE; ask for more eokery. 
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““BOTCHES.,” 
An Apres ror Gop-PARENTS. 


For many years the village of Chailey, 
in Sussex—famous topographically for 
possessing that conical tree which is 
said to mark the centre of the county, 
and for a landmark windmill of dazzling 
whiteness—has been famous sociolo- 
gically for its Heritage Craft Schools 
of crippled boys and girls. Among the 
ameliorative institutions of this country 
none has a finer record than these 
schools, where ever since 1897 the work 
of converting helplessness into help- 
fulness has been going bravely on. 
Entering as complete dependents, the 
inmates leave fully equipped to earn 
their living unassisted, the boys chiefly 
as carpenters, and the girls as needle- 





themselves to possess faculties of which 
they had no notion. There is even an 
armless billiard-player among them ; 
and I could not wish him a happier 
setting for the exercise of his skill. For 
here is one of the finest Y.M.C.A. 
recreation halls in the country, with a 
view of the South Downs that probably 
no other can boast. Whether or not the 
method of learning from a young cripple 
the art of being an old one is novel, I 
cannot say, but it has been proved to be 
eminently successful; and one of its 
attractions is the pride taken not only 
in their mature pupils by the immature 
masters but in the boys by the men. 
Meanwhile, what became of the 
boys whose nest was thus invaded? 
(The Girls’ School and Babies’ Mon- 





tessori School is half-a-mile away.) 





and the founder also of the Guild of 
Brave Poor Things and the Guild of 
Play—Mrs. C. W, Kiumins—who in her 
quiet practical way is probably as good 
a friend as London ever had—it had 
long been one of her dreams that the 
word “cripple” should be enlarged from 
its narrower meaning to include the 
crippled mind no less than the crippled 
limbs. In her work in Southwark, 
where the Guild of the Brave Poor 
Things began, she has seen too many 
children stunted and enfeebled by lack 
of pure food and fresh air, who would 
under better conditions grow naturally 
into health and strength and even 
power : “ little mothers" taxed beyond 
their capacity by thoughtless parents, 
and all the other types of “cripple” 
which the mean streets of a great city 





women. In some cases 
the cures effected have 
_ been remarkable. In the 

late Warseven-and-twenty 

Guild boys fought in the 
ranks, four of whom were 
killed and are now proudly 
| commemorated on the 
wall of the School church. 

This contribution of 
fighting men, together 
with a certain activity in 
| munition-making, is not, 
however, Chailey’s only 
share in the War, for the 
Government are using its 
experience for the educa- 
tion of cripples of a larger 
growth. The boys have, in 
short, surrendered their 
comfortable old quarters 
| —now transferred toa War 
Hospital, named, after the 
_Heritage’s chief patron, 





Foreman, ‘“‘1 WAs A BIT DISAPPOINTED, SiR. 
AS MY YOUNG FLORRIE. 
HOURS, AND NEVER ONCE CROSSED ‘IS ’ANDS.” 





_~- 
Employer (who has given his foreman a ticket for Pianoforte Recital). 
“AND HOW DID YOU ENJOY THE MUSIC LAST NIGHT?” 


WuHy, ’E PLAYED THERE 


’"E WASN'T ‘ARF AS GOOD 
FOR CLOSE ON TWO 


can only tooeasily produce, 
If a house at Chailey or 
near by could be found or 
built where this wasted 
material might be nourish- 
ed into happy efliciency, 
———| how splendid! Such was 
the desire of the founder, 
and it is now within sight 
of fruition; for, through 
the generosity of a friend 
of the Heritage, the house 
has been acquired and is 
ready for occupation, 
Strange are the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune; stranger 
the links in the chain of 
life. CLAUDE and ALICE 
AsKEw, who wrote popu- 
lar serial novels in the 
daily papers, lived in a 
rambling old home at 
Wivelstield Green, in Sus- 
sex, known as “ Botches.” 








| the Princess Louise Special Military 
| Surgical Hospital—to companies of 

maimed soldiers, who aresent toChailey 

to learn how much of usefulness and fun 
| can still remain when limbs are miss- 

ing; and, by a charming inspiration, 
| their teachers in this great lesson are 
the boys themselves. It is no doubt 
encouraging for a soldier who has lost 
both arms to be told by a kindly and 
enthusiastic visitor at his bedside that 
all will be well, and he will be able to 
mapvage without them; but a certain 
measure of scepticism and despair may 
remain to darken his waking hours. 
But when a little fellow in precisely 
the same plight shows him how the 
disabilities have been conquered, his 
| zest in life begins to return. Seeing is 

believing, and believing means new 
| endeavour. The result is that the 
| crippled soldiers at Chailey, taught by 
| the crippled boys, have n trans- 
, formed into happy and active men, and 


| not a few of them have discovered 


They immediately showed what they 
are made of by themselves erecting on 
the ground beside the windmill a series 
of Kitchener huts. There they sleep 
and eat, coming hobbling down to head- 
quarters for carpentering and to per- 
form their strange new duties as guides, 
philosophers and friends. 

Another development in the Chailey 
scheme of altruism that arose from the 
War was, as readers of Punch will no 
doubt remember, the sudden estab- 
lishment of the St. Nicholas Home for 
child victims of the air-raids. So sud- 
den was it that within seven days of 
the inception of the idea a house had 
been found and furnished, a staff en- 
gaged and a number of the beds were 
occupied. Here, throughout the last 
years of the War, terrified children 
were soothed back to serenity and a 
sense of security in the sky above. 

And now for “ Botches.” It had 
long been one of the many aspirations 





of the founder of the Heritage Schools, 








This they enlarged and modernised; 
they developed the gardens and filled 
the grass with bulbs. Then came the 
War. Mr. and Mrs. Askew threw them- 
selves into foreign work, and on one of 
their voyages were drowned through 
an enemy torpedo, and “ Botches . 
became tenantless. It is ‘‘ Botches” 
which has now been given to the 
Heritage for the reception of Southwark 
children. 

For the peopling and maintenance of 
the Homea novel and very pretty device 
has been invented. Everyone has heard 
of the marraines of France during the 
War—those ladies who made them- 
selves responsible each for the comfort 
of a poilu, sending him gifts of food 
and cigarettes, writing him letters and 
so forth. It is the marraine—or god- 
mother—system which is being adopted 
and adapted for“ Botches.” The house 
can accommodate fifty children, and 
as many godmothers or god{athers are 
needed, each of whom will be respon- 
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sible for one child for a year, at a mini- | 
mum cost of fifty pounds. The Duchess | 
of Marisoroven, who has just been | 
elected a Southwark County Councillor, 
was the first to accept this honourable 
privilege, and other ladies and gentle- 
men have already joined her; but there 
are still many vacancies. Mr. Punch, 
who has very great pleasure in giving | 
publicity to Mrs. Kiwains’s most ad- | 
mirable scheme, would be proud indeed | 
if the other godparents were found | 
among his readers. All 
tions on the subject should be a 
dressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Miss | 
A. C. Reyne, the Heritage Craft | 
Schools, Chailey, Sussex. 
* Botches,” it should be added, is not | 
to be the Home’s final name. The final 
name—something descriptive of tl 
work before it and its ideal of restora- 
ation—has yet to be found. Perhaps} 
some of Mr. Puncl’s readers have sug- | 
gestions. 


communhica- 
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“NAVAL SQUADRON IN ROME 
Rome, Sunday 
The special Brazilian naval squadron 
prising the cruiser Bahia and four destroyers 
under the command of Admiral Defrontin 
arrived to-day.”—Evening Paper. 


| Like the British Army, it looks as if th 
| Brazilian Navy can “ go anywhere.” | 
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A WASTED TALENT. 
Fresn knowledge of a varied kind 
While in the army I acquired, 
Some useful, whieh I didn’t mind, 
And much that made me tired; 

But one result was undesigned ; 

It cost me neither toil nor care: 
Swiftly and surely, with the ease 
Of drinking beer or shelling peas, 

War taught me how to swear, 





The hardiest soldier shook like} 
froth, 
And even mules were paralysed 
To hear me voice my. wrath ; 
Unhappy he and l advised 
Who dared withstand when I re- 
viled ; 
Have | not seen a whole platoon 
Wilt and grow pale and almost swoon 
When I was really wild? 


| 

Widely my power was recognised ; 
y my} g 

’ 


| 
| 


But now those happy days are past; 
A mild civilian once again, 

I dare not even whisper oe tos 
If something gives me pain; 

Barred are those curses, surging fast, 
That swift and stinging repartee ; 

Instead of words that peal and crash 

I brea ous “ Dash!” 
O 1* 


me. 





the a soft innoc) 





murmur, “ Dearie 
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Yet sometimes still, when on the rack 
And past all due forbearance tried, 
The ancient fierce desire comes back, 
I seem to boil inside; 
And then I take a hefty sack, 
I place my head within, and thus 
Loose off, in some secluded niche, 
A deep, whole-hearted, grateful, rich, 
Sustained, delirious cuss. 








The Slump in Monarchy, 
From a publisher's advertisement :— 





THE PRICE OF 
A THRONE 


1/6 Neri 





“The scratching of the hydroplane Suta- 
rise for the Atlantic Flight Stakes must rs 
her captain to change his name from Sunstedt 
to Sunsttd.” laper. 

We fear the printer did not appreciate 
the sub-editor’s humour, 


Provinces il 


“ Until they get a barber the Islington Board 
of Guardians are employing a gardener to do 
hair-cutting and shaving work in his spare 
time at eration of 1s. 3d. per hour,” 

Daily Express. 


But we understand that he is oxpected 
to provide his own scythe, 
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| THE OLD SHIPS. 


| Tuey called ‘em from the breakers’ yards, the shores of 


Dead Men's Bay, 


From coaling wharves the wide world round, red - rusty 


where they lay, 


And chipped and caulked and scoured and tarred and sent 


‘em on their way. 


It didn’t matter what they were nor what they once had 
been 


| They cleared the decks of harbour-junk and scraped the 


stringers clean 
And turned ’em out to try their luck with the mine and 
submarine... 


With a seatter o’ piteh and a plate or two, 
And she’s fit for the risks o’ war-— 

Fit for to carry a freight or two, 
The same as she used before; 

To carry a cargo here and there, 

And what she carries she don’t much care. 

Boxes or barrels or baulks or bales, 

Coal or cotton or nuts or nails, 

Pork or pepper or Spanish beans, 

Mules or millet or sewing-machines, 

Or a trifle o’ lumber from Hastings Mill .. . 

She's carried ’em all and she ‘ll carry ‘ern still, 
The same as she’s done before. 


| And some were waiting for a freight, aud some were laid 

away, 

_ And some were liners that had broke all records in their 
day, 

And some were common eight-knot tramps that couldn't 
make it pay. 


And some were has-been sailing cracks of famous old 


renown, 

Had logged their eighteen easy when they ran their easting 
down 

With cargo, mails and passengers bound South from London 
Town . 


With a handful or two o’ ratline stuff, 
And she’s fit for to sail once more ; 

She's rigged and she’s ready and right enough, 
The same as she was before ; 

The same old ship on the same old road 

She ’s always used and she 's always knowed, 

For there isn’t a blooming wind can blow 

In all the latitudes, high or low, 

Nor there isn’t a kind of sea that rolls, 

From both the Tropics to both the Poles, 

But she’s knowed ‘em all since she sailed sou’ Spain, 

She's weathered the lot, and she'll do it again, 
The same as she's done before. 


And oti steam or coasting craft, the big ships with the 
small, 
The barges which weve steamers once, the hulks that once 
were tall, 
They wanted tonnage cruel bad, and so they fetched ‘em all. 


And some went out as fighting-craft and shipped a fighting 
crew, 
But most they tramped the same old road they always 
_ used to do, 
With a crowd of merchant-sailormen, as might be me or 
you... 


With a lick o° paint and a bucket o’ tar, 
And she’s fit for the seas once more, 


To carry the Duster near and far, 
The same as she used before ; 
The same old Rag on the same old round, 
Bar Light vessel and Puget Sound, 
Brass and Bonny and Grand Bassam, 
Both the Rios and Rotterdam— 
Dutch and Dagoes, niggers and Chinks, 
Palms and fire-flies, spices and stinks— 
Portland (Oregon), Portland (Maine), 
She ’s been there once and she'll go there again, 
The same as she’s been before. 


x : 
Tyne— 


and the mine, 
By storm or calm, by night or day, from Longships light 
to Line. 


With a bomb or a mine or a bursting shell, 

And she'll follow the seas no more, 
She 's fetched and carried and served you well, 

The same as she’s done before— 
They ‘ve fetched and carried and gone their way, 
As good ships should and as brave men may. . . 
And we'll build ‘em still, and we ’ll breed ’em again, 
The same good ships and the same good men, 

The same—the same 

before ! C. F. 8. 


A FIRST-CLASS MISDEMEANANT. 


Cozens has a conscience—a conformist conscience 
is a first-class season-ticket holder. 

The other morning we were travelling up to town 
together as usual. He was evidently bursting with the 
anticipatory pride of telling me something very much to 
his credit. Presently, at a gap in my reading, he said :— 





and 


return.” 

“ What on earth for?’’ Lexpostulated. ‘ You ‘ve already 
paid the company once by taking out a season; why pay 
twice? And anyhow it’s only the Government.” 

“It's the first duty of a citizen to obey the laws of his 
country,’’ he proclaimed sententiously. 

“Oh, all right; but you'll never get your money back 

~not from the Government. Besides, you could easily 
have got through without a ticket.” 

“ How?” 

“ By taking out your note-case at the barrier and show- 
ing the girl the back of a Bradbury. Dazzled by the display 
of so much wealth, she'd pass you without a murmur.” 

“A miserable subterfuge,” Cozens protested. 

“Or you and I might walk up to the barrier deep in con- 
versation. I should then get in front, and the examiner 
would pull me up for my ticket. I should fumble before 
producing my season. Meantime you would have passed 
beyond recall.” 

“] simply couldn't do it.” 

“Or why not pay at the barrier, if you musi pay?” 

“Yes, and lose the return ticket rate. How should I get 
down to-night?” 

“That's easy. Buy a platform ticket. The man at the 
gate at home will pass you; he knows you.” 

* All underhand work,” said Cozens. “It's much more 
dignified to buy a ticket.” 

Just then a travelling inspector entered our carriage. 

* Tickets, gentlemen, please!” 

And Cozens, looking supremely undignified, produced a 








third-class return, and tried to explain. 











Their bones are strewed to every tide from Torres Strait to 


God's truth, they ve paid their blooming dues to the tin-fish | 


“1 left my season at home this morning, so I bought a | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 
| 
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the same as we've done 


| 
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| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr, Compton MAcKENzIx gives us in Sylvia and Michael 
(SECKER) a continuation—I hesitate to say a conclusion— 
of the adventures of that amazing heroine, Sylvia Scarlett, 
which, being not a sequel but a second volume, needs some 
familiarity with the first for its full enjoyment. Not that 
anyone even meeting Sylvia for the first time in mid- 
course could fail to be intrigued by the astounding things 
that are continually happening to her. The variety and 
piquancy of these events and the general brilliance of Mr. 
Mackenzie's colouring must keep the reader alert, curious, 
scandalized (perhaps), but always expectant. His scheme 
starts with an invigorating plunge (as one might say, off 
the deep end) into the cabaret society of Petrograd in 1914, 
where Sylvia and the more than queer company at the 
pension of Mére Gontran are surprised by the outbreak of 
war. Incidentally, Mére Gontran herself, with her cats, 
whose tails wave in the gloom “like seaweed,” and her 
tawdry spiritualism—*“key-hole peeping at infinity" the 
heroine (or the author) rather happily calls it—is one of the 
least forgettable figures in the galaxy. I have no space to 
indicate what turns of this glittering kaleidoscope even- 
tually bring Sylvia and Michael together during the Serbian 
retreat, though there are scenes upon which I should like 
to dwell, notably that of the death of Guy Hazlewood, an 
incident whose admirable restraint shows Mr. MacKkENzIE 
at his best. One question I have to ask, and that is how 
has Sylvia learnt to imitate so bewilderingly the manner- 
isms of Michael? Her soliloquies especially might have 
come straight from the first volume of Sinister Street, so 
much more do they suggest the cloistered adolescence of 
Carlington Road than a development from her own feverish 














Little Girl (reading poster). “Ou, MUMMY, 18N’T THAT VULGAR? OUGHTN’T THEY TO PUT ‘PERSPIRED LABOUR’ ?' 
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J 
youth. While I cannot pretend that she has for me the | 
compelling vitality of Jenny Pearl, her adventures certainly 
make (for those who are not too nice about the morals or | 
the conversation of their company) an exhilarating, even | 
intoxicating entertainment, the end of which is, I am glad | 
to think, still remote. 
¥ 

The publishers, in their preface to Mr. Huan Srenver’s | 
new novel, The Seekers (Coutts), led me to believe that 
it was written with the object of denouncing the dangers | 
and the frauds of spiritualism. This, however, is by no 
means the case. To be sure the first few chapters do 
contain an account of a séance, which serves not so much 
to lay bare the mysteries of spiritualism as to bring together 
a few of the characters in the novel. From that point 
onward there is nothing more about spooks, save for an 
oceasional reference. It is when the dramatis persone 
have been well collected in and about a Yorkshire vicarage 
that things really get a move on and begin to hum. No 
reader is entitled to complain of a lack of excitement; the 
mortality, indeed, is almost Shakspearean. Rudge,a medium, 
who must not be confused with our old friend, Mr. Sludge, 
perishes in a snowstorn. John Havering batters in the 
head of Hubert Kenyon, and later on commits suicide, while 
Beaufort, a Labour leader, is wrongfully charged with the 
murder of Hubert and barely escapes with his life. Every- 
thing however ends comparatively well, owing to a strong 
female interest. Mr. Spenper is usually a careful workman, 
but sometimes his sentences get the better of him, Here 
is one such: “ She wondered if Peter, who must have seen 
Mary as he came into the vicarage disappear into the study, 
had gone in, hoping to find her there as he left the house.” 
It is not often however that Mr. Srenver leaves his clauses 
to fight it out together like that. 
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| To carry the Duster near and far, 

} THE OLD SHIPS. The same as she used before; 

| Tusy called ‘em from the breakers’ yards, the shores of The same old Rag on the same old round, 
Dead Men's Bay, Bar Light vessel and Puget Sound, 
From coaling wharves the wide world round, red - rusty Brass and Bonny and Grand Bassam, 
where they lay, Both the Rios and Rotterdam— 


And chipped and caulked and scoured and tarred and sent 
‘em on their way. 


It didn’t matter what they were nor what they once had 
been, 

| They cleared the decks of harbour-junk and scraped the 
stringers clean 

| And turned ‘em out to try their luck with the mine and 
| submarine... 


With a seatter o’ pitch and a plate or two, 
And she’s fit for the risks o' war-— 
Fit for to carry a freight or two, 
The same as she used before ; 
To carry a cargo here and there, 
And what she carries she don’t much care. 
Boxes or barrels or baulks or bales, 
Coal or cotton or nuts or nails, 
Pork or pepper or Spanish beaus, 
Mules or millet or sewing-machines, 
Or a trifle o’. lumber from Hastings Mill... . 
She's carried ’em all and she ‘Il carry ‘ern still, 
The same as she’s done before. 


| 


| And some were waiting for a freight, aud some were laid 

away, 

| And some were liners that had broke all records in their 
day, 


_And some were common eight-knot tramps tliat couldn't 
make it pay. 


' And some were has-been sailing cracks of famous old 


renown, 
Had logged their eighteen easy when they ran their eastiug 
down 


With cargo, mails and passengers bound South from London 
T > 
own... 


With a handful or two o’ ratline stuff, 
And she’s fit for to sail once more ; 

She's rigged and she’s ready and right enough, 
The same as she was before ; 

The same old ship on the same old road 

She's always used and she 's always knowed, 

For there isn’t a blooming wind can blow 

In all the latitudes, high or low, 

Nor there isn’t a kind of sea that rolls, 

From both the Tropics to both the Poles, 

But she’s knowed ‘em all since she sailed sou’ Spain, 

She 's weathered the lot, and she'll do it again, 
The same as she's done before. 


And = steam or coasting craft, the big ships with the 
small, 

The barges which were steamers once, the hulks that once 
were tall, 

They wanted tonnage cruel bad, and so they fetched ‘em all. 


And some went out as fighting-craft and shipped a fighting 


crew, 
But most they tramped the same old road they always 
_ used to do, 
With a crowd of merchant-sailormen, as might be me or 
you... 


With a lick o’ paint and a bucket o’ tar, 


—————<. 


Dutch and Dagoes, niggers and Chinks, 

Palms and fire-flies, spices and stinks— 

Portland (Oregon), Portland (Maine), 

She ’s been there once and she'll go there again, 
The same as she's been before. 


Their bones are strewed to every tide from Torres Strait to 
Tyne— 

God's truth, they ve paid their blooming dues to the tin-fish 
and the mine, 

By storm or calm, by night or day, from Longships light 
to Line. 





With a bomb or a mine or a bursting shell, 
And she'll follow the seas no more, 
She ’s fetched and carried and served you well, 
The same as she’s done before— 
They ‘ve fetched and carried and gone their way, 
As good ships should and as brave men may .. . 
And we'll build ’em still, and we ’ll breed ‘em again, 
The same good ships and the same good men, 
The same—the same—the same as we've done 
before ! C. F. §. 
| 


A FIRST-CLASS MISDEMEANANT. 


Cozens has a conscience—a conformist conscience 
is a first-class season-ticket holder. 

The other morning we were travelling up to town 
together as usual. He was evidently bursting with the 
anticipatory pride of telling me something very much to 
his credit. Presently, at a gap in my reading, he said :— 

“T left my season at home this morning, so 1 bought a 
return.” 

“ What on earth for?" Lexpostulated. ‘ You ‘ve already 
paid the company once by taking out a season; why pay 
twice? And anyhow it’s only the Government.’ 

“It’s the first duty of a citizen to obey the laws of his 
country,’ he proclaimed sententiously. 

“Oh, all right; but you ‘ll never get your money back 
—not from the Government. Besides, you could easily 
have got through without a ticket.” 

“How?” 

“ By taking out your note-case at the barrier and show- 
ing the girl the back of a Bradbury. Dazzled by the display 
of so much wealth, she'd pass you without a murmur.” 
“A miserable subterfuge,” Cozens protested. 

“Or you and I might walk up to the barrier deep in con- 
versation. I should then get in front, and the examiner 
would pull me up for my ticket. I should fumble before 
producing my season. Meantime you would have passed 
beyond recall.” 

“T simply couldn't do it.” 

“Or why not pay at the barrier, if you must pay?” 

“ Yes, and lose the return ticket rate. How should I get 
down to-night?” 

“That's easy. Buy a platform ticket. The man at the 
gate at home will pass you; he knows you.” 

* All underhand work,” said Cozens. “It’s much more 
dignified to buy a ticket.” 

Just then a travelling inspector entered our carriage. 

“ Tickets, gentlemen, please! ” 

And Cozens, looking supremely undignified, produced a 
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And she's fit for the seas once more, 





third-class return, and tried to explain. 
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| at his best. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Stas of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Compton MAckENzixr gives us in Sylvia and Michael 
(SECKER) a continuation—I hesitate to say a conclusion— 
of the adventures of that amazing heroine, Sylvia Scarlett, 
which, being not a sequel but a second volume, needs some 
familiarity with the first for its full enjoyment. Not that 
anyone even meeting Sylvia for the first time in mid- 
course could fail to be intrigued by the astounding things 
that are continually happening to her. The variety and 
piquancy of these events and the general brilliance of Mr. 
MACKENZIk’s colouring must keep the reader alert, curious, 
scandalized (perhaps), but always expectant. His scheme 
starts with an invigorating plunge (as one might say, off 
the deep end) into the cabaret society of Petrograd in 1914, 
where Sylvia and the more than queer company at the 
pension of Mére Gontran are surprised by the outbreak of 
war. Incidentally, Mére Gontran herself, with her cats, 
whose tails wave in the gloom “like seaweed,” and her 
tawdry spiritualism—‘key-bole peeping at infinity’’ the 
heroine (or the author) rather happily calls it—is one of the 
least forgettable figures in the galaxy. I have no space to 
indicate what turns of this glittering kaleidoscope even- 
tually bring Sylvia and Michael together during the Serbian 
retreat, though there are scenes upon which I should like 
to dwell, notably that of the death of Guy Hazlewood, an 
incident whose admirable restraint shows Mr. MACKENZIE 
One question I have to ask, and that is how 
has Sylvia learnt to imitate so bewilderingly the manner- 
isms of Michael? Her soliloquies especially might have 
come straight from the first volume of Sinister Street, so 
much more do they suggest the cloistered adolescence of 
Carlington Road than a development from her own feverish 
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youth. While I cannot pretend that she has for me the 
compelling vitality of Jenny Pearl, her adventures certainly 
make (for those who are not too nice about the morals or 
the conversation of their company) an exhilarating, even | 
intoxicating entertainment, the end of which is, I am glad | 
to think, still remote. | 





The publishers, in their preface to Mr. Hueu Srenper’s 
new novel, The Seekers (Couutns), led me to believe that 
it was written with the object of denouncing the dangers 
and the frauds of spiritualism, This, however, is by no 
means the case. To be sure the first few chapters do 
contain an account of a séance, which serves not so much 
to lay bare the mysteries of spiritualism as to bring together 
a few of the characters in the novel. From that point 
onward there is nothing more about spooks, save for an 
occasional reference. It is when the dramatis persone 
have been well collected in and about a Yorkshire vicarage 
that things really get a move on and begin to hum. No 
reader is entitled to complain of a lack of excitement; the 
mortality, indeed, is almost Shakspearean. Rudge,a medium, 
who must not be confused with our old friend, Mr, Sludge, 
perishes in a snowstorm. John Havering batters in the 
head of Hubert Kenyon, and later on commits suicide, while 
Beaufort, a Labour leader, is wrongfully charged with the 
murder of Hubert and barely escapes with his life. Every- 
thing however ends comparatively well, owing to a strong 
female interest. Mr. Spenper is usually a careful workman, 
but sometimes his sentences get the better of him. Here 
is one such: “She wondered if Peter, who must have seen 
Mary as he came into the vicarage disappear into the study, 
had gone in, hoping to find her there as he left the house.” 
It is not often however that Mr. SpenpER leaves his clauses 
to fight it out together like that. 
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In The Golden Rope (Last) Mr. J. W. Bropie-Innes has 
tried to combine a tale of mystery and murder with the 
love-story of a man of fifty; and, on the whole, it is a fairly 
successful effort. ‘an Maclean, the middle-aged one who 
tells the tale, was a celebrated artist, and, when he made 
his way to Devon to ya Pontylanyon Castle, he little 
expected to find himself involved in a maze of intrigue and 
adventure. The castle, however, was owned by a lady of 
great but unfortunate possessions. In the first place she 
had a dual personality (and, believe me, it is the very deuce 
to have a dual personality); and, secondly, she possessed 
a crowd of relatives (Austrian) who wanted her estate and 
were ready to remove mountains and men to get it. I know 
nothing of Mr. Maclean's pictures except that I am assured 
by the author that they were exquisitely beautiful, but I do 





book is, in compressed form, a survey of the Indian Empire 
that deserves the epithet “exhaustive”; history, races, relig- 
ious castes and forms of local government are all intimately 
surveyed ; the chapters on the India Office and (especially) 
the army in India will command wide attention both 
among experts and the general public. Naturally the word 
“experts” brings me to the controversial side of the subject, 
the much discussed Montagu-Chelmsford Report, concern- 
ing which the late C.-in-C. holds views that might fairly be 
described as pronounced. Where authorities differ the 
honest reviewer can but record impartially. Really we 
have here the old antagonism between the upholder of one 
school of Imperial thought, fortified by many years’ experi- 
ence of its successful application, and the theories of a 
newer and more experiiental age. Without attempting 





know that Mr, Innes’s own canvas 
suffers from overcrowding, and, 
although I admire the deft way in 
which he handles his embarrass- 
ment of figures, his task would 
have been less complicated and 
my enjoyment more complete if - 
he had managed to do with fewer.| ~ —~—s 
Otherwise 1 can recommend The| - — .--~ h 
Golden Rope both for its exciting . 
episodes, lavish of thrills, and) “-“—“x"_< <> 
for the warning it gives to men eee 

of fifty to stick to their pigments, pie, 
or whatever their stock-in-trade| — ee 
may be. oh 4 + ee 





The Cinderella Man (Hopper 
AND StTouGHtTon), “a romance of 
youth,” by Heren and Epwarp 
CARPENTER, is more suited to the 
ingenuous than the sophisticated 
reader. Its hero is a poet, Tony 
Quintard, very poor and deathly 
proud. The scene is set in New 
York and largely in Tony's attic 
verse-laboratory, which Marjorie, 
the rugged millionaire’s daughter, 
visits by way of the leads in a 
perfectly proper if unconventional 
mood. The idiom occasionally 
soars into realms even higher. 
Thus when Tony's father dies he 
is “summoned by the Great 
Usher of Eternity.” When the 








SS 


Manager of Gasworks (to aeronaut who has just 
had his balloon inflated). “Excuse mr, Sir, But I 
WOULD LIKE YOU TO UNDERSTAND CLEARLY THAT OUR 
TERMS FOR GAS ARE STRICTLY CASH.” 


jf \can safely agree with the pub- 
lishers that this is a book that 
“ will be read with special interest 
in military, diplomatic and Govern- 
ment circles”; also—my own 
postscript—more yociferously de- 
bated in certain club smoking- 
rooms than almost any volume 
of recent years. 


\ a judgment on its conclusions, | 


\ 





A “ Literary Note” thoughtfully 
inserted in the fly-leaves of Zhe 
Elstones (Hutcxutinson) informs me 
that it will “make a strong ap- 
peal to all those who have ex- 
perienced the suffering caused by 
religious conflict.” It is not en- 
tirely because it has been my lot 
to escape the ordeal in question 
that Miss Isanen C. CrLarkr’s 
latest book failed to make the 
promised appeal. She takes two 
hundred and odd pages of pecu- 
liarly eye-racking type to convert 
the Kistone family to Catholicism 
without indicating in any way 
how or why her solemn puppets 
are inspired to change their beliefs. 
Now and again a completely nebul- 
ous cleric happens along to per- 
form the necessary function of 
receiving ® moribund neophyte 
into the Church; otherwise the 































gentle Marjorie, reading out one of Tony’s efforts— 
“Love whose feet are shod with light 

Lost this ribbon in her flight ; 

Rosette of the twilight sky, 

Waft to me Love's lullaby |” 
(the note of exclamation is Tony's), says, “ Anyone who 
can write songs like that ought to write an opera,” you 
realise that her heart is sounder than her pretty head. 
Anyway Tony, who needed no encouragement, wrote his 
opera and landed a ten-thousand dollar prize for same, 
together with the daughter of the millionaire, who began 
to see, no doubt, that there might be something in poetry 
after all, 

Indian Studies (Hutcutson) one may call a work partly 
deseriptive and historical, partly also polemic. Its author, 
General Sir O’Moorr Creacu, V.C. (and so many other 
letters of honour that there is hardly room for them on the 
title page), writes with the powerful authority of forty years’ 
Indian service, five of them as Commander-in-Chief. His 








So we observe. 


conversion appears to take place as it were by spontaneous 
combustion and not as the result of any visible proselytising 
agency. However the Elstones bear no resemblance to real 
human beings—you can hardly expect it of people called 
Ierne and Magali and Ivo and Kividia and names like that 
—so perhaps it doesn’t matter how they came to see the 
great light. The important thing obviously from the 
authoress’s point of view is to get them into the fold; and 
good Catholics who look at the end rather than the means 
may enjoy The Histones. As a novel it will try them hard. 





How the Secrets of Royal Households Leak Out. 
“«SO HOMELY AND NICE.’ 
Wat THe PRINCE SAID WHEN TOLD THERE WERE NO BATHROOMS.” 
Daily Mirror. 
_ “It isa trifle, perhaps, that the author mispels the name of Varden 
in ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ and the name of Bucket in ‘ Bleak House. 
Spelling is not of much consequence."’ 
Mr. Arthur Machen in “The Evening News.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 
We understand that a proposal to 
send a relief party to America to rescue 
Scotsmen from the threatened Prohibi- 


| tion law is under consideration. 


| suppose there must be some 
| attraction at Southend to ex- 


| to throw some light on the) 


It is rumoured “that The Times is 
about to announce that it does not hold 
itself responsible for editorial opinions 
expressed in its own columns. 


A correspondent, complaining of the 
tiny flats in London, states that he is 
a trombone-player, and every time he 
wants to get the lowest note he has to 
go out on to the landing. 

In Essex Street, Shoreditch 
—so Dr. Appison explained to 
the House of Commons—there 
are seven hundred and thirty- 
three people in twenty-nine 
houses. A correspondent writes 


that a single house in the 


neighbourhood of Big Ben 
contains seven hundred and 


seven persons, many of them 
incapable, and that nothing is 
being done about if. 

* 


“The Original Dixie Land 


Jazz Band has arrived in 
London,” says an evening 
paper. We are grateful for 
the warning. 


* 


hundred season- 
within a 


We 


Over two 
ticket - holders live 
mile radius at Southend. 





plain why so many season- 
ticket-holders live there 


We are pleased to be able} usb 


mystery of the Russian who| | "ve. 


COULDN 


| was not shot in Petrograd last! ; 


week, 


head. 


It appears that he ducked his 


We await confirmation of the report 


that an American has offered to def: Ly 


the cost of the War if the authorities 
will name it after him 


The Surplus Government Property 
Disposal Board is making a 
offer of eighteen-pounder guns to golf 
clubs, For a long shot out 


special 


of a bad lie 


| the superiority of the eighteen-pounder 


over the Sammie cleek is conceded by 


| all the best golfers. 


Westgate-on-Sea has decided 
abolish bathing-machines. 
visitors desiring to bathe will have to 


do it by hand, 


BEEN DOING 


' 
In future} 








Mr. Ketiaway informed the House 
of Commons the other day that the 
War Office has forty million yards of 
surplus aeroplane linen. It seems in- 
evitable that some of it will have to 
be washed .in public. 


A woman aged twenty-six, mother of 
| five children, told the Old Street police 
magistrate that she could not read. 
How she managed to have five children 
without being able to read the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations is regarded 
by the authorities as a mystery. 








| * 3 
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| At the Royal Drawing Society's ex- 








ind st arrived home). “WHAT ON EARTH 
WITH YOURSELF 
“ONLY THE COAL-MAN 'S BEEN AT LAST, AND I 


'T RESIST GIVING THE DEAR MAN A Kiss!" 


HAVE 


Rapek, “they will all be shot by order 
of Lenin.”” This confirms our worst 
fears that these Russian revolutionaries 
are becoming rather spiteful. 


A new fire-engine has been provided 
for Aberavon. As a result of this ad- 
dition to their appliances the Aberavon 
Fire Brigade are now able to consider 
a few additional fires. 


A large rat with peculiar red mark- 
ings on its back has recently been seen 
at Woodvale, Isle of Wight. In con- 
sequence much alarm is felt locally, as 
it is feared that this is an indication 
——— that the rodents on the isle 
have embraced Bolshevism. 


The correspondent who, as 
reported in these columns, 
noticed a pair of labourers 
building within a stone’s- 
throw of Catford Bridge, now 
writes to say thaf a founda- 
tion stone has been laid. 

+ 

Plilanthropists are warned 
against a beggar who is go- 
ing about saying that, when 
wounded in France, he was so 
full of bullets that they took 
him back to the Base in an 


an ambulance. 
* 


The reported decision of 
policemen shall only be shot at 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, has definitely eased a 
situation which it was feared 
could only be coped with by 
arresting the instigators of 
such crimes 

YOU * 

In a recent suit for alimony 


SIMPLY 1a wealthy New Yorker com- 








| hibition there is a picture painted by a 
child of two. Pictures by older artists, 
with all the appearances of having been 
| painted by children of this unripe age, 
lare, of course, no novelty. 





| «Whitehall Wakes Up,” says The 
| Evening News. An indignant denial of 
this charge is hourly expected. 

i * 4 

| A Northumberland man last week 
‘declined to draw his unemployment 
‘pay on the ground that he was not 
lactually wanting it. His workmates 
| put it down to the alleged fact that a 
careless nurse had let him fall out of 
the perambulator on to his head, 





plained that his wife used a 
diamond-studded watch for a golf tee. 
If she had only wasted the money on 
a new ball he would never have com- 
plained, ‘ 


Experiments in rat-killing, says a 
news item, are being carried out at 
the Zoo. At the time of writing 
the reticulated python is said to be 
leading the whale-headed stork by a 
matter of three rats. 








From the report of a breach of pro- 
mise case :— 

“The engagement came about through a 
chance meeting in Richmond.Park in the 
summer of 117."—Daily Herald. 





ammunition wagon instead of 


the Sinn Fein Executive, that | 











vou. CLVI. 


* Despite the happy case of Jacob and 
| «Unless Russian women join the| Rachel, we never have approved of 
| ” 
| Bolshevist movement,” says Herr| these long engagements 
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In The Golden Rope (Lane) Mr, J. W. Brovie-Ixnes has 
tried to combine a tale of mystery and murder with the 
love-story of a man of fifty; and, on the whole, it is a fairly 
successful effort. n Maclean, the middle-aged one who 
tells the tale, was a celebrated artist, and, when he made 
his way to Devon to paint Pontylanyon Castle, he little 
expected to find himself involved in a maze of intrigue and 
adventure. The castle, however, was owned by a lady of 
great but unfortunate possessions. In the first place she 
had a dual personality (and, believe me, it is the very deuce 
to have a dual personality); and, secondly, she possessed 
a crowd of relatives (Austrian) who wanted her estate and 
were ready to remove mountains and men to get it. I know 





nothing of Mr. Maclean’s pictures except that I am assured 
by the author that they were exquisitely beautiful, but I do 


book is, in compressed form, a survey of the Indian Empire 
that deserves the epithet “exhaustive” ; history, races, relig- 
ious castes and forms of local government are all intimately 
surveyed ; the chapters on the India Office and (especially) 
the army in India will command wide attention both 
among experts and the general public. Naturally the word 
“experts” brings me to the controversial side of the subject, 
the much discussed Montagu-Chelmsford Report, concern- 
ing which the late C.-in-C. holds views that might fairly be 
described as pronounced. Where authorities differ the 
honest reviewer can but record impartially. Really we 
have here the old antagonism between the upholder of one 
school of Imperial thought, fortified by many years’ experi- 
ence of its successful application, and the theories of a 
newer and more experiinental age, Without attempting 





suffers from overcrowding, and, Y 
although I admire the deft way in Yj 
which he handles his embarrass-| -<~*y// 
ment of figures, his task would 
have been less complicated and 
my enjoyment more complete if 
he had managed to do with fewer. 
Otherwise I can recommend The 
Golden Rope both for its exciting 
episodes, lavish of thrills, and 
for the warning it gives to men 
of fifty to stick to their pigments, 
or whatever their stock-in-trade 
may be. 


know that Mr, InnEs’s own canvas WE 
YY ff iy 
Vf V jpn 





a judgment on its conclusions, | 
can safely agree with the pub- 
lishers that this is a book that 
“ will be read with special interest 
in military, diplomatic and Govern- 
ment circles”; also—my own 
postscript—more vociferously de- 
bated in certain club smoking- 
rooms than almost any volume 
of recent years. 





A “ Literary Note” thoughtfully 
inserted in the fly-leaves of Zhe 
Elstones (Hutcxtinson) informs me 
that it will “make a strong ap- 
peal to all those who have ex- 

















The Cinderella Man (Hopper | * 
and StouGHTon), “a romance of 
youth,” by Heren and Epwarp 
CARPENTER, is more suited to the 
ingenuous than the sophisticated 
reader. Its hero is a poet, Tony 
Quintard, very poor and deathly 
proud. The scene is set in New 
York and largely in Tony's attic 
verse-laboratory, which Marjorie, 
the rugged millionaire’s daughter, 
visits by way of the leads in a 
perfectly proper if unconventional 
mood, The idiom occasionally 
soars into realms even higher. 
Thus when Tony's father dies he 
is “summoned by the Great 
Usher of Eternity.” When the 








Manager of Gasworks (to aeronaut who has just 
had his balloon inflated). “Excuse mer, Sir, BUT I 
WOULD LIKE YOU TO UNDERSTAND CLEARLY THAT OUR 
TEBMS FOR GAS ARE STRICTLY CASH.” 


perienced the suffering caused by 
religious conflict.”” It is not en- 
tirely because it has been my lot 
to escape the ordeal in question 
that Miss Isasnen C. Ciarkr’s 
latest book failed to make the 
promised appeal. She takes two 
hundred and odd pages of pecu- 
liarly eye-racking type to convert 
the Histone family to Catholicism 
without indicating in any way 
how or why her solemn puppets 
are inspired to change their beliefs. 
Now and again a completely nebul- 
ous cleric happens along to per- 
form the necessary function of 
receiving a moribund neophyte 
into the Church; otherwise the 








gentle Marjorie, reading out one of Tony's efforts— 
“ Love whose feet are shod with light 
Lost this ribbon in her flight ; 
Rosette of the twilight sky, 
Waft to me Love's lullaby |” 


(the note of exclamation is Tony's), says, “ Anyone who 
can write songs like that ought to write an opera,” you 
realise that her heart is sounder than her pretty head. 
Anyway Tony, who needed no encouragement, wrote his 
opera and landed a ten-thousand dollar prize for same, 
together with the daughter of the millionaire, who began 
to see, no doubt, that there might be something in poetry 
after all. 

Indian Studies (HutcHtson) one may call a work partly 
deseriptive and historical, partly also polemic. Its author, 
General Sir O’Moorr Creacu, V.C. (and so many other 
letters of honour that there is hardly room for them on the 
title page), writes with the powerful authority of forty years’ 
Indian service, five of them as Commander-in-Chief. His 








conversion appears to take place as it were by spontaneous 
combustion and not as the result of any visible proselytising 
agency. However the Elstones bear no resemblance to real 
human beings—you can hardly expect it of people called 
Ierne and Magali and Ivo and Elvidia and names like that 
—so perhaps it doesn’t matter how they came to see the 
great light. The important thing obviously from the 
authoress’s point of view is to get them into the fold; and 
good Catholics who look at the end rather than the means 
may enjoy The Elstones. As a novel it will try them hard. 





How the Secrets of Royal Households Leak Out. 
“*S0 HOMELY AND NICE.’ 
War tHe Prince SAD WHEN TOLD THERE WERE NO BaTHROOMS.” 
Daily Mirror. 
_ “It is a trifle, perhaps, that the author mispels the name of Varden 
in ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ and the name of Bucket in ‘ Bleak House. 
Spelling is not of much consequence.” 
Mr. Arthur Machen in “The Evening News.” 





So we observe. 


——— 
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CHARIVARIA. 


We understand that a proposal to 
send a relief party to America to rescue 
Scotsmen from the threatened Prohibi- 
tion law is under consideration. 

F a" 

It is rumoured that The Times is 
about to announce that it does not hold | 
itself responsible for editorial opinions 
expressed in its own columns. 


A correspondent, complaining of the 





| tiny flats in London, states that he is} 


| the House of Commons 


neighbourhood of Big Ben 
contains seven hundred and 


| incapable, and that nothing is 
| being done about it. 


| mystery of the Russian who 





| attraction at Southend to ex- 


a trombone-player, and every time he| 
wants to get the lowest note he las to| 
go out on to the landing. 


In Essex Street, Shoreditch 
—so Dr. Appison explained to 
there 
are seven hundred and thirty- 
three people in twenty-nine 
houses. A correspondent writes 
that a single house in the 


seven persons, many of them 


* 

“The Original Dixie Land 

Jazz Band has arrived in 

London,” says an evening 

paper. We are grateful for 
the warning. : 


Over two hundred season- 
ticket - holders live within a 
mile radius at Southend. We 
suppose there must be some 


plain why so many season- 
ticket-holders live there. 


We are pleased to be able} 
to throw some light on the 
Wife. 





was not shot in Petrograd last |_—___— 
week. It appears that he ducked his 
head. 


We await confirmation of the report | 
that an American has offered to defray | 
the cost of the War if the authorities 
will name it after him. 





The Surplus Government Property 
Disposal Board is making a special | 
offer of eighteen-pounder guns to golf 
clubs, For a long shot out of a bad lie | 
the superiority of the eighteen-pounder | 
over the Sammie cleek is conceded by 
all the best golfers. , 

+ 

Westgate-on-Sea has decided to} 
abolish bathing-machines, In future 
visitors desiring to bathe will have to 
do it by hand. 





Husband (just 
BEEN DOING WITH YOURSELF 
“ ONLY THE 


Mr. Ketiaway informed the House 
of Commons the other day that the 
War Office has forty million yards of 
surplus aeroplane linen. It seems in- 
evitable that some of it will have to 
be washed .in public. 


A woman aged twenty-six, mother of 
five children, told the Old Street police 
magistrate that she could not read. 
How she managed to have five children 
without being able to read the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations is regarded 
by the authorities as a mystery. 

* 2% 


At the Royal Drawing Society's ex- 





Rabek, “they will all be shot by order 
of Lenin.” This confirms our worst 
fears that these Russian revolutionaries 
are becoming rather spiteful. 


A new fire-engine has been provided 
for Aberavon. As a result of this ad- 
dition to their appliances the Aberavon 
Fire Brigade are now able to consider 
a few additional fires. 


A large rat with peculiar red mark- 
ings on its back has recently been seen 
at Woodvale, Isle of Wight. In con- 
sequence much alarm is felt locally, as 
it is feared that this is an indication 








home). 


arrived “WHAT ON EARTH 


COAL-MAN 'S BEEN AT LAST, AND I SIMPLY 
COULDN'T RESIST GIVING THE DEAR MAN A Kiss!” 


that the rodents on the isle 
have embraced Bolshevism. 


The correspondent who, as 
reported in these columns, 
noticed a pair of labourers 
building within a_ stone’s- 
throw of Catford Bridge, now 
writes to say thaf a founda- 
tion stone has been laid. 

a 


Plilanthropists are warned 
against a beggar who is go- 
ing about saying that, when 
wounded in France, he was so | 
full of bullets that they took 
him back to the Base in an 
ammunition wagon instead of 
an ambulance. 

es * 

The reported decision of 
the Sinn Fein Executive, that 
policemen shall only be shot at 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, has definitely eased a 
situation which it was feared 
could only be coped with by 
arresting the instigators of 
such crimes 


HAVE YOU * 


In a recent suit for alimony 
a wealthy New Yorker com- 
plained that his wife used a 








hibition there is a picture painted by a 
child of two. Pictures by older artists, 
with all the appearances of having been 
painted by children of this unripe age, 
are, of course, no novelty. 


“ Whitehall Wakes Up,” says The 
Evening News. An indignant denial of 
this charge is hourly expected. 

+ * 

A Northumberland nfan last week 
declined to draw his unemployment 
pay on the ground that he was not 
actually wanting it. His workmates 
put it down to the alleged fact that a 
careless nurse had let him fall out of 
the perambulator on to his head. 

at 

“Unless Russian women join the 

Bolshevist movement,” says Herr 





diamond-studded watch for a golf tee. 
If she had only wasted the money on 
a new ball he would never have com- 
plained, ry 


Experiments in rat-killing, says a 
news item, are being carried out at 
the Zeo. At the time of writing 
the reticulated python is said to be 
leading the whale-headed stork by a 
matter of three rats. 








From the report of a breach of pro- 
mise case :— 

“The engagement came about through a 
chance meeting in Richmond. Park in the 
summer of 117.”—Daily Herald. 

Despite the happy case of Jacob and 
Rachel, we never have approved of 
these long engagements 
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A PAYING GAME. 


Wuen Belgium lay beneath your heel 
To prove the law that Might is Right, 
And Innocence, without appeal, 
Must serve your scheme of Schrecklichkeit, 
“Justice,” we said, “abides her day 
And she shall set her balance true; 
Methods like yours can never pay.” 
“Can't they?” you cried; ‘they can—and do!” 


And now full circle comes the wheel, 
And, prone across the knees of Fate, 
You are to hear, without appeal, 
The final terms that we dictate; 
And, when you whine (the German way) 
On presentation of the bill: 
* Ach, Himmel! we can never pay,” 
“Can't you?” we'll ery; “you can yee at 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF PEACE. 


I’m not out of the Army yet, but lately I was home on 
leave. Ata time like that you don’t really care about being 
demobilised just yet. After all, to earn—or let us say to 
be paid—several pounds for a fortnight’s luxurious idleness 
is a far, far better thing than to receive about the same 
number of shillings for a like period of unremitting toil. 
There you have an indication of the financial prospects of 
my ¢civvy career. None the less, to me in Blighty the 
future looked as rosy as a robin’s breast, and life was 
immensely satisfactory. I deemed that I was capable of 
saying “ Ha, ha” among the captains (though myself only 
boasting two pips). Then one day, in the lane that leads 
to the downs, I met Woggles. 

I've known Woggles for years and years. Some time 
ago she became a V.A.D. and began to drive an ambulance 
about France; since when I had lost sight of her. I 
greeted her therefore with jubilation. 

“Oh, Woggles,” I cried, “ this is a great occasion. How 
shall we celebrate it?” 

“ Well, if you like I'll go back again on to the top with 
you and show you the Weald. But I'd much rather you 
came home to tea. I could make some ‘ Dog's Delight '— 
s'posing you haven't outgrown such simple tastes.” 

“Oh, if you put it like that,” I said cheerfully. 

Well, it was a bitter sort of afternoon and growing late. 
The annoyance of Bogie (an enthusiastic puppy) at missing 
his walk might appropriately be solaced with portions of 
* Dog's Delight.” It’s a large home-made bun thing which 
used to delight me as well as Bogie’s mother in days 
gone by. 

“I ought to warn you,” said Woggles as we walked 
across the fields, “ that Mother and Dad are out to-day. | 
expect your dog’ll have to take acting rank as chaperon.”’ 

* By the way,” I said, “you don’t know each other, 
do you?” I called Bogie, who was giving a vivid imitation 
of a cavalry sereen protecting our advance, and made him 
sit up and pretend to be begging. “Now fix your eyes on 
the kind lady,” I commanded. “ Woggles—Bogie: Bogie 
~-Woggles. Two very nice le.” Bogie barked, put 
out his tongue and let the wind blow his left ear inside out. 
Woggles laughed in that excellent way she has. 

At the Rectory she sang to me even better than she used 
te; the “ Delight” was an achievement, Bogie being most 
agreeably surprised; there was a glow of firelight such as 
1 love, and a vast comfortable chair. I felt lazy and very 








happy. 
this tea idea of yours was simply an inspiration. | 





don’t know when.I've been so pleased with myself and 
existence generally, At the moment my moral is as high as 
Mount Everest.” 

“ Yes, I noticed something like that,” Woggles agreed, 
“More tea? It's only about your fifth cup.” Suddenly 
serious, she went on: “I wonder—is there much to be 
happy about just now? Dad thinks not; and so do I, 
rather. Do you want to talk about it, or would you rather 
find faces in the fire?” 

* Please I want to talk about it.” 

“Carry on then. Fortify yourself with that last bit of 
‘ Delight.’ ” 

In spite of this reinforcement 1 found it wasn’t so very 
easy to begin. 

“Well,” I said slowly, “1 expect the foundation of my 
joie de vivre is a great relief that the War's over. Lots of 
troops celebrated that with song and dance and so forth on 
November 11th and subsequent nights; I’m spreading it 
over a much longer time. In a way it’s like having a death 
sentence repealed, for millions of us. Not the heroic spirit, 
is it ?—but there you are.” 

“Of course everyone feels that,” Woggles admitted. 
“Only now that it is all over, aren’t we sort of looking 
round and counting the cost? Thinking that all this loss 
of life and suffering hasn't made the world so very much 
better? Look at Russia and our strikes. Doesn't Bol- 
shevism worry you?” she asked, 

“The fact is,” I told her, “1 believe I've evolved a | 
philosophy of life which nothing of that kind can seriously 
disturb—or I hope not. It’s very jolly to feel like that,” 

“It must be. May we have this philosophy, please? 
Perhaps you ‘ll make a disciple.” 

“It's an awfully simple one really, only I think people 
lose sight of it so strangely. Just to realise the extra- 
ordinary pleasure everyday things can give you—-if you'll 
only let them. You compree that?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very convincing,” Woggles objected, 
“ Everyday things! As for instance?” 

“Ob, what shall I say? One of those really fine mornings; 
huge white clouds in a deep blue sky; the feel of a good 
drive at golf; smoke from cottage chimneys at dusk; won- 
dering what’s round the next corner of an unknown road ; 
bare branches at night with the stars tangled in them ; the 
wind that blows across these downs of ours; the music of 
a sentence of Srrevenson’s; Bogie here and his funny little 
ways——-- Well, I needn't go on?” 

“No, you needn't,” said Woggles thoughtfully and looked | 
at me rather hard for a space. “ We're old friends, aren't 
we, and all that sort of thing ?’’ she demanded. 

“ What a question! I hope we are. But why?” 

“Well, I’m going to ask you something. But I may 
say I'm rather nervous. You'll promise not to set Bogie 
at me or strangle me with your Sam Browne?” 

“T will.” 

Well, then, have you been asking Betty Willoughby to 
marry you, and has she said ‘ Yes’?”’ 

I was amazed. Was Woggles also among the sooth- 
sayers? Because a few evenings earlier, with the help of 
a splendid full moon and one or two extenuating circum- 
stances—— 

“ But this is black magie and wizardry,” I said. 
a dead secret. How on earth did you know?” 

“Oh, I just guessed,” said Woggles. 





“It's 


The Matrimonial Market. 
“ Young Girl Wanted, for Wife of Naval Offieer.”—Previncial Paper. 
The Navy may be the Silent Service, but when it does 
speak it is very direct, 
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Frank 


' Ciqnotds 


Colonel (back with his battalion from front lines—to horsey and immaculate Railway Transport Oficer), “ ENGINES A BIT FRISKY 


THIS MORNING?” 








PROPACANDA IN THE BALKANS. 


Ar the end of September last those 
whom we in Macedonia had come to 


_regard as our deadly enemies became 


| which was almost painful. 


our would-be friends with a suddenness 
Kultur is 
a leavening influence, and our spurious 
local Hun in Bulgaria is every bit as 
frightful in war and as oily in defeat 
as the genuine article on the Rhine. 
To escape this unfamiliar and rather 
overpowering atmosphere of friendli- 


| ness our section of the Salonica Force 
| immediately made for the nearest avail- 


able enemy and found ourselves at a 


lonely spot on the Turkish frontier. 





The name of the O.C. Local Bulgars 
began with Boris, and he was a Candi- 
dat Offizier or Cadet, and acting Town 
Major. As an earnest of good - will, 
he showed us photos of his home, be- 
fore and after the most recent pogrom, 
and of his grandfather, a bandit with a 
flourishing practice in the Philippopolis 
distriet, much respected locally. 

We took up our dispositions, and 
shortly all officers were engaged sorting 
out the suspicious characters arrested 
by the sentries. It was in this way 


that I became acquainted with Serge 
Gotastitch the Serb, 





When he was brought before me I 
sent for Aristides Papazaphiropoulos, 
our interpreter, and in the meantime 
delivered a short lecture to the Sergeant 
Major, Quartermaster - Sergeant and 
Storeman on the inferiority of the Bal- 
kan peoples, with particular reference 
to the specimen before us, to whom, in 
view of the fact that he seemed a little 
below himself, I gave a tot of rum. He 
eyed it with suspicion. 

“* What's this?” he asked suddenly 
(in English), ‘“ Whisky?” 

I informed him that it was rum. 

“That’s the goods,” he said, and 
drank it. I then commenced interro- 
gation. 

* You are a Bulgar?” I asked. 

“No,” said Serge cheerlessly, “I am 
Serb.” 

“Serb! 
here?” 

“T hail from Prilep,” he explained. 
“When Bulgar come Prilep, they say, 
‘You not Serb; you Bulgar.’ So they 
bringit me here with others, and I 
workit on railroad, My family I not 


Then what are you doing 


know where they are; no clothes 
getting, no money neither. English 


plenty money,” he added, a propos of 
nothing. 








I ignored the hint. 














“Then you are a prisoner of war?” 
I suggested. 





“In old time,” he continued, “ Turks 
have Prilep. I go to America and | 
workit on railroad Chicago—three, | 
four year. When I come back Turks 
take me for army. Not liking | desert 
to Serbish army. When war finish, 
Serbs. have Prilep. I go home Serbish 
civil. Then this war start. Bulgar | 
come to Prilep and say, ‘ You Bulgar, 
you come work for us.’ You under- | 
stahn me, boss?” 

“I must look into this,” I said to 
the Sergeant-Major. ‘Send for the 
interpreter and ask the Bulgar officer 
to step in. He’s just going past.” 

Boris arrived with a salute and a 
charming smile and listened to my | 
tale. Then he turned a cold eye on 
Serge and burst into a torrent of 
Bulgarian, under which Serge stood 
with lifting sealp. 

“Sir,” faltered Serge, when the 
cascade ceased, “I am liar. All I said 
to you is false, Iam good Bulgar. I | 
hate Serbs.”’ 

“Then you are not, in fact, a Serb?” 
I said. ‘ 

“Nope,” said Serge, nodding his 
head frantically (the Oriental method 
of negation), 
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“Do you want to go home ?” I asked shi 
| cunningly. | 
“ Sure, boss,” replied he, ‘ Want to =! 


go Chicago.” 

Boris uttered one blasting guttural 
and Serge receded to the horizon with 
| great rapidity. ** You understand, mon 
ami,” explained Boris; “he is really 
au Bulgar, but the villainous Serb pro 
pagandists have taught him the Serbian 
| language and that he is Serb. It is 
| his duty really to fight or work for 
Bulgaria, just as it was ours to liberate 
| him and his other Bulgar brothers in 
Serbia from the yoke of the Serbs. It | 
is understood, my friend ?’ 

«Oh, absolutely,” I replied. 

He withdrew, exchanging a glance 
of hatred with Aristides Papazaphiro 
poules, who approached saluting with 

Hellenic fervour. 
‘You wish me, Sare?”’ he asked. | 
‘TI did,” I answered, and outlined to| 
him what had passed. “ Is it true that 
propaganda is, or are, used to that 
extent ?”’ 

“It is true,” he answered sadly 
“The Serb has much propagandism, 
the Bulgar also. But in this case both 
are liars, since the population of Prilep 
is rightfully Greek.” 





ob > 





before me with a sullen face. 


‘| wish tocomplain,” hesaid. “ You 
] 


Three days later Boris ent 


have with you a Greek, one Papaza 
phiropoulos. It is forbidden by the 
terms of the Armistice that Greeks 
should come into Bulgaria. Greeks or 
Serbs—it is expressly stated. I wish] 








to complain.” 
“You are wrong,” I replied. “ He} 
is no Greek. He is a Bulgar. But | 


the cunning Greek propagandists have | 
taught him the Greek language and| 
| that he is a Greek. It is really his | 
duty to be the first to rush on to the | 
soil of his beloved Bulgaria 

“Ach!” said Boris, grinding his| 
teeth ; “you mock our patriotism. You | 
are an Englishman.” | 





Born Grumbler. “FoR OVER FOUR YEARS I'VE BATTLED FURIOUSLY AGAINST A 'ARD 























Ros I don t,” I replied “And I'm not. AN’ BITTER FOX. AN’ 'ERE I AM CONSTRUCTIN’ A WOODEN’ 'ORSE FOR THE CAPTIN'S BON.” 
I’m French. We came over in 1066. |—— 
You ask my aunt at Tunbridge Wells. I too (et ego in Arcadia viri)— 
But the villainous English propa- TO A YOUNG SUB. I too have strolled like that in London 
| gandists taught me English, and the (By a late one.) town, 
| Scotch gave me a taste for whisky,|,. » , Demanding homage from th ery 
B *?"| Suptime young Sir, so nuttily com- rere aa . . wy 
| and—— caeans 5 bricks I 
| But Boris had faded away _—_ | Pressed with wy shoes of seintillating | 
. So airy-poised upon thy rubbered feet, ean 
| = ’ : brown; 
[he cynosure, no doubt, of all adjacent But never till I tried the fair corrective | 
Regard along that bit of Regent Street, j : tax: 


| Alarming Spread of Cannibalism. Of seeing khaki from a civvy suit 


|My thanks. In rather less than half 





“AUSTRALIANS IN FRANC! » twinkli Could I envisage in its true perspective 
Tuinp or German Army Eaten [ae twinkling : ; That common circumstance, a Second- 

Queensland Paper. Thy lofty air and high Olympian gaze Food ; 

| «THonovauny Experienced Cook. Capable | Have taught me that of which I had : 

| cooking large family.”—Ceylon Paper. } no inkling - Not Dead Yet. 

“ Wawrep, Smart Young Man or Woman Throughout my swashing military! «pe Hungarian Soviet Government has 





for frying.”—Provincial Pape days. | adopted a non-posthumous attitude.”—Globe, 
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Host (to visitor just arrived). “GET YOUR OVERCOAT OFF QUICKLY, 


oven we 


Ta i 


| (ii 


MAN, 


THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 


THEN He ’LL 




















THINK YOU BELONG TO THE HOUS} 








THE PASSING OF GREEK. 

A creat thanksgiving meeting (post- 
poned till ‘ Summer-time”’ on account 
of the shortage of artificial heat) was 
held at the Albert Hall last Saturday 
to celebrate the dethronement of Greek 
at Oxford. Mr. H. G. Wexts presided, 
and there was a numerous attendance. 

Mr. Wetus, while he struck and 
maintained a jubilant note throughout 


| his eloquent speech, tempered enthusi- 


ism with caution. The Grecians, he 
aid, like the Greeks, were wily folk 
und capable of shamming dead while 
they were all the while scheming and 
plotting to restore their imperilled su- 
premacy. Indeed he knew it as a 
fact that some of the most infatuated 
scholars actually voted against com- 
pulsion, simply to confuse the issue. 
Still, for the moment it was a great 
victory, a crushing blow to Oxford, the 
stronghold of mediwvalism, incompe- 
tence and Hanoverianism, and an im- 
mense relief to the sorely-tried phy- 
sique of the nation. For he was able 
to assure them, speaking with the au- 
thority of one who had taken first-class 
honours in Zoology, that the study of 
Greek more than anything else predis- 





posed people to influenza by promoting 
cachexia, often leading to arterio-scler- 
osis, bombination of the tympanum, 
and even astigmatism of the pineal 
gland. (Sensation.) 

Mr. PemBerton Bina, M.P., 
speaking from the seat of an aeroplane, 
said that he had found the little Greek 
he remembered from his school-days 
not only no help but a positive hind- 
rance to his advocacy of a strong Air 
policy. The efforts of the Greeks 
as pioneers of aviation were grossly 
exaggerated and, speaking as an expert, 
he denounced these literary fictions as 
so much hot air. There were at least 
forty-seven thousand reasons against 
Greek, but he would be content with 
two. It didn’t pay, and it was much 
harder than Esperanto. 

Mr. Winuiam Le Quevx in a most 
impressive speech said that he was no 
enemy of ancient learning. Egyptology 
was only a less favourite recreation with 
him than revolver practice. But Greek 
he could never abide, and he was con 
firmed in his instinct by the fact that 
at all the sixteen Courts where he had 
been received and decorated Classical 
Greek was practically unknown. It 
was the same in his travels in Morocco, 





Algeria, Kabylia, among the Touaregs, 
the Senussis and the pygmies of the 
Aruwhimi Hinterland. He never heard 
it even alluded to. Nor had he found it 
necessary for his investigations into the 
secret service of Foreign Powers, the 
writing of spy stories, the forecasting 
of the Great War or the composition of 
cinema plays. He had done his best to 
procure the prohibition of the study of 
Greek in the Republic of San Marino, 
and he was inclined to trace the pre- 
sent financial crisis in that State to his 
failure. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bernarp Saw struck a some- 
what jarring note by the cynical remark 
that it would be a very good thing for 
modern sensational authors if Greek 
literature were not only neglected but 
destroyed, as some of the Classical 
authors had been guilty of prospective 
plagiarism on a large seale. He knew 
this as a fact, as he had been recently 
reading Lucian in a erib and found 
him devilish amusing. (Uproar and 
cries of ‘‘Shame!”’) 

A moving letter was read from Lord 
BrAVERBROOK, in which the great finan- 
cier declared that, in arriving at the 
peerage at the age of thirty-seven, he 
had found his inability to read Homer 
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Demobilised On 
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freely in the original no handi icap or 
hindrance. He pointed out the interest- 
ing fact that Lord Norrucuirre, who 
reached a similar elevation at the 
of forty, had never composed any Greek 
iambies, though his literary style w: 
singularly polished ae 

t was felt that any fur 
after this momentous annot 
would inevitably partake of the nature 
of an anti-climax. 


age 


‘ther speec hes 


incement 


The Chairman happily interpreted 
= feeling of the meeting by hurling a 
py of Liddell and Scott on the floor 
of "he platform and dancing upon it, 


and the great assembly soon afterwards 
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dispersed in a mood of solemn exulta- | 
tion to the strains of a Jazz band. As 
Mr. WELLS observed in a fine phras« 
“We have to-day extingu shed the 
lights in the Classical firmament 

The Tender-hearted Bailie. 

used broke down in the d 
weeping bitterly the Bailie fined 
£1 or ten days.”—Edinburgh I 

“Tord Burray of Elibank and 


M.P., have recent! 


Scotch F 


Gideon Murray, 
fluenza and bronchitis.” 
From internal evidence 
his lordship has not 
recovered. 
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WOULD you 


MEI 


SO SOON FORGOT. 
4 cinema has been showing a picture of 
I. PapDEREWSK!, bearing the le gend, ° ‘The new 
nt of Polar ty once a wld - famed 


Tue President of Potanp 

Was born to place and power ; 
Yet, ere he found his mission 
In filling this position, 


He w 


vas 


a great musician— 


Men say so to this hour. 
But, dash it! while the whole land 
Admits his old repute, 


It wonders, “ Did this fellow, 
hom Queen's Hall would bellow, 
‘erform upon the cello, 


Or did he play the flute? 


The \uGusTUSs JOHN is 
Created Duke of Wales, 
His countrymen will never 
Stop boast ng of how clever 
He is at Art, whatever 
(Though Burlington still rails). 
But one small detail gone is 
From their forgetful nuts; 
Their recollection ’s shady -- 
Did Joun’s artistic heyday 
Mean costumes for The Lady 
Or thin Cuts? 
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When Harr Carne rules a nation 


As Superman of Man, 


T H KE L ON DON CH ARIVART. 





MIND TREADING ACCIDENTAL-LIK} ON THAT 


His subjects will assure us 
In daily dance and chorus: 
“Ere Haut presided o’er us, 
Men read himi as they ran. 
For once his circulation 
Spread over Seven Seas.” 
Yet memory by chance errs 
In these ecstatic dancers— 
Oh, did he edit Answers, 
Or write “ Callisthenes ”’ 
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Our Helpful Contemporaries. 

‘* But the most pressing of a!l the question 
with which the Peace Congress has to deal is 
the settlement of terms of peace with Ger- 
many Nottingham Guardian. 


S LITTLE MARVELS. 

A family of eight was stated to be living on 
£3 a week in the Bow County Court, and 
xounsel said it was a marvel how they did it.” 
Bradford Daily trgus. 


“ LIFE’ 


[t is supposed that they take it in 
turns to sleep on the Bench. 


\ Republic is derported to have been de 
clared at Zagazig In Cairo stdikes have 
added to the difficulties of the public, the 
latest being one by the cabddivers. Crowds 


ottempted to storm the Gov 
work but were dispe reed by 


ernment printing 
the miljtary.” 

Daily Paper. 
Not, however, until they had worked 
some havoc among the type. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

I was motoring homewards across 
the old line. A ghost-peopled dusk 
was crawling over the devastation and 
desolation that is Vimy, and in the 
distance the bare bones of St. Eloy 
loomed like a spectre skeleton against 
the frosty after-glow. We hummed 

ast Thélus cross-roads, dipped down- 
fil and, hey presto! all of a sudden I 
was in China, (No, not Neuville-St.- 
Vaast; China, China, place where they 
eat birds’-nests and puppy-dogs’ tails.) 
There were coolies from some salvage 
company all over the place, perched 
on heaps of broken masonry, squatting 
along the ditch side, banked ten-deep 
in the road—tall villainous - looking 
devils, very intently watching some- 
thing. I pulled up, partly to avoid 
killing them and partly to see what it 
was all about. 

It was an open-air theatre. They 
had built it on the ruins of an estam- 
inet, roofed it over with odds:and ends 
of tin and tarpaulin, and the play was 
on. There was the orchestra against 
the back-cloth, rendering selections 
from popular Pekin revues on the 
drum, eymbal and one-stringed fiddle. 
There were the actors apparelled in the 
gorgeous costumes of old Cathay strut- 
ting mechanically through their parts, 
the female impersonators squeaking in 
shrill falsetto and putting in a lot of 
subtle fan-work. And there was the 
ubiquitous property-man drifting in 
and out among the performers, setting 
his fantastic house in order. We were 
actually within a mile of the Vimy 
Ridge, but we might have been away 
on the sunny side of Suez, deep within 
the mysterious heart of Canton City. 

“Good as a three-ring circus, ain't 
it?” said an English voice at my side ; 
“most of their plays run on for nine 
months or so, but this particular show 
only lasts six weeks, the merest curtain- 
raiser.” 

I turned towards the speaker and 
looked full upon the beak nose, cleft 
cheek and bristling red moustache of an 
old friend. “Good Lord, The Beach- 
comber!" I breathed. He started, 
peered at me and growled, “Captain 
Dawnay-Devenish, if it’s all the same 
to you, Mister blooming Lieutenant.” 


In the year 1907 John Fanshawe 
Dawnay-Devenish arrived in a certain 
Far Eastern port,deck passenger aboard 
a Dutch tramp out of Batavia. The 
Volendam mate accompanied him to 
the gang-plank, shaking a size eleven 
fist: “ Now yous, get, see? . . . an’ iv 
a gome bag .. .!” Heground his 
r0rse-teeth and made unpleasant noises 
in his throat, 











“Shouldn’t dream of risking it, old 
dear,” replied John Fanshawe plea- 
santly, ‘not on your venerable coffee- 
grinder anyhow—not until she gets a 
navigator.” He kissed his nicotined 
fingers to the exploding Hollander and 
strolled off down the wharf, whistling 
« Nun trink ich Schnapps.” 

Arrived in the European quarter he 
smoothed what creases he could out of 
his sole suit of drills, whitened his 
soggy topee and frayed canvas shoes 
with a piece of chalk purloined from 
a billiard saloon, bluffed a drink out 
of an inebriated ship's engineer and 
snatched a free lunch on the strength 
of it. Thus fortified he visited the 
British Consul, and by means of some- 
what soiled letters proved that he really 
was a Dawnay-Devenish of the Dorset 
Dawnay-Devenishes (who should be in 
no way confused with the Devenish- 
Dawnays of Chipping-Banbury or the 
Devenishe-d’ Awnay-Dawnays of Upper 
Tooting ; the Dorset branch alone 
possessing the privilege, granted by 
letters patent of Ernetrep the Un- 
ready, of drinking the King’s bath- 
water every Maunday Tuesday of Leap 
Year). 

Awed by the name—was there not a 
Dawnay-Devenish occupying a plump 
armchair in the Colonial Office at the 
time ?—the Consul parted with five 
hundred dollars (Mex.). Next time the 
yield was not so satisfactory, not by 
two hundred and fifty dollars, At the 
end of a month, the Consul having 
proved a broken reed only good for five- 
dollar touches at considerable intervals, 
it behoved our hero to seek some fresh 
source of income. He cast up - river 
in search of it and disappeared from 
civilised ken for seven merciful years. 

In June, 1914, he beat back into port 
in a fancifully decorated junk, minus 
one ear and two fingers, but plus a 
cargo of jingling genuine money. He 
hired the bridal suite in the leading 
hotel, got hold of a fleet of motor cars 
and a host of boon companions, lived 
on a diet of champagne cocktails and 
splashed himself about with the care- 
free abandon of a dancing dervish. 

By the middle of July he was “on 
the beach” again and once more began 
to haunt the Consular office babbling of 
his influential relations and his “ tem- 
porary embarrassment,” 

When war broke out he had thrown 
up the sponge altogether and “gone 
yellow”; was living from hand to 
mouth among the Chinese. At the end 
of August a ship touched at that Far 
Eastern port, picking up volunteers for 
the Western Front. The port con- 
tributed a goodly number, but there 
remained one berth vacant. The long- 
suffering Consul had a stroke of inspir- 








ation. Here was a means of at once 
swelling the man-power of his count 
and ridding himself of a pestilent ne'er- 
do-well. His boys, searching far and 
wide, discovered John Fanshawe in the 
back premises of a Malay go-down, 
oblivious to all things, and bore him 
inanimate aboard ship. 

In this manner did our hero answer 
The Call, 

In due course he appeared in our 
reserve squadron and was detailed to 
my troop. It did not take me many 
days to realise that I was up against 
the most practised malingerer in the 
British (or any other) army. Did a 
fatigue prove too irksome; did the 
jumps in the riding-school loom too 
large; did the serjeant speak a harsh 
word unto him, “The Beachcomber” 
promptly went sick. Malaria was his 
long suit. By aid of black arts learned 
during those seven years sojourning 
with the heathen Chinee he could 
switch malaria (or a plausible imitation 
of it) on or off at will and fool the 
M.O.’'s every time. I used to interview 
them about it, but got scant sympathy. 
The Healers’ Union brooks no inter- 
ference from outsiders. 

* Look here, that brute’s blufling 
you,” I would protest. 

To which they would make reply, 
“Can you give us any scientific ex- 
planation of how a man can fake his 
pulse and increase his temperature to 
102° by taking thought? You can’t? 
No, we didn’t suppose you could. Good 
day.” 

One person, however, I did succeed 
in convincing, and that was the C.O., 
who knew his East. “Very good,” 
saidhe. “If theskunk won't be trained 
he shall go untrained. He sails for 
France with the next draft.” 

Nevertheless our friend did not sail 
with the next draft. Ten minutes after 
being warned for it, the old complaint 
caught him again, and when the band 
played our lads out of barracks he was 
snugly tucked away in sick-bay with 
sweet girl V.A.D.’s coaxing him to 
nibble a little calves-foot jelly and keep 
his strength up. Nor did he figure 
among either of the two subsequent 
drafts; his malaria wouldn't hear of if. 

[ went back to the land of fireworks 
at the head of one of these drafts 
myself, freely admitting that John 
Fanshawe had the best of the joke. He 
waved me farewell out of the hospital 
window by way of emphasising this. 

The Babe followed me out shortly 
after, bringing about fifty men with 
him. He strolled into Mess one even- 
ing and mentioned quite casually that 
The Beachcomber was in camp. 

“How did you manage it?” we 





chorused in wonder. 
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OUR COURTEOUS TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Sweet Voice from the other end, “THAT WILL BE A TRUNK CALL.” 























= Heard the story of his leaving |’E chucks a couple ol spoonfuls of 
China and repeated the dose,” the Babe | muck and then sits down. ‘I can feel 
replied. “Just before the draft was|me damned ol’ malaria creepin’ over 
warned, my batman led him down to| me again, Jim,’ says ‘e. ‘ Noticed a 
Mooney’s shebeen and treated him to} Red Cross outfit in the valley; think 
the run of his throat—at my expense I'll be totterin’ along there,’ says ’e. 
He came all the way as baggage. i*So long.’ And that was the last the 

Thus did John Fanshawe complete | regiment saw of its Beachcomber. 


He laughed 


the second stage of his journey the | 

War. He did not remain with us long, Have it as you like, Captain Dawnay 

however ; a fortnight at the most | Devenish,” I said, “but before I go 
We were doing some digging at the tell me, how did you wangle this job?” 

time, night-work, up forward, in clay | Any affair of yours?” he sneered, 

so glutinous it would not leave the | “No,” I admitted ; “ still I’m inter- 

shovels and had mainly to be clawed | ested. 


out by hand—filthy, back-breaking, npleasantly. * Yes, you 


heart-rending labour. On calling the| would be. Always infernally keen on 
roll one dawn I found that The Beach- | minding my business for me, weren't 
comber was missing. you? Well, if you must know, I was 

“ Anybody seen anything of him? | convalescing when these same Chows 
I asked. : . | started a pogrom in the next camp. 

“ Yessir, I did,’ a man replied, and | I stopped it, and the powers—who were 
spat disgustedly | scared stiff—tacked a stripe on me and 


“ Well,” I inquired Wa 


r| told me to carry on. 
anything?” 


‘That accounts for the stripe " said 
The man grunted, ‘No, Sir; I don’t| 1; “ but what of the stars ? é 

think 'e was ‘it; I think ’e was fed up.| “Oh, them! We were behind the 

‘Call this war, do they?’ says ‘e to| line down south last year laying a toy 

me. ‘I cal) it blawsted work!’ I told| railway when the Hun broke clean 





‘im to get on wiv it an’ do ‘is whac k.| throughin afog. Remember? I pulled 








the Chinks together and we stopped 
‘em. That’s all.” 

“Good Lord, that wasn't you, was 
it?’ I cried. “Set about 'em with 
picks and shovels, shrieking Chinese 
war-cries and chopped ‘em to bits. 
Oh, splendid! But how on earth did 
you rouse these tame coolies to it ?”’ 

The Beachcomber tugged his red 
moustache and laughed deprecatingly. 
“It wasn’t very difficult really, You 
see, these birds of mine are only tem 
porary coolies, In civilian life they ‘re 
mostly river pirates, Tong-fighters and | 
suchlike professional cut-throats. Kill- 
ing comes natural to 'em. They only 
vanted somebody who could organize 
and lead 'em.,”’ 

* And you could?”’ 

The Beachcomber drew himself up 
proudly, . 

“T should hope so. Wasn't I their 
Pirate King for seven long years?” 

PATLANDER, 








Self-Determination in Devon. 

‘At a public meeting at Barnstaple, the 
Vicar presiding, it was decided to form a local 
branch of the League of Nations.” 

Western Morning News 
Won't Wrison be bucked ? 
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Little Girl (in foreground). “Mornen, I sUPPOSE THE BRIDEGROOM MUST COME TO HIS WEDDING?" 
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THE LAST WATCH OF THE NIGHT. 


Tue hand of dawn is on the door 
That seals the dolorous arch of night; 
Dim gardens and hushed groves once more 
Dream of the half-forgotten light ; 
Yet all the ancient fires are cold 
On altars battered and forlorn, 
And men grope still for gauds of gold, 
Oblivious of the imminent morn. 


When comes the dawn? Its unseen dew 
Distils on folded swath and mound, 

Where grass is deep or sods are new, 
And branches shake without a sound; 

Where, numberless and low and grey, 
The furrows lessen to the sky; 

There sleep the sons of England, they 
Who died that England should not die, 


LBetter—ah, better for us all, 

For them who sleep and us who wake, 
That never bird at dawn should call 

Nor golden foam of morning break ; 
That on one high cairn of the dead 

The ultimate light should be unsealed, 
Than that the world should live unled, 

Unchanged, unpurified, unhealed. 


Life and all things that make it fair 
Men gave that better lives might be; 
They went exulting and aware 
Forth to the great discovery ; 








But who will prize life over-much 
Or deem that death comes over-soon 
If hands of fools and barterers touch 
The architrave of Hope half-hewn! 


Under a brave new baldachin, 
New robes drooped o'er their crimson feet, 
The old unaltered twain begin 
Their ride along the embannered street ; 
With golden charms for men to kiss 
A-swing from wrist and bridle-rein, 
The brethren Pride and Avarice, 
The monarchs of the world again. 





If this thing be and no new world 
Rise from the old dead world beneath, 
Then morning's chaplet seven-pearled 
Is made the bauble-crest of death; 
All dreams belied, all vows made void, 
Pale Hope a wingless fugitive, 
And man a stumbling anthropoid— 
Can these things be if England live? 


If England live, the anarch tide 
Shall lose itself among her waves, 
And the grey earth be glorified 
By the young blossom on her graves; 
And by her grace no power shall part 
Fulfilment from the dreams that were, 
If still the music of her heart 
Be theirs who lived and died for her. D. M.5. 
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31RD OF PEACE. 
Man or War. “DUNNO NOTHIN’ ABOUT NO ARK; BUT WE’RE FOR ARK-ANGEL, IF 
THAT'S ANY USE TO YOU.’ 
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THE DOVE AT SEA. 


EXCUSE ME, BUT IS THIS THE ARK?” 
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Sulian Addison 


his mind 


Monday, April 7th.—The First Com- 
MISSIONER OF WoRrkKS is determined that 


there shall be no slack time in the 
furniture-removing industry. To that 


old premises shall then be occupied by 
the Air Ministry, and that the Hotel 
Cecil shall then be restored to its origi- 
nal owners—unless, of course, it should 
be wanted by the Department lately 
housed in Kingsway. “ Musical chairs,’ 
muttered Colonel WepGwoop. 

That was not the hon. and gallant 
Member's only contribution to the 
gaiety of the proceedings. 





standing in hisown name. An attempt 
to perform the difficult mancuvre of 
getting out of his own light was frus- 
trated by the Speaker, who, to the 
argument that the motion on the Paper 
dealt with a wider replied 
“ Majus in se minus continet.” Over- 
whelmed by this display of erudition, 
the victim murmured “ Der Tag!” and 
collapsed. 


subject, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





se famine 

Housing Bill Dr. Apptson thought it 
| necessary to disclaim any intention of 
|posing as “an Oriental potentate,” 
modestly adding, “I do not look the 


end he is arranging that the business-| part.” He has, however, one character- 
premises in Kingsway now being va-| istic of the Eastern ruler, namely, a 
cated by the Government shall be tilled} delight in long stories. 
by the Commission Internationale d »}two hours to tell the House in melan- 
Ravitaillement, that the Commission’s|choly monotone all about the defects 


It took him 


of our present system and his proposals 
for removing them. Unfortunately he 
has not the Oriental gift of transform- 
ing slums into palaces in a sing’e night, 
but hopes to produce a similar effect 
by treating the local authorities with 
a judicious mixture of subsidies and 
ginger. 


Tuesday, April 8th.—Congratulations 





He essayed | to Lord Askwir on taking his seat in 
to move the adjournment in order to|/the House of Lords and condolences 
discuss the situation of our troops in|(in advance) to those foreign journals 
Russia, but was reminded that there| which will inevitably announce that 
was already a motion on the Order|the ex-Priwe Minister has overcome 
Paper dealing with that subject and | his objections to taking a peerage. 


Lord BuckmasTEr’s futile attempt to 
resist the passage of the Military Ser- 
vice Bill was chiefly remarkable for his 
epigrammatic description of the present 
SECRETARY OF State For War—‘a 
man of great capacity, a man of most 
restless and versatile energy and un- 
conquerable will, and of the most vivid 


|and most illimitable and elusive vision 
jof any politician of recent time.” 
In moving the Second Reading of the | Several public schoolmasters, I under- 


“TELL ME THE STORY OF THE PALACE BUILT IN A SINGLE NIGHT.” 





~ 


stand, have already noted its possibili- 
ties as a suitable extract for translation 
into Tacitean Latin. 

Lord Curzon hastened to assure Lord 
Buckmaster that, though deprived of 
his co-operation, the present Cabinet 
thought itself equal to coping with 
Mr. Cuurcuity. As for the Bill, there 
were still storm-clouds over Europe that 
might break at any moment; and every 
threatened nationality was uttering the 
same cry, “Send us British troops.” 
Although we could not respond to alb 
these appeals, we must have the power 
to give aid when the circumstances 
required it. 

Some of our warriors are already ex- 
periencing the horrors of peace. Mr. 
CuvuRCHILL has promised searching in- 
quiry into the case of the officer who 
sent a hundred- word telegram — at 
Government expense—about a dog; 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, on his attention 
being called to the forty-three motor- 
ears still in use by the War Office, gave 
an answer which implied an impending 
slump in joy-rides. 

Sir Martin Conway's anxiety that 
an “archeologically-qualified official” 
should be entrusted with the duty of 
protecting the ancient monuments of 
Mesopotamia was relieved by Mr. 
Fisner. Such an official had already 
been sent out—not from the War Office, 
where all the “archwologically quali- 
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fied” are presumably too busy—but 
from the British Museum. Part of his 
work had been kindly done for him by 
the German scientists, who had col- 
lected ninety cases of specimens, now 
in our hands. The removal of bricks 
or other antiquities had long been for- 
bidden—rather a blow to Dr. Appison, 
who in the present shortage of building 
material is very envious of the new 
Bavarian Government with a bricklayer 
at its head. 

Wednesday, April 9th.—In the Com- 
mons Dr. MacNAMARA announced that 
the Admiralty did not propose to per- 
petuate the title “Grand Fleet” for 
the principal squadron of His Majesty's 
Navy. The Grand Fleet is now a part of 
the history that it did so much to make. 

On the Third Reading of 
the Ministry of Health Bill 
Mr. J. H. THomas made a 
rather ungracious allusion to 
the Local Government Board. 
De moribundis nil nisi bonum 
should have been his motto, 
especially as the old Depart- 
ment has done splendid work 
(and never better than in re- 
cent times under Sir Horace 
Monro) for the health and 
comfort of His Majesty’s 
lieges. 

If words were as effective 
as bullets the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment in Russia would have 
but a brief existence. The 
rumour that Lenry had made 
overtures to the Allies moved 
Mr. Crem Epwarps to a dis- 
play of virtuous vituperation 
that Mr. Borromiry found 
it difficult to equal, though he 
did his best. Even Colonel 
Wepowoop, though he evidently thinks 
we ought to make peace with Lenrn, 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that he himself is a Bolshevist. To- 
wards the close of the evening the 
Home Secrerary declared that no pro- 
posals from Lenin had reached our 
delegates in Paris—a statement which, 
if made a few hours earlier, would have 
rendered the debate superfluous. In 
his opinion the proposals, whatever 
they may be, had been “made in 
Germany” and should be excluded as 
goods of enemy origin. His statement 
that he was deporting Bolshevists 
every day was satisfactory so far as it 
went, but left the House wondering 
oo they had been permitted to get 

1ere, 

Thursday, April 10th.—The House 
does not feel quite the same without its 
Bonar, who has once more flown off 
to Paris. Question after Question was 
“postponed” for his return. We were 
informed, however, that the delay in 











STAFP-OFFICERS PASSING 





releasing Charles the First from intern- 
ment was due to the necessity of repair- 
ing sundry damages to his fabric, due, 
I understand, not to Zeppelins or 
Gothas, but to the corroding tooth of 
Time. 

Several Questions regarding an explo- 
sive magazine at Dinas Mawddwy have 
lately been addressed to the Ministry 
of Munitions. Hitherto they have re- 
ceived rather cryptic replies, no one in 
the Department apparently being pre- 
pared to pronounce the name. But 
this afternoon Mr. Horr, after a few 
preliminary sentences to get his voice 
into condition, boldly blurted out, 


“Dinnus Mouthwy,” and received the 
tribute which the House always pays 
to true courage. 





Jargon. 
MODIFIED MOTOR FACILITIES From a speech at a Medical 
THROUGH WHITEHALL ON THEIR WAY TO conference :— 
LUNCHEON, . . 
“He was ashamed of the térm 
The LeapER OF THE OPpposiITION, | ‘shell-shock.’ It wasa bad word, and should be 


hitherto a dual personality, is now 
three single gentlemen rolled into one. 
Mr. Georcr Lampert has accepted the 
leadership of a new Liberal Party, and 
with Colonel Goprrey Coniins and 
Mr. Aeron Ricuarpson as his atten- 
dant Whips, duly took his seat upon 
the Front Bench. Someone challenged 
the intrusion of non-Privy Councillors 
into that sacred precinct. But the 
SPEAKER dismissed the objection with 
the remark, “ There is more room upon 
that bench than on any other, you 
know.” It is expected that, in contra- 
distinction to the “Wee Frees,” the 
new Party will be known as the “ Auld 
Lichts.”’ 








“It is impossible to plough on account of 
the large number of unexploded shells and 
bombs buried in the soil. These are now 
being employed by the Engineers.” 

Evening Pape r. 
We trust they will manage to avoid the 
traditional fate of the engineer. 








UNEMPLOYMENT NOTES. 
GOVERNMENT unemployees at present 
engaged in drawing their weekly dona- 
tion are requested to call at the Labour 
Exchange every day at 10 a.m. Morn- 
ing dress. 


It is not permissible for applicants to 
send their wives, valets or chauffeurs to 
represent them. 


Smoking is not prohibited, but appli- 
cants are requested not to offer tobacco, 
cigarettes or cigars to the officials. 


Arrangements are to be made to 
provide entertainment by means of 
concert parties and motor-trips; also 
newspapers and periodicals, in which, 
to avoid annoyance, the “ Situations 
Vacant” column has been 
blacked out. 

It is desirable that appli- 
eants should not wear fur 
coats. The present fashion 
does not go beyond a grey 
tweed lounge suit, with white 
spats and velours hat. 


A limited number of open- 
ings are offered to any who 
care to act as batmen to un- 
employed munition-workers. 


A doctor is in future to 
be kept at every Labour Ex- 
change to render first-aid to 
those who should be offered 
a situation. 


Applicants are requested 
not to tease the officials. 





wiped out of the vocabulary of every scientific 
man. It was really molecular abnormality of 
the nervous system, characterised by abnormal 
reactions to ordinary stimuli.”—Daily Paper. 


We must try to remember this. 


A Modest Estimate. 
From a publisher's advertisement :— | 


} 
| 


“ Baroness Orezy has laid the world undera | 
fresh debt of gratitude. 7/- net.” 
** Times"? Literary Supplement. 
“The question one could naturally put is, 
‘Has the millennium arrived, when the lion 
and the lamb shall lay together?’ ” 
Monthly Payer. 
Let's hope, at all events, that the pro- 
duce won't be a cockatrice’s egg. 


“This is the anniversary of the death of 
Robert Southey in 1843. Perhaps his most 
celebrated poem is the delightful ‘Ode to a 
Skylark,’ the beginning of which ‘ Hail to 
thee, blithe spirit,’ is known to every school 
child.”—New York Evening Journal. 

It seems that Truth still stands in need 
of propaganda in America. 
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HAVE BEEN ALL SMASHED UP.” 





FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE 


decision of 7’ 


Grazette to return to its old figure of a| 


penny must not be taken as a sign that 
prices generally are coming down. On 
the contrary there is every indication 
that they are rising and will still rise, 


as the following symptomatic scraps of | 


news, gathered from all parts of 
country, go to prove: 

The First Commissioner of Oaths 
will, 
until further notice, be eight-pence each. 

A schoolmaster in Birmingham who 
propounded the old question about a 
herring and a half costing three half- 
pence has been put under restraint as 
a dangerous lunatic. 


If the information that reaches us 
from a little bird is correct, a boycott 
of sparrows is in progress, owing to 
their inveterate habit of saying, “Cheep! 


Cheep!” 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces that, as | 


& concession to modern susceptibilities 
he has decided to ) 
Mr. HeERGESHEIMER’S successful novel, 
The Three Black Pennys to The Thre 
Black Halj-crowns. 


, 
alter the title of 





UNCH, OR T 


Wesiminster | , 


the} 








“CHARMING SPOT; 








| All guinea-pigs and guinea-fowls will 
‘om the present date onwards be two 


} 


guineas Dagens 


| Inthe best profiteering circles cigars 
are now lighted with spills made of one- 
| pound notes, instead of, as during the 


‘Tr 
war, ten-shilling ones. 


| <A well-known orchestral leader states 
i that there is a serious movement afoot 
| to popularise ‘The Dear Home Land” 
: ev 

as an encore for the National Anthem. 


The legal profession has long been 
concerned by the fact that lawyers’ fees 
remain so fixed in a world given over 
to flux. It has now been decided that, 
although the fees shall remain the 
same, less value shall be given. For 
| six-and-eightpence a solicitor will in 
| future give only half his attention, by 
| listening with only one ear. 
| 











Commercial Candour. 


“EGGS FOR SALE. 
Why go out of —— to be swindled? Come 
the —— Poultry Farm.” 


“IN MY GARDEN, 

April 4.—Now is a suitable time to saw 
peas.”"—-Datly Mirror. 

| When the stalks are very strong we 
always use an axe. 


BUT RATHER DISAPPOINTING, 











Aweig Matte 


I gurre HOPED IT WOULD 


L, ALLEGRO. 
Haste thee, Peace, and bring with 
thee 
Food and old festivity, 
Bread and sugar white as snow, 
The bacon that we used to know, 
Apples cheap, and eggs and meat, 
Dainty cakes with icing sweet, 
And in thy right hand lead with 
thee 
The mountain nymph (not much 
OU. 2). 
Come, and sip it as you go, 
And let my not-too-gouty toe 
Join the dance with them and thee 
In sweet unrationed revelry ; 
While the grocer, free of care, 
3ustles blithe and debonair, 
And the milkman lilts his lay, 
And the butcher beams all day, 
And every warrior tells his tale 
Over the spicy nut-brown ale. 
Peace, if thou canst really bring 
These delights, do haste, old thing. 








“ Winter Sports ry FrRance.—Sledges were 
constructed out of empty ration-boxes, whilst 
the old flappers used for dispersing poison-gas 
from dug-outs did duty as snow-shoes.” 

Daily Paper. 
The young flappers were no doubt bet- 
ter engaged. 
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PINK GEORGETTE. 


Joyce, at breakfast that morning, had 
announced firmly that if 1 really loved 
her I would take the pattern up to 
town with me and “see what I could 
do." What she failed to realise was 
that, if I ventured alone into the midst 
of so intimately feminine a world as 
Bibby and Renns’ for the purpose of 
matching stuff called Pink Georgette, 
I should become practically incapable 
| of doing anything at all. 
| The only redeeming feature about 
| the whole nerve-racking business was 
that he found me as soon as he did. 

“Good afternoon, Sir,” he said in a 
most ingratiating voice. ‘“ What can 
we have the pleasure of showing you, 
Sir?” 








me out of that tight corner at Guille- 
mont. That was a valuable bit of work, 
Sergeant, but nothing to this—simply 
nothing!” 

The solicitous curve had straightened 
out from his broad shoulders. His 
hands had ceased their soothing mas- 
sage. His heels were together, his arms 
glued to his sides, his eyes glaring at a 
fixed point directly over the top of my 
head, 

“Thought it was you, Sir, as soon as 
I saw you. But of course I wasn't 
going to say anything till you did.” It 
was not the ingratiating voice now, but 
that rasping half-whisper he always 
used for nocturnal comferences in the 
front line. ‘ Never heard anything of 
you, Sir, since you went down with a 
Blighty after Guillemont. Beg your 








charmeuse, ninons and crépe-de-Chines 
to be unrivalled in town, Sir. A little 
damp under foot to-day, Sir, but warmer, 
I think—distinetly warmer. Yes, Sir, 
Thank you, Sir, Good day, Sir.” 

And Sergeant Steel (D.C.M. and four 
chevrons) bowed me into the street, 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Wetts has a new volume of eol- 
lected Prefaces coming out this week, 
with an Introduction and an Epilogue 
by Sir Harry Jonnston. It will be 
remembered that in Joan and Peter, a 
comparatively early work of Mr. Werts 
—it was published, if our memory 
serves us, before the Armistice—hand- 
some acknowledgment was made of 
Sir Harry JounstTon’s administrative 





He was tall and hand- 
some, with a perfectly 
waxed moustache and 
a faultless frock-coat. 
He bowed before me 
with a sort of solicitous 
curve to his broad 
shoulders, and the way 
he massaged one hand 
with the other had a 
highly soothing effect. 

“ Pink georgette, Sir? 
Certainly, Sir.” Tomy 
inexpressible relief he 
seemed to consider it 
the most likely request 
in the world. 

A moment before I 
had been drifting hope- 
lessly, in a state of 
most acute self -con- 
sciousness. But with 
him to guide me I set 





ability and high aims; 
and it is pleasant to 
know that in the long 
intervalthat haselapsed 
nothing has occurred to 
modify their mutual 
admiration. 
x «* * 
The firm of Black and 
Green will shortly pub- 
lish Lord Dysarr's 
monumental mono- 
graph on China Tea: 





the Universal Antidote. 














“TI pon’Tt THINK I CARE ABOUT THAT ONE. IT MAKES ME LOOK LIKE ONE OF 
THESE 'ERE SPANISH DANCERS.” 


Lord Dysart estab- 
lishes the remarkable 
fact that the word ‘dys 
pepsia’’ was practically 
unknown until the in- 
troduction of Indian 
and Ceylon tea. Mr. 
WELLS, who contri- 
butes an illuminating 


Hit 
Merl f 








off quite boldly. 

At what proved to be exactly the 
right spot he paused. 

“ Miss Robinson,” he called; “pink 
georgette.” 

With a polite introductory wave of 
the hand he motioned me towards the 
lady. He hovered about, near by, whilst 
I opened the bit of tissue-paper con- 
taining the pattern and murmured my 
needs to Miss Robinson. [is very 
presence gave me confidence. 

When it was all over he came up and 
led me away. As we emerged into the 
stronger light near the door I peered at 
him closely. Then I touched him on 
the arm and beckoned him behind a 
couple of Paris models. 

I took hold of his hand and wrung it 
fervently. 

“Sergeant Steel,’’ I said, “ you always 
did have the knack of being in exactly 
the right spot at the right moment. [ 
haven't set eyes on you since that very 
hot day in '16, when you brought up 
the remnants of 14 platoon and pulled 





pardon, Sir, but you looked a bit windy 
as you came in just now, so [ thought 
I'd keep in support. . . . Yes, Sir, got 
my ticket last month—only been back 
on my old job a fortnight.” 

I tapped the parcel that Miss Robin- 
son’s own fair hands had made up for 
me. 

“This a good issue, Sergeant?" I 
said. ‘Sound and reliable and all 
that?” 

“Couldn't be better, Sir. I had my 
eye on her. We only drew it ourselves 
lately. That's the stuff to give ‘em. 
You can safely carry on with that, Sir... 
a perfect match . . . exquisite blending 
of colour . . . those art shades are to 
be very fashionable this season, I assure 
you, Sir.” 

Imperceptibly his hands had resumed 
their massage, the solicitous curve had 
returned to his broad shoulders, his 
voice was ingratiating again. 

“ We have a large range of all the 
daintiest materials. I believe our 








Preface, points out that 
the troubles of Russia are entirely due 
to the cutting off of the supplies of 
caravan tea from China (the leading 
Bolshevists prefer vodka to tea in any 
form) and the consequent recourse 
to inferior synthetic substitutes. The 
rival merits of cream, milk and lemon 
are carefully discussed both from the 
gustatory and hygienic standpoint, 
Mr, WELLS pronouncing in favour of 
lemon, in which idiosyncrasy he re- 
sembles Mr. Conrap and Mr. Gats- 
wortny. The volume is richly illus- 
trated with pictures of rare tea-pots, 
tea-caddies and samovars, and contains 
a set of humorous verses dedicated to 





the author by Mr. T. Letr Jonas, 

The Right Hon. Recinatp McKesxa’s 
new book, The Proud Podsnaps, will 
be his first novel, and we hear it 1s 
to be humorous. His distinguished 
relative, Mr. SrepHEN McKenna, Mr. 
We tts and Mr. Herpert JENKINS have 
all written encouraging Prefaces to it; 
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| added two essays on commercial avia- 
| tion and a couple of brilliant carica 
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and Master AntrHony AsQuirH has | George Saint or Dragon ? and will be 
|prefaced by an introduction by Mr. 


Stickham Weed, in which that eminent 


| tures of Mr. Luoyp GrorGe and Mr.| publicist discusses the antagonism of 


| has laid it on one side in order té col- | 


|the Celtic temperament to Jugo-Slav 
. | ideals. The book will be published at 

Mr. Harotp Brasie’s Life of the} Fontainebleau. 
Kaiser is already far advanced, but he 


Wryston CHURCHILL, 


* 


The new Cardiff firm of Jenkins and 





} 


| laborate with Sir Axruur Conan Doyxx | Jones announce a novel from the pen 
in the authoritative biography of Sir|of Mr. Caradoc Blodwen, who had to 


Outver Longe. 
of the chapters dealing with the phy 


It is understood that |fly from his native village last year 
‘owing to the realistic picture he gave 


| siognomy and phrenological aspect of | of local life in The Home of the Squint- 


| be exclusively responsible for those on | was a Thief ; 


| planchette attachments, will be avail- | work, 


It is to be called Taffy 
and those who have had 
the frontal regions of Sir Otver’s crani- | the privilege of seeing early copies of the 
um, while Sir Arruur Conan Doyie| book, which Mr. Blodwen wrote during 
will devote himself to the occipital Hin- | his seclusion amongst the Hairy Ainus, 
terland. In this way it is hoped that the | describe it as lurid in the extreme. 
whole area, which is enormous, will be 
adequately covered. The book will be | Mr. Cuthbert Skrimshanks’s new 
published by Messrs. Odder and Odder | novel is being looked forward to éx- 
at 10s. 6d.; but a limited number of|pectantly by those who admire the 
copies, with special tambourine and | vital and distinguished artistry of his 
The author, it will be remem- 
| bered, was employed in a firm of ginger- 

: | beer bottlers before he took to literature, 
To the list of biographies of the Prime | and Mr. Weis, who contributes a Pre 
Minister already published or in con- | fa%e, dwells happily on the stimulating 
templation there remains to be added|and phosphorescent quality which his 
one by an author who veils his iden- | literary work owes to his employment, 


the subject Mr. Haroip Beorie will | ing Widows. 





able at £2 2s. 


* 


| tity under the pseudonym of “ Mount|and contrasts it favourably with the 


| Carmel.” It will bear the title, Lloyd | flatness of Eton “ Pop. 





“WHO DIDN'T FOLD UP HIS TROUSERS WHEN HE WENT TO BED?” 
Tony. “I KNow. ADAM. I CAN ALWAYS GUESS THESE SUNDAY RIDDLES.” 














Yet another Shakspearean volume, 
which promises to be of engrossing 
interest, has been written by Lord 
BuLEpIsLOE. It is to be called Bacon and 
Hamlet, and Sir Tuomas Lipron has 
contributed an Introduction, in which 
the organisation of the food supply in 
the Elizabethan age is exhaustively 
described. This exhaustive work, which 
is dedicated to General Srorrs, the 
Governor of Jerusalem, will be published 
by Messrs. Forrnum and Mason, 








**C’est la Guerre.” 

A brace of chemists’ labels :— 

“This preparation is issued in amber glass 
pots, as a War Emergency Measure, when 
white glass is not available owing to shortage.” 

“War Bottle. Amber glass is not obtainable 
just now, 80 we have to use white glass. May 
we ask you to grant us your kind indulgence 
under the circumstances ? ” 


“A bullet fired ata pig from a humane killer 
struck the wall of a Merthyr Tydvil slaughter- 
house, ricochetted and wounded a butcher's 
manager.”—Daily Paper. 

The victim regards the name of the 
instrument as most inept. 





«Tord Salvesen, the presiding judge, arrived 
in Aberdeen on Monday night, and gave @ 
winner in the Palace Hotel.”—Sunday Paper. 
We hope to meet him in London before 
the Derby. 
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PINK GEORGETTE. 


Joyce, at breakfast that morning, had 
announced firmly that if I really loved 
her I would take the pattern up to 
town with me and “see what I could 
What she failed to realise was 
that, if I ventured alone into the midst 
of so intimately feminine a world as 
Bibby and Renns’ for the purpose of 
matching stuff called Pink Georgette, 
I should become practically incapable 
of doing anything at all. 

The only redeeming feature about 


'the whole nerve-racking business was 


that he found me as soon as he did. 

“Good afternoon, Sir,” he said in a 
most ingratiating voice. “What can 
we have the pleasure of showing you, 
Sir?” 





me out of that tight corner at Guille- 
mont. That wasa valuable bit of work, 
Sergeant, but nothing to this—simply 
nothing!” 

The solicitous curve had straightened 
out from his broad shoulders, His 
hands had ceased their soothing mas- 
sage. His heels were together, his arms 
glued to his sides, his eyes glaring at a 
fixed point directly over the top of my 
head. 

“Thought it was you, Sir, as soon as 
I saw you. But of course I wasn’t 
going to say anything till you did.” It 
was not the ingratiating voice now, but 
that rasping half-whisper he always 
used for nocturnal conmferences in the 
front line. ‘Never heard anything of 
you, Sir, since you went down with a 
Blighty after Guillemont. Beg your 





charmeuse, ninons and crépe-de-Chines 
to be unrivalled in town, Sir. A little 
damp under foot to-day, Sir, but warmer, 
I think—distinetly warmer. Yes, Sir, 
Thank you, Sir, Good day, Sir.” 

And Sergeant Steel (D.C.M. and four 
chevrons) bowed me into the street. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Wetts has a new volume of col- 
lected Prefaces coming out this week, 
with an Introduction and an Epilogue 
by Sir Harry Jonnston. It will be 
remembered that in Joan and Peter, a 
comparatively early work of Mr. Wetis 
—it was published, if our memory 
serves us, before the Armistice—hand- 
some acknowledgment was made of 
Sir Harry JouNstTon’s administrative 





He was tall and hand- 
some, with a perfectly 
waxed moustache and 
a faultless frock-coat. 
He bowed before me 
with a sort of solicitous 
curve to his broad 
shoulders, and the way 
he massaged one hand 
with the other had a 
highly soothing effect. 

Pink georgette, Sir? 
Certainly, Sir.” Tomy 
inexpressible relief he 
seemed to consider it 
the most likely request 
in the world. 

A moment before I 
had been drifting hope- 
lessly, in a state of 
most acute self -con- 
sciousness. But with 
him to guide me I set 
off quite boldly. 





“I pon’t THINK I CARE ABOUT THAT ONE. 
THESE 'ERE SPANISH DANCERS.” 


ability and high aims; 
and it is pleasant to 
know that in the long 
intervalthat haselapsed 
nothing has occurred to 
modify their mutual 
admiration. 


“ + * 

The firm of Black and 
Green will shortly pub- 
lish Lord Dysarr's 
monumental mono- 
graph on China Tea: 





the Universal Antidote. 














It MAKES ME LOOK LIKE ONE OF 


Lord Dysart estab- 
lishes the remarkable 
fact that the word “dys- 
pepsia”’ was practically 
unknown until the in- 


troduction of Indian 
and Ceylon tea. Mr. 
WELLS, who contri- 


butes an illuminating 
Preface, points out that 








At what proved to be exactly the 
right spot he paused. 

“Miss Robinson,” he called; “pink 
georgette.” 

With a polite introductory wave of 
the hand he motioned me towards the 
lady. He hovered about, near by, whilst 
I opened the bit of tissue-paper con- 
taining the pattern and murmured my 
needs to Miss Robinson. His very 
presence gave me confidence. 

When it was all over he came up and 
led me away. As we emerged into the 
stronger light near the door I peered at 
him closely. Then I touched him on 
the arm and beckoned him behind a 
couple of Paris models. 

I took hold of his hand and wrung it 
fervently. 

“Sergeant Steel,’ I said, “ you always 
did have the knack of being in exactly 
the right spot at the right moment. [ 
haven't set eyes on you since that very 
hot day in '16, when you brought up 





the remnants of 14 platoon and pulled 


pardon, Sir, but you looked a bit windy 
as you came in just now, so I thought 
I'd keep in support. . . . Yes, Sir, got 
my ticket last month—only been back 
on my old job a fortnight.” 

I tapped the parcel that Miss Robin- 
son’s own fair hands had made up for 
me. 

“This a good issue, Sergeant?” I 
said. ‘Sound and reliable and all 
that?” 

“Couldn't be better, Sir. I had my 
eye on her. We only drew it ourselves 
lately. That's the stuff to give ‘em. 
You can safely carry on with that, Sir... 
a perfect match . .. exquisite blending 
of colour . . . those art shades are to 
be very fashionable this season, I assure 
you, Sir.” 

Imperceptibly his hands had resumed 
their massage, the solicitous curve had 
returned to his broad shoulders, his 
voice was ingratiating again. 

“We have a large range of all the 
daintiest materials. I believe our 











the troubles of Russia are entirely due 
to the cutting off of the supplies of 
caravan tea from China (the leading 
Bolshevists prefer vodka to tea in any 
form) and the consequent recourse 
to inferior synthetic substitutes. The 
rival merits of cream, milk and lemon 
are carefully discussed both from the 
gustatory and hygienic standpoint, 
Mr. WELLS pronouncing in favour of 
lemon, in which idiosynerasy he re- 
sembles Mr. Conrap and Mr. Gats- 
wortHy. The volume is richly illus- 
trated with pictures of rare tea-pots, 
tea-caddies and samovars, and contains 
a set of humorous verses dedicated to 
the author by Mr. T. Lerr Jones. 

The Right Hon. Recinatp McKEsxa’s 
new book, The Proud Podsnaps, will 
be his first novel, and we hear it 1s 
to be humorous. His distinguished 
relative, Mr. SrepHeN McKenna, Mr. 
Wetts and Mr. Herpert Jenkiss have 
all written encouraging Prefaces to it; 
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Nurse (reproachfully). “WHO DIDN'T FOLD UP HIS TROUSERS WHEN HE WENT TO BED?” 
Tony. “I KNow. ADAM. I CAN ALWAYS GUESS THESE SUNDAY RIDDLE3.” 
and Master AnrHony Asquirn has | George—Saint or Dragon? and will be Yet another Shakspearean volume, 


added two essays on commercial avia- 
tion and a couple of brilliant carica- 
tures of Mr. Luoyp GrorGeE and Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL, 

Mr. Harotp Beasie’s Life of the 
Kaiser is already far advanced, but he 


| has laid it on one side in order té col- 


i. 
| 

* 
' 

| 

| 
| 
| 


laborate with Sir ArtHUR Conan DoyLe 
in the authoritative biography of Sir 
Ottver LopGe. It is understood that 
of the chapters dealing with the phy- 
siognomy and phrenological aspect of 
the subject Mr. Harotp Beastie will 


be exclusively responsible for those on 


the frontal regions of Sir OLIvER’s crani- 
um, while Sir ArrHur Conan Doyle 
will devote himself to the occipital Hin- 
terland. In this Way it is hoped that the 


| Whole area, which is enormous, will be 


adequately covered. The book will be 


| published by Messrs. Odder and Odder 


at 10s. 6d.: but a limited number of 
copies, with special tambourine and 


| planchette attachments, will be avail- 


° | 





able at £2 Qs. 
* 
To the list of biographies of the Prime 
MINISTER already published or in con- 
templation there remains to be added 


| one by an author who veils his iden- 
| tity under the pseudonym of “ Mount | 
| Carmel.” 
' 


It will bear the title, Lloyd 


prefaced by an introduction by Mr. 
Stickbam Weed, in which that eminent 
publicist discusses the antagonism of 
the Celtic temperament to Jugo-Slav 
ideals. The book will be published at 
Fontainebleau. 

" 

The new Cardiff firm of Jenkins and 
Jones announce a novel from the pen 
|of Mr. Caradoc Blodwen, who had to 
ifly from his native village last year 
lowing to the realistic picture he gave 
of local life in The Home of the Squint- 
ing Widows. It is to be called Taffy 
|was a Thief; and those who have had 
the privilege of seeing early copies of the 
book, which Mr. Blodwen wrote during 
his seclusion amongst the Hairy Ainus, 
describe it as lurid in the extreme. 





| 


Mr. Cuthbert Skrimshanks’s new 
novel is being looked forward to eéx- 
pectantly by those who admire the 
vital and distinguished artistry of his 
work. The author, it will be remem- 
bered, was employed in a firm of ginger- 
beer bottlers before he took to literature, 
and Mr. Wetts, who contributes a Pre- 
| fa%e, dwells happily on the stimulating 
| and phosphorescent quality which his 
| literary work owes to his employment, 
and contrasts it favourably with the 
| flatness of Eton “ Pop.” 








which promises to be of engrossing 
interest, has been written by Lord 
BLEpDISLOE. It is to be called Bacon and 
Hamlet, and Sir Tuomas Lipton has 
contributed an Introduction, in which 
the organisation of the food supply in 
the Elizabethan age is exhaustively 
described. This exhaustive work, which 
is dedicated to General Srorrs, the 
Governor of Jerusalem, will be published 
by Messrs. Forrnum and Mason, 








**C’est la Guerre.” 

A brace of chemists’ labels :— 

“ This preparation is issued in amber glass 
pots, as a War Emergency Measure, when 
white glass is not available owing to shortage.” 

“War Bottle. Amber glass is not obtainable 
just now, 80 we have to use white glass. May 
we ask you to grant us your kind indulgence 
under the circumstances ? ” 


“A bullet fired ata pig from « humane killer 
struck the wall of a Merthyr Tydvil slaughter- 
house, ricochetted and wounded a butcher's 
manager.”—Daily Paper. 


The victim regards the name of the 
instrument as most inept. 


“ Lord Salvesen, the presiding judge, arrived 
in Aberdeen on Monday night, and gave a 
winner in the Palace Hotel.”—-Sunday Paper. 
We hope to meet him in London before 
the Derby. 
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POLLY. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. Kipiino.) 
I wenv into a private 'ouse to get a place as cook ; 
‘The lady ups an’ greets me with a most angelic look: 
“I’ve just been makin’ tea,” she sez, “I ‘opes as you will try 
These little seones wot I ’ave baked;” and to myself sez I: 
“It was Polly this, an’ Polly that, an’ ‘ Polly, serub 
the floor,’ 
But it’s ‘If you please, Miss Perkins,’ since we won 
the bloomin’ War; 
We won the bloomin’ War, my girls, we won the 
bloomin’ War, 
It’s ‘1f you please, Miss Perkins,’ since we won 
the bloomin’ War.” 


‘The lady she was out to please; we talked about the 
weather, 

| An’ when the tea was done we smoked a cigarette together, 
An’ then we talked o’ jazzin’ an’ the Brier CARLETON case, 


An’ so we come in course 0’ time to talkin’ o’ the place. 





“You won't mind cookin’ lunch?” sez she, Sez I, “ With- 
out a doubt, 

On Toosdays an’ on Fridays, which they ain't my ‘alf-days 
out ; 

An’ dinner, too, I'll manage ”"— ere the lady give a grin— 

“On Mondays an’ on Thursdays, which they'll be my 
evenings in.” 

|“ An’ wot about the breakfast ?"’ “ Don’t you worry, mum,” 
sez I, ¥ 

“I’m willin’ to oblige you every single blessed dye, 

Bar Sundays, when my young man comes; ‘e's such a 
bloomin’ toff, 

'l. takes me up the river, so I takes the ‘ole day off.” 


“That's excellent,” the lady sez, “ I'll easy do the rest, 

So if you come, Miss Perkins, you will be our honoured 
guest, 

For Mr. Vere de Vere an’ I do all we can an’ more 

‘To please the splendid women wot ave bin an’ won the War.” 


Well, seein’ as the lady seemed to ‘ave the proper view, 
I took the situation an’ I ‘opes as it will do. 
Of course there may be drawbacks, but you can’t get all 
you wish, 
For aprons ain’t quite overalls an’ cookin’ ain't munish. 
It was Polly this, an’ Polly that, an’ “Ugh! the 
mutton ’s red ;”’ 
But it’s “ Won't you come, Miss Perkins?” now 
we 're paid to stay in bed ; : 
An’ it's Polly this, an’ Polly that, an’ anythink you 
please; 
An’ Polly ain't a bloomin’ fool —you bet that Polly 
| sees ! 
‘*Les beaux esprits se rencontrent.” 

“Persons expressing unpopular views (by which I mean views 
opposed to such patriots as Horatio Bottomley, Colonel Lowther, and 
our own hon. and gallant member of Parliament, et hog genus 
onane).”-—Letter in “ The Daily News.” 

“Theve have been more pig posts than there have been big men able 
to fill them.—Mr. Bonar Law.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 











From an article on the Zeebrugge exploit :— 
“An on-shore wind was needed to carry the fog-screen in advance 
ofthe blockships., Absence of fog was essential. A fog would be bene- 
| fetal, These desiderata lated a concurrence of favourable con- 
| ditions, and on April 23 were not all present.”—Cologne Post. 
We gather that the Censor, shortly to be demobilised at 
home, still maintains his watch on the Rhine. 








CRITICISM IN EXCELSIS. 


THERE was a good deal of excitement in the Elysian 
Fields when the news went round that the Committee had 
exercised their power of electing a certain distinguished 
Shade to full membership of the Asphodel Club without 
a ballot. The general opinion seemed to be that the Com- 
mittee had acted wisely, and that the election was in 
every way justified. A few members, however, expressed 
disapproval, not so much on account of any demerits of 
his own as of the effect that his election might produce on 
the sensitive minds of some who were already members. 

“This Dr. Samugn Jonunson,” said one who had been 
busy in canvassing opinions, “is fully qualified for mem- 
bership, but I fear he may have a deleterious effect on Joun 
Miiton and Tuomas Gray. Did he not roughly criticise 
them in his Lives of the Poets, and do you think that 
MiLTon is one who will sit down tamely under the affront ? 
Minton has been for years and is still one of our most 
distinguished members. Indeed, he has almost the standing 
amongst us of a highly-respected Bishop. He uses the 
Club a great deal, and I fear his comfort will be much 
reduced by the admission of one who regards his poetry 
with a hostile eye.” 

“In what way,” said another, “has the denouncer of 
SaLmasivus become entitled to complain of rough attacks? 
Nor has his character been assailed. In that he remains 
episcopal. Only in his poetry is he made to suffer.” 

* But be is made to suffer pretty heavily,” said a third, 
“Hear what Jonnson said with regard to our friend’s 
Lycidas :— ey 

“*One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas; of which the diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain and the numbers unpleasing. What 
beauty there is we must therefore seek in the sentiments 
and images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of 
real passion; for passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven heel. Where 
there is leisure for fiction there is little grief. 

“*In this poem there is no nature for there is no truth ; 
there is no art for there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral: easy, vulgaMand therefore disgusting.’ 

“ Do you call that criticism ?” 

“ Ah, but listen,” said another and much agitated Shade, 
“to what he says of our respected Tuomas Gray. The 
Committee must have forgotten how it goes :— 

“These odes are marked by glittering accumulation of 
ungraceful ornaments; they strike rather than please; the 
images are magnified by affectation, the language is laboured 
into harshness. The mind of the writer seems to work 
with unnatural violence. Double, double, toil and trouble. 
He has a kind of strutting dignity and is tall by walking 
on tiptoe.” 

The agitated Shade was about to proeeed further with 
his protest when a sound of cheering stopped him. And 
lo and behold! an approving throng was circling round the 
new member, and in the thick of it were Joun Mivron and 
Tuomas Gray. 





‘For this Relief,” etc. 
From a Girl Guides’ report :— 
“The thanks of the Association are due to the following ladies 
who have resigned. ..” 


“Sir George Newman and Mr. Philip Snowden have resigned their 
membership of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). 
Caruso has sung at 550 performances.” —Evening Paper. 


All the same, there seems to have been a lack of harmony. 



































| during her search for work that might help in the great 
| Task. 


| memorial to those many whom she has amused by her 
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Lady (who has called on two successive Wednesdays, the fourth and fifth of the month, and has been told each time that Lady Smith- 
Robinson is not at home). “ BuT | THOUGHT HER LADYSHIP WAS AT HOME ON ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS?” 


Parlourmaid (with dignity). “No, MADAM. HER LADYSHIP I8 AT 
WHEN THERE 185 A FIFTH WEDNESDAY THAT IS TO OUR ADVANTAGE.” 


HOMB ON THE FIRST AND THIRD WEDNESDAYS IN THE MONTH; BUT 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


My War Experiences in Two Continents (Murray) is made 
up of the diary and letters of Miss MacnauaurTan, written 


The book, it is sad to say, must serve as her 


bright and wholesome stories. Worn out by labours and 
quests beyond her strength she fell sick at Teheran in 1916 
and returned to England to die. In 1914 she had done 
fine service with her soup-kitchen in Flanders, where her 
energy and almost too tender sympathy had full scope and 
the reward of good work accomplished, She seemed also 
to be happy in her lecture tour on her return to England, 
trying to arouse the sluggish-minded to a sense of the gravity 
of the business. But in her Russian and Persian adventure 
it is clear that she was deeply disappointed at feeling herself 
unwanted and useless in a region of waste and muddle. It 
is probable that for all her courage and unselfish devotion 
she was too sensitive to the suffering she encountered ever 
to attain the routine indifference which makes work among 
such horrors possible. Her deep religious convictions 
aggravated rather than eased that suffering. She was 
honestly old-fashioned and never took quite kindly to the 
khaki-breeched free-spoken young women of the subsidiary 
war services, had a hatred of muddle and was a little severe 





on men, though acknowledging that “ young men are the 
kindest members of the human race.” True this, I should 


say, who am no longer young. “The war is fine, fine, 
FINE, though I don’t get near the fineness except in the 
pages of Punch.” Charming of her to say that. 


The heroine of Miss Fingal (Buackwoov) is called by 
her publishers “a woman whose distinguishing trait is 
femininity,” to which they add, with obvious truth, “a re- 
freshing creation in these days.” Really, in this one 
phrase Messrs. BLackwoop have covered the ground so 
comprehensively that I have little more to do than sub- 
scribe my signature. To fill in details, Mrs. W. K. Cutrrorp’s 
latest is a quietly sympathetic tale about a lonely gentle- 
woman (this you can take either as one or two words) 
rescued from a life of penury by the will of a rich uncle, 
transferred from her tiny flat in Battersea to Bedford Square 
and a country cottage, expanding in prosperity, and gen- 
erally proving the old adage that where there's a will 
there's a way, indeed several ways, of spending the result 
agreeably. As I have said, it is all the gentlest little 
comedy of happiness, not specially exciting perhaps. I 
find it characteristic of Mrs. Ciirrorp’s method that the 
only at all violent incident, a railway smash, happens dis- 
creetly out of sight, and does no more than provide its 
victim with an enjoyable convalescence, and the attentive 
reader with the suggestion of a psychological problem that 
is both unnécessary and unconvincing. The best of the 
tale is its picture of Miss Fingal herself, rescued from 
premature decay and gradually recovering her youth under 
the stiroulus of new interests and opportunities. Whether 
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the now rather too familiar Kaiser-er-machina solution was 
needed in order to rid the stage of a superfluous character 
is open to question ; but at all events it leaves Miss Fingal 
happy in companionship and assured of the success that 
waits upon a satisfactory finish. 

“ How can I""—I seem to hear the author of Hlizabeth 
and Her German Garden communing with herself—‘ how 
can I write a story, with all my necessary Teutonic ingre- | 
dients in it, which shall be popular even during the War?” | 
And then I seem to see the satisfaction with which she| 
hit upon the solution of inventing pretty twin girls of| 
seventeen, an age which permits remarks with a sting in them 
to be uttered apparently in innocence and yet is marriage- 





| able or, at any rate, engageable; making them orphans ; 


giving them a German father and an English mother, and | 
very mixed sympathies, in which England predominates ; 

. . , , | 
candid European eyes. Much of the satisfaction which | 
her scheme must have given to the authoress of Christopher 








figure ; without her it would be just as entertaining and 
exciting, if perhaps less completely furnished for Romance, 


While reading “Q” Boat Adventures (Jenkins) I kept 
on telling myself that it ought to be read in small doses if 
the greatest enjoyment was to be got from it; but all the 
same I could not let it out of my hands. “The ‘Q' boat,” 
says Lieutenant-Commander AuTEn, V.C., “ was a ‘stunt’ 
possible only to a nation of sailors. Officers might be found 
for ‘Q* boats in any country with a seaboard; but men— 
no;” and I imagine that few Englishmen will be found to 
deny this statement. Elizabethan days for all their spaci- 
ousness contained nothing more ineredibly brave than the 
exploits of these decoy boats, exploits which could only 
be carried out if absolutely every man taking part in them 
played his réle to perfection. And it cannot be too widely 
noted that after the Huns had become suspicious the “Q” 
boat had to invite a torpedo as a preliminary to real busi- 
ness. Officers and men alike deserve all the gratitude their 
nation can give them, not only for their courage in action, 








and Columbus (Mac- 
MILLAN) is shared by 
its readers, although 
the feeling that it has 
been made to order to 
fit a difficult market 
is never absent. For 
much of the dialogue, 
and often when most 
amusing, does not ring 
true, and we are occa- 
sionally asked to be- 
lieve that the twins 
could be far slower in 
the uptake than at 
other, and less incon- 
venient, times they 
show themselves to be. 
But the bookisanother 
suflicing proof that 
the male sex has no 
monopoly of humour. 


Mr. CurisTorpHer 
CuuLey, in his rather 
superfluous and petu- 


Professor (who has inadvertently pulled 
WEATHER!" 





‘i . NY ' 
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but also for their 
patience when spend- 
ing dreary months 
without getting to 
grips with the enemy. 
Few things are more 
demoralizing than to 
wait to be attacked 
and to find no one 
kind enough to accom- 
modate you ; but even 
during all these long 
periods of inaction 
the discipline and 
keenness of the “Q” 
boat crews never re- 
laxed.. Lieut.-Com- | 
mander AvutTEN has 
done a great service 
in telling us of these 
astounding  achieve- 
ments and of the in- 
finite difficulties in 
the way of their suc- 
cessful accomplish- 
ment. We may bea 
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the shower-bath handle). “Typican APRIL 











lant preface to Billy McCoy (Casseur), observes that such 
reviewers as “may find time to skip through its pages” 
will probably callit a Romance. Well, skipping or not, here 
is one reviewer who will not disappoint him. A story of a 
hero who adventures into sinister places, disregards repeated 
warnings to “ go back ere it is too late’’ (or the American 
for that entrancing formula), meets there a Distressed 
Damsel and kisses her as introduction, and finally, after 
an infinity of perils, is left with the D.D. as his B.B., or 
blushing bride—this 1 state emphatically to be not only 
Romance, but a most excellent brand of that article. 
What however Mr. Cuntey seems most to fear is that 
we shall think that McCoy himself and the whole setting 
(New Mexican scenes) are all make-believe. He need have 
had no such alarm in mycase. I have, | remember, already 
commented on the admirable reality of his cowboys, as 
exemplified in the hero of a previous story. Billy, if just 
a little less convincing, is in many ways a worthy com- 
panion. But Mr. Cunney's heroines always strike me as 
inferior to his men. They have the air of hanging about in 
corners of the tale, and generally of being rather a nuisance 
than a delight to their creator. But the heroine of Billy 
McCoy makes hardly a pretence of being other than a lay 





nation of short memories, but it is impossible to believe | 
that our “Q” boats will ever be forgotten. 


Anything more Pettridgian than The Bustling Hours 
(METHUEN) cannot be conceived and cannot certainly be 
written, That means that Mr. Perr Rivcr’s latest book 
will be heartily welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large circle of his readers. Mr. Perr RrpoGe is as good as 
a tonic in these depressing days, and without any effort he 
keeps at a high level of sane cheerfulness. His heroine 18 
a certain Dorothy Gainsford, who has the gift of turning 
up at exactly the right moment and of getting exactly the 
right thing done, or more often of doing it herself. She 
really is a marvel and the last word in efliciency. There 
is only one thing at which I hint a doubt or hesitate dis- 
like. She takes a banjo with her to a picnic on the Upper 
Thames, 





There was a young man who said, “ How, 

With the minimum sweat of my brow, 
Can I find jobs to do 
For a maximum screw ?’ 

So they said to him, “ Why not try Slough ?” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“ Hut electors,” declared a Radical 
contemporary, “have dealt the Coali- 
tion a stinging rebuke.” But not, as 
others claim, the coupon de grace. 


A propos, a Woking butcher was fined 
last week for being thirty-two thousand 
coupons short. The report that he has 
since receiveda letter of condolence from 
Mr. Liorp Grorae is not confirmed, 


A correspondent who has a latch- 
key would like to hear from a gentle- 
man who could fit a house to it. 


A food inspector at Chatham ad 





Old-fashioned humorous Con 


sudde 





mitted that he could not tell the dif- 
ference between No. 1 grade tinned 
beef and No. 2 grade. The old plan 
of calling one grade Rover and the 
other Fido seems to have been abolished 
since the War. B 

The Ex-Crown Prince, in a recent 
interview with a Danish newspaper 
man, called LupENporrr aliar. LopEn- 
por¥F is believed to be preparing a 
crushing rejoinder, in which he calls 
the ex-Crown Prince a Hobhenzollern. 

x * 

“The new Bolsheviks,’ says The 
Philatelist, “ are fetching eight shillings 
a pair.” It doesn’t say where they are 
fetching it from, but it is clear that the 
loot business has declined since the 
days of the old Bolsheviks. 

* * 

The United States Government has 

purehased four million pounds of frozen 





chickens for the American army. They 
are to be tested by inspectors before 
shipment to determine whether they 
are edible. What is known in scientific 
circles as the Soho standard of resili- 
ence will probably be applied. 


Burglars have broken into an East 
End moneylender's office. It is not 
known definitely how much they lost. 


The five hundred pounds in notes 
recently lost by a London hotel guest 
have now been recovered, It appears 
that a waiter had mistaken them for 


a gratuity. «3 





The Metropolitan police are trying 





service man had received a letter from 
the Intelligence Department admitting 
that a certain mistake was due to a 
clerical error, it is now reported that 
this admission was due to another 
oversight, 


A terrible tragedy was only just 
averted last week, when a husband, 
who had travelled from the City by 
tube, and his wife, who had been to the 
Spring bargain sales, failed to recognise 
each other on their return home. 


The War Office, the Board of Trade 
and the Zoo have formed a Triple Alli- 
ance for a campaign against rats. As 
a result of this it is said that quite a 








nly 


Lady (who all last year was a land-worker). * Poon |” 








to establish the identity of a man who 
can give no account of himself and 
who knows nothing about the War. 
The fact that he was not wearing red 
tabs ouly adds te the mystery. 

. 


“Some men dance the Jazz dance,” 
says a contemporary, “because it is 
stimulating.’ It is not known why the 
others do it. 


A squirrel having been stolen from 
the Zoo, it is said that the authorities 
are taking no further risks, and that 
in future all lions and tigers will be 
securely chained to their cages. 


[t is reported that a much-advertised 
motor-car, after having its engine re- 
moved, ran for seven miles on its repu- 


tation alone. : 
~ 


With reference to the report that a| 





number of the more timid rodents are 
afraid to go out alone after dark. 
* * 

The Society of Public Analysts has 
been asked by the Food Ministry to 
define a sausage. A number of pedigree 
sausages are to be submitted for classi 
fication. * 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the late Bavarian Soviet Government 
has been placed in a lunatic asylum. 
The reason for this invidious distine- 
tion is not assigned. 





Mr, Cuvecaie on the Hull Election : 
“ Nothing in these reactions should be taken 
by the Government as in any way deflecting 
then from their clear and definite course of 
reviving the posterity of this country.” 
Daily Telegraph, 
All very well, but they must get it 


born first. 
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“MUTABILE SEMPER.” 


To such as have a humorous bent 
Pleasant indeed it was to cull 
From rival organs what was meant 
By the enlightened vote of Hull; 
What process of the mind (if any) drove her 
To execute that ludicrous turn-over. 


Some held the Peace was too severe, 
And others not severe enough ; 
The latter cried, “The cause is clear— 
Lroyp Grorce is made of flabby stuff ;” 
The former took the line that he bad blundered 
| In letting Fritz (their friend) be grossly “plundered.” 


Then came a still small voice which said, 
| “The thing that sent the coupon West 
Was Woman; something in her head 

Told her that second thoughts were best; 
To Party laws she hasn’t learnt to knuckle 
(This was the view advanced by Mr. Buck.e). 


“Men know a ‘pledge’s’ worth by now ; 
They take it with a touch of salt; 
To Woman 'tis a sacred vow, 
And for the least alleged default 
She gives-her Chosen One no minute's grace, 
But treats it like a breach-of-promise case.” 


O “ Ministering Angels,” ye 
Who yet are mobile as the breeze, 
Have you alone the right to be 
“ Uncertain, coy and hard to please?” 
Our Ministerial Angels (GrorGe and kind)— 
Aren't they allowed, poor males, to change their mind ? 


O. 5. 





THE SPOIL-SPORT. 


Mr. Phillybag was demobilised. The Day had come. 
For months he had dreamed of the possibility—had imag- 
ined the joy and alacrity with which he would doff his cap, 
tunic and trousers, service dress, one each, and resume the 
| decent broadcloth of a successful City solicitor. Strangely 
enough, however, once he was actually demobilised he 
found himself in no hurry to lose the garb which showed 
that he, Mr, Phillybag, had helped, you know, to put the 
kybosh on the Kaiser. He was proud too of the corporal’s 
— which he had gained in a very short Army career. 

hat explains why he was in uniform this morning in his 
_ office, when he opened a letter from Ernest Williams, his 
| former junior clerk, He remembered Williams well—how 
in the early days of the War that youth had seen Lord 
KrrcHener point his finger from the hoardings at him, and 
there and then, discovering that the Ordnance Department 
possessed a eap, size 6], which fitted him, had followed 
instructions and immediately commenced to wear it. Now 
he had written to Mr, Phillybag to inform him that, as he 
expected to be demobilised short. y he was calling at eleven 
o'clock to discuss the question of re-entering his employ. 

Mr. Phillybag rubbed his hands together in satisfaction. 
He was looking forward to the interview. Since Armistice 
Day he had read every article he could find written on the 
subject of demobilisation and its humours; consequently 
he knew exactly what he was expected to do. When 
Williams en , in all the glory of a Captain's stars, 
ap even a Major's crown, the ribbon of the D.S.O. or 
the M.C., or both, on his breast, he, Corporal Phillybag, 
would spring smartly to attention, salute and address his 
junior as “ Sir,’ 





| 
} 
| 
| 











He chuckled with delight as he visualised the piquant 
scene. Reseating himself, he would briskly resume hig 
interrupted work for a moment while he kept his superior 
officer waiting. Then—— 

“Mr. Williams to see you, Sir,” said one of his clerks, 

“ Show him in at once,” 

On his appearance Mr. Phillybag suffered a slight recoil, 





but recovered himself quickly and exchanged embarrassed 
greetings. An awkward pause followed. At length Mr, 
Phillybag broke it. 

“ Williams,” he said severely, “I’m surprised at you, 
Who ever heard of an employee returning to civil life from 
the Army with a lower rank than the one his employer 
holds? Four years in khaki and only a lance-corporal! 
You've spoiled my whole morning. It’s men with careers 
like yours who make the profession of humorous journalism 
so precarious.” 








A SOUVENIR OF COLOGNE. 


“Am I really awake, or is it all a beautiful dream ? 
I said, pinching myself to make sure. 

At the other end of the room an unmistakably German 
band was playing “ Roses of Picardy,” while all around 
me German waiters were running about deferentially, with 
trays in their hands, Even as I wondered one of them 
approached and laid the bill on my table with a friendly 
smile and “ Tree mark, bleesir.” 


” 


Then I remembered that I was at the British Officers’ | 


Club in Cologne. 
“How interested they will be at home,” I thought, 


“when they know where I am. And of course I must | 


send them souvenirs of my Watch on the Rhine;” and 
thoughtfully I produced from my pocket some local tram- 
tickets, kept for the younger members of the family, and 
patted a box of two-penny cigars encouragingly. These I 
was going to send to my brother. 





Then I rose and, paying the bill, went out to purchase a 
suitable memento for a younger sister. Slowly I wandered 
along the crowded Hohestrasse in the direction of the Opera 
House, peering into the shop-windows for something redo- 
lent of the land I wasin. Presently a bright-looking sweet- 
shop attracted me. The window contained a beautiful 
selection of chocolate-boxes, with pictures of the Cathedral 
or the Rhine Maidens on the lids. In I went and selected 
a handsome sample, bound with red plush and bordered 
with sea-shells. But it was empty. ‘Nix sweets,” said 


the girl behind the counter, and offered me the alternative of | 


abun. Nothing doing, and I passed on, 

Further along the street I stopped before a chemist’s shop 
to regard a huge pyramid of bottles of eau-de-Cologne dis- 
played in the window. 

“The very thing,” I said to myself. ‘“ What more ap- 
propriate souvenir than a bottle of the local produce?” 

That was ten days ago, and this morning I received the 
following letter :— 

“Thank you so mueh for the scent; it was sweet of you, 
and arrived safely, only I don’t think it quite so nice as the 
real eau-de-Cologne which I buy at Brown's shop {Brown 
is the village grocer] for three-and-nine a bottle. And he 
says they must have taken you in properly with a German 


imitation called eau-de-K6ln, and expects you had to pay | 


a — penny for it, though I hope you didn’t, poor boy.” 
Reader, I ask you. 








“TxrLvenza Eprpemic—Pvusiio MEETING. 
In order to comply with the regulations of the Board of Health, 


each person attending the meeting must occupy 25 sq. feet space.” 
Australian Paper. 





“ Let me have men about me that are fat.”—Julius Cesar. 
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Music-hall Artist (to partner). “I RECKON WE OUGHT TO INTRODUCE SOME NEW FEATURE INTO THE TURN, WITH PEACE COMIN'.” 
Partner, “ AH, I'VE BEEN THINKING OF IT TOO. WHAT ABAHT PINK FACINGS FOR OUR EVENING DRESS?” 
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THE BLUE HAT. 


Nancy came softly into my study and 
stood at the side of the desk, where I 
was busy with some work on account 
of which I had stayed away from the 
office that morning. 

“ Do you like it?” she said. 

I felt a momentary anxiety as I 
looked up. I had made a had mistake 
—_ a little time before, having waxed 
enthusiastic over what I took to be a 
new blouse when it was a question of 
hair-dressing, the blouse having been 
worn by my wife, so she solemnly 
averred, “every evening for the last 
two months,” 

But this time no mistake was pos- 
sible. You don’t go about the house at 
eleven o'clock on a cold Spring morning 
fancifully arrayed in a pale blue hat 
with white feathery things sticking out 
all round it, unless there is a particular 
reason for so doing. 

“I think it’s a delightful hat,” I 
said, “and suits you splendidly. But 
I thought you never wore blue?” 

“I don’t,” said Nancy ; “ that's what 
makes me rather doubtful. I didn’t 
really mean to buy it at all. I went 
in to Marguerite’s—you know, that 





heavenly shop at the corner of the 
a "| nodded; of course I knew 

arguerite’s—‘ to ask the price of a 
jade-green jumper they had in the 
window—oh, my dear, a perfect angel of 
® jumper !—and they showed me this. 
That red-haired assistant almost made 
me buy it; said she had never seen me 
in a hat that suited me so well; and 
really it wasn't so very dear. But I 
was a little doubtful. However———” 

“She was quite right,” I said very 
decidedly. “Did you get the what- 
you-may-call-it—the other thing?” 

Nancy's face expressed poignant 
anguish. 

“Twelve guineas,’ she said. “I 
simply couldn't run to it. Of course I 
was heart-broken. Still, it wasn’t as 
if I really needed anything just now. 
It would have been ridiculous extra- 
vagance. But it really was an angel.” 

She turned to go, stopping a moment 
on the way out to have another look at 
herself in the little round mirror over 
the mantel-piece. 

“I’m not quite happy abdut it,” I 
heard her murmur as she went out. 

The next morning I found a letter wait- 
ing for me at the office which brought 
me news of a totally unexpected wind- 








} 
fall of some fifty odd pounds. It was | 
a sunny morning, too, with a distinct | 
feeling of Spring in the air. 

I felt like being extravagant, and my | 
mind flew at once to Nancy and her | 
jade-green—what was the name of the | 
thing ?—that she had wanted so badly. | 

I left the office early, and on my way | 
home managed to summon up suflicient | 
courage to carry me through the dis- 
creetly curtained doors of Madame 


| 
Marguerite’s recherché establishment, | — 
} 


devoutly hoping that the nervous sink- | 
ing which I felt about my heart was | 
not reflected in my outer demeanour, 

The red-haired girl, in spite of a curi- 
ously detached and supercilious air, as 
who should say, ‘Take it or leave 1t; 
it concerns me not in the least,” which 
at first rather alarmed me, was really 
quite kind and helpful. 

“ Something in jade-green that Mod 
dom admired? A hat perhaps?” 

No, I knew it was nota hat, 1 mur- 
mured something about twelve guineas. 
This seemed to be enlightening. 

Ah, yes, a jumper probably. They 
had had a jade-green jumper at that 
price, she believed. I£I would sit down 
for a moment she would send someone 
to see if it were still unsold. 
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I felt very anxious while I waited, 
but the emissary presently returned 
with the garment over her arm. 

Yes, that was undoubtedly the one: 
She remembered how much Moddom 
had admired it. It had suited Moddom 
so well too. 
| . While it was being packed up, for I 
| decided to take it with me, a small boy 
arrived with several hat-boxes, which 
| he put down on the floor. 

Red-hair proceeded to unpack them, 
carefully, almost. reverently, extracting 
the-hats from the folds of surrounding 
| tissue-paper and placing them-one by 
| one in various cupboards and drawers. 
Presently she drew forth from one of 
the boxes—lI felt sure I was not mis- 
taken—that very blue hat which I had 
admired only the day before upon the 
head of my wife. 

I gave an involuntary exclamation. 
Red-hair looked at me. 

“Surely,” I said, feeling inwardly 
rather proud at recognising it again— 
“surely that hat is exactly like one 
that my wife bought yesterday.” 

Red-hair was hurt. “It is the same 
hat,” she said coldly. “We never make 
two models alike.”’ 

I tried to mollify her. “I can’t 
understand her sending it back,”’ I said. 
“TI think it’s an extremely pretty hat, 
and it suits her so well. But perhaps 
there was some alteration necessary. 
It may not have quite fitted or some- 
thing?” 

Red-head dived gracefully into the 
box and drew forth a note from the 
tissue-paper billows. 

A faint flicker expressive of I knew 
not what hidden emotion seemed to 
pass for one moment over her aristo- 
cratic features as she read it. But 
it vanished instantaneously, and she 
turned to me with her previous air of 
haughty and imperturbable aloofness. 

“ Moddom is not keeping the hat,” 
she said. 

I felt somehow a little snubbed, and 
said no more, and, my parcel appearing 
at this moment, I paid and departed. 

Nancy’s joy over the jumper more 
thaneame upto my expectations. When 
she had calmed down a little I be- 
thought myself of the matter of the hat. 

“Oh, yes,” said Nancy in reply to 
my question, “I sent it back after all. 
It won’t matter in the least now that 
you have bought this.” 

“ But why didn't you keepit?” I said. 

“ Well, I really felt I didn’t like it so 
very much,” said Nancy, “and, as you 
didn’t seem quite to like it either-——”’ 

‘My dear girl,” I protested, “I told 
you I thought it was charming.” 

“Well, anyway you said that blue 
didn’t suit me,” persisted my wife. 














“You did, George.” 





Raw Hand (at sea for first time and observing steamer’s red and green lights). 
S0ME LIGHTS ON THE STARBOARD SIDE, SiR.” 


Officer. “ WELL, WHAT Is 1T?” 









west GS Raw & ‘s 
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R. H. “Looks To ME LIKE A CHEMIST’S SHOP, 51k." 








There was a moment's pause. It was 
no use saying anything. Suddenly 
Nancy jumped up and clutched me by 
the arm, 

“ George,” she said anxiously, “ you 
didn’t, you didn't say anything about 
that hat to the girl in the shop, did 
you?” 

“I believe I mentioned that I thought 
it was extremely pretty, and that I was 
sorry you weren't keeping it,” I replied 
airily. “But why?” For my wife's 
face had suddenly assumed an expres- 
sion of horrified dismay. 

“T shall never be able to go into that 
shop again,” she wailed, “never. I 
wrote them a note saying that I was 
not keeping the hat because my husband 





very much disliked it, and that I didn’t 
care ever to wear anything of which he 
didn’t approve.” 

What is really very unfair about the 
whole thing is that 1 know that Nancy 
thinks me entirely to blame. Indeed 
she told me so. When I ventured to 
point out that she had not been quite 
truthful in the matter she was at first 
genuinely and honestly amazed, and 
subsequently so indignant that I was 
fain ultimately to apologise, 

In looking back upon the episode 
I am filled with admiration-for the red- 
haired girl. I consider that she showed 
extraordinary self-restraint in what 
must have been a peculiarly tempting 
situation. » B, 
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SMALL-TALK. 

“Of course you must come,” said 
Mary ; “it's nonsense to say you can’t 
dance.” 

Mary is married to my first cousin, 
Thomas. I looked at Thomas, but saw 
no hope of support. Thomas labours 
under pe coro yeh am 

“Tt isn’t on dancing,” I pro- 
tested ; “it's the conversational strain. 
Besides, as one of the original founders 
of the League to Minimise Gossip 
amongst General Staff Officers——” 

“ Rot!” said Thomas; “ you simply 
let your partners do the talking. You 
needn't even listen. Just say ‘Quite’ 


trovertible arguments. I am terrified 
of Miss Carter, who can only be de- 
scribed as “statuesque” and always 
does the right thing (which makes her 
crushing to the verge of discourtesy). 
I am p Ft being asked if I know 
whether she is “only twenty-two.” It 
was not without satisfaction that I 
initiated her into my style of dancing. 

To my horror, when we stopped she 
sat in silence, regarding me with an air 
of expectant boredom. I racked my 
brains. 

“Good floor, isn’t it?” said I. 

“ Quite,” said Miss Carter. 

“Jolly good band too.” 





“ Quite,” said Miss Carter. 





“Quite,” said Miss Carter, for the 
first time almost smiling. I plucked 
up courage. 

“It’s this: how old are you?” 

She stopped herself just in time, 
Her answer was given in a tone which 
expressed at thesame time her contempt 
for my breach of the conventions and 
the fact that she was too indifferent to 
think me worth snubbing. 

“ Twenty-two,” said she. 

“ Quite,” said I. 





THE CAREER (POSTPONED), 


My pear JAMES,—A few weeks ago I 
wrote to tell you that ere long the 





in your most official tone 
whenever you hear them say- 
ing nothing.” 

Thomas, although my first 
cousin, is not bright; but I bad 
to go. 

For the first few dances I 
escaped; the crowd round the 
door was so dense that I saw at 
once that I should be trampled 
to death if IL attempted to enter. 
Then I was caught by Mary 
and introduced to a total 
stranger. 

I su there are | 
who demas mind kicking a 
total stranger round the room 
to the strain of eymbals, a 
motor siren and a frying-pan. 
I fancy the lady a 
desire to stop, but as her words 
were lost in the orchestral 
pandemonium I realised that 
as long as the dulcet chords 
continued conversation was 
impossible ; so we danced on. 

Fortunately too, when the 
interval came, she was full of 
small-talk. 

“Isn't the floor good? And 
I always like this band.” 

“ Quite,” said I. 

“Rather sporting of the 
Smythe -Joneses to give a 








A Kenn Foss — 


“HOW WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR HAIR DONE, Mapan?” 
“WELL, I WANT TO GET IT DEBOBBED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE.” 

















military machine would be 
able to spare one of its cogs— 
_.|myself. I discussed possible 


then I had almost decided on 
“ filbert-grower.” Had things 


a first instalment of forced 
filberts. 

Now this cannot be. The 
cog is shown to be indispensa- 
ble. I must remain a soldier. 

Why do they want me, 
James? I am nothing like a 
soldier. I cannot click my 
heels as other men do. I try, 
Heaven knows how I try, but 
all the C.O, hears is a sound 
as of two cabbages being 
slapped together. And my 
word of command! The critics 
say it is like a ery for help in 
a London fog. 

My haversack contains no 
trace of any Field- Marshal's 
baton. You are aware that 
every private soldier's haver- 
sack is issued complete with 
“Batons, one, Field-Marshal 
(potential), for the use of.” 
But there is no authority for 
such an issue for commissioned 
ranks. 








dance.” 

“ Quite,” said I. 

“ Especially when their eldest boy, 
the one, you know, who was so fright- 
fully good at golf or something, has 
just got into a mess with——” 

* Quite,” said I, while she plunged 
into a flood of reminiscences. She did 


not ask whether | could jazz, mainly, I | 


think, because I had already danced 
with her. 
on the best means of avoiding Mary 
when the musie began again, and just 


threw in an occasional “ Quite" to keep | 


the lady in a good temper. 

But there was no escaping Mary. 

“ You must go and danee with Miss 
Carter,” she told me, adducing ineon- 


I concentrated my thoughts | 


* And rather sporting of the Smythe- 
Joneses, don't you think?” 
She said it again. By this time I 


felt convinced that all the other couples 


within hearing were listening to us. 
Miss Carter is that sort of person. 

“ Of course,’ I said with a nervous 
laugh, “it’s rather absurd for me to say 
anything about it, because, you know, 
dancing isn’t much in my line.” 

*‘ Quite,”’ said Miss Carter. 

That settled it; I felt I must stop 
her at all costs. I cleared my throat 
and spoke as distinctly as I could. 

“I’m always being asked a conun- 
drum, Miss Carter, and you ’re the one 
person who can tell me the true answer. 


_Am I permitted to ask it?” 


Is it because of my manner witli men 
and my powers as a disciplinarian? I 
fear not. If a man is brought before 
me for summary jurisdiction a lump 
rises in my throat and I want to ery. 


I am always sure he didn’t mean to do 


it. As for military law, I am shaky on 
the fines for drunkenness, and I don't 
feel at all sure whether death at dawn 
or two extra fatigues is the maximum 
punishment for having one string of the 
hold-all longer than the other when on 
active service. 

When I kicked the bell-push towards 
the end of last guest-night the Adjutant 
said he should mark me down for the 
job of Physical Training Officer ; but I 
hope he was only joking. I am not 
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careers in civil life, and since ! 


gone well, by the beginning of | 
June you should have received | 
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“Sorry, Mum, But I’M AFRAID YOU'LL 'AVE TER STAY UPSTAIRS 'COS THE AFFILIATED Socizgry OF PIANNER-SHIFTERS 'AS CALLED 


A GENERAL STRIKE THIS MINNIT.” 








built for the work. My frame is puny 
and my countenance irresolute. I hate 
bending and stretching my arms; they 
creak and frighten me. jo could 
squat on my heels like a thingummy. 

I might, if allowed, make a hit as 
Messing Officer. With the aid of my 
Cookery Course notes I can differentiate 
between no fewer than thirty-four 
different types of rissole. Unfortunately 
we already have a Messing Officer of 
deadly efficiency. He can classify 
dripping by instinct. He can memorise 
at sight all the revolting contents of a 
swill-tub. My rissole lore is a poor 
asset in comparison. 

No, James, I think I have it. One 
day you will read that our Armies of 
Occupation consist of so many hundred 
thousands of all ranks, including, per- 
haps, 35,001 officers. That is why they 
retain me. I shall be the “1” at the 
end of the thousands. It is your 
humble servant's function to keep the 
Armies of Occupation up to strength. 

Are we to be robbed of the fruits of 
victory? The reply is in the negative. 
Therefore, when next June comes along 
and you yearn for the early filberts, do 
not be fretty. Remember that I am 
gathering in fruits of another and a 
nobler kind. Yours ever, WiuLtiam. 














NEW BREAD FOR OLD. 


{‘New Bread Again”— Loaves of Any 
Shape.”— Headlines from a Daily Paper.} 
As | walked forth in Baker Street 
As sober as a Quaker, 
Whom did I have the luck to meet ? 
I met a jolly Baker. 
His voice was gay, his eye was bright, 
His step was light and airy, 
His face and arms were powdered 
white— 
I think he was a fairy ; 
He danced beneath the April moon, 
And as he danced he trolled 
Wild snatches of an ancient rune, 
Yet all the burden of his tune 
Was “ New—Bread—for Old!” 


Quoth I: “ Whence got you, lad, a heart 
So glad that you must show it?” 
Quoth he: “ The Baker hath his art 
No less, Sir, than the Poet; 
I tell ye, I'm so blithe to-night 
I'd paint the old Moon’s orb red! 
Oh, think ye that I took delight 
For years in baking war-bread ? 
One shape, one colour and one size, 
By Government controlled ? 
But now all this to limbo flies ; 
What wonder that to-night I cries 
‘ New—Bread—for Oid ?’ 





“ Good Sir, the Baker hath a soul 
And loves to make bread pleasant— 
The Twist, the long Vienna ‘ 


The Horseshoe aud the Crescent, 
The Milk, the Tin, the lovely loaf 
Where currants one discovers, 
The Wholemeal for the country oaf, 
The Knot for all true lovers. 
So, till upon the glowing East 
The sun in red and gold 
Comes forth to bake the daily feast, 
I'll ery with heart as light as yeast, 
*‘ New—Bread—for Old!’”’ 





The Modern Icarus. 

* After an hour's flight over the frozen Con- 
ception Bay and the town of St. John’s, Mr. 
Hawker made a perfect landing. He appeared 
more than over confident of success.” 

Daily Paper. 

* General admiration and sympathy is ex- 
tended to Mr. Tawker due to his frankness 
regarding his progress towards making the 
trans-ocean flight.”—Sunday Paper. 

We trust our contemporaries are not in 
a conspiracy to represent the gallant 
aviator asa hot-air man. 


“ Presently, when aviation becomes a com- 
mouplace, the fares will come down.” 
Daily Dispatch, 
That's just what makes us so nervous, 
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PEACE TERMS. 


Bere some Lerrers or Mrs. Part- 
inetron TO Her Sister. 

{Conferences between mistresses and ser- 
vants are being held in various parts of the 
country to discuss terms of peace in the 
domestic world.) oi 
Puddleford. 

Dear Mors,—We haven't got a ser- 
vant yet, but we are clutching at a new 
hope. There is to be a conference here 
between mistresses and maids, to dis- 
cuss and readjust the servants’ rights 
and the mistresses’ wrongs —or 1s it 
the other way about? Anyhow, I shall 
attend that conference. I shall bribe, 

lead, consent to any arrangement if 
can but net a cook-general. Ten 
months of doing my own washing-up 
has brought me to my knees, while 
Harry says the performance of menial 
duties has crushed his spirit. 

Of course, Harry does make such a 
fuss of things, You might think, to hear 
him talk, that the getting up of coal, 
lighting fires, chopping wood and clean- 
ing flues was the entire work of a house- 
hold, instead of being mere incidents in 
the daily routine. If he had to tackle 
my duties—but men never seem to un- 
derstand how much there is to do in a 
house. 

I will tell you about the conference 
when I write again. 

Yours always, § Dopo. 


Puddleford. 

Dear Morra,—The conference was a 
most interesting affair; the one going 
on in Paris could never be half so thrill- 
ing. There was a goodly attendance 
of servants, and they had their own 
spokeswoman. We spoke for ourselves 
—those of us who were not too dazed 
at the sight of so many “treasures” 
almost within our grasp. 

What the servants wanted was not 
unreasonable. They chiefly demanded 
a certain time to themselves during the 
day, with fixed hours for meals, even- 
ing free, etc, 

Then Mrs. Boydon-Spoute got up— 
you know how that woman loves to 
hear herself talk—and said that such 
demands were outrageous. (It's easy 
for her to raise objections. She has 
somehow paralysed her two servants 
into staying with her for over ten years.) 
She pointed out that under ial con- 
ditions the servant would have more 
freedom than the mistress; and to 
allow the working classes to thus get 
the upper hand was nothing short of 
encouraging Bolshevism in the home. 
Dreadful thing to say, wasn’t it ? 

The servants got rather restive at 
that. When I thought of the two days’ 
washing-up waiting for me at home I 
maaotel with spirit that servants had 





as much right to freedom as we, and 
it was our duty to guard their inter- 
ests—and lots of inspired things like 
that, glaring at Mrs. Boydon-Spoute 
the while. 

I spoke so well that a cook-general 
offered herself to me as soon as the con- 
ference was over. She comes in on 
Monday. 

Yours in transports, Dopo. 
Puddleford. 

Dear Moma,—Emma, the new maid, 
has arrived. Harry is as relieved as I 
am and was quite cheerful while I was 
dressing the gash he had inflicted on 
his hand while chopping wood. Isn't 
it strange that men can never give the 
slightest assistance in the house with- 
out getting themselves hurt in some 
way ? 

Emma promises to be a treasure. 
If mistresses would only show a little 
humanity there never would be any 
servant trouble at all. It is people like 
Mrs. Boydon-Spoute who are responsi- 
ble for it. 

Yours, purring content, Dopo. 


Puddleford, 
Dear Morra,—I am sorry not to 
have written for such a long time. I 
have been so extremely busy. 
You see, when Emma has had her 
two hours free daily, her hour-and-a-half 
off for dinner, with half-an-hour for 


_[other meals, every evening out as well 


as two afternoons a week, you would be 
surprised what little leisure is left to 
her for the housework. 

She gets in what she can, of course, 
and I do the rest. Doing the rest, by 
the way, takes up a great deal of my 
time. But I eontilly have an hour 
free in the evenings. 

Your brave Dopo 


Puddleford. 
Dear Morra,—I am glad to say 
Emma has gone and I am putting my 
name down at a registry-office in the 
usual way. It’s too much of a strain 
having “conference” girls in the home. 
Who was it said that if we are to 
allow the working classes to get the 
upper hand it was nothing short of 
encouraging Bolshevism in the home? 
Anyhow, I think he—or perhaps it was 
she—must be right. 
I must close rather hastily. I have 
just heard a terrific crash in the 
itchen ; 1’m afraid Harry has dropped 
something on his foot again. 
Your long-suffering Dopo. 





“Mr. ——, like a fatherly hen, hovered over 
all, satisfying himself that nothing had been 
omitted that could detract from their com- 
fort."—-Egyptian Mail. 

We cannot imagine any hen, however 
unsexed, behaving like that, 





RHYMES OF RANK. 


Vick-ADMIRALS command a base; 
Their forms blend dignity with grace, 
You never see the smallest trace 

Of levity upon the face 

Of one who wears a Vice’s lace. 

For Admirals to romp and race 

Or frolic in a public place 

Is held to be a great disgrace ; 

I do not think a single case 

Of this has happened at our base. 


The Commodore, the Commodore 

Is very popular ashore ; 

He can relate an endless store 

Of yarns which scarcely ever bore 
Till they are told three times or more. 
The ladies young and old adore 

This man who bathed in Teuton gore 
And practically won the War; 

But once, a fact I much deplore, 

A General was heard to snore 

While seated near the Commodore. 


The Captain dwells aloof, alone ; 

He bas a cabin of his own; 

And should the smallest nose be blown, 

Though softly and with dulcet tone, 

In earshot of this sacred zone 

The very ship herself would groan. 

Yes, Captains (though but flesh and 
bone 

Like little snotties, be it known) 

Are best severely left alone. 


Commanders are a stern-eyed folk 

Who may or may not take a joke; 

It really isn’t safe to poke 

Light fun at any three-ringed bloke ; 

You may be sorry that you spoke. 

Their ways are proud; they sport the 
oak ; 

They are not tame enough to stroke ; 

I greatly dread these grim-eyed folk. 


Lieutenants of the R.N.V. 

Were born and bred on land, not sea, 

And ancient mariners like me 

With sly grimace and winks of glee 

Would watch them when the winds 
blew free, 

Or send them down a cup of tea. 

But soon their deeds became their plea 

For standing with the Big Navee 

In equal fame and dignity: 

While even Subs. R.N. agree 

They ‘re better than they used to be, 

These Looties of the R.N.Y. 


Sub-Loots are nothing if not sports; 

The nicest girls in all the ports 

Declare they are the best of sorts 

And useful on the tennis-courts. 

In gun-rooms, where their rank re- 
sorts, 

They bandy quips and shrewd retorts, 

And swig champagne, not pints but 

uarts. 





q 
I said at first that they were sports. 
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Headmaster (interviewing neu boy). 


New Boy. “P-P-PLEASE, 
OTHER THINGS BESIDES ST-T-T-TAMMERING.” 





WITH THE RED GUARDS. 
| A Goon deal of curiosity exists regard 
ing the management of the Bolshevik 
army, in which it is stated that disci- 
| pline does not exist. A copy of Battalion 
Orders may therefore be of interest :— 
BATTALION ORDERS 


By Masor Trororr 


(Commanding the 22nd Battalion the 
Red Guards) 





(1) Deratn. 
Disorderly Officer 
WITCH. 
Next for duty (if so disposed) 
Loot Purawaysky. 


Loot VopkKA 


(2) ParapgEs. 

The Battalion (or such of it as has 
no other engagement) will parade as 
strong as possible on the Peter-and 
Paulsky Prospekt, at 10.30 a.m. for 
9.30 a.m. 

Dress. 

Barging order, with rifles, razors, 
knives, pokers and horsewhips. 

The following scheme will be 

carried out :— 

General Idea.—A few families of 
the Bourgeois elass have taken up a 


























“AT WHAT SCHOOL WERE YOU LAST, M¥ BOY?” 
Sir, AT A ST-T-T-TAMMERING T-TUTOR'S"; (feels he is not making the beat of himself) “ & BUT THRY 7-TACGMT 











position in certain cellars in West 
End of City. Patrols report that 
they still possess a few valuables. 

Special Idea.—The O.C. invites 
the Battalion to oceupy district and 
help itself. 

(3) CoMMAND. 

The Second in Command of this 
unit regrets to announce that he 
found it necessary to sentence his 
Commanding Officer to forty-two 
days No. 1 F.P. for attempting to 
maintain discipline; the Second in 
Command therefore assumes com- 
mand of this unit in the absence of 
the C.O, now serving sentence. 

(4) Course. 

Would a few officers mind being 
detailed for the hundred-and-twenty- 
first course in the use of Private 
House Grenades, 13th of this month? 

(5) Boors, BoLsHevisTs FOR THE USE 
OF, ISSUE OF. 

The Quartermaster would be greatly 
obliged if private gentlemen of the 
Battalion requiring boots would fav- 
our him with a visit at any time 
during the day or night. 

If not inconvenient to them it 





would be a kindness if they let him 
know what they tuke. 
Notice. 

The Officer at present in command of 
the Battalion has pleasure in announe- 
ing that the private residence of the 
Commanding Officer, which conteins 
a large number of objects of great 
beauty and value, is through its owner's 
unavoidable absence at present un- 
guarded. 

In these civeumstances the O.C. is 
pleased to grant an extension to all 
ranks until twelve midnight. 

P. Pirsxy, 
Captain and Agitant. 





A Super-Mormon. 

“A Nelson soldier in a letter states that 
General —— informed his unit that he had 
2,000 wives to ship out to New Zealand, and 
another 2,000 would be ready to leave England 
during the next few months.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
There was an industrial freak, 
As a labourer sadly to seek ; 
But he leapt into fame 
By preferring a claim 
For a general Ten-Minutes’ Week. 
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Vicar (io parishioner who has violent quarrels with her neighbour). “Ms, CRABBE SENT A MESSAGE THAT SHE HAS QUITE FORGIVEN 


7” 


Parishioner. “You CAN 6AY I 'OPE SHE'LL DIE ‘aPry.” 
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| FEARFUL ODDS. 


' Tuere's no fear that strikes so dumb, 
| None so hard to overcome, 

| As the thought that there are two 
Eyes that may be watching you. 
Here's a perfect illustration 

Of that sickening sensation. 


Young Lieutenant Jimmy Spry's 
Power resided in his eyes ; 

He'd been able all his days 

To revolve them different ways. 

| For example, let ’s suppose 

| That the right one watched his nose, 

| Then the left—you ‘ll think it queer— 
| Turned towards his dexter ear. 

| But what really made him great 
Was—he always saw things straight. 





Out in France, a year ago, A: 
He was cornered 5 the foe; 
Neither party had a gun, 

But the odds were three to one 
And the Huns were fit and strong ; 
One was lean and very long, 

One was short and stout of calf, 
While the third was half and half. 


Jimmy, spoiling for a fight, 
Fixed the short one with his right, 


| 
| 
! 
| 
' 








While his left with martial glare 
Met the long ‘un’s startled stare ; 
But—I know it sounds absurd— 
He was looking at the third. 


Jimmy was, I'd have you know, 

Something of a boxing pro., 

So he knew the golden maxim : 

“He who eyes his man best whacks 
him.” 

Shorty, when he saw the grim 

Optic that was turned on him, 

Thinking Jimmy's fist looked hard 

Prudently remained on guard. 

Canny Hun! And who can biame 

Longshanks if he did the same ? 

But our hero, irritated, 

Grassed the third man whilethey waited. 


Filled with rage and anger, both 
Rushed upon him with an oath, 
Eager now to slit the gizzard 

Of that astigmatic wizard, 

Till they noticed with dismay 

Both his eyes were far away ! 

(One eye sought the earth, while one 
Seemed to contemplate the sun.) 


Both stopped dead; the same cold 
thought 
At their jangling heart - strings caught. 





Longshanks, trembling at the knee, 
Quavered, “Hans, he’s watching me!” 
Shorty whimpered, scared to fits, 
“No, it’s me he’s after, Fritz!" 

Sick with fear, their souls revolted ; 
As one man they turned and bolted. 


At them Spry in mild amaze 
(Literally) bent his gaze, 

Sighed, and then without a word 
Wandered homeward with the third. 





BAR BABIES. 


(Lord Justice Banks recently referred to the 
possible establishment of a Law Courts’ créche, 
where the female barrister might leave her 
young while engaged in forensic duties.) 

From “ The Law Times" of 192—. 

“A VIOLENT altercation took place 
yesterday in the room allotted to infants 
of the Junior Bar (adjoining the Court 
of Pathetic Appeal) between his nurse 
and little Johnnie, the teething infant 
of Mrs. Flapperton, who, by the way, 
we noticed being measured only the 
other day for silk, The Court Husher 
having failed to produce silence, Mrs. 
Justice Spankhurst had to intervene, 
and only succeeded in restoring order by 








threatening to have the créche cleared.” 


—_---——— 
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THE RECKONING. 


' 
: | Pan-German, “ MONSTROUS, [ CALL IT. WHY, IT’S FULLY A QUARTER OF WHAT WE 


SHOULD HAVE MADE THEM PAY, IF WE'D WON,” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April 14th.—The Criminal 
Injuries (Ireland) Bill furnished the 
Lorp CHaNCELLOor with the text for a 
rather gloomy sermon on the present 
state of the sister-country. The King’s 
Writ still runs there, but in many 
counties is outstripped by the rival fiat 
of Sinn Fein. A tribute to the impec- 
cable behaviour of “law-abiding” Ulster 
appeared to stir in the breast of Lord 
Crewe memories of the pre-war pran- 
cings of a certain “ Galloper,” for he re- 
marked that the noble lord's information 
seemed to be “ partial and recent.’ 

Exception has recently been taken to 
the cab-shelter in Palace Yard, some 
Members objecting that its architectural 
design was out of harmony with that 
of the Houses of Parliament, and others 


| complaining that its internal attractions 


| ing in the matter of “ rest 





Monp, after long considera. 


were so great as to seduce 
the taxi-men from paying 
any attention to piospec- 
tive fares. Sir ALFRED 


tion, bas decided to abol- 
ish the offending edifice 
and to give the driveis 
a shelter in the Vaults, 
where the police will dis- 
courage them from exceed- 


and refreshment.” 

Members were naturally 
eager to hear what Mr. 
Bonar Law, freshly flown 
from Paris, had to tell 
them about the Peace 
Conference, the prospects 
of hanging the Ex-Kaisrr, 
and so forth, but received 
little information, save that the Govern- 
ment shared the popular desire that 
no legal quibble should prevent the 
arch-criminal being brought to justice. 
Members were a little comforted, how- 
ever, by the announcement that a 
Committee of the Cabinet is already 
considering the whole question of 
Peace-celebrations. While Mr. Lioyp 
GrorGe is engaged (if the image is per- 
mitted) in fighting beasts at Ephesus 
it is pleasant to think of his colleagues 
deciding upon the relative merits of 
crackers and catherine- wheels, flares 
and bonfires, church-bells and steam- 
sirens, as means for the expression of 
the national joy. 

After the loud orgy of headlines 
which followed upon his remarkable 
victory at Central Hull, Commander 
Kenwortny might reasonably have ex- 
pected that his entry into the House 
would have produced an uproarious 
scene of demonstration and counter- 
demonstration. But there was nothing 
of thekind, The jubilant “Wee Freos,” 


kippers or wl 








of course, cheered as one man, but the 
volume of sound produced was not ap- 
preciably greater than if one man had 
cheered; and the crowded Coalitionists 
sat gloomily silent, though no doubt 
they thought a lot. The gallant Com- 
mander has already introduced one 
pleasing innovation into the procedure 
of the House, for, before signing the 
Roll, he nodded cheerfully to the ladies 
in the Gallery, as if to say, “But for 
you I shouldn't be here!" 

Sir A. GrivrirH-Boscawen, who at 
Question-time had regretfully admitted 
that the Government were withdrawing 
soldiers from agriculture at a moment 
when they were particularly required, 
now moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill which is intended to give them the 
chance of going back to the land in 
perpetuity. In spite of his warning 
that the cost of the land to be acquired 





SIR A. MOND AND AN EFFICIENT CAB SERVICE FOR MEMBERS. 
At a blast on whistle the cab-drivers will down tea-cups, seed-cake, 


1at-not, and double smartly on to parade, 


was a comparatively minor part of the 
expense, Members vied with one another 
in denouncing the iniquity of allowing 
the land-owner to get the present 
market-value of his property; and the 
landlords’ representatives themselves 
hastened to declare that such a pre- 
posterous notion never entered their 
heads. The Bill was read a second 
time without a division. I don’t sup- 
pose it will provide land for anything 
approaching the eight hundred thou- 
sand soldiers who are said to be pining 
for it; but it ought to satisfy the rela- 
tively small proportion who, after hear- 
ing about the trials and hardships of 
a small-holder—no forty-eight hours’ 
week for-him !—retain their agricultural 
aspirations. 

Tuesday, April 15th.—In a couple 
of hours the Lords disposed of several 
Bills, enjoyed a scientific debate on 
neurasthenia — described by a corre- 
spondent of Lord Kxutsrorp as “a gas 
escaping from people "—discussed the 
prices of milk and cheese, and still 
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found time for the consideration of 
their own procedure. Lord Curzon 
said the suggestion that the House 
should sit on more days in the week had 
not been favourably received. Friday 
would not do, as their Lordships went 
out of town on that day, and aie ve 
was equally inconvenient, as they could 
not contrive to get back by then. To 
earlier sittings the Lorp Cuamunian 
objected on behalf of his legal col- 
leagues, So it looks as if there would 
be no change, and since, teste Lord 
Satispury, the House does its work 
admirably, why should there be? 

Remembering a famous speech on 
the teomgs 4-9 of certain organs of 
the Press, the Commons were not sur- 
prised to learn from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
ad propos of the beer-tax, that he is 
not responsible for what may appear 
in The Times. 

There is still something 
of “the eternal boy” in 
Major Wrpawoop Se 
It was with an air of 
“ Now L've got him” that 
he propounded the ques- 
tion, “Is paper a raw 
material or a manufac- 
tured article?" But Mr. 
BrivGeMan can always 
solve these Cobdenite 
conundrums, and quietly 
replied, ‘‘ Both.”” Where- 
upon Major Benn, with 
an engaging blush, retired 
from the fray. 

In moving the second 
reading of the Aliens Re- 
striction Bill the Home 
Secretary said that, while 
national safety must be 
the first consideration, no unnecessary 
hardship should be inflicted on our 
foreign immigrants, But his proposal 
that the Government should rest con- 
tented with its present powers for 
another two years met with little 
favour from Members whose knowledge 
of history seems to date from 1914, 
In the opinion of Mr, Borromixy, who 
led the Opposition, every alien was 
prima facie undesirable; Sir Ernest 
W11D, from his experience in the crim- 
inal courts, took the same view, and 
patriotically demanded the exclusion 
from our shores of persons whose prin- 
cipal occupation, we gathered, was to 
furnish him with briefs for the defence; 
and Mr. Jornson Hicks, Mr. Bautuina 
and Sir R. Coorer urged that the 
Snortt way with aliens should be 
made considerably shorter. Before this 
massed attack the Home Secretary 
gave way and agreed to reduce tho 
operation of the Bill to one year, 

The temperature of the House rose 
so appreciably during the debate as to 
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upset the merves of some of the ladies 4 GERMLESS EDEN. | FROM THE STREET OF ADVEN. 
in the Gallery. At least TURE. 


that is the itable explanation of Tur antiseptic baby and the prophy-| 
the behaviour of Miss Synvia Pank-| lactic | JourvaListic reconstructions and 
worst and her friends, who interrupted Were playing in the garden when the amalgamations have been proceeding 


i ° on soldiers’ pensions bunn gam bolled up ; 80 rapidly and extensively of late that 
coding out, “You are a gang ye) They looked upon the creature with a | there seems no end to the kaleidoscopic 
murderers !” loathing undisguised, possibilities of the future. 


Wednesday, April 16th.—A crowded For he wasn't disinfected and he | Up to the present, however, no con- 
House, the Peers’ Gallery full to over- | wasn't sterilized. firmation can be obtained of the start- 
flowing, the Hem-ApparEeNnt over the | They said he was a microbe and a hot- ling ramour that The Spectator has been 
Clock, and the new Editor of The Times! “bed of disease ; ‘purchased by the proprietors of The 
among the tatives of the Press| They steamed him in a vapour of a Kennel Gazette, and will henceforth be 
—the Prime Minister could have de- | thousand odd degrees, devoted to the interests of our four- 
sired no better setting for his speech They froze him in a freezer that was footed friends, the supplements being 
upon the labours of the Peace Con- | cold as banished hope, restricted to purely feline amenities. 
ference. His original intention was to They washed him with permanganste, Another persistent rumour, which 
hold his forces in reserve and invite his and carbolated soap, hitherto lacks the seal of official cor- 
of these gentlemen seemed to be The Guardian is to be given a new 
particularly anxious to go “over range of activity as the organ of 
the top,” Mr. Lioyp Grorce scientific spiritualism, under the 
obligingly altered his battle-plan title of The Guardian Angel and 
and himself delivered the opening the joint editorship of Sir Oliver 
fusiflade. Doyle and Sir Conan Lodge. The 

That he was in no apologetic investigations into multiple con- 
mood was shown in almost his sciousness conducted by these two 
first sentence. His declaration eminent savants have proved their 
that indemnities were a difficult mutual convertibility to such an 
problem, “‘ not to be settled by tele- extent that they have decided upon 
gram,” evoked resounding cheers. this rearrangement of their names. 
Thenceforward he held the sym- If the scheme materialises the 
pathy of the House, whether he stimulating collaboration of Mr. 
was describing the difficulties of HaroL_p Brest is a foregone con- 
the Peace Conference, or reconeil- clusion, and there is even a pos- 
ing the apparent inconsistencies of sibility of contributions from an 
its Russian policy, or inveighing August Exile somewhere in Hol- 
against the attempts of certain land. 
newspapers to sow dissension A third report maintains with 
among the Allies. “ I would rather minute cireumstantiality that the 
have a good Peace than a good proprietors of T’he Economist, hav- 
Press ” was one of his most telling ing come to the conclusion that 
phrases, and it was followed by a this journal needs brightening, 
ee ee ae THE QUESTION OF PEACE CELEBRATIONS ee eee 
newspaper-eritie which in pun- | STING CONSIDERED BY 4 COMMITTEE Principal leader-writer to “Cartas- 

THENES,’ and retain the services 


gency left nothing to be desired. 6p rope CABINET 
“What a journalist [I could have 4 of the authoress of The Twnnel as 


made of him!” the veclase of Fon-| With sulphuretted hydrogen they | financial feuilleton writer. But on en- 
tainebleau will doubtless remark when | bathed his wiggly ears ; ‘quiry at the London School of Eeo- 
he reads the passage. They trimmed his frisky whiskers with | nomics we could not obtain any definite 
The Prime Mrvister's object, 1) a pair of hard-boiled shears ; information. 

imagine, was less to impart information Then they donned their rubber mittens} The rumours that The Morning Pest 
than to create an atmosphere; and he) and they took him by the hand _| is about to be merged in The Winning 
was so far successful that the House And elected him a member of the! Post, and that Mr. Maxse is starting 
showed little inclination to listen to) fumigated band. an evening paper, to be called The Job 
other speakers. Nevertheless several of Now there's not a micrococcus in the and Caviller, are extremely interesting, 
them devoted some hours to saying garden where they play ‘but need to be received with a certain 
nothing in particular before the House) And they bathe in pure iodoform a amount of caution. 

mercifully adjourned for the Easter. dozen times a day, 














Recess. __ Taking each his daily ration from a 
3 hygienic cup, “Two-seater Motor-car, 7-9 h.p., in perfect 
“The Postmaster-General, in a written|The baby and the bunny and the pro- renning order, Bosch magneto, Michelin tyres, 
answer, states that arrangements are now in | phylactic pup. |spare wheel and accessories, Aximimster 


Brussels carpets, stair carpeting, lino., kitchen 


hand for the improvement, where circum- | . 
utensils, diner service, copper chafing dish, 


stances permit, of postal services which have —— ; 
been curtained as a result of war conditions,” Rapid P . pots, pans, lawn mower, deck chairs, &c., 
Scots Paper. oy = poo nearly new mangle, and numerous other 
As for the telephone service, we can!..“CP!. 4. A. C., Earl of Shaftesbury, K.P., | efiects.”—Jecal Paper. 
. : | K.C.V.0., relinquishes his appt. (Marc ‘ s 
well believe that he would prefer the’, np Someones hie eam. (esevh 2), Just the ear,for the White Knight when 


ad is granted the hon. rank of Brig.-Gen.” . 
veil to be kept over that. Daily Paper. | he takes to motoring. 
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Excited Oficer (in demobilisation special), “1 xNxW THE COUNTRY WAS GRATEFUL! Look AY THAT OLD CHAP WAVING HIS HOR 


at us!” 














BABLINGO. 


Ir has been suggested to me that the tine has come for 
a comprehensive investigation of the interesting language 
known as Bablingo. Materials for this are ready for 
use in every home that still possesses a nursery with an 
inmate not more than two years of age. I must premise 
that it is the inmate's mother and the inmate’s nurse, not 
the actual inmate, who use the language. Some day, no 
doubt, there will arise an investigator who will reduce 
to order and catalogue the inchoate efforts of an imfant 
to make itself understood by talking. These efforts ave 
doubtless of high interest to the etymologist, but the difli- 
culties of the task are at present too great, and in any case 
I am not the man to undertake it. 

I shall content myself for the moment with setting an 
examination paper in Bablingo for the purpose of testing 
knowledge. It will differ from most other examinations 
in having a further object—namely to supply instruction 
and information to the examiner. Later on it may be 
possible to construct a grammar, and to append to this 
afew easy exercises. It must be remembered, however, 
that there are great difficulties to be overcome in such a 


task. Every home, for instance, has its own rules for 
pronunciation. Of these I do not for my immediate pur- 


pose propose to take cognisance. Pd 
Here, then, is a short Bablingo examination paper for 
the use of mothers and nurses. I do not at present see 
my way to including fathers. 
(1) On what principles is the language which you use in 








your nursery formed? Did you (a) acquire it, or (d) find 
yourself unconsciously in possession of it ? 

(2) Give a list of the characteristic features which dis- 
tinguish Bablingo from the dialects employed by Pre- 
historic Man. 

(3) What justification can you allege for the conversion 
of the words little thing into the words ickle sing? Are 
the spelling and pronunciation of these two words intended 
to be a concession to the feeble understanding of an infant? 

(4) Wasums and didums, then? Was it a ickle birdie, 
then? Expand the above into a four-line verse with 
rhymes, and explain why the language as spoken and 
written is nearly always in the past tense, and rarely in the 
present or future. 

(5) (a) Did he woz-a-woz, then ; a Mum's own woz-man ? 

(5) ’Oose queenie-mouse was ‘oo ? 
Write a short story on one of the above texts. 

(6) Did she try to hit her ickle bruzzer on his moctoar 
wiza mug? Shewasa Tartar, and did she want to break 
him up into bitsy-witsies ? Construct a scene from a typical 
nursery drama on the above motive. What theones do 
you base on the extract with regard to the girl's temper 
and the boy's courage and endurance ? 








A Really Candid Candidate. 
“To rue Evectors or —— Warp. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I beg to thank you for returning me as 
your member at the Election on Monday last. Nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to betray the confidence thus reposed in me.” 

Provincial Paper. 
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A YEAR’S REPRISALS. 


Wuen I sent Aunt Emily—from 
-whom I have expectations—a _ pin- 
cushion at Christmas and she retaliated 
with a pen-wiper on New Year's Day, 
| I thought that was the end of it. 
| Not so. 
| Aunt Entily reopened hostilities on 
_my birthday with a purple satin letter- 
case embroidered with a sprig of rose- 


up at my door. The angry driver toiled 
into my passage with a packing-case 
we with splinters and nails), 

hen it was open and the chisel broken 
I picked the splinters out of my fingers 
and contemplated the battered horn of 
& gramophone emerging from sawdust 
and shavings. 

The mess created was indescribable 
when the horn was drawn forth. Shav- 








I fell back on Kina Epwarp VIL., 
born November 9th, 1841. Twenty- 
three volumes of Goodworthy’s History 
of England should commemorate this. 
There had once been twenty-four, but 
the puppy ate one, 

Gratitude came by return of post, 
and I sat down in peace to await Christ- 
mas and a cheque. 

But on December 19th came another 
dreadful and splintery packing - case. 





mary and the word * Remem- 
brance.”” That fresh offensive 
occurred on January 27th, 
| which, I repeat, is my birth- 
day. Readers please note. 
When was Aunt Emily's 
birthday ? Frenzied search in 
antique birthday books re- 
vealed not the horrid secret. 
Probing my diary for other 
suitable anniversaries, I came 
to February 1st—“ Partridge 
and Pheasant Shooting ends.” 
I passed this as being in- 
appropriate, and then —the 
| very thing—February 14th, St. 
Valentine's. Also Full Moon. 
| ‘To arrive on that day, I 
| despatched, errig. | mers 
_the white marble clock from 
the spare-room. When well 
| shaken it will tick for an hour. 
| Aunt EXmily had never seen it, 
I knew. 
Then I sounded the AllClear. 
But on Easter Eve a:heavy 
packing-case was bumped onto 
| my doorstep. From wrappings 
of sacking thereemergeda large 
modelof Lddystonelighthouse; 
a thermometer was embedded 
in its chest, minus the mercury, 
| I noted. And Aunt Emily 
wished me as per enclosed 
card “ A joyous Easter.” 
With groans and lamenta- 
| tions another anniversary must 
be found by me. Ah! Here 
we have it! Kino Georer VY. 
born June 3rd. On the dark 
roof of my spare-room ward- 
robe loomed an Indian vase— 
bright yellow with red blobb— 





Lings flew everywhere. The sawdust was 


~~ 


























Unsuccessful House-huntress. “RALLY ONE SEES 80 FEW OF 
THE SORT OF MEN WHO USED TO BUILD HOUSES. 
THE GOVERNMENT RELEASE MORE CORDUROY TROUSERS AND 
ENTICE THE LABOURERS BACK?" 


WHY DOESN'T 


Desperately I gouged it open. 
Oust of it, through a cloud of 
shavings, emerged my own 
loathsome yellow-and-red In- 
dian yase! No word with it— 
not a word, not a note. Nota 
funeral note. 

Rage overtook me. 

I disinterred Aunt Emily's 
own gramophone and records. 
I packed the horn anyhow. 
Such of the records as seemed 
difficult to get in I broke into 
small pieces and shoved in 
corners. I nailed the packing- 
case up with the same nails and 
addressed it in the boldest and 
fiercest of characters to Aunt 
Emily and caught the railway- 
van on therebound, The deed 
was done. 

I laughed “Ha, ha!” I 
laughed “‘ Ho, ho!” I would 
teach Aunt Emily to return me 
my own vase. 

Next morning came a letter. 
As I read it perspiration burst 
out on my forehead. Language 
the most awful burst from my 
lips. 

And yet it was a simple letter 
—from my little cousin Dolly. 

“Dear Bop,” it said,—* I 
sent you a yellow-and-red vase 
for Christmas. Your Aunt 
Emily gave it me as a wedding 
present. It is not my style 
and must be yours, because I 
have seen one like it in your 
house. Perhaps you collect 
them. Don’t tell your Aunt, 
but I really couldn't bear it. I 
forgot to put any note in the 








| very rare and very hideous, with a bulge 
in its middle. Obviously unique, be- 
cause when the Indian made it his 
_ fellow-Indians slew him to prevent re- 
| petitions of the offence. I packed it in 
the middle of a crate and much straw, 
calculated to make an appalling mess 
| when released. 

To dear Aunt Emily it went, with 
| love, and a few topical remarks about 
the Monarchy. had 

But Aunt Emily evidentl a 
| diary too. On the 21st of 7, Borel 
| anniversary of ig a soiapa heart 


| sank as the railway delivery van drew 


like a butcher's shop. There were re- 
cords too, some broken, all scratched, 
When set going it made a noise like a 
cockatoo with a cold. Decently covered 
with a cloth it was interned in the loft. 

Next please. One more effort and I 
should be one up and Aunt Emily to 
play. And her turn would be Christ- 
mas. Once she sent me five pounds at 
Christmas. 

The diary again. A poor batch of 
anniversaries for November. A partial 
eclipse of the moon, partially visible 
at Greenwich, was down for the 22nd. 





But eclipses are too ominous. 





box. Happy Christmas. 
Love, _ Donny.” 

And Aunt Emily would have opened 
my case by now. 

On Christmas Day I received a 
letter from her which I opened with 
cold and clammy fingers. 

She thanked me for sending back 
the gramophone. She was sorry I did 
not care for it. She was now sending 
it to a hospital for shell-shocked officers. 
And she wished me a Blithe Yuletide 
on a penny card, And she was very 
sincerely mine. 

Anyone can have her for aught I care. 
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THE SUPER-HUMAN DOG. 








WHEN YOU CAME HOME ON LEAVE YOUR NEVER INDULGED IN DEMOBILISATION On HANDED OUr “CHESTNUTS.” 


DOG, UNLIKE S§8OME HUMANS, NEVER EX- TALK, | 


PRESSED SURPRISE AT SEEING YOU STILL 
In ENGLAND. 








! ee 
Or INTRODUCED you to your C.O, OR BORED YOU WITH HIS OWN DOMES- OR INTRUDED HIS PRESENCE AT INOP- 
(ALSO ON Pass), SIC TROUBLES (“LEFT A BOOT-JACK IN PORTUNE MOMENTS. 


MY DRINKING-TROUGH, SHE DID”). 











Bur SIMPLY WELCOMED you— ~—INIMITABLE MANNER, 
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A SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

“I want you,” said my hostess, “ to 
take in Mrs, Blank. She is charming. 
All through the War she has been — 

n- 
don is a new place to her.” 

Mrs. Blank did not look too promis- 
ing. She was pretty in her way— 
“elegant” an American would have 
called her—but she lacked animation. 
However, the South Seas ...! Any- 
one fresh from the Pacific must have 


| enough to tell to see soup, fish and 
| entrée safely through. 


I began by remarking that she must 
find London a very complete change 
after the sun and placidity that she 
had come from. 

“It's certainly noisier,” she said ; 
“but we had our share of rain,” 

“ [thought it was always-fine there,” 
I remarked; but she laughed a denial 
and relapsed into silence. 

She was one of those women who 


| don’t take soup, and this made the econ- 


omy of her utterances the more unfair. 

Racking my brain for a new start I 
fell back on those useful fellows, the 
authors. Presuming that anyone who 
had lived in that fascinating region— 
the promised land (if land is the word) 
of so many of us who are weary of 
English climatic treacheries—would be 
familiar with the literature of it, I went 
boldly to work. ; 

“The first book about the South 
Seas that I ever read,” I said, “ was 
BaLLANTYNE’sS Coral Island,” 

“ Indeed!” she replied. 

[ asked her if she too had not been 
brought up on Baunantyne, and she 
said no. She did not even know his 


| name. 


‘He wrote for boys,’ I explained 


| rather lamely. 


“I read poetry chiefly as a girl,” 


| she said. 


“ But surely you know Stevenson's 


| Island Nights’ Entertainment ?” I said. 


No, she did not. Was it nice? 

“It’s extraordinary,” I said. “It 
gives you more of the atmosphere of 
the South Seas than any other work. 
And Louis Beckk—you must have read 
him?” I continued. 

No, she had not. She read very 
little. The last book she had read was 


| on spiritualism. 


“ Not even Conran?” I pursued. 


|“ No one has so described the calms 


~ 


and storms of the Pacific.” 

No, she remembered no story called 
Conrad. 

I was about to explain that Conrap 
was the writer, not the written; but it 
seemed a waste of words, and we fell 
into a stillness broken only by the 
sound of knife and fork. 





“ Hang it! you shall talk,” I said to 
myself; and then aloud, “ Tell me all 
about copra. I have longed to know 
what copra is; how it grows, what it 
looks like, what it is for.” 

“You have come to the wrong per- 
son,” she replied, with wide eyes. “I 
never heard of it. Or did you say 
‘cobra’? Of course I know what a 
cobra is —it’s a snake. I've seen 
them at the Zoo.” 

I put her right. “Copra, the stuff 
that the traders in the South Seas deal 
in.” 

“T never heard of it,” she said. 
“But then why should [? I know 
nothing about the South Seas.” 

My stock fell thirty points and I 
crumbled bread nervously, hoping for 
something sensible to say; but at this 
moment “ half-time” mercifully set in. 
My partner on the other side turned 
to me suavely and asked if I thought 
the verses in Abraham Lincoln were a 
beauty or a blemish; and with the 
assistance of the London stage, the 
flight to America, Mrs, Funron’s Blight, 
Mr. Waurote’s Secret City and the 
prospects of the new Academy, I sailed 
serenely into port. She was as easy 
and agreeable a woman as that other 
was difficult, and before she left for the 
drawing-room she had invited me to 
lunch and I had accepted. 

As I said Good-night to my hostess I 
asked why she had told me that my 
first partner had been in the South 
Seas. She said that she had said 
nothing of the sort; what she had said 
was that during the War she had been 
stationed with her husband, Colonel 
Blank, at Southsea. 








THE MESSAGE OF HULL. 


Tue Hull Election has been keenly 
discussed in various papers, but by none 
with more enthusiasm than The Daily 
News. In a special article from the 
luminous pen of “A. G. G.,” in the 
issue of April 12th, the true inwardness 
of the portent is thus revealed :— 


“The message of Hull is a message 
for all the world. It is the announce- 
ment that this country, whatever its 
Government may do, will not have a 
French peace. It is.a declaration to 
America that the English people are 
with her in her determination to have 
a League of Nations’ settlement and no 
other. It is the repudiation of Con- 
scription, of war on Russia, of the per- 
manent military occupation of Ger- 
many, of imperialism and grab, of war 
policy in Ireland, of repression in 
Egypt, of the reckless profligacy and 
corruption that are plunging Europe 
into Bolshevism and hurrying this 
country to irretrievable ruin.” 





+ — 





We confess that we are staggered by 
the moderation, not to say modesty, of 
“A. G. G.” as an interpreter of the 
meaning of the Hull Election. He has 
omitted infinitely more than he has 
inscribed in his list. 

The return of Commander Ken. 
worTHY stands, of course, for all these 
things, but for many others of at least 
equal importance. 

It means the disappearance of in- 
fluenza, the ravages of which are clearly 
traceable to the political virus dissem- 
inated by the Coalition. 

It means the rehabilitation of Mr. 
Brerevt and his return to public life 
as English Ambassador to the Court of 
King Valeroso I. 

It foreshadows the wholesale gratuit - 
ous distribution of cigarettes, marma- 
lade and gramophones. 

It means the prohibition of the use 
of the French horn in orchestras and 
all places where they play, the reinstate- 
ment of the German flute and the 
restoration of the German Fleet. 


Lastly, it means the compulsory | 


prohibition of all Greek except “ Alpha 
of the Plough.” 





TO A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
(With his first Cricket Set). 

Here's a gift to take and treasure, 

Englana’s gift as well as mine, 
Symbol of her clean-spent leisure, 

Of her youth and strength a sign ; 
Gleams of sunlight on old meadows 

O’er these varnished toys are cast, 
And within that box’s shadows 

Stir the triumphs of the Past. 


Still the ancient tale entrances, 
Giving us in golden dower 
Unyert’s drives and Ivo’s glances, 
JACKSON'S dash and THORNTON’s 
power . 
Skill of Lyrrettons and Laceys, 
Grit of Sureysspurys and Gunns; 
Pride of Stupps and StTrets and 
GRACES 
Piling up their English runs. 


Take these simple toys as token 
Of the champions that have been 
Stalwart in defence unbroken, 
Hefty hitters, hitting clean ; 
And, when capped in Life’s eleven, 
May you stand as firm as they ; 
May you, little son of seven, 
Play the game the English way. 
W.H.O. 


“It seems to be a ruling passion amongst 
certain writers to portray anybody connected 
with ecommerce as being an ungrammatical 
ignoramus. Even Kipling panders to this 
notion in his conception of a drapery assistant 
in the person of ‘ Kipps.’ ” 

Draper's Organiser. 
But did not Mr. Wetus do something 
to redress the balance in Kim ? 
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“Ir's No Goon, InstRUCTOR; I AIN'T GOT NO HEAD FOR HEIGHTS.” 











(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THE latest of the now so fashionable short-story volumes to 
come my way is one called Our Casualty, Elc. (SKEFFINGTON). 
Much virtue in that “ Kic.,”” which covers other fifteen little 
tales in the best, or nearly the best, “ Birmingham” man- 
ner, I say “nearly,” because for its happiest expression 
| the art of * Mr. Georcr Birmincuam” demands space to 
| tangle events into more complicated confusion than can be 
| contrived in the dozen pages of these episodes. But within 
| their limitations they are all excellent fun, partly concerned 
| with the War (usually with an Irishman involved), partly 
recalled from the piping and whisky-drinking times of peace, 
| at Inishmore andelsewhere. Onecan only treat them after 
| the manner of the schoolboy who declined to distinguish 

between the Major and Minor Prophets. But 1 rather 





patriotism of an aged volunteer defeated the kindly plans of 
those who would have saved him fatigue by assigning to 
him the role of casualty in a trench-relief practice. Casual- 
ties also figure in “Getting Even,” an improbable but highly 
entertaining fiction of the score practised by an ingenious 
Medical Officer (Irish, I need hardly say) upon an over- 
zealous C.0., who, to keep him busy during a field day, 
flooded his “ clearing station” with all sorts of compli- 
cated imaginary cases, only to find the fictitious victims 
arranged comfortably in rows under the shade of the trees 
to await the Padre and a burying party, the M.O. reporting 
that they had all died before reaching him. It couldn't 
possibly happen as here told, but that matters little, since, 
so far as I am concerned, a “ Birmingham ”’ tale can always 
well afford to dispense with credibility. 


I am distinctly grateful to Rosz Macaunay for What Not 
(ConstaBLE). It brought me the pleasantest end to any- 





thing but a perfect English Spring day. She has wit, not so 


specially enjoyed the title-piece, which tells how the super- | : 
|and to smile almost continuously at a very shrewd piece of | 


common a gift that you can afford just to take it for granted; 
she knows when to stop, selecting not exhausting ; and she 
makes her epigrams by the way, as it were, without expos- 
ing the process of manufacture. (Other epigrammatists 
please copy.) Miss Macavutay’s “ prophetic comedy ”’ is a 
joyous rag of Government office routine, flappery, Pelmania, 
Tribunals, State advertising, the Lower Journalism and 
“What Not.” That audacious eugenist, Nicky Chester, first 
Minister of Brains in the post-war period of official attempts 
to raise the nation from C3 to something nearer Al on the 
intellectual plane, happens, because of his family history, 
to be uncertified for marriage. He also happens to fall very 
desperately in love with his secretary, Kitty Grammont, and 
the conflict between duty and desire becomes the theme— 
perhaps just a little too heavy—of an extravaganza that is 
happiest in its lighter and more irreverent moments. Which 
is to say that What Not wanders out of the key. But what 
on earth does that matter if one is made to laugh quite often 


observation, whimsicality and tempered malice? And you 
will like the serene l’ansy Ponsonby (out of “ Hullo, Peace!”’), 
who could scarcely be called Kitty's “sister-in-law,” but was 
of the most faithful. The odd thing is that under all her 
gibing the author seems to have a queer furtive admiration 
for her precious Ministry of Brains. 


Among the many things I like in Dorotnea Conyers’ 


Nicosia Nevin, who is called by her initials on the cover and 


would have been remarkably like B. LZ. N. (Meruven). 
There would have been the same keen delight in horses, 
hunting and Irish scenery, and the same cheerful dis- 
regard for such trifles as spelling or such conventions as 
imaking quite sure that your reader knows which character 








novels is the artistic subtlety, achieved by few of our other | 
novelists, with which she manages to write them as it were | 
in character. I am quite sure that if Berenice Ermyntrude | 


inside by what they spell, had tried to write a novel it | 
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is speaking at any given moment, and the same excellent 
humour, which, if it is at the expense of the Irish, is kindly 
enough for all that. It seems to me that in her new novel 
Mrs. Convers, wisely refusing to stray to that suburbia in 
which her gifts lack this charm, has recaptured much of 
the careless rapture of her earliest books ; and very careless 
and very rapturous they were. But I am not quite sure 
that in real life even Ben, when as second whip to the East 
Cara hounds she lost her horse, would have found anj 
aeroplane useful to catch up with. In case it should be 
objected that anything so funny as the tea at Miss Talty’s 


| never could happen, even in the Caher Valley district, 1 
| want to put it on record liere and now that it could and does. 


| The actual agency is a 
| poisoned ring concealed in 





The Mystery Keepers (Lian), by Marton Fox, reminds me 
of the old riddle, “What is it that has feathers and two legs, 
and barks like a dog? "—-the answer being a stork. People 
who protest that a stork doesn’t bark like a dog are told 
that that part is put in to make it harder. I find that the 
greater part of the mystery kept by The Mystery Keepers is 
put in to make it harder. The Abbey at Clynch St. Mary 
has a “coise” put on it by the last Abbess, and every direct 





male heir expires panctually on his twenty-first birthday. 


cisely thus also did nothing whatever of any consequence 
happen ‘to the vast majority of them. Since, hewever, the 
truth and charm of the tale depend upon this absence of the 
sensational, I must the more regret that Messrs. Connins, 
who have printed it exquisitely, should have been betrayed 
into a coloured wrapper of almost grotesque ineptitude. 


In Graduation (Cuarto anp Wrnbvs) there is an essential 
femininity about Miss IneNz RutHerrorp McLgop’s style 
and general attitude that imposes limitations; it is a 
quality that shows itself not only in her plot, but in her 
characters, the three reputed males who figure therein 
being as fine examples of true womanliness as you need 
wish to meet. Frieda was the heroine (a name some- 
how significant); and of the trouser-wearers, the first, 
Geoffrey, was a cat-like deceiver, who fascinated poor 
Frieda for ends unspecified, pretended (the minx!) to be 
keen on the Suffrage movement, which he wasn’t, and 
concealed a wile; the second was a Being too perfect to 
endure beyond Chapter 10, where he expires eloquently of 
heart-failure, leaving Alan, the third, to bear the white 
man’s burden and clasp Frieda to his maidenly heart. 
This sentimental progress is, | suppose, what is implied by 





the frame of a portrait of 


the title and the sym- 
bolic staircase (if it as a 
staircase?) on the wrap- 





per. But my trouble was 





the malevolent Abbess and 
is in the custody of the 


that I could never discern 





Otway family, who enjoy 
a prescriptive if nebulous 
right to be stewards of 
the property. Just how 
or why the Otways—noble 
fellows, we are given to 
understand—carry out the 
deceased Abbess's nefari- 
ous wishes with such pre- 
cision and despatch is not 
explained. Anyway the 
mother of the last victins, 
who has found out the 


Voice of Tommy in audience. 
YERSELF IN?” 








“Nall THE 


in the sweet girl-graduate 
any development of char- 
acter from the pretentious 
futility of her earliest ap- 
pearance. Perhaps | am 
prejudiced. Undeniably 
Miss McLeop can draw a 
certain type of prig with a 
horrible facility. But the 
antiquated modernity of 
her scheme, flooded as it 
is with the New Dawn of, 
say, a decade ago, and its 





‘, MATE, WHY DON'T YER DIG 








secret, steals the ring, murders the Otway of the period, 
and retires to a lunatic asylum after her son has himself 


| stolen the ring from her,workbox and poisoned himself into 





the next world. That finishes it. The ring retires to a 
museum and the proper people marry each other. It is a 
slender and quite impossible story, but told in a clever way 
which goes far to redeem its lack of substance. 

Lhe Graftons (Coutts) is a sequel to Mr. Agcuipanp 
MarsHALL’s former chronicle of the same pleasant family. 
Herein you shall find them, pursuing the even tenor of their 
prosperous way, father, son and charming daughters, and 
arriving placidly at the point where, in the natural sequence 
of events, these daughters leave the paternal nest for others 
provided by eligible mates. Their courtships, and some 
mild uncertainty as to whether papa Grafton, well-preserved 
and wealthy widower, will or will not follow the example 
of his female agi srg, provide the entire matter of the 
book. For the rest Mr. Marswaun is content to mark 
time (and very pleasantly) with pictures of English country 
life at its most comfortable, and in particular with some 
comedy scenes, excellently done, turning upon the often 
delicate relationship of Hall and Parsonage. There are a 
couple of clerical portraits in the book that seem to me as 
lifelike as anything of the kind since Barchester. Apart 
from this the outstanding virtue of the Gra/tons is the 
reality of their dialogue. Precisely thus do, or did, actual 





| People speak in the quiet old times before the War; pre- 


bland disregard of everything that has happened since, ended 
by violently irritating me. Others may have better luck. 


Spring has been slow in coming, but I got something | 


more than a whiff of actual summer when Under Blue Skies 
(HurcHinson) came my way. Mr. De Vere Sracroone 
is at the top of his form, and it is a real pleasure to recom 
mend an author who brings to his tales of adventure so 
nice a sense of style and so keen a feeling for character. In 
“ The Frigate Bird” the rapseallions who seize a schooner 
and, without any knowledge of navigation, sail the high 
seas, are full-blooded adventurers ; but there is all the ditfer- 
ence in the world between the character of the educated 
Carlyon and that of the simple-minded and ignorant Finn. 
This yarn oceupies nearly half of the book, and the other 
stories should give food for thought to those who allege that 
no Englishman can write a short story. Apart from one 
charming little tale of a haunted French chdieau Mr. 
Stacroo.k allows us to bask here in the eternal summer 
of Pacific skies. Iam very grateful for my sun-bath. 

In Poems of the Great War, by Mrs. Ropertson-GLaseow, 
readers of Punch will recognise some of the best serious 
poems that have appeared in these pages of recent years. 
The little half-erown volume in which they reappear has 
been admirably printed at S. Aldhelm’s Hame for Boys, 
Frome, and may be bought at Ssrrn’s in Kensington 
High Street. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


As alarming rumour is going the 
rounds to the effect that 


House Square refuses to accept any 
responsibility for the findings of the 
Peace Conference. 
“Mystery,” says a news item, ‘ 
rounds the purchase ol fifty ret 
shops in and about London.” 
Athenwum Club is full 


i the wildest rumours. 
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Commission, 
ep | 


The st ul ement 

Allied Food 
i that there are more sh 
| in Germany to-day than in| 
Ik 14, has come 
prise to those 
agined that the 


as & SU 
who 
loud bleat- | 
noise was chiefly Herr 
SCHEIDEMANN. 


| ing 


b your muzzle now 
» Daily Mail. It is 
that the} 


score | 


| . 7 
ays 
lt, perder 

| Priwe MINISTER 
| distinct hit by saying 


| first. , i? 


| fe 
P iS 


‘There 
; Says a Health 
why Members 
should not | 
hundred.” | 


is absolutely no | 
Cul- | 
ure writer. ‘ 

of Varliament 
to be 
We think we could find a! 
reason if we were pressed. 


live one 





| 
To-morrow a man iu the! 
North of England is to| 
celebrate his hundredt hj 
birthday. He will be the! 
youn cest centenarian in th | 
} country. 
. | 
| i . 
| At Haling it appears that} _— 
a rabid dog dashed in to yal Na 5 a 
pork butcher’s shop and | ae 
napped at asausage. The| Furs ve 
Pa was immediately | \LSENT-MINDED PHYSICIAN SENT BY HIS WIPE 
Ot | rwo GOOD SOl SD BIR Ds.” 
| The War Office, says a contem- | Offic does not propose to re - arrest 
porary, is to have another sto } mI ; = ERA. The official vie Ww 1S that 
in order that the work shall not cause] in future the Irish must provide their 
| any sleepless days it is to be t I wn entertainment. 
| taken by night. ; 
F | We hear that all imprisoned Sinn 
| It is eported that a burglar wl ,|Feiners have been instructed to give a 
| has been drawing un emp sloyment | lay’s notice in future hefore escaping, 
has decided to return to work. {so that nobody shall do it out of his 
} Proper ut 
The New Zealand Government iS | ' , , 
| decided to check the introducti fy Citizens o Clarkson Washington, 
| influenza, and every passenger arrivi git S.A., have appealed the Govern- 
there is to be examined. All ger not ment to protect them against a plague 
| declared are liable to be confiscated by | of frogs. The Federal authorities have 
i the Customs. linformed the Press that these insidious | 
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Ne urly all the Bank Holiday visi- 
tors to Hampste mad Heath, it is stated, 
a silver-mounted bridge-marker 


' 
chose 


Printing |in preference to nuts 


Two day s bef 
at | 


ore his wedding a man 
lve was summoned to Wales 
fe for desertion. It is said that 
‘ond wedding went off quietly. 
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¥y 
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hat 


Home 











attempts to distract the Government 
from its Prohibition programme must 
not be taken seriously. 





From an American newspaper we 
gather that a New York plutocrat has 
hy his will cut his wife off with twelve 
million dollars. 

“Is the Kaiser Highly Strung? 
asks a weekly paper headline. We 

| shall be able to answer this 


question a little later. 
* * 


The report that an early 
bather was seen éxecuting 
the Jazz-dance on the beac sh 
at Ventnor on Baster Mon- 
day seems to have some 
foundation. It appears that 
his partner was a large crab 
with well-developed claws, 

3 

We hear that visitors ata 
well-known London hotel, 
who have patiently borne 
the extension of the gratuity 
nuisance for a considerable 
t me, now take exception to 
}the notice, ‘ Please tip the 
basin,” whieh has been pro- 
minently placed in the lava- 


‘ 


cory. 





On many golf-links now- 
the caddies eX- 
pected to keep count of the 
nuniber of strokes taken for 
each hole. One beginner 
whow we know is seriously 
thinking of employing 
chartered accountant 
this purpose. 


adays are 


a 
lor 


What cricket needs, says 
a sporting contemporary, is 
bright breezy batting. The 
game should no longer de- 
pend for its sparkle on im- 
promptu badinage between 
the umpire and the wicket- 


tO BUY 
keeper. 





People who think they have heard 
the cuckoo before the first of May, 
declares a well-known ornithologist, 
are usually the victims of young prac- 
tical jokers. The conspicuous barring 
of the bird’s plumage should, however, 
make any real confusion impossible. 








“ Striking testimony as to the popularity of 
the Cataract Cliff Grounds—when it is re- 


membered that the period embraces the eom- 
plete term of the war—is the fact that during 


the past five yoars an aggregate of 428,590 
persons was bitien by a snake.” 


Tasmanian Paper. 
The snake may be fairly said to have 


done his bit. 
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PEACE AT THE SEASIDE. 
[The public are being passionately warned against the threatened 
crush at watering-places in August of this year of Peace.) 
Srourny we bore with April's icy blizzards ; 
“ The worst of Spring,” we said, “ will soon be through ; 
Summer is bound to come and warm our gizzards 
And we shall gambol by the briny blue.” 


| But even as we put the annual question, 


| 
; 


“ Where shall we water? on what golden strand?” 
Warnings appear of terrible congestion, 
Of lodgers countless as the local sand, 


Lucky the man, the hardened strap-suspender, 
Who with a first-class ticket, there and back, 
Finds a precarious seat upon the tender, 
A rocky berth upon the baggage-rack. 


Should he arrive, the breath of life still in him, 
His face will be repulsed from door to door ; 
He'll get no lodging, not the very minim, 
Save under heaven on the pebbly shore. 


In vain he pleads for stall-room in the stable; 
The cellars are engaged; ‘tis idle talk 

To ask for bedding on the billiard-table— 
Two families are there, each side of baulk. 





Next morn he fain would wash in ocean's spray (there's 
Balm in the waves that helps you to forget), 

| And lo! the deep is simply stiff with bathers ; 

He has no chance of even getting wet. 


| He starves as never in the age of rations ; 
The fishy produce of the boundless sea 

| Fails to appease the hungry trippers’ passions 
Who barely pouch one shrimp apiece for tea. 


“T came,” he says, “to swallow priceless ozone 
Under Britannia’s elemental spell; 

She rules the waves, as all her conquered foes own; 
I wish she ruled her seasides half as well. 


“I don't know what the beaten Bosch may suffer 
Compared with us who won the late dispute, 
Sut if it equals this (it can’t be tougher), 
Why, then I feel some pity for the brute.” 





So0 by the London train upon the morrow 

From holiday delights he gets release, 
Conspuing, more in anger than in sorrow, 

The pestilent amenities of Peace. O. 8. 





THE GREAT BEARD MYSTERY. 


Wuere do men go when they want to grow beards ? 
| This is a question as yet unanswered, and the whole sub- 
| ject is shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

One sees thousands of men with beards, but one never 
| sees anyone growing a beard. I cannot recall, in a life of 
varied travel, having ever encountered a man actually en- 
gaged in the process of beard-cultivation, Tho secret is 
| well kept, doubtless by a kind of freemasonry amongst 
| bearded men, but there can be little doubt that somewhere 
_there are nurseries where a bond-fide beard-grower who is 
in the secret can retire until he is presentable. 

L have frequently been annoyed by the way in which 
these men flaunt their beards at one; their whole manner 
| Seems to convey an air of superiority ; they seem to say, 
“ Look at my beard. You can't grow a beard because you 
haven't the moral courage to appear in public while it's 
eter y Wouldn't you like to know the secret? Well, 


| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Determined to suffer these contemptuous glances no 
longer, I set out on a voyage of discovery to unravel the 
mystery of England's beard-nurseries. 

I asked bearded men if they knew of anywhere in the 
country where one could slip away in order to grow a beard, 
but they always gave me evasive replies, such as: “ Why not 
have an illness and stay in bed for three months?” But 
when I went on to ask where they had grown theirs, they 
either made an excuse to leave me or said evasively, “ Oh, 
I’ve always had mine.” 

I once went to the enormous expense of making a bearded 
Scotch acquaintance intoxicated in order to drag the sceret 
from him, but the question as to where he grew his beard 
instantly sobered him, and nothing would induce him to | 
touch another drop. 

I have bribed barbers without success, I have vainly 
shadowed men for a month who looked as if they intended 
growing beards. I even took advantage of Armageddon to 
join the Navy, where beards are permitted; but when I 
tried to start growing one I was instantly reprimanded for 
not shaving by a bearded Commander, who had the same | 
triumphant gleam of superiority which I had noticed ashore. 

In the Old Testament there was no sec:ecy on the sub- 
ject. Somebody said, “ Tarry in Jericho until your beards 
be grown.” But I am quite satisfied in my own mind that 
modern beard-growers do not go to Jericho; I have esta- 
blished this fact. No, there are in England properly 
organised beard-nurseries, and the secret of their where- 
abouts is jealously guarded; but I have by no means | 
relaxed my determination to discover them, and to give to | 
the world the results of my research, | 





GRAND REFUSALS. | 

Ar the private reception the night before Miss Carneair’s | 
wedding, * the ironmaster,” so we read in our Daily Mail, | 
“entertained his guests with numerous reminiscences of | 
his life, and it was observed that he interrupted a story | 
concerving King Epwarp and Skibo to whisper something | 
in his daughter's ear concerning her dowry. He was 
telling the guests how the King offered to make him a 
Duke if he would bring about a coalition between England 
and the United States. ‘I told King Epwarp,’ said Mr. 
CaRrneaik, ‘that in these United States every man is King. 
Why should I be a Duke?’”’ 

It is pleasant to read of the heroic refusal of the staunch | 
Republican to compromise the principles which he so elo 
quently vindicated in his Triumphant Democracy ; but it is 
only right to add that this is not an isolated case. 

Thus it is a literally open secret that when a famou 
ventriloquist was offered the O.B.E. for his services in | 
popularising the Navy, he refused the coveted distinction 
on the ground that it would be derogatory to a Prince to 
accept it. 

When Sir Henry Duke retired from the Chief Secretary- 
ship of Ireland he was offered a Viscounty, but declined 
the proffered distinction, wittily observing that as he was 
born a Duke he did not see why he should descend to a 
lower grade of the peerage. 

Then there is the notorious case of Mr. Kina who, on being 
offered a peerage if he would desist from his criticisms of 
Mr. Lioyp Groroe and his Ministry, pointed out that other 
monarchs might abdicate, but that those who thought ie 
would do so clearly knew not Josern. 

As for the titles, decorations and distinctions offered by 
the ex-Kaiser to Mr, Harotp Brann if he would bring 
about a rapprochement between England and Germany, and 
patriotically declined by the eminent publicist, their namo 





won't tell you.” 








is legion, 
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CIVILIAN FLYING, 1930. 

“You're late,” said Millie, as John 
entered the ball and shook himself free 
of his flying coat. 

; “Yes, dear; missed the 5.40 D.H. 
om the Battersea Park Take-off by 
minute to-night. Jones brought me 
on that neat little knock-about 
pad he's just bought. Small two- 
eater arrangement, you know. Then I 
walked from the ‘drome just to stretch 
They don’t give you too much 
| move space in those planettes.” 
“Oh, L'd just love to have an aero- 
planette like that!" exclaimed Millie. 

‘ Mrs. Smith says she simply couldn't 

lo without hers now; it makes her so 
_ independent, She ean pop up to town, 
shopping and get back in a short 

ternoon, 
‘Um—yes,” calculated John. “ Less 
than seventy miles the double journey 
she'd manage that all right.” 

“And that pilot of theirs,” went on 
Millie, “seems just as safe with the 
‘pup’ as he is with that great twin- 
engined bus her husband 8 so keen on.” 

“Yes,” said John; “must be quite 
an undertaking getting Smith's tri- 


plane on the sky-way. It’s useful for 
a family party, though. I hear he 


1G 


ny elf, 


do her 











packed twenty or thirty on to it for 
the pienic they had at John-o'-Groat’s 
last week, By the way,” added John, 
as he moved upstairs, “aren't the Robin 
sons coming to dinner?” 

“Yes, you'd better hurry up and 
change,” advised Millie. 

The Robinsons were very up-to-date 
people, John decided as they sat down 
to the meal a little later. He hadn't 
met them before. They were Millie's 
friends. 

“Very glad to know such near neigh- 
bours,” he said cordially, ‘“ Why, it's 
under forty miles to your place, | 
should think.” 

as Forty-seven kilos, to be exact,” 
Robinson volunteered, ‘and I should 
say we did it under twenty minutes,” 

“Quite good flying,” said John, 

“ We came by the valley route, too,” 
put in Mrs. Robinson. “John was good 
enough to consider my wretched air- 
pocket nerves rather than his petrol.” 

“It's a couple of miles further,” ex- 
plained Robinson, “ but my wife isn’t 
such a stout flier as her mother, though 
the old lady is over seventy. My pilot 
was bringing her from Town one after- 
noon last week — took the Dorking- 
Leith Hill air-way, you know, always 
wampy over there—and I ouppore from 
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all accounts = he. must have fieiihe xd her 
a hundred feet plumb, side-slipped and 
got into a spinning dive and only pulled 
the old bus out again when the furrows 
in a ploughed field below them had 
grown easily countable,” 

* Yos, it makes me shivery to think 
of,” ejaculated Mrs, Robinson; “ but 
mother really has extraordinary nerve. 
She wasn’t in the least upset.” 

“No, not a little bit, by Jove!” 
added Robinson, ‘The old sport just 
leaned forward in her seat and, when 
James had adjusted his head-piece, she 
coolly reprimanded him for stunting 
without orders. Of course she doesn't 
know anything about the theory of the 
thing, you see, : 

With the des 
late air post. 

“Oh, please excuse me,” said Millie, 
as she took them from the maid, “ I see 
there's a reply from Auntie—the Edin- 
burgh aunt, you know,” she explained, 
“T wrote her this morning, imploring 
her to come over to-morrow for the 
bazaar. She's so splendid at that sort 
of thing.” 

“What my wife's aunt doesn’t know 
about flying isn’t worth knowing,” 
remarked John with finality, “ Why, 
she quenee sd for her ticket last year, and 


ort came letters by the 
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she'll never see forty again. How’ 
that for an up-to-date aunt?” 

“] doubt if she'll fly solo that dis 
tance, though,” said Millie; “1 don't 
think she ought to, either,” 

“Of course,” said Robinson, “it's a bit 
of a strain for a woman of middle age to 
negotiate three hundred odd miles, even 
with a couple of landings for a cup of 
tea en route.” 

Millie rose. ‘ Now, don't you men 
sit here for an hour discussing ‘ flying 
speeds,’ ‘gliding angles,’ and all that 
sortof thing. 1 object to aero-maniacs 
on principle. I——-" At that 
ment a peculiar noise, evidently in the 
near vie;nity of the house, arrested the 
attention of the party. 

“ Sounded like something breaking,” 
said Millie, going to the window, which 
overlooked the garden and a good 
sized paddock beyond. John had al 
ready gone out to investigate. 

In a minute or two he reappeared 
ushering in a very jolly-looking old 
gentleman in a flying suit, 

“A thousand pardons, Mrs, Smith,” 
said the new arrival; “ John collected 
me in the paddock. Ha!ha! You 
know my theory about the paddock,” 

The guests having been introduced, 
explan itions followed. 

“You know my theory,” began old 
Mr. Brown. 

‘© Yos, rather; I should think we do,’ 
interrupted Millie, leading him to the 
most comfortable armehair * But,” 
she quoted, you are old, Mr. Brown; 
do you think at your age it is right 

“Well, the theory ‘8 smashed, any 
how,” said John decisively, “and so's 
my fence,”’ ; 

“No! no! L won't 
laughed Brown; “1 
but not 


mo 


admit the fenee, 
the theory. You see,” he 
went on, turning to Mrs. 


Robinson, 
L've always insisted, as Smith knows, 
that there 's plenty of landing space in 
his paddock, provided you do it up 
wind, The fact is I glided in to-night 
from east to west. ‘Thought 1 should 
be dead Head on; but 1 believe | was a 
couple of points out in my reckoning 
and so failed to bring the old ‘bus to a 
stand short of the fence. You know, 
Smith,” he added, with an injured air, 
rigged up 80's there'd be no doubt 
about 15,” 

“Just to encourage 
gentlemen to stash up my premises, 
L suppose,” retorted John. “ But | 
admit L found some consolation for my 
smashed fence when I observed the 
pathetic appearance of your under cat 
riage, alter your famous landing.” 

** And now," said Millio to Mr. Brown, 
“all will be forgotten and forgiven if 





you ‘ll come into the drawing-room and 


hear of it,” | 
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“The egg shoriage notwith tand, the Easter 
g rolling carnival at Preston, which dates 
back to medimval times, was, after a lapse ol 
four years, celebrated with great muato,” 
Midiand Paper. 


Pre-war eggs, apparently. 























rug Great Sovrmueen Ratwax?" 


THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT? 











ooops,” 
Another Candid Candidate, 
“We Boanp oF GUARDIANS. 
Mra desires to thank all who voted so 


splendidly, placing hor at the top of the pole,” 
Provincial Paper, 


“The qnoue at one part of the morning ex- 
tended from the booking office, past the 
Midland Station entrance, into City Square, 
along the front of the Queen's Hotel, to the 
top of yestorday."—-Yorkshwe laper. 


Better than the middle of next. week, 
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The Village Oracle, “YOU MARK MY WORDS 


BIX THOUSAND MILLIONS, OR WOTEVER IT Is, 


“AS YOU WERE.” 
\ Memory or Mr-Carémr. 
Chippo Munks is a regular time- 
erving soldier, as distinguished from 
e amateurs who only joined the 

\rmy for the sake of a war. His com- 

pany conduct-sheet runs into volumes, 

nd in peace-time they fix a special 
peg outside the orderly-room for him 

» hang his cap on. At present he 

ystematically neglects the functions of 

billet-orderly at a Base town in France. 
\ month or two ago he came across 

Unris Jones. 
| “Fined fourteen days’ pay,” said 
| Chippo ; “ an’ cheap it was at the price. 

Butthetinancialembarrassment thereby 

followin’ puts me under the necessity 

of borrowing the loan of a five-spotter.” 
| “How did it happen?” said Chris, 
| play ing for time. 
| “Twas this way,” said Chippo. “The 
| other night [ was walking down the 
| too Roobray, thinking out ways of 
| making you chaps more comfortable in 

» billet, as is my custom. Suddanly 
out of the gloom there looms a Red 
Indian in full war-paint. 

“* Strange,’ thinks I. *Chinks an’ 
Portugoose we expects here, likewise 
Annamites and Senegalese an’ dough- 
boys; but I never heard that the 


ay 


THESE "ERS GERMANS 'LL 


IN THREEPENNY BITS; 


Burro Bu L aggregation bin l taken 
the war-path.’ 

“ He passes, and a little Geisha comes 
tripping by. I rubs my eyes an’ says 
‘ British Constitootian’ correctly ; but 
she was followed by a Gipsy King and 
a Welsh Witch. Then I sees a masked 
Toreador coming along, and | decides 
to arsk him all about it. The language 
question didn’t worry me any. I can 
piteh the cuffer in any bat from Tamil 
to Arabic, an’ the only chap [ couldn t 
compree was a deaf-an’-dumb man who 
suffered from St. Vitus’ Dance, which 
made ‘im stutter with his fingers 

“¢Hi, caballero,’ says I, ‘ where’ 
the bull-fight ?’ 

“*Tt isn’t a bull-figh 
replies. ‘It’s Mi-Caréme.’ 

“<Tf he’s an Irishman,’ [ says, ‘1 
never met him; but if it’s a kind of 
pastry I'll try some.’ 

“Then he shows mo a doorway 
through which they was all entering, 
and beside it was a big yellow poster 
which said, ‘Mi-Caréme. Grand Bal 
Costumé. Cavaliers, 2 fi Dames 
1 france 50 centimes.’ — 

“¢T'd love to be a cavalier at two 
francs a time,’ I remarks. ‘ Besides, 
I want to make the further acquaint- 
ance of little Perfume of Pineapple 
morene @ who ~~ sed by just now. 


M’sieur,’ he 
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rH FINISH. THEY'LL PAY TIE BLOOMIN’ 
GOING TO COUNT rr?” 
‘Tt will be necessary to ‘ave a cos 
| 


tume, M’sieur,’ says Don Rodrigo. 

‘ Trust me,’ [ answers with dignity 
“T’ve won diplomas as a fancy-dress 
architect.’ 

‘I goes to my billet and investigates 
the personal etlects of my colleagues. 
My choice fell on a Cameron kilt, a 
football jersey aud a shrapnel helmet. 
These puts into a bundle an’ hikes 
back to the Hall of Dance. 

“*May I ask what M’sieur repre- 
sents?’ said the doorkeeper as 1 paid 
my two tranes, 

“*T haven’t started yet,” I answers 
usperiously. “I assumes my costume 
is Apprus Craupius in the dressing 
room,’ 

‘Well, when ['d finished my toilette 

regrettin’ the while that I hadn’t 
brought a pair of spurs to complete the 
| entered the ball-room, It 
was a scene of East-end—I mean Kast- 
ern—splendour. Carmens an’ Father 
limeses, Pierrots an’ Pierrettes, Pom- 
padours an’ Apaches was gyrating to the 
soft strains of the orchestra, who per- | 
spired at the piano in his shirt-sleeves. 

“All of a sudden I saw my little 
Geisha, my Stick of Seented Brillian- 
tine, waltzing with the Toreador, an’ 
my heart started beating holes in my 
football jersey. When the orchestra 





costume— 
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stopped playing to light a ci igarette 
sought her out. 

“*Q Choicest of the Fifty-seven 
Varieties,’ 1 says, ‘deign to give me 
your honourable hand for the next 
gladiatorial jazz.’ 

“The Bull-fighter looked black, but 


trod a stately measure. Every now an 
then a shadow passed o'er the ball 


room, an’ I knew it was the Toreador 
scowling. But I took no notice of him, 


an’ we danced nearly everything on 
the menu, Don Rodrigo only getting an 
odd item now an’ then to prevent him 
dying of grief. 

“ By-an’-by the Geisha said she must 
be going, so | offered to escort her home. 


more like a cow-puncher than a bull 
fighter. 

“Tdidn't trouble to change my clothes 
because it seemed to be the eustom to 
walk about like freaks at Mi-Caréme, 
and we had a lovely promenade in the 
pale moonlight. 

“When I returned the revelry 
nearly over an’ the orchestra was getting 
limp. I went into the cloak mm to 
change my clothes, but [ couldn’t find 
‘eomanywhere. What annoyed me most 
about it was that there was five franc 
in my trouser pockets which L was 





wa 


ro 


| 

| 

| saving to pay you back the loan | 

| horrered last week.” 

“T wondered when you were going 
to say something about that,” said 
Chris Jones. 

| “ Tt fair upset me,” continued Chippo 

| ‘And then all at once I saw my old 

| pal the Toreador sneaking out of the 
door with a bundle an’ the leg of a pair 
| of khaki trousers hanging out of it. 
| I gave a wild whe op an’ was after him 

like the wind. 
* Don Roddy was some runner. He 


doubled down the Roo Roubray, dodged 
round a corner an’ made for the Grand 
Pont. I was gaining on him fast when 
I plunked into the arms of two Military 
Police. 

“*What particular specie of night- 
bird do you call yourself?’ said one of 
‘em, holding my arm in a grip of iron. 

“*T’m a Sergeant-drummer in the 
Roman Legion,’ says I, trying to get 
away. ‘An’ I’m ina hurry.’ 

“* Well, where’s your pass?’ 

“*We don't wear ’em in our battalion, 


I says. ‘ Vor heving’s sake let me go 


There’s a chap over there trying t 
pinch my wardrobe.’ 

“Tt was no use. Th “y he Id: elit, 
notwithstandin’ me struggle till 
Toreador disappeared from view ove! 


the brid; ge. 
“Phat 's done it. | 
groans tothe M.P 


ll go quietly,’ I 


. "3 in de spa 





she put her little hand in mine an’ we} 


Don Roddy tried to butt in, and when | 
he got the frozen face he used langwidge | 
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Chris Jones's five west, 
und nuthen else matters.’ 

‘Well,’ said C 
then ?”’ 

* The rest 
plaintively, 


fy ics gone 


hris Jones, ‘« what 
you knows,” said Chippo 
“exceptin’ that later my 
clothes was mysteriously dumped at 
h’ billet with the pockets empty. But 
I think the distressing circumstances 
are such as warrants me in arsking fer 
the loan of another five francs.’ 

“ They would be,” said Chris Jones, 
fumbling with his wallet, “only I 
happened to be the Toreador myself, 
| But hs ive the same old five 

frame an’ be ‘as you were’!”’ 


you can 
3k TK k, 








How to play Golf with your Head. 
‘He cocked his hat al at when playing his 

ip] I z the carpet.” 

‘E rent q Paper. 





As You Like It—or Don't. 
Scenr.—Bois de Boulogne. 
Enter Orlando. 
Orlando (reading from sheet of paper), 
I should be extremely gloomy 
If they pinched from me my Fiume, 
[Pins composition on tree, 
Hang there, my verse, in witness of 
my love. | Exit. 
Another Impending Apology. 


‘If this plinist is not heard again in 
Mines hai, he will carry away with him the 
grateful thanks of our music-lovers,” 


Shanghai Mercury. 


“This debate will immediately precede the 
introduction of the Budget, and will, let us 
hope, inaugurate a campaign for national en 
trenchment.”— Provincial Paper 
Ah! if only, as taxpayers, we could dig 
ourselves in! 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


Someone estimated the other day 
that England is short just now of five 
hundred thousand houses, This is a 
miscalculation, She is really short of 
five hundred thousand and one, the odd 
one being the house that we are look- 
ing for and cannot find. 

We have discovered many houses 
in our tour of London, but none that 
gives complete satisfaction. Either the 
locality or the shape or the price is all 
wrong; or, as more often happens, the 

By the fixtures I mean, of 


| course, the people who are already in 


the place and refuse to come out of it; 
London is full of houses with the wrong 
people in them, 

«1 wonder,” says Celia, standing out- 
side some particularly desirable resi- 


| dence, “if we dare go in and ask them 


if they wouldn't like to move,” 

“ We can’t live there unless they do,” 
I agreed. “It would be so crowded.” 

“ After all, I suppose they took it 
from somebody else some time or other. 
I don’t see why we shouldn't take it 
from them.” 

“As soon as they put a ‘To Ler’ 
board outside we will.” 

Celia hangs about hopefully for some 
days after this, waiting for a man to 
come along with a “To Lut” board over 
his shoulder. As soon as he plants it 
in the front garden she means to rush 
forward, strike out the “To,” and pre- 


| sent herself to the occupier with her 


| cheque-book in her hand. 


It is thus, 


i she assures me, that the best houses 
| are snapped up; but it is weary waiting, 


and I cannot take my turn on guard, 


| for I must stay at home and earn the 
_money which the landlord (sordid fel- 
| low) will want. 


Sometimes we search the advertise- 


_ ment columns in the papers in the hope 


| ing; 


of finding something that may do, 
“ Here's one,” I announced one morn- 
«“*For American millionaires and 


| others. Fifteen bathrooms——’ Oh, no, 


| pounds. 


| that’s too big.” 


“Isn't there anything for English 
hundredaires ?” said Celia. 

“Here's one that says ‘reasonable 
offer taken.’” 

“ Yes, but I don't suppose we reason 
the same way as he does.” 

* Well, here’s one for four thousand 
That's not so bad. I mean 


| as a price, not as a house.” 





| 


“ Have you got fourthousand pounds?” 
“No; | was hoping you had.” 
“Oouldn't you mortgage something 

—up to the bilt?” 

“ We'll have a look,” I said. 

We spent the rest of that day lookin 
for something o mortgage, but foun 
nothing with a hilt at all high up. 











“ Anyhow,” I said, “it was a rotten 
house.” 

“ Wouldn't it be simpler,” said Colia, 
“to put in an advertisement ourselves, 
describing exactly the sort of house we 
want? ‘That's the way I always get 
servants.” 

“A house is so much more difficult 
to describe than a cook.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure you could do it. 
You describe things so well.” 

Feeling highly flattered, I retired to 
the library and composed. 

For the first hour or so I tried to do 
it in the staccato language of house- 
agents. They say all they want to 
say in five lines; I tried to say all we 
wanted to sayin ten. The result was 
hopeless. We both agreed that we 
should hate to live in that sort of house. 
Celia indeed seemed to feel that if I 
couldn't write better than that we 
couldn't afford to live in a house at all. 

“ You don’t seem to realise,” I said, 
“that in the ordinary way people pay 
me for writing. This time, so far from 
receiving any money, | have actually 
got to hand it out in order to get into 
print atall, You can hardly expect me to 
give my best to an editor of that kind.” 

“T thought that the artist in you 
would insist on putting your best into 
everything that you wrote, quite apart 
from the money.” 

Of course after that the artist in 
me had to pull himself together. An 
hour later it had delivered itself as 
follows :— 

“ WANTED, an unusual house. When 
[I say unusual I mean that it mustn't 
look like anybody's old house. Actually 
it should contain three living-rooms 
and five bedrooms. One of the bed- 
rooms may be a dressing-room, if it is 
quite understood that a dressing-room 
does not mean a cupboard in which 
the last tenant’s housemaid kept her 
brushes. The other four bedrooms 
must be a decent size and should get 
plenty of sun. The exigencies of the 
solar system may make it impossible 
for the sun to be always there, but it 
should be around when wanted. With 
regard to the living-rooms, it is essen- 
tial that they should not be square but 
squiggly. The drawing-room should 
be particularly squiggly; the dining- 
room should have at least an air of 
squiggliness; and the third room, in 
which I propose to work, may be the 
least squiggly of the three, but it must 
be inspiring, otherwise the landlord 
may not obtain his reat. The kitchen 
arrangements do not interest me 
greatly, but they will interest the cook, 
and for this reason should be as de- 
lightful as possible; after which warn- 
ing anybody with a really bad base- 
ment on his hands will see the wisdom 





the next man move upone. Tko bath- 
room should have plenty of space, not 
only for the porcelain bath which it 
will be expected to contain, but also 
(as is sometimes forgotten) for the 
bather after he or she has stepped out 
of the bath, The fireplaces should not 
be, as they generally are, utterly beastly, 
Owners of utterly beastly fireplaces 
may also move out of the queue, but 
they should take their places up at the 
end again in case they are wanted; 
for, if things were satisfactory other- 
wise, their claims might be considered, 
since even the beastliest fireplace can be 
dug out at the owner's expense and re- 
placed with something tolerable. 

“ A little garden would be liked. At 
any rate there must be a view of trees, 
whether one’s own or somebody else's. 

‘As regards position, the house must 
be in London. I mean really in London. 
I mean really in central London. The 
outlying portions of Kensington, such 
as Kaling, Hanwell and Uxbridge, are 
no good. Cricklewood, Highgate, New 
Barnet and similar places near Port- 
man Square are useless. It must be 
in London—in the middle of London. 

“ Now we come to rather an import- 
ant matter. Rent. It is up to you to 
say how much you want; but let me 
give you one word of warning. Don't 
be absurd. You aren't dealing now with 
one of those profiteers who remained 
(with honour) in his own country, And 
you can have our flat in exchange, if 
you like— 
the landlord's, but we will introduce 
you to him without commission. Any 
way, don’t be afraid of saying what you 
want; if it is absurd (and I expect it 
will be) we will tell youso. And if you 
must have a lump sum instead of an 





well, it isn’t ours really, it's | 


annual one, well, perhaps we could | 


manage to borrow it (from you or some 


body); but smaller annual lumps would | 


be preferred.” 

When I had written it out I handed 
it to Celia. 

* There you are,” I said, “ and, speak 


| 
| 


ing as an artist, I don’t see how I can | 


make it a word shorter.” 

She read it carefully through. 

“Tt does sound a jolly house,” she 
said wistfully. ‘* Would it cost a lot 
as an advertisement ?” 

“About the first year’s rent. And 
even then nobody would take it seri- 
ously.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I'd betier go and 
see another agent.” She fingered the 
advertisement regretfully. “It seems 
a pity to waste this,” she added with 
a smile. 

But the artist in me was already 
quite resolved that it should not be 
wasted, A. A. M. 
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A THREATENED SOURCE OF REVENUE | be the last to throw cold water on an j receive from their constituents ou par- 
* jideal, but, as I said, the real fruits | lamentary matters, owing to the re- | 

THe PostmMasrer-GENERAL and the/of that political master-stroke are in| cent additions to the franchise and its 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ave at | danger extension to women.” They have 

this moment the most melancholy of While millions of enfranchised | pleaded for the privilege of “ franking ” 
men. For the last few months they | Women were qui¢ ly engaged in writing| their answers. Could perversity go | 
had been quietly chuckling to them-|twice a week to their particular Mem-|further? What woman will continue | 

selves over one of the most brilliant) ber, at threo half-penee a time (or|to write toa Member who satisfies hor 

ideas that ever adorned the annals of | m they were unconsciously assist-| curiosity? And what of the unwritten, 

| Government. But the best laid schemes he considered policy of His Maj-| unstamped, unposted letters of just in- 
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While publicis 3 and economic ex-!s 
perts were shaking their grey ha 
ver the prospect of national ban] ne 
ruptey, the P. M. G. and the C. of E. | sts 
were weeping jazz tears of joy as ft e} ans 
national debt lifted before thei f 
“like mist unrolled on the morning 
wind.” And then certain unsophisti- | m 
cated Members of a new, a ve new 
House of Commons began their deadly In 
work. Asa result the main se! of | { 
national s lvency is in danger. lol 

There are those who still think that} M 
the franchise was extended to \ cl 


merely as an objective piece of px 
I hate cynicism, and | 


justice, 


plitieal | HH 
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that more letters} monstrous request, “1 do not think it 
should be written,| would be expedient,” was highly com- 
fed to demand anj|mendable as a feat of Ministerial re- 
still more should be] straint. But the gloom that has settled 
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which was dignation to friends and relations ? 


‘The V.M.G.'s laconic answer to this 


on him is only too solidly grounded, 
These afflicted Members are out to 
raise a sentimental publie opinion in 
support of their silly demand. Then, 
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“I SHALL NEVER FIND ANYONE ELSE LIKE YOU. YOU SEE, YOU'RE 80 DIFFERENT FROM OTHER GIRLS.” 
“OH, BUT YOU'LL FIND LOTS OF OTHER GIRLS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER GIRLS.” 








OLD SOLDIERS. 


Tuey dug us down and earthed us in, their hasty shovels 
plying, 
Us the poor dead of Oudenarde, Ramillies, Waterloo ; 
We heard their drum-taps fading and their trumpet fanfares 
dying 
As they marched away and left us, in the dark and silence 
lying, 
Home-bound for happy England and the green fields that 
we knew, 
| We slept. The seasons went their round. 
hear the rover 
Winds in our coverlets of grass, the plough-shares tear 
the mould; 
We did not feel the bridal earth thrill to her April lover 
Nor hear the song of bees among the poppies and the 
clover; 
Snow-fall or sun to us were one and time went by 
untold, 


Wo did not 


| We woke. The soil about us shook to the long boom of 
thunder— 
War loose and making music on his crashing brazen 
| gongs— 
The an hoof-beat, the thresh of feet stirred our old bones 
down under; 
| Wheels upon wheels ground overhead; then with a glow 
of wonder 
We heard the chant of Englishmen singing their marching 
songs. 





Blood of our blood! We heard them swing a-down the 
teeming highways, 
As we swung once. 
the jests they cast. 
And we dead men remembered then blue Junes in Devon 
by-ways, 
Star-dusted skies and women’s eyes, women with sweet 
and shy ways. 
These were their race! 
clay held us fast. 


We heard them shout; we heard 


We strove to rise, but the strong 
Year in, year out, along the roads the ceaseless wagons 
clattered; 
Listeued we for an English voice ever, ever in vain; 
Far in the west, year out, year in, terrible thunders 
battered, 
Drumming the doom of whom 
hearts lay shattered... 
Then we heard the lilt of Highland pipes and English 


songs again. 


of whom? Hope in our 


On, ever on, we heard them press; their jaunty bugles 
blended 
Proudly and clear that we might hear, we dead men of 
old wars, 
How the red agony was passed and the long vigil ended. 
Now may we sleep in peace again lapped in a vision 


splendid 
Of England's banners marching onwards, upwards to 


the stars. PATLANDER. 















































Fairz. “AFTER ALL, IT’S NOT MUCH GOOD BARKING WHEN THEY'VE STOPPED 


MY BITE.” 
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OUR SENSITIVE YOUTH. 


SE ME, Str—aRE you a Docror? 
—-FATIGUE, I SUPPOSE?” 
Sir. THe SERGEANT SPLIT AN INFINITIVE.” 


THERE'S A BOY FAINTED,” 








BRAINS AND BALDNESS. 
By our Mepicat Expert. 
(With acknowledgments to “ The 
Times "’). 

BatpNness among men is undoubtedly 
on the increase, and various reasons 


| have been assigned for its appearance 
| in an exacerbated form. 


In particular 
the stress and strain of the War have 
been mooted, and the argument is rein- 
forced by such words as Chauvinism, 
which, Mr. Luoyp GrorGeE is probably 
not aware, is derived from 
War is a solvent of equanimity ; in the 
cant but expressive phrase it becomes 
harder to keep one’s hair on. Again, 
inter arma silent Muse, Fewer people 
have been playing the pianoforte, an 
exercise which has always exerted a 
stimulating effect on the follicles. Our 
political correspondent at Paris writes 
that M, Papgrrewski's once luxuriant 
chevelure has suffered sadly since he has 
taken to politics, but that after playing 
for a couple of hours to Mr. BaLrour a 
distinct improvement was noticeable. 
But no very clear exposition of the 
subject has yet been forthcoming, and 
this is all the more extraordinary when 
it is considered that baldness is really a 
very unsightly and distressing condition. 
The sensitiveness of Jutivs Cmsar 
on this score is notorious. Cranue, of 


cnhanve, 








whom Mr. Luoyp GreorGe has probably 
never heard, was a martyr to alopecia 
seborrhoica, and the case of the Highland 
chieftain MacAssar is too well known to 
call for detailed survey. Yet the strange 
fact remains that hitherto sustained 
scientific investigation bas been lack- 
ing, though there is assuredly a great, 
if not perhaps a vital, need for it. No 
one can afford to say that, if this ap- 
parently simple malady were studied, 
facts of the utmost value to hatters 
would not be forthcoming. One can 
only express regret that those fortunate 
interviewers who have been allowed to 
describe the cranial developments of 
eminent men should have failed to 
profit by their opportunities for exam- 
ining the “ area of baldness,” which cor- 
responds to the distribution of the Vth 
nerve, the branches of which come out 
from the brain by the eye-sockets. Such 
investigations will never be properly 
carried out and co-ordinated without 
the establishment of a Hair Ministry, 
which is one of the clamant needs of 
reconstruction. It is an open secret 
that the question was discussed a year 
ago and set aside for the curious reason 
that of the three persons whose candi- 
dature was most powerfully supported 
two were bald, and the third was the 
Member for Wigan, 

Meanwhile a start has been made by 








the unofficial activities of a small com- 
mittee of experts in trichology, and 
their conclusions, published in an in- 
terim report, are worth recording. They 
are as follows: “ That the ‘ area of bald- 
ness,’ should an illness supervene, will 
certainly suffer to a greater extent than 
the more vigorous ones, Illness, as is 
well known, tends to interfere with the 
nourishment of the skin and to establish 
an atrophic diathesis of the follicular 
ganglia. The patient's hair may all 
come out, or, and this often happens, 
it may come out only in one area—the 
area of baldness.” 

In a minority report, signed by only 
one of the committee, the strange 
theory was expounded that genius de- 
veloped in a direct ratio with the loss 
of hair between the temporal regions 
and the crown of the head. It was 
also pointed out that in a great num- 
ber of Turner's pictures a special 
feature was the prominence given to 
bald-headed fishermen in high lights. 
This observation does not seem to repre- 
sent a scientific attempt to handle the 
problem; but it should not be rashly 
dismissed on that account. 

In a further article we hope to deal 
with the effect of hard hats on the 
conductivity of the branches of the Vth 
nerve, the mentality of the Hairy Ainus 
and other cognate questions. 
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BOLSHEVISMUS. 

Valparaiso, April 18th. (By special 
cable to The Daily Thrill.) —Three men, 
named Fedor Popemoff, Leon Strunski 
and Igor Wunderbaum, were arrested 
here this morning on suspicion of being 
Bolshevist agents, Their lodging was 
searched and a quantity of seditious 


literature, a portmanteau full of Brown- 


| layed). 


ing pistols and some banks of dried 
caviare removed, At a preliminary ex- 





jonalization of cocktails and the wrest- 
ing of Iveland from the strangulating 
grip of the Anglo-Saxon party. Two 
men have been arrested in Seattle in 
connection with the affair. On one of 
them was found Bolshevist literature 
and two hundred million franes in notes 
of the Deutsche Bank. He admitted 
that his name was not Devlin and said 
that the money had been given to him 
to hold by an Australian soldier who 
had not returned for it. 








amination they claimed 
that they had been sent 
to Chile by the Siberian 
Red Cross to establish a 
co-operative guinea - pig 
raneh for indigent Grand 
Dukes, The police believe 
that Wunderbaum is no 
other than the notorious 
McDuff, the Peebles an- 
archist, who, when not ac- 
tively engaged in preach- 
ing revolution, used to 
earn @ precarious liveli- 
hood contributing to the 
Scottish comic papers. 
Moscow, April 17th (de- 
(By the Special 
Correspondent of The 
Morning Roast.) —By in- 
tervening in Russia at 
onee the Allies can des- 
troy Bolshevism at a blow. 
Three days hence the Red 
hordes may be sweeping 
across Western Europe in 
un irresistible tlood. At 
the present moment Trot- 
sky has less than one 
thousand one hundred and 
thirty - five trustworthy 
troops all told, mostly 
Chinese, with a smatter- 
ing of Army Serviee Corps. 
in a month's time he will 
have a million and a half 
of well-trained soldiers at 
beck. Don't ask me 
how he does it. He has 
plenty of money and his 


\rmy is well paid. Only 


his 











Mr. "Iggins (describing his firal experience in lawsuit), “'ls Lorber 
sez, ‘You Can GO. 
GOING TO LET ‘IM THINK I DIDN'T RUMBLE 
"IM A WINK AN’ 887, ‘Rioutr-O! 


THE CASE 18 ADJOURNED SINE DIF. 


GOOD BYP-EI 





yesterday I saw a private of the Red 
Guards pay tive roubles for a hair-cut. 
Will it be another case of “ Too late” ? 

New York, April 18th. (By special 
cable to The Daily Thriil.)—While 
truffle-tracking in the Saratoga forest a 


| corporal and three men of the United 


States Marines came upon what is 


| believed to be a cache of Bolshevist 


} @rins. 


— 


~ 


The cache contained six 9-inch 
howitzers, two hundred thousand rifles 
and a million rounds of ammunition,and 
was skilfully concealed under the bole 
of a twee. Seeret service men claim 
that this is part of a gigantic plot for 
the disorganization of traffic, the nat- 











Moscow, April 19th. (From the Special 
Correspondent of The Daily Blues.)—1 
have just had o chat with Hackoff, the 
confidant of Trotsky. He indignantly 
denied that Russia was in a state of 
anarchy and pointed out that one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand one 
hundred and nine persons had already 
been executed for conduct likely to cause 
a breach of the peace. There can be no 
question that the man is sincere. He 
was very despondent, and stated that, 
owing to false reports spread by the 
Allies, the Bolshevist paper money had 
hecome worthless, except in Paris, where 
they would take anything you had on 


WELL, 
IS LAW-TALK, 80 1 JUS’ GIVES 


tyou. He urged that unless an arrange- 
ment could be made with the United 
States for a loan or Colonel Wedgwood 


Red Army the counter-revolution could 
no longer be resisted. Hackoff is a 
shrewd fellow, but neither he nor Trot- 
sky can cope with the situation much 
longer. Only last week I telegraphed 
Mr. Lloyd George that England must 
act at once if we are to save Bolshev- 
ism from being nothing better than a 
SS ’ Utopian dream. 

Wilna, April 20th. (By 
special cable to Lhe Morn- 
ing Roast.)—Five hundred 
thousand Red Guards, well 
supplied with heavy artil- 
lery and German engineers 
(Wurmtruppen), are ad 
vancing on the town, The 
Chureh Lads Brigade are 
parading the streets day 
and night to prevent loot 
ing. Outwardly the Bur 
gomaster remains calm, 
but this morning he told 
ine, with tears in his eyes, 
that unless three carloads 
of potatoes reached the 
doomed city before next 
friday nothing could save 
it. “Ah,” hecried, “if only 
rich England would send 
us some of her tinned 
milk!” 

Slockholin, Aj vil 21st 
(From the Special Cor- 
respondent of The Daily 
Lhrill.) An 
nary incident has come to 
light here. While the bag 
gage of Mile. Orloff, the 
famous danseuse, was be 
ing unloaded at the pier a 
heavy trunk dropped from 
the sling and crashed on 
to the wharf. Rendered 
suspicious by the lady's 
unaccountable agitation, 
Customs officers searched 
the trunk and found at 
the bottom of it six hun- 
dred million pounds in bank - notes 
and a Russian named Oilivitch, who at 
first claimed to be a scenic artist, but 
finally admitted that he had been ap- 
pointed by Lenin ambassador to the 
Netherlands. Communication with 
Seotland Yard has now established the 
astounding fact that he is the Abram 
Oilivitch who in 1914 kept a fish and 
chips shop in Lower Tittlebat Street, 
Houndsditch. Oilivitch firat came under 
suspicion when if was discovered that 
Litvinoff had been seen to purchase a 
haddockat his shop. Hewasalso known 
to have contributed cighteen-pence to 
ithe funds of the Union of Democratic 
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would consent to take command of the | 
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wis, AM I 88 OF A BAKLITON) 


Pupil. “Whar Il wany TO KN 


Control, but afterwards recovered the | Hackoff, the able Minister of Justice 
jand Sociology, tells me that he has 


sum, el uiming that he had paid it under 
ie weekly executions of 


the erroneous belief that the Union of | already raised t! 
Democratic Control was an institution | bourgeoisie from six to ten thousand, in 
a dese rate endeavour to pre vent dis 
© pa It 


or the Peaee Conference 


for extending philanthropy to de aying 
fishmonger ; After di 
sight for a while Orslivitch 
heard of in the Censor’s Department 
from 1 sup 
pressing a number of postal orders, but 
and transferred 


ippearing from | order on tl of the populace. 
] 

too late 

ito l'rotsky admitted to me yes- 

te lay that, on receipt of fifty thousand 

ind a new pair of trousers as a 


od faith, he would allow 


was next!is not 
act. 
which he was removed for 
pe unds 


guarantee of pg 
Four to present their case to 


afterwards reinstated 


to the Foreign Office. He left thelthe Big 
Foreign Office in June, 1918, as the! him He is firm on the subject of an 
result of ill-health, and was given a|indemnit and the exec ition of Mr. 
passport to Russia, where his medical) Bottomley. Otherw he is modera 
adviser resided. ition itself. But the Allies must act at 
Later. It now tran pires t § Oils iol To rrow wll be too late. 
vitch was also employed at the Admir- } Seine ee 
alty, the War Office and the National | FURIE Gir ee 
Liberal Club. It has also been estab Intelligent Anticipation. 
lished that he was born in Diisseldorf Hf births can atom inged would not mind 
and that his real name is Gustaf ~ ar ¥* ‘ Gat 5 pone poh paar ry 
Schnapps. He is being d ned ont} 
suspicion. | It ife even to eur favour with the 
Moscow, Apvil 23rd. (By special |! euch just to spite your own I’rim Minister,” 
; Sunday Pape 


i 
situa- | 
iMr. Luoyp Georor has been called a 


prim! 


cable to Lhe Daily Blues.) —The 


tion here, thanks to the preposterous |: a 
lot of things in his time, but 


conduct of the Allies, is desperate. | 

Food is unobtainable and Trotsky ha EB RR 

only one pair of trousers. Unless} **O™® concert programme :— 

something 1s done the Soviet Communnt tatif ct Grand air D'oedipe & Cologne 
yas after the long march to the 


tee will disintegrate and cliaos ensue. | 
| thine, no doubt, that the hero acquired 


tiu 








Already grave unrest is manifes 
itself in various parts of the country. ! ther 


ckname of “ Swellfoot.” 
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Spar 


Veacher. “ 


YUU RE NOT 


THE DREAM TELEPHONE. 

I Go to bed at halfi-past six 

And Nurse says,“"No morefunny trieks ;” 
She takes the light and goes away 
And all alone up there I stay. 


And, as I lie there all alone, 
Sometimes I hear the telephone : 

[ hear them say, Yes, that ‘s allright,” 
Then, “ Buzz, buzz, buzz,” and then 


‘Good-night.” 


And sometimes as I lie it seems 
That people come into my dreams ; 





I hear a bell ring far away, 
And then I hear the people say 


“Have you a little girl up there, 
The room that's by the Nursery 
We are the people that she knew 
B_fore she came to live with you, 


tair? 


“Tell her we know she bruised her knee 
In falling from the apple-tree ; 

Tell her that we ‘ll come very soon 
And find the missing tea-set spoon, 


“She knows we often come and peep 

And kiss her when she’s fast asleep ; 

We think you ‘Il suit her soon all right,” 

Then, “ Buzz, buzz, buzz,” and then, 
** Good-night,’ 


Another Knock for ‘‘ The Times.”’ 
“We ane Backinc Nonrmouirrn” 
Poster of * John Bell.” 
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DOGS’ DELIGHT. 


Scene.—Interior of shop devoted to the sale of cutlery, 


leatherware and dogs’ collars, leads, etc. Customers 
discovered lining the counter, others in background lead- 
ing purzled and suspicious dogs, The proprietor 1s 
endeavouring to serve ordinary purchasers, answer ques- 
tions, punch holes in straps and give change simul- 
taneously. A harried assistant in a white coat is deal- 
ing, as well as he can, with overwhelming demands for 
muzzles. 

Proprietor. Yes, Sir, you'll find that razor-strop quite . . 
Six holes wanted in that strap? (Zo Assistant) Right— 
leave it here and—— Sorry, Madam, I can't attend to 
you just now... Don't happen to have a ten-shilling 
note, do you, Sir? No? Well, I may be able to manage 
it for you... If you'll speak to my assistant, Madam ; 
he's attending to the muzzling. 

The Owner of a subdued nondescript (calling Assistant). 





Assistant. I shall ‘ave great pleasure in selling you one, 
Mum, on'y Gover'’ment says they've got to be wire. 'Ow- 
ever, it's your risk, not mine. Well, since you ask me, I 
think you ‘ad better wait. 

A Customer (carrying a large brown-and-white dog with 
lop ears and soulful eyes). I've been kept waiting here 
two hours, and I think it's high time—— 

Assistant. If you'll bring ‘im along to the back shop, 
Mum, I may have one left his size. 

A Lady with a lovely complexion and an unlovely griffon 
(to her companion), So fussy aud tiresome of the Govern- 
ment bringing in muzzles again after all these years! 

Her Companion. Oh, I don't know. We've had a mys- 
terious dog running about snapping in our district for days. 

The Lady with the complexion. Ah, but this poor darling 
never snaps, and, besides, he hasn't been used to muzzles 
in Belgium. You needn't mention ii, but I got a friend of 
mine to smuggle him over for me—such a dear boy, he'll 
do anything 1 ask him to. 





Will you ask this lady to kindly keep her dog from trying 
to kill mine, please ? ' Teresa 7 
The Other Lady 
(whose dog, a powerful 
and truculent Airedale, 
seems to have conceived 
a sudden and violent 
dislike for the Ronde- 
script). Yours must 
have done something 
to irritate him—he's 
generally such a good- 
tempered dog. 
Assistant (to the 
Airedale, which 1% 
barking Suriously and 
straining at his lead). 
‘Ere, shberrup, will 
you? Allow me, Mum, 
['ll put ‘im where he 
can ‘ave ‘is good tem- 
per out to'imself. (He 
hustles the Airedale to 


% . “A Lor! 
a small office, where 





nee aT 








“I SUPPOSE YOUR LANDLORD ASKS A LOT FOR THE RENT OF THIS PLACE?” 


He ASKS ME FPOR-IT NEARLY EVERY WEEK.” 


Assistant (after attempting to fit the soulful-eyed dog with a 

—s a RE ORE marrowly 
escaping being biiten), 
There, that’s enough 
for me, Mum. Jest 
take that dawg out at 
once, please. 

Owner of the dog 
(which, having gained 
tts point, affects an air 
of innocent detach- 
ment), I shall do no- 
thing of the kind. It 
was the brutal way 
you took hold of her. 
The gentlest creature! 
Why, I've had her 
three years ! 

Assistant. I don't 
care if you've ‘ad her 
a century. They're 
all angels as come 
‘ere; but I ain’t going 
to ‘ave my thumb bit 








he shuts him in—to his and his owner's intense disapproval. 
A fox-terrier in another customer's arms becomes hysterical 
with sympathy and utters ear-rending barks.) Oh, kindly 
get that dawg to sherrup, Mum, or we'll ‘ave the lot of 
‘em orf; or could you look in some day when he’s more 
collected ? 
Another Lady, 1 say, I want a muzzle for my dog. 
Assistant (sardonically). You surprise me, Mum! We're 
very near sold out, but if you'll let me ‘ave a look at your 
dawg, p’r’aps—— : 
The Lady. Ob, I haven't brought him, Left him at Barnes. 
issistant, 'Ave yer, Mum? Well, yer see, I can’t run 


down to Barnes—not en now I can't. 


The Lady. No, but 
Pekinese spaniel, 
Assistant. Then I couldn’t fit 'im if 'e was 'ere, cos 'e'd 


thought—he's rather a large dog, a 


| want a short muzzle and we've run out o' them. 


i 


A Customer with a Pekinese. Then will you find me a 
muzzle for this one? 
Assistant (with resigned despair). You jest ‘eard me say 


_ we ‘ad no short muzzles, Mum. If you don’t mind waiting 


‘ere an hour or two I'll send a man to the factory in a taxi 
to bring back a fresh stock—if they've got any, which I 


| don’t guarantee, 
The Customer with the Pekinese, But I saw some leather 
muzzles in the window; one of those would do beautifully. 


: [a 





by no angels, so will you kindly walk out ? 

Owner, Without a muzzle? Never! 

Assistant. Then I shall ‘ave to call in a constable to 
make you. I’m not bound to sell you nothing. 

Owner (with spirit), Call a constable then! J don’t cave. 
Here I stay till I get that muzzle. 

Assistant (giving up his idea of calling a constable). Then 
[ should advise you to take a chair, Mum, as we don’t close 
till seven, 

Owner (retreating with dignity). All I can say is that I 
call it perfectly disgraceful, I shall certainly report your 
conduct; and I only hope-you won't sell a single other 
muzzle to-day ! 

Assistant. If I didn’t I could bear up. (Zo a lady with 
an elderly Blenheim) Uf it’s a muzzle, Mum 

The Owner of the Blenheim, That's just what I want to 
know. Must he have a muzzle? You see, he’s got no 
teeth, so he couldn't possibly bite anyone—now, could he? 

Assistant. I dunno, Mum. You take ’im to see the 
Board of Agriculture. Z'hey'll give you an opinion on ‘im. 
(Zo Staff Officer who approaches) Sorry, Sir, but our stock 
of muzzles 

Staff Officer. Al I want is a new leather band for this 
wrist-watch. Got one? 

Assistant (with joy). Thank ‘eaven I ‘ave! 
the Army! 








Gaw bless 


¥. A, 
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Helen's elder Sister, “You 


THE REVOLT. 
THERE is a cupboard underneath the stair 
Where moth and rust hold undisputed sway, 
And here is hid my old civilian wear, 
And my wile sits and plays with it all day, 
Since Peace is imminent and, I’m advised, 
I’ven the bard may be demobilised. 


She is a woman who was clearly born 
To be the monarch of a helpless male ; 
And when she says, “This overcoat is torn,” 
“ These flannel trousers are beyond the pale,” 
“ You can’t be seen in any of those shirts,” 
I acquiesce, but, goodness, how it hurts. 


For they are rich with memories of Peace, 
The soiled habiliments my lady loathes. 
I do not long for trousers with a crease ; 
I do not want another crowd of clothes— 
Particularly as you have to pay 
Seventeen guineas for a suit to-day. 


We are but worms, we husbands; yet ‘tis said, 
When the sad worm lies broken and at bay, 
There comes a moment when the thing sees red, 
And one such moment has occurred to-day ; 

“ Look at this hat,” I said, “ this old top-hat; 
I will not wear another one like that, 


“This is the hat I purchased in the High, 
Still crude and young and ignorant of sin; 

I wooed you in this hat—I don’t know why; 
This is the hat that I was married in ; 

In it I walked on Sunday through the parks, 

And even then the people made remarks. 


« Now it is dead—the last of all its line— 
Nothing like this shall mar the poet's Peace; 

What have the nations fought for, wet and fine, 

If not that ancient tyrannies should cease? 





LONDON CHARIVARL | 


KNOW, ALL THE STARS ARE WORLDS LIX OURS.” 
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What use the Crowns of Europe coming croppers 
If we are still to be the slaves of ‘ toppers ’? 





“It speaks to me of many an ancient sore— 
Of calls and cards and Sunday afternoon ; 
Of hideous wanderings from door to door 
And choking necks and patent-leather shoon ; 
‘The War is won,’ as Mr. Asqurrn said, 
And all these evils are or should be dead. 


“Tt moves me not that other men with wives 
Have fall’n already in the old abyss, 
Have let their women ruin all their lives 
And ordered new atrocities like this. 
President WiLson will have missed success 
If other men determine how I dress, 


“ Yonder there hangs the helmet of a Hun, 

And I will hang this horror at its side; 
Twin symbols of an epoch which is done, 

These shall remind our children——” My wife sighed, 
“ You'll have to get another one, I fear; ” 
And all I said was, “ Very well, my dear.” A. P. H, 





Commercial Candour. 
Notice in a cobbler’s window :— 
“ Will customers please bring their own paper for repairs?” 
“ Miss Carnegie wore a gown of white satin and point appliqué lace, 
with a lace veil falling from a light brown coiffeur almost to the end 
of the train."—Daily Mirror. 


It doesn’t say whether the light-brown coiffeur was a page 
or the best man. 


From an account of the British sailors’ reception in 
Paris :-— 

Sous les clamations de la foule, les marins gagnent par les Champs- 
Elysées, la rue Royale et le boulevard Malesherbes, le Lycée Carnot, 
ot M. Breakfast les attend.”——French Local Paper. 

Hospitality personified ! 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Business Berorre PLeasuge.” 
Tux return of Abe Potash and Maw- 


russ Perlmutter to London is not an 
_ event to be regarded indifferently. The 


light-hearted pair have evidently been 
through some anxious times. Josie 


| Potash can never have been a very 


easy woman to live with. She has 
not improved. And now that she 
has infected Ruth Perlmutter with her 
morbid jealousies the alert and as yet 
unbroken Mawruss begins to know 
something of what his long-suffering, 
not to say occasionally abject, partner, 
Abe, has had to endure these many 
years, 

lt was bad enough in the dress busi- 
ness. But now they have gone into 
films it is indefinitely worse. Every 
reasonable person must know that you 
can't produce really moving pictures 
without an immense amount of late 
office hours, dining and supping out 
and that sort of thing, a fact which the 
Rosies and Ruths of this world can’t 
be expected to appreciate. So that it 
would be as well, think the ingenuous 
entrepreneurs, if The Fatal Murder 
were, 80 far as the ladies’ parts are con- 
cerned, cast from members of the two 
households, Besides, what an excel- 
lent way of keeping the money in the 
family. However The Fatal Murder 
is a dud; Rosie and Ruth are not the 
right shape; and film acting, with the 
necessary pep, is not a thing you can 


| just acquire by wishing so. 


What is wanted, says the voluble 


| young hustler in the firm, who alone 
| seems to know anything of the busi- 


ness, is real actresses as distinguished 
from members of the directors’ families, 
and above all a good vampire. A 
vampire is the very immoral and under- 
dressed type of woman that wrecks 


_ hearts aud homes, and without which 





~ 


no film with a high moral purpose is 
conceivable. You must have shadows 
to throw up the light. And on this 
principle all the uplift and moral in- 
struction of that potent instrument of 
grace, the cinematograph, is based—a 
fact which will not have escaped the 
notice of cinema-goers. 

When Rita Sismondi appears in an 
evil Futurist black-and-white gown by 
Viola you can tell at once she is the 
goods. But naturally Abe's first thought 
is, “ What will Rosiesay?” His second, 
shared by Mawruss: “ Hang Rosie! We 
shall both like this lady.” Finances are 
not flourishing, but the crooked manager 
of the very unbusinesslike bank that 
is finaneing the P. and P. Film Co. 
harbours designs on the virtue of Rita, 
who has this commodity in a measure 
unusual with film vampires (or usual, I 


forget which), and is just a slightly 
adventurous prude out for a good time. 
He accordingly advauces more money 
for The Guilty Dollar on condition that 
Rita be engaged, and yet more money 
on condition that she be not fired by 
any machinations of jealous wives. 
Rosie, indeed, says a good deal when 
she turns up at a rehearsal and finds 
the vampire clad in the third of a gown 
hazardously suspended on her gracious 
shoulders by bead straps, and Mawruss 
and Abe demonstrating how in their 
opinion the kissing scenes should be 
conducted so as to make a really notable 
production. However, the vampire's 
film vices make the success of the com- 
pany, and her private virtues bring all 
to a happy ending. 
The story need hardly concern us. It 
is not plausible, which matters nothing 
atall. Mr. Yorke and Mr. Leonanrp are 
the essential outfit, and it seems to me 
they are better than ever. One simply 
has to laugh, louder and oftener than is 
seemly fora self-respecting Englishman. 
No doubt their authors, Messrs. GLAss 
and Goopman, give them plenty of good 
things to say, but it is the astonishing 
finish and precision of their technique 
which make their work so pleasant to 
watch. If it throws into awkward 
relief the amateurishness of some of 
their associates that can’t be helped. 
Miss Vera,Gorvon’s Losie is a good 
performance, and Miss Jura Bruns, 
the vampire, seemed to me to make with 
considerable skill and subtlety a real 
character (within the limits allowed by 
the farcical nature of the scheme) out of 
what might easily have been uninvit- 
ingly crude. z. 


OUR FRIEND THE FISH. 

“Whar is a sardine?"’ was a ques- 
tion much before the Courts some few 
years ago, not unprofitably for certain 
gentlemen wearing silk, and the correct 
solution I never heard; but I can sup- 
ply, from personal observation, one 
answer to the query, and that is, 
“An essential ingredient in London 
humour.” For without this small but 
sapid fish—-whatever he may really be, 
whether denizen of the Sardinian sea, 
immature Cornish pilchard, or mere 
plebeian sprat well oiled—numbers of 
our fellow-men and fellow-women, with 
all the will in the world, might never 
raise a laugh. As it is, thanks to his 
habit of lying in excessive compression 
within his tin tabernacle, and the pre- 
valence in these congested days of too 
many passengers on the Tubes, on the 
Underground and in the omnibuses, 
whoever would publicly remove gravity 
has but to set up the sardine compari- 
son and be rewarded, 











Why creatures so remote from man 








as fishes—cold-blooded inhabitants of 
an element in which man exists only 
so long as he keeps on the surface ; 
mute, incredible and incapable of ex- 
changing any intercourse with him— 
why these should provide the Cockney, 
the dweller in the citiest City of the 
world, with so much of the material 
of jocoseness is an odd problem. But 
they do. Herrings, when cured either 
by smoke or sun, notoriously contribute 
to the low comedian’s success, The 
mere word ‘ kipper’’ has every girl in 
the gallery in a tittering ecstasy. But 
outside the Halls it is the sardine that 
conquers, 

In one day this week I witnessed the 
triumph of the sardine on three differ- 
ent occasions, and it was always hearty 
and complete. 

The first time was in a lift at Chan- 
cery Lane. It is not normally a very 
busy station, but our attendant having, 
as is now the rule, talked too long with 
the attendant of a neighbouring lit, we 
were more than full before the descent 
began. We were also cross and impa- 
tient, the rumble, from below, of trains 
that we might just as well be in doing 
nothing to steady our nerves. 

jut help came—and came from that 
strange quarter the mighty ocean, from 
Chancery Lane so distant! ‘ Might as 
well,” said a burly labourer (or, for all | 
know, burly receiver of unemployment 


dole)—“ might as well be sardines in | 


a tin!” 

Straightway we all laughed 
viewed our lost time with more serenity. 

Later I was in a ‘bus in Victoria 
Street, on its way to the Strand. As 
many persons were inside, seated or 
standing on their own and ou others’ 
feet, as it should be permitted to hold, 
but still another two were let in by the 
harassed conductress. 

“T say, Miss,’ said the inevitable 
wag, who was one of the standing 
passengers, “steady on. We're more 
than full up already, you know. Do 
you take us for sardines ?”’ 

And again mirth rocked us. 

Finally, that night I was atmong 
the stream of humanity which pours 
down Villiers Street from the theatres 
for half-an-hour or so between 10.40 
and 11,10, all in some mysterious way 
to be absorbed into the trains or the 
trams and conveyed home. After some 
desperate struggles on Charing Cross 
platform I found myself a suffering 
unit in yet another dense throng in a 
compartment going West; and again, 
amid delighted merriment, some one 
likened us to sardines. 

It is not much of a joke, but you 
will notice that it so seldom fails that 
one wonders why any effort is ever 
made to invent a better. 
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“I DIDN'T KNOW YO! 


ea 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Madam Constantia (LONGMANs) is a war story, but of an 
earlier and more picturesque war. A sifnple tale, I am 
bound to call it, revolving entirely round a situation not 
altogether unknown to fiction, in which the hero and heroine, 
being of opposite sides, love and fight one another simul- 
taneously. Actually the scene is set during the American 


pomp and circumstance in the way of fine uniforms and 
pretty frocks; and the protagonists are Captain Carter, of 
the British service, and Constantia Wilmer, daughter of the 
American who had captured him. Perhaps you may recall 
that the identical campaign has already provided a very 
similar position (reversed) in Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner. Itis 
only a deserved tribute to the skill with which Mr. Jerrerson 
Carrer has told this adventure of his namesake to admit 
that I am left with an uncertainty, not usual to the review 
ing experience, whether it is in fact a true or an imagined 
affair, In any event its development follows a well-trodden 
path. We have the captive, jealous in honour, susceptible 
and exasperatingly Quixotic, doubly enchained by his word 
and the charms of his fair wardress ; the lady's conspicuous 
ill-treatment of him at the first, a slight mystery, some 
escapes and counterplots, and on the appointed page the 
matrimonial finish that hardly the most pessimistic reader 
can ever havo felt as other than assured. Fact or fiction, 
you may spend an agreeable hour in watching the course 
of Captain Carter’s courtship overcoming its rather obvious 
obstacles. 
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struggle for independence, thus providing a sufliciency of | 
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KNEW THE FUNNY MAN, SIS.” 
“I pipy’t. Bur By THE TIME I DiscoverED THAT I DIDN’r—WELL, I pip.” 








Because I have so great an admiration for their bene- 
ficent activities, I have always wanted to meet a novel 
with a lot about dentists in it, and now Miss Dororny M. 
Ricwarpson, in The Tunnel (Duckworrn), has satisfied my 
desire. Dentists—a houseful of them—spittoons, revoly- 
ing basins; patients going upstairs with sinking feelings; 
wondering at the pattern on the wallpaper; going down 
triumphant. Teeth. Appointment books. Dentists every- 
where. This is not a quotation, but very like one, for Miss 
Ricuarpson affects the modern manner. 
| the dentists is quite the most agreeable person in the book, 
he isn’t the hero, because the author is much too clever 
ito have anything of the sort. Her method, exploited 





to get right inside one Miriam Henderson and keep on 


circumstances as possible, so that The Tunnel, to anyone 
who has missed the earlier books, must be very nearly un- 
intelligible. Fiven the sincere admirer of Miss Ricaarp- 
son's talent will begin to wonder how many more books 
|at the present rate of progress must be required to bring 
Miriam to, say, threescore years and ten. My own belief 
is that if her creator is ever so ill-advised as to put her 
beneath a 'bus or drop her down a lift-well, she herself will 
be gone too; and for that 1 should be sorry, since I agree 
with almost all the nice things Miss May Sinciair says of 
the earlier books in an appreciation here reprinted from The 


Eqgoist. 





ing a picture; but The Tvnnel has left me wondering 
whether she has not carried her method a little too far. 


om | 
Though one of 


some time ago in that remarkable book, Pointed Moofs, is | 


writing out her thoughts with as little explanation of ber | 


Miss Rictarpson has evolved a way of writing a | 
novel which somehow suggests the Futurist way of paint- | 
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It seems to me that some of her heroine's thoughts were 
not worth recording; but perhaps when another four or 
five books have been added to ivan’. life-history I may 
discover what the scheme may be that lies behind therm 
all, and change my mind. 

More than once before this I have enjoyed the dexterity 
of Miss Vio.er Hunt in a certain type of social satire; 
but I regret to say that the expectation with which | opened 
The Last Diteh (Staxtuy Pavt) was doomed to some dis- 
appointment, The idea was promising enough—a study of 
our British best people confronting the ordeal of world-watr ; 
but somehow it failed to capture me. For one reason it is 
told in a series of letters—a dangerous method at any time. 
\s usual, these are far too long and literary to be genuine ; 
though they keep up a rather irritating pretence of reality 
by repetitions of the same events in correspondence from 
different writers. Moreover, letters whose concern is the 
progress of recruiting or the novelty of war can hardly at 
this time avoid an effect of having been delayed in the post. 
But all this would have aa 
mattered little if Miss 
Hunt had ehosen her 
aristocrats from per- 

ns in whom it was 
possible to take more 
interest. But the plain 
fact is that you never 
met so tedious a set. 
The yarenot witty ; they 
are not even wicked to 
any significant extent. 
They simply produce 
vf least In my case) no 
elfect whatever. Per- 
ps this may all be of 
ntention; the author 
may have meant to 
harrow us with the 
pectacle of our old 
nobility expiring as 
nonentities. But in 
nat Cunt She ee! edt.“ Tun,.tom 


is manifestly unfair. : czHik . ‘ 
; 7, Sub, “On, NEVER MIND MY NAME—S# 
(nd it is certainly dull LW 





Ha 


Young Sub (a very earnest pilgri me 
TO THE ADDRESS ON THAT CAKD AND Cit 








“PLEASE BI 


AND YOUR NAME: 


young men be left in France. ‘ We will,” he continued, 
“inseribe on their tombs, ‘ Here lie the first soldiers of the 
United States to fall on the soil of France for Justice and 
Liberty’ . . . Corporal Gresham, Private Mnright, Private 
Hay, in the name ef Trance I thank you.” As another 
matter of historical interest it may be stated that the first 
shot of the War on the American side was fired by Battery C 
of the 6th Field Artillery, “ without waiting on going into 
position at the time set. The wen dragged a gun forward 
in the early morning of October 23rd, and sent a shell at 
There was no particular target. The aim was 


the enemy. 
The gun has been sent 


in the general direction of Berlin. 
to West Point as a relic.” 


I must assume that Such Siuff as Dreams (Murray) was 
written by GC. FE. W. Lawrence with a purpose, but it remains 
obscure to me. A smart young married clerk in the oil 
business falls off the top of a bus on to his head and, from a 
confirmed materialist, becomes something not unlike a con 
firmed lunatie, with a faculty for seeing flaming emanations 
; — Ywhich enable him to 

‘Seta the owners of 
them in the true scale 
of human and spiritual 
values. He discovers 
that his wife’s uncle, a 
whimsieal but 
tially tedious drunkard, 
is a better man than 
the egregious New Re 
ligionist pastor 
covery I made for my 
self without falling off 
a bus. I was foreed 
ito the conclusion that 
these and equally dull, 
or duller, folk must 
exist or have existed, 
and that if could not 
possibly have been ne 
cessary to invent them. 
And if I am right then 
it obviously needs a 
greater sympathy than 
6 6 AL, I can command to do 





essen 


a dis- 





ND A LARGE BUNCH OF HKOSES 
ARGH IT TO ME,” 


y* 





ik ‘Li, UNDERSTAND, 





dull as the last ditch-water. 


In America in France (Mvunnay) Lieut.-Col. Frevericrn 
Pater, a member of the Staff Corps of the United States 
\riy, sets out to tell the story of the making of an army. 
his is the first book by Colonel Parmer that has come my 

way, but I find that he has written four others, all of whieh 

| judge by their titles to be concerned with the War. Be 
that as it may, [welcome America in France both because 
if gives a narrative of America’s tremendous effort, and 
because the book is written with a‘modesty which is very 
pleasing. America came to the job of fighting as a learner. 
ller soldiers did not boast of what they were going to do, but 
at down solidly to learn, in order that she might be useful 
| in the fighting-line, How she achieved her purpose the 
world now knows. If any fault is to be found with the 
| author's style, it is that the limpidity and evenness of its 
| flow make great events less easy of distinction than perhaps 
| they might be; but most people will hail this as a merit 
j rather than a fault, and I agree with them. Colonel 
| Panaren records the names of the first three Americans who 
| died fighting. Tho French General to whose unit they 
| were attached ordered a ceremonial parade and made a 
| speecl: in which he asked that the mortal remains of these 


justice to this type of narrative, with its presuppositions and 
inferences. Sir A. Conan Doyne has much to answer for. 
[ do not remember the precise number of murders which 
occur in Droonin’ Watter (ALLEN AND Unwin), but readers 
of this sensational story can accept my assurance that Mr. 
J.8. Fuercner has a quick and decisive way of meting out 
justice (or injustice) to his characters. In fact, from the 
very start, when a man with a black patch over his eye 
walks into Berwick-upon-Tweed and takes lodgings with 
Mrs. Moneylaws (the mother of the man who tells the tale), 
the pace is red-hot. It is easy enough to discover im- 
probabilities in such a yarn as this, but the only important 
question is whether one wants to discover what happens in 
the end, and I confess without a blush that I did want to 
follow Mr. J. 8. Prercner to the last page. Let me how- 
ever beg him in his next book to give the word “yon” a 
vest ; four “yons” in eleven lines is a clear case of over- 
crowding ; aud I invite the attention of the Limited Labour 
Party to this scandal. 


“Any owner whose dog shows signs of illness should be chained up 
securely.”-—Bradford Datly Argus. 





And every other Argus will say the same. 
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lthe reduction of railway fares. An 
CHARIVARIA. | alternative suggestion that p issengers 
No enthusiasm attended the recent | should be allowed to pay the extra shil- 
revival of the curious May Day custom | ling or two and buy the train outright 
of dancing round the snow man. | will probably be put forward, 
x | 
Since the Muzzling Order, says a} The sum of £15,650 has just been 
weekly paper, fewer postmen in the! paid for the lease of a West End flat, 
West End have been bitten by dogs.| says a contemporary. If this includes 
We are asked by the Dogs’ Trade Union luse of the bath, it seems a bit of a 
to point out that this is not due to the| bargain, . 
Muzzling Order, but to the fact that) 
just at present there is a fine supply of | 
dairy-fed milkmen in that district. 
oo 


We gather from an American news- 
paper that shooting for the new Mexican 


Presidency has commenced, 
*+* * 





A negress has just died in South 


America, aged 136, It is supposed that} An East End fishmonger is reported 


the exodus of so many of her descend- | to have sold fish at one penny a pound, 
The controlled price being much higher, 
several trade rivals have offered to bear 


ir 
ants to London on account of the great | 


demand for Jazz-band players was 





and apple” in a London restaurant is 
well on the road to recovery. 

The number of hot-cross-bun special- 
ists who, since Easter, have been in 
receipt of unemployment pay has not 
yet been disclosed for publication. 

> 

A dog has returned to its home at 
Walsworth after being absent for two 
months, It is feared that he has been 


leading a double life. 
*" « 


“Throughout the country,” says a 
well-known daily paper, “the hedges 
and trees are now budding forth into 
green leaves.”” This, we understand, is 
according to precedent, 


“Is your rent raised?” asks a con- 





largely responsible for has 
tening her end. 


\ccording to a local 
paper an American oflicer 
refused to stay at a seaside 
| hotel during Kaster-time 
| because a flea hopped on 
to the visitors’ book whilst 
| he was in the act of sign- 
ing it. We agree that it 
is certainly rather alarm- 
ing when these unwelcome 
intruders adopt such 
| methods of espionage in 
| order to discover which 
room one is about to 
occupy. 


The Society of Publie “WHAT'S THAT THING YOU'VE GoT ON, ALBERT?" 


Analysts declares that it TRENCH COAT . 
. “Bur you'’VE NEVER BEEN IN THE TRENCHES, 
is impossible to tell what : ge . 
. “I KNOW. THAT'S THE IDEA. 
| animal or what part of it! EIS 
is contained in a sausage. We gather| the expense of a doctor for this man as 
that it all depends on whether the beast | they feel that s ymething may be press- 
ling on his brain. 





is backed into the machine or enticed 
into it with a sardine, 


A Berlin message indicates that the 

The British people still feel them-|man who shot Kurt Eisner has again 
selves the victors, so Mr. Ramsay| been assassinated by the Spartacists. 
Macponaxp told the Vossische Zeitung.| This, of course, cannot be the end of 
Not Mr. Macponatn’s fault, of course.|the business. The last and positively 
final execution of the man still rests 

London butchers have protested | with the German Government. 
against being compelled to sell Chilian, ay 
Brazilian, Manchurian and other beef. There has never been a case of rabies 
A simple way to distinguish “other in Scotland, says The Evening News. 
beef” from Manchurian beef is to offer | This speaks well for the bagpipes as a 
it to the cat, If it eats it, it is neither. | defensive we pon. 

” 


The Board of Agriculture claims that According to a Boston message some 
since 1914 eleven thousand persons} Americans gave Admiral Woop, U.S. 
have been taught to make cheese. It} Navy, a very cool reception the other 
day. In shaking hands with him they 
only broke seven small bones. 








is admitted, however, that as the result 
| of inexperience the mortality among 
| young cheeses has been enormous, 
s We are pleased to be able to say that 
| The Labour Party are submitting a the recently demobilised soldier who 


| Motion in the House of Commons for| accidentally swallowed some “plum 








temporary. With difli- 
culty, if he must know. 
¥ 


Newcastle J ustices have 
extinguished eight licences 
for redundancy, There is 
no reason for supposing 
that the offence was in- 
tentional. 


The report that the pre- 
historic flint axe recently 
found at Ascot had been 
claimed by Sir Freperick 
Banpury, M.P., is denied. 
Sir Freperick, it appears, 
merely expressed warm 
approval of it, 


* 

The Manchester Parks 
Committee is considering 
the question of opening 

—_——.__! the Municipal Golf Links 
for Sunday play. It is contended that 
the more anti-Sabbatarian features of 
the game could be eliminated by allow- 
ing players to pick out of a bunker 
without penalty. 





Much advice has recently appeared 
in the Press regarding the treatment of 
bites received from mad dogs, and in 
consequence there is a movement on 
foot among Missionaries to obbain some 
information regarding the best method 
of treating the bite of a cannibal. 

a 

A Chicago woman has been charged 
with attempting to shoot her husband 
with a jewelled and gold-handled re- 
volver. We are pleased to note that 
the American authorities are determined 
to put down such ostentation, 

ae 

It has come to our ears that a certain 
Conscientious Objector now feels so 
ashamed of his refusal to fight that he 
has practically decided to take boxing 
lessons by post. 
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LETTERS TO PEOPLE | DON’T KNOW. 
(No answers required, thank you.) 
To Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Head of the German Peace 
Delegation. 


The enthralling volume, entitled Preliminary Terms of 


Peace, on Which your attention is being engrossed at the 
present moment, is said to be of the same length as A Tale 
of Two Cities. In other respeets there is little resemblance 
traceable between the two works. A more striking likeness 
is to be found between the present volume and a document 
produced (also in the neighbourhood of Paris) by the late 
Prince Bismarck in 1871. On your return home, if the 
faney appeals to you, you might, out of these two pub- 
lications, construct a very readable romance and call it 
Two Tales of One City. I think this would be a better 
name for it than Vice-Versailles, 
To Signor Orlando. 

Apart from our love for Italy we are, of course, naturally 
prejudiced in favour of a man who got his surname from 
one of our own SHAKSPEARE’s heroes, and has consequently 
given us several easy chances of making little As-you-like-vt 
jokes for the Press in our simple unsophisticated way. 
All the same I think you were wrong in dropping out of 
the Big Four like that. If every other Allied delegate were 
to go off home whenever he couldn’t get his own way, or 
whenever he differed from President Wi1uson, there might 
be nobody left to meet the German representatives or to 
sign any sort of Peace terms. The enemy might even start 
a Big Four of their own and begin to talk. What should 
we do then? We might have to send for Marshal Focu. 
I'm not sure that in any case this wouldn’t be the best 
alan. 

But perhaps you will be back in Paris before this letter 
reaches you. All roads lead to Rome, and there must be at 
least one that leads out of it again. 

To Ferdinand, Fox. 

If news of the outside world ever reaches you in your 
earth, and you read the discussions on the question whether 
your old friend Witt1am ought to be hanged, it can hardly 
have escaped Your Nosiness that nothing is said about your 
own claim to similar treatment. Those who never rightly 
appreciated you may imagine that you will meekly consent 
to forgo that claim, But, if I know anything of your 
proud and princely nature, you are, on the other hand, 


| bitterly chagrined at the thought that you have been for- 


gotten so soon, 
To a British “ Sportsman.” 

{ have often seen you of an afternoon in war-time hang- 
ing about in groups along my workaday street, poring 
over what you regarded as the vital news of the day. It 
was not a report of any battle in which your brothers were 
fighting, and, if I had asked you breathlessly, ‘“‘ Who won ?” 
you would not have said, “The British”; you would have 
said, ‘ Souny Jorn’s colt.” You had never seen the horse, 
but you had half-a-dollar of your War-bonus on him, or 
more probably on one of those who also ran. To-day there 
are no silly battles to take up good space in your evening 
print; and, better still, there is no day without its racing 
matter; no more curtailing of the King of Sports to the 
lamentable detriment of our national horse-breeding, a sub- 
ject so close to your heart. The War is indeed well over. 

And nothing can be more gratifying to you than to note 
the rapid progress of Reconstruction in the domain of the 
Turf. In other spheres of activity there may be a million 
people drawing the unemployment donation ; but here there 
is immediate occupation for all. The New Jerusalem has 
been built in a day. 





To Peace. 

You must not mind if, when you come at last, we treat 
you like an anti-climax. You see, we let ourselves go, once 
for all, over the Armistice, and, though there will be plenty 
of celebrations for you, we shan’t forget ourselves again. 
There will be bands, of course, and bunting, and we shall 
read the directions in the papers, and buy expensive tickets 
and get to our seats early. But we shall be respectable and 
inarticulate this time, like the present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Besides, we have no nice things to shout when 
the pageants go by, like “ Vive la Victoire!” or “ Viva la 
Pace !”’ and even if we had we should all wait for somebody 
else to start shouting them. : 

But you are not to be disappointed ; we shall really be 
glad to welcome you, though we do it in that strange way 
we have of taking everything as it comes. 

I suppose you are bound to assist at your own celebrations, 
otherwise I should recommend you to be content to read 
about them next day—about the thundering cheers, the wild 
enthusiasm that swept like a flame through the vast multi- 
tudes, and how “ the red glare on Skiddaw roused the Canon 
(Rawnstey) of Carlisle.” 


To a Multi-Millionaire. 


It must be a great satisfaction to you to see how hig)ily 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER appreciates the loss 
which the country will sustain by your eventual decease ; 
and that he has proposed to increase materially the amount 
to be raised out of your estate as a national souvenir of 
your commercial activities. Indeed you may reflect that, 
splendid and profitable as your life has been, nothing in it 
will have become you so much as the leaving of it. With 
such a thought in your mind the prospect of death should 
be robbed of a large proportion of its sting. 

To a New Knight (Scots). 

Out of the eight hundred million pounds’ worth of Gov- 
ernment material left over from the War, of which two 
hundred million pounds’ worth is expected to be realised 
in the current year, you should have no difficulty in securing 
a pair of knightly spurs at quite a reasonable price. They 
ought to go well with a kilt. 


To the Chairman of the “ Société des Bains de Mei 
de Monaco.” 


Few people can have been better pleased than you at the | 
During all those terrible years the | 


cessation of hostilities. 
falling-off among the patrons of your world-famous bathing- 
establishment must have been a source of cruel grief to you. 
And now there are already myriads who have washed away 
the stains of war in the pellucid waves that lap your coast 
of azure. 

Here, too, at your hospitable Board of Green Cloth there 
is forgetfulness of Armageddon save when the ery of “ Zéro”’ 
recalls to the convalescent British warrior the fateful hour 
for going over the top. 

And to think of Monte Carlo without the guttural Hun 
and his raucous “Dass ist mein’ as he swoops upon his dis- 
puted spoils! An Eden with the worm away ! 


A bientét ! QO. S. 


“Peusric ScHoots’ Hiagh Jump Cuatrence Cup. — FE. C. Arche: 
(Merchant Taylors’), 5 ft. 4 in. (unfinished), 1."°—The Times. 
We are glad to have later advices which state that he has 
returned to earth safely. 








_“ Alabaster Lady’s Evening Cigarette Case, lid and hinges set with 
diamonds; left in taxi.”—Advt. in ‘‘ The Times.” 
We trust the alabaster lady has by now regained her pro- 
perty and with it her marmoreal calin. 
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LETTERS TO PEOPLE | DON’T KNOW. 
(No answers required, thank you.) 
To Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Head of the German Peace 
Delegation. . 


The enthralling volume, entitled Preliminary Terms of 


Peace, on whieh your attention is being engrossed at the 
present moment, is said to be of the same length as A Tale 
of Two Cities, In other respects there is little resemblance 
traceable between the two works. A more striking likeness 
is to be found between the present volume and a document 
produced (also in the neighbourhood of Paris) by the late 
Prince Bismarck in 1871. On your return home, if the 
faney appeals to you, you might, out of these two pub- 
lications, construct a very readable romance and call it 
Two Tales of One City. I think this would be a better 
name for it than Vice-Versailles, 
To Signor Orlando, _ 

Apart from our love for Italy we are, of course, naturally 
prejudiced in favour of a man who got his surname from 
one of our own SHAKSPEARE’s heroes, and has consequently 
given us several easy chances of making little As-you-like-vt 
jokes for the Press in our simple unsophisticated way. 
All the same I think you were wrong in dropping out of 
the Big Four like that. If every other Allied delegate were 
to go off home whenever he couldn’t get his own way, or 
whenever he differed from President Wiison, there might 
be nobody left to meet the German representatives or to 
sign any sort of Peace terms. The enemy might even start 
a Big Four of their own and begin to talk. What should 
we do then? We might have to send for Marshal Focu. 
I’m not sure that in any case this wouldn't be the best 
alan. 

' But perhaps you will be back in Paris before this letter 
reaches you. All roads lead to Rome, and there must be at 
least one that leads out of it again. 

To Ferdinand, Fox. 

If news of the outside world ever reaches you in your 
earth, and you read the discussions on the question whether 
your old friend Witut1aM ought to be hanged, it can hardly 
have escaped Your Nosiness that nothing is said about your 
own claim to similar treatment. Those who never rightly 


| appreciated you may imagine that you will meekly consent 


to forgo that claim. But, if I know anything of your 


| proud and princely nature, you are, on the other hand, 
| bitterly chagrined at the thought that you have been for- 
gotten so soon, 





To a British “ Sportsman.” 

[ have often seeu you of an afternoon in war-time hang- 
ing about in groups along my workaday street, poring 
over what you regarded as the vital news of the day. It 
was not a report of any battle in which your brothers were 
fighting, and, if I had asked you breathlessly, “* Who won ?"’ 
you would not have said, “ The British”; you would have 
said, “ Souty Jogn’s colt.” You had never seen the horse, 
but you had half-a-dollar of your War-bonus on him, or 
more probably on one of those who also ran. To-day there 
are no silly battles to take up good space in your evening 
print; and, better still, there is no day without its racing 
matter; no more curtailing of the King of Sports to the 
lamentable detriment of our national horse-breeding, a sub- 
ject so close to your heart. The War is indeed well over. 

And nothing can be more gratifying to you than to note 
the rapid progress of Reconstruction in the domain of the 
Turf. In other spheres of activity there may be a million 
people drawing the unemployment donation ; but here there 
is immediate occupation for all. The New Jerusalem has 
been built in a day. 





To Peace. 


You must not mind if, when you come at last, we treat 
you like an anti-climax. You see, we let ourselves go, once 
for all, over the Armistice, and, though there will be plenty 
of celebrations for you, we shan’t forget ourselves again. 
There will be bands, of course, and bunting, and we shall 
read the directions in the papers, and buy expensive tickets 
and get to our seats early. But we shall be respectable and 
inarticulate this time, like the present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Besides, we have no nice things to shout when 
the pageants go by, like “ Vive la Victoire!” or “ Viva la 
Pace!” and even if we had we should all wait for somebody 
else to start shouting them. 

But you are not to be disappointed ; we shall really be 
glad to welcome you, though we do it in that strange way 
we have of taking everything as it comes. : 

I suppose you are bound to assist at your own celebrations, 
otherwise I should recommend you to be content to read 
about them next day—about the thundering cheers, the wild 
enthusiasm that swept like a flame through the vast multi- 
tudes, and how “ the red glare on Skiddaw roused the Canon 
(Rawns.ey) of Carlisle.” 


To a Multi-Millionaire. 


It must be a great satisfaction to you to see how highly 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER appreciates the loss 
which the country will sustain by your eventual decease ; 
and that he has proposed to increase materially the amount 
to be raised out of your estate as a national souvenir of 
your commercial activities. Indeed you may reflect that, 
splendid and profitable as your life has been, nothing in it 
will have become you so much as the leaving of it. With 
such a thought in your mind the prospect of death should 
be robbed of a large proportion of its sting. 

To a New Knight (Scots). 

Out of the eight hundred million pounds’ worth of Gov- 
ernment material left over from the War, of which two 
hundred million pounds’ worth is expected to be realised 
in the current year, you should have no difficulty in securing 
a pair of knightly spurs at quite a reasonable price. They 
ought to go well with a kilt. 


To the Chairman of the “ Société des Bains de Mei 
de Monaco.” 


Few people can have been better pleased than you at the 
cessation of hostilities. During all those terrible years the 
falling-off among the patrons of your world-famous bathing- 
establishment must have been a source of cruel grief to you. 
And now there are already myriads who have washed away 
the stains of war in the pellucid waves that lap your coast 
of azure. : 

Here, too, at your hospitable Board of Green Cloth there 
is forgetfulness of Armageddon save when the ery of ‘* Zéro”’ 
recalls to the convalescent British warrior the fateful hour 
for going over the top. 

And to think of Monte Carlo without the guttural Hun 
and his raucous “Dass ist mein” as he swoops upon his dis- 
puted spoils! An Eden with the worm away! 

A bientét ! O. 5. 








“PusLic Scuoots’ High Jump Caattence Cup.—FE. C. Arche 
(Merchant Taylors’), 5 ft. 4 in. (unfinished), 1.".—The Times. 
We are glad to have later advices which state that he has 
returned to earth safely. 

“Alabaster Lady’s Evening Cigarette Case, lid and hinges set with 
diamonds; left in taxi,”—Advt. in ‘‘ The Times.” 
We trust the alabaster lady has by now regained her pro- 
perty and with it her marmoreal calm. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF BLACKMAN’S 
WARBLER. 

T am become an Authority on Birds, 
It happened in this way. 

The other day we heard the Cuckoo 
in Hampshire. (The next morning the 
papers announced that the Cuckoo had 
been heard in Devonshire—possibly a 

ifferent one, but in no way superior 
to ours except in the matter of its Press 
agent.) Well, everybody in the house 

aid, * Did you hear the Cuckoo?” to 
everybody else, until I began to get 
rather tired of it; and, having told 
everybody several times that I had 
heard it, [ tried to make the conversa- 
tion more interesting. So, after my 
tenth * Yes,” I added quite casually :— 

‘But L haven't heard the Tufted 
Pipit yet. It’s funny why it should 
be so late this yoar,” 

Is that the same as the Tree Pipit 
said my hostess, who seemed to know 
more about birds than I had hoped, 

“Oh, no,” I said confidently. 

“ What's the difference exactly ?”’ 

“ Well, one is tufted,” I said, doing 
my best, “and the other—er-—climbs 
trees.”’ 

“Oh, I see. 

“And of course the eggs are more 

_ speckled,” I added, gradually acquiring 
confidence, 
“TI often wish | knew more about 
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‘ALSO RUN’ WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT,” 


birds,” she said regretfully. ‘ You must 
tell us something about them now we ‘ve 
got you here.” 

And all this because of one miserable 
Cuckoo! 

“ By all means,” | said, wondering 
how long it would take to get a book 
about birds down from London, 

However, it was easier than | thought. 
We had tea in the garden that after 
noon, and a bird of some kind struck 
up in the plane-tree. 

“There, now,” said my 
“what's that?” 

I listened with my head on one side. 
The bird said it again. 

“That's the Lesser Bunting,” I said 
hopefully, 

“The Lesser Bunting,” said an 
earnest-looking girl; “1 shall always 
remember that.” 

I hoped she wouldn't, but I could 
hardly say so. Fortunately the bird 
lesser-bunted again, and I seized the 
opportunity of playing for safety. 

“Or is it the Sardinian White- 
throat?" I wondered. “They have 
very much the same note during the 
breeding season. But of course the 
eggs are more speckled,’ I added 
casually. 

And so on for the rest of the evening. 
You see how easy it is. 

However the next afternoon a most 


hostess, 





unfortunate occurrence occurred. A real 


Bird Authority came to tea. As soon 
as the information leaked out I sent up 
a hasty prayer for bird-silence until we 
had got him safely out of the place; 
but if was not granted, Our feathered 
songster in the plane-tree broke into 
his little piece. 

“There,” said my hostess——‘ there's 
that bird again.””) She turned to me. 
“ What did you say it was?" 

[ hoped that the Authority would 
speak first, and that the others would 
then accept my assurance that they 
had misunderstood me the day before ; 
but he was entangled at that moment 
in a watercress sandwich, the loose 
ends of which were still waiting to be 
tucked away. 

I looked anxiously at the girl who 
had promised to remember, in case she 
wanted to say something, but she also 
was silent. Lverybody was silent ex- 
cept that miserable bird. 

Well, I had to have another go at it. 
* Blackman’s Warbler,” I said firmly. 

“Oh, yes,” said my hostess. 

“Blackman’s Warbler; I shall always 
remember that,” lied the earnest-look- 
ing girl. 

The Authority, who was free by this 
time, looked at ine indignantly, 

“ Nonsense,” he said; “ it's the Cliff- 
chaff,”’ 

Everybody else looked at mereproach- 





fully. I was about to say that“ DBlack- 
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man’s Warbler” was the local name for | 
the Chiff-chaff in our part of Flint, when | 
the Authority spoke again. 

“The Chiff-chalf,” he said 
with an insufferable 
knowledge, 

I wasn't going to stand that. 

“So 7 thought when | heard it first,” 
I said, giving him a gentle smile. 

It was now the Authority's turn to 
get the reproachful looks. 

“Are they very much alike?” 
hostess asked me, much impressed. 

“Very much. Blackman’s Warbler 
is often mistaken for the Chiff-chalf, 
even by so-called experts"’—and | 
turned to the Authority and added, 
“ Have another sandwich, won't you?” 

“and particularly so, of course, dur 
ing the breeding season. It is true that 
the eggs are more speckled, but 

“Bless my soul,” said the Authority, 
but it was easy to sec that he was 
shaken, “ I should think I know a Chill 
chaff when I hear one.” 

“Ah, but do you know a Black 
man’s Warbler? One doesn't often hear 
them in this country. Now in Switzer 
land ei . 

The bird said" Chiff-chaff "again with 
in almost indecent plainness of speech. 

“There you are!" I said trium 
phantly. “ Listen,” and I held up a 


to our 


hostess air of 


my 
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}, DEAR, Here's a Picri 
WITH THE PAPER,” 


LATEST 
AFTER YO 


ri THING 
in 
“You notice the difference ? 


finger, 
Obviously « Blackman's Warbler,’ 

Kiverybody looked at the Authority. 
Ile was wondering how long it would 
take to get a book about birds down 
from London, and deciding that it 
couldn't be done that afternoon. Mean- 
while “ Blackman'’s Warbler’ sounded 
too much like the name of something 
to be repudiated, For all he had caught 
of our mumbled introduction L might 
have been Blackman myself, 

“ Possibly you're right,” he said ve 
luctantly. 

Another bird said * Chiff-chaff"” from 
another tree, and I thought it wise to 
be generous. ‘“ There,”’ I said, “ now 
that was a Chiff-chaltf,” 

The earnest-looking girl remarked 
(silly creature) that it sounded just like 
the other one, but nobody took wuy 
notice of her. They were all busy ad- 
miring me, 

Of course I mustn't meet the Auth- 
ority again, because you may be pretty 
sure that when he got back to his books 
he looked up Blackman'’s Warbler and 
found that there was no such animal, 
But if you mix in the right society and 
only seo the wrong people once it is 
really quite easy to be an authority ob 
hirds—or, I imagine, on anything else. 





A. A. M. 





WITH THEM ON.” 


RE OF A GIR, 


« TTONOURS.” 
(By a Cynte.) 
A Duxkevom, Grand or otherwise, 
No longer is an envied prize 
When every day some fierce Commis- 
sion 
Clamours for ducal inhibition, 
The style of Marquess 
spelt 
Is picturesque, but, like the belt 
Of Earldom, cannot long abide 
Or stem the demoeratic tide, 
Viscounties stand to cheer and bless 
The labours of the purple Press, 
And Baronies, once held by robbers, 
Are given to patriotic jobbers, 
Uncompromising malediction 
Rests on the Baronets of fiction; 
In actual life they serve to link 
A Party with the Street of Ink ; 
While Knighthood’s latest honours 
fall 
Upon the funniest men of all, 
Yes, while our gratitude acclaims 
The justly decorated names 
Of peers like Tennyson and Lister, 
There is much virtue in plain Mister, 
The style and title deemed most fit 
By Darwin, Iiuxiey, Burke 
Pirt, 
And later on by A. J. B., 
Are more than good enough for me. 


thuswise 


and | 
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Visitor, “ WHAT'S THI8 FELLOW DOIN’ IN THE cConNER?” 


THE DOMESTIC QUESTION SOLVED. 

Last Thursday, at a registry-oflice, | 
obtained the favour of an interview 
with a domestic artist and was able 
by reason of a previous conference 
with my friend Freshfield—like myself 
» demobilised bachelor author) to face 
he ordeal with some degree of confi- 

Mrs. Milton, widow, fifty-five, excep 
who proposed, if 
everything about me seemed satisfact- 

y, to rule my household, was as 
uave a8 one has any right to expect 

wadays; but when she dictated the 

rms lL gathered that she would be 
liciently dangerous if roused. 
he knew what bachelors were, she 
!, and wasn't going to take a place 
a lot of comp ny was kept. 
| assured her on this point, My 
ud, Mr, Freshfield, I said, would 

» once a week, every Monday, to 

ne and sleep, but beyond that I 
hould put no strain upon her powers 
of entertainment, 

Mrs. Milton further said that she 
would require at least two afternoons 
Here was 
iny opportunity to appear generous, 


| references, 


{ l 








trial 


NT OF 


“On, 10 
Visitor, “AWFULLY Dre} HIM-Wwhart" 
“ Two afternoons and one evening ?"’ 
I said. “My dear friend and fellow 
worker, you can have every Wednesday 
and Thursday from after breakfast on 
the former to practically dinner-time 
(eight o’clock) on the latter, No ques 
tions will be asked of you or of the 
piano or gramophone, both of which 
instruments you will find in smooth 
running order, | am away,” I added, 
“every Wednesday and Thursday.” 

That clinched it. Hiding her sm 
iso as well as could under an 
irreproachable bonnet and toupee, Mi 
Milton expressed 
accompany me then and there, and to} 
sup°rintend the disappearance of my 
coals and marmalade. 

Perhaps you have guessed that | 
propose to spend every Wednesday 
night at Preshfield’s place, and that | 
the complete success of the scheme has | 
heen assured by the making of a similar 
agreement between Freshtield and a 
person holding corresponding views to 
those of Mrs. Milton. 

Thus Fresh fic ld and | 
secured the full seven days’ attendance 
hy a device pleasing to all eoneerned, 
After locking up the Menpa and 


she 


her readiness to 


have each 
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Grorar Roney records on Wednesday 
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“SHOW SUNDAY.” 


ro HEL? THE COMPOSBTTIO 


mornings and with the knowledge that 
the piano is past serious injury, | 
depart for Freshfield’s (vrd the Club for 
lunch) each week with a light heart. 

My collaborator is all for keeping 
this solution of «a harassing problem to 
I say *“ No,” The general 
such a scheme, with aliera 
tions to suit individual eases, would, | 
think, be a nail in the eoflin of Bol 
shevism In the home. 


oul elves 
adoption of 





Mr. Wilson Rubs It In, 
The + le Ta . 1\ “My Wralson be 


hove he can play the réle of the Popes of 
the middle ages In the éclat of his publ 
massages he tries to seb peoples against ¢ 
ornments,’”—Scols Paper, 

General Monash making an inpe 
fiyure on his gre horse, where he rode with 


General Hobbs and three Brigadiers.” / 


The R.S.P.C \. must look mto this. 


*“GoLty Bart... or THe SEXES 


The lutest Jaek Jehneon story is that he: 
trating in City fora of fight 


which will take place in the bull-ring 


4 - . 
Mexico eres 


Ladies: Miss Cecil Leiteh, Miss Chub! 
Miss Barry, Mra, MeNair, Mra. Jillard, Mr 
) W. Brown, Miss Jones Parker and M: 


Willock Pollen Daily Sketch. 
We are rather sorry for Massa JOMNSON. 
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followed suit. 
| aim ple, to the very rea onable wish 
| the Dean and Chapter of Westy 
hat the Westminster Peace Celebrati 
| Committee have decided that 
|} GWYNN shall either be excluded 
the Whitehall procession altogeth 
hall figure as a Mildmay deac 
Acting under the influence « 
curate, the Athelney Peace 
tion Committee have unanimou 
olved that in these hard time 
(as the curate pointed out 
too plentiful, it would be be 
Aurnrep cooked the cakes property 
they were afterwards distributed 


CanutTr as their own that 








Bored Cadet (in Weatn ! 


ChInD SOME Day! 


THE CHURCH AND PEACE, 
Tum acquiescence of the Coventry | 
| Peace Celebration Committee 
Bishop of Coventry's view ti 


Gopiva of then pageant 


| be fully clothed is loading not only to 
innovations In the representa 
tions of history all over the cor 
but to a recrude cenee of ecclesia 
power which is affording the 
atisfaction to Lord Huan Cre 

lor already several other divin 
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a 


many watering place " 
} 


‘ 


* ROUND A PLACH WHEN! 


be multiplied exceedingly 
y appro hing Peace revels; but 
» than one Pastoral Letter it 
vathered that the Episcopal 
Bench is very wisely in favour of the 
s retirement from the margin of 


hould be run with 


© efforts in the direc 
ire to be made, Ayan 
jolicitude of the 
in connection with the 
Waren Raven 
With the purpose of 
Water's cloak from stain 
ble injury the puddle at QuREN 
s feet will be only a painted 


It Is igre able, for ¢ 


fw loc il yh 
med to the Wash. 


Hun Duplicity in Paris. 








NbeMEGHT WE 


HOME FATIGULS. 
How oft I tried by smart intrigue 
To do the British Army, 
And dodge each rightly termed 
Fatigue 
Which nearly drove me barmy, 
In vain! Whoever elve the y missed 
My name was always on the liat 


And so, while other minds were set 
On smashing Jerry Bosch up 
With rifle, bomb and bayonet, 
I chietly learned to wash-up, 
To pool potatoes by the score, 
Sweep oul a roow and serub the floor, 


Thus, now that T have left the ranks, 
The plain unvarnished fact is 
That throug htho othree rough yea i, 
and thanks 
To vi ry fraud nt practice, 
I, who was once a nascent snob, 
Am master of the menial’s job 


To-day I count this no disgrace 
When “maids” have gone to 
blazes, 
But take our late Eliza's place 
And win my lady's praises, 
As she declares in grateful mood 
The Army did me worlds of good, 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


“So,” said Albert Edward, “ I clapped 
him on the back and said, ‘ You were 
at Geelong College in 1910, and your 
name's Cazenove, isn't it?’” 

“To which he made reply, ‘My 
name's Jones and I never heard of 


| Geewhizz,’ and knocked you down and 


trod on you for your dashed familiarity,” 
said the Babe. 


“Nothing of the sort. He was 


| delighted to meet me again—de-lighted. 


| will return it fourfold ere night. 


He's coming to munch with us to- 
morrow evening, by the way, 80 you 
might sport the tablecloth for once, 
William old dear, and tell the cook to 
put it across Og, the fatted capon, and 
generally strive to live down your repu- 
tation as the worst Mess President the 
world has ever seen, You will, I know 
for my sake.” 

Next morning, when I came down 
to breakfast, 1 found a note from 
him saying that he had gone to the 
Divisional Races with his dear old 
college chum, Cazenove; also the fol- 
lowing addenda: 

«“P.S.—If William should miss a few 
franes from the Mess Fund tell him I 
I am 
on to a sure thing. 

“P.P.S.—If MacTavish should raise 
a howl about his fawn leggings, tell 


| him I have borrowed them for the day 


as | understand there will be V.A.D.'s 
present, and noblesse oblige.” 


At a quarter past eight that night 


| he returned, accompanied by a pleasant- 
| looking gunner subaltern, whom we 
gathered to be the Cazenove person. 


[ say ‘gathered,’ for Albert Edward 


| did not trouble to introduce the friend 


| spent 


| hor seflesh 


| his dear 


of his youth, but, flinging himself into 
a chair, attacked his food in a sulky 
silence which endured all through the 
repast, Mr, Cazenove, on the other 
hand, was in excellent form. He had 
a beautiful day, he said, and 
didn't care who knew it. A judge of 
from the cradle, he had 
spotted the winner every time, backed 
his faney like a litthe man and had 
been very generously rewarded by the 
Totalizator, He was contemplating a 
trip to Brussels in a day or so. Was 
old friend Albert Edward 
coming ? 

His" dear old friend” (who was eating 
his thumb-nails instead of his savoury) 
scowled and said he thought not. 

The gunner wagged his head sagely. 
“Ah, well, old chap, if you will bet on 
horses which roar like a den of lions 
you must take the consequences.” 
Albert Edward writhed, “That ani- 
mal used to win sprints in England; 
do you know that?” 

Mr. Cazenove shrugged his shoulders. 


XC. 





“He may have thirty years ago. All 
I'd*back him to win now would be an 
old-age pension. Well, 1 warned you, 
didn't 1?” 

Albert Edward lost control. “ When 
I'm reduced to taking advice on racing 
form from a Tasmanian I ‘ll chuck the 
game and hie me toa monkery. Why, 
look at that bit of brie-A-brae you were 
riding to-day; a decent God-fearing 
Australian wouldn't be seen dead in a 
ten-acre paddock with it.” 

Mr. Cazenove spluttered even more 
furiously, ‘That's a dashed good horse 
I'll have you know.” 

“ Tam not alluding to his morals, but 
to his appearance,’ said Albert Edward; 
“T ve seen better-looking hat-racks,” 

“T'd back him to lick the stuffing 
out of anything you ‘ve got in this unit, 
anyway,” Cazenove snorted. 

“Don't be rash, Charlie,” Albert 
Edward warned; “ your lucky afternoon 
has gone to yourhead. Why, l’ve got 
an old mule here could give that bone- 
shaker two stone and beat him by a 
furlong in five.” 

The gunner sprang to his feet. “‘ Done 
with you!” he roared. “ Done with 
you here and now!” 

Albert Edward appeared to be some- 
what taken back. “Don’t be silly, 
man,” he soothed, “It's piteh dark 
outside and cut up with trenches. Sit 
down and have some more of this rare 
old port, specially concocted for us by 
the E.F.C.” 

But Mr. Cazenove was thoroughly 
aroused. “ You're hedging,” he sneered ; 
“you 're scared,” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” said Albert Kdward. 
“T have never known what fear is 
not since the Armistice, anyhow. Iam 
one of the bravest men I have ever 
met, What are you doing with all that 
money ?” 

“ Putting it down for you to cover,” 
said Cazenove firmly. 

Albert Edward sighed. “ All right, 
then, if you will have it so. William, 
old bean, I'm afraid I shall have to 
trouble you for a trifle more out of the 
Mess Fund, Noblesse oblige, you know.” 

MacTavish and the Babe departed 
with the quest to prepare his mount 
for the ordeal, while Albert Edward 
and I sought out Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, our water-cart pair. Isabella 
was fast asleep, curled up like a cat and 
purring pleasantly, but Ferdinand was 
awake, meditatively gnawing through 
the wood-work of his stall. With the 
assistance of the line-guard we saddled 
and bridled him ; but at the stable door 
he dug his toes in. It was long past 
his racing hours, he gave us to under- 
stand, and his union wouldn't permit 
it. He backed all round the standings, 
treading on recumbent horses, tripping 





over bails, knocking uprights flat and 
bringing acres of tin roofing clattering 
down upon our heads, Isabella encour 
aging him with ringing fanfares of 
applause. 

At length we roused out the grooms 
and practically carried him to the 
starting-point, 

“You've been the devil of a time,” 
William grumbled. ‘ Cazenove's been 
waiting for twenty minutes. See that 
light over there? That's where Mac- 
Tavish is. He's the winning- post. 
Keep straight down the mud-track to- 
wards it and you'll be allright. Don’t 
swing sideways or you ‘Il get bunkered. 
Form line. Come up the mule, Back, 
Cazenove, back! Steady. Go!” 

The rivals clapped heels to their 
steeds and were swallowed up in the 
night. I looked at my watch, the 
hands pointed to 10.30 exactly, Wil- 
liam and I lit cigarettes and waited, 
At 10.42 MacTavish walked into us, 
his lamp had given out and he wanted 
a new battery. 

* Who won?” we inquired, 

“Won?” he asked. “ They haven't 
started yet, have they?” 

“ Left here about ten minutes ago,” 
said William, ‘Do you mean to say 
you 've seen nothing of them?” 

At that moment two loud voices, 
accompanied by the splash of liquid 
and the crash of tin, struck our ears 
from different points of the compass 

* Sounds to me as if somebody had 
found a watery grave over to the left,’ 
said the Babe. 

“Sounds to me as if somebody had 
returned to stables over to the right,” 
said I, 

We trotted away to investigate. 
‘Twas as I thought; Ferdinand had 
homed to his Isabella and was backing 
round the standings once more, trailing 
the infuriated Albert Kdward after him, 
sheets of corrugated-iron falling about 
them like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

* Bolted straight in here and scraped 
me off against the roof,”’ panted the 
latter. “ Suppose the confounded apple- 
fancier won ages ago, didn't he?” 

“He's upside down in the Tuning 
Fork trench system at the present mo- 
ment,” said I, “The Babe and the 
grooms are digging him out. If you 
hurry up you ‘ll win yet.” 

We roused out the guard, bore tlhe 
reluctant Ferdinand back to the course 
and by eleven o'clock had restarted him. 
At 11.10 William returned to report 
that the digging party had salved the 
Cazenove pair and got them going 
again. 

* Too late,” said I; “ Albert Edward 
must have won in a walk by now. He 
left here at...” : 

The resounding clutter of falling 
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sheet-iron cut short my words, Verdin : 
and had, it appeared, returned to stables 
once more, 

Suddenly something hurtled out of 
the gloom and crashed into us. It was | 
the Babe. 

‘What's the matter now? Where 
are you going ?"’ we asked. 

“ Wire-cutters, quick !"’ he gasped and 
hurtled onwards towards the saddle- | 
room). 

‘Hello there!”” came the hail of | 
MacTavish from up the course. “| 
s-say, What about this blessed race 
I’m f-f-rozen s-s-tiff out here. I'm | 
about f-f-fed up, I t-tell you.” 

William groaned, “As if we all 
weren’t!”’ he protested. “If all the 
Mess Funds for the next three weeks 
weren't involved L’d make the silly 
fools chuck it. Here, you, run and tell 
Albert Edward to get a move on.” 

I found Ferdinand rapidly levelling 
the remainder of the standings, play 
ng his jockey at the end of his reins as 
i fisherman plays a salmon. 

“This cursed donkey won't steer at 
ll,” Albert Edward growled,‘ Sid 
lips all over the place like a wet tyre 
Ilas Cazenove won yet?” 

“ Not yet,” said I, “He's wound 
ip in the Switch Line wire entangle 
ments now. ‘The Babe and the wreck 
ng gang are busy chopping him out 
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here's still time.” 
m , | 
hen drag Isabella out in front of | 
this brute,” said he. “ Quick, man 





quiek !" 

At 11.48, by means of a brimming 
nose bag, I had enticed Isabella forth, 
and the procession started in the fol 
lowing order: First, myself, dragging 
Isabella and dangling the bait. Se 
condly, Isabella. ‘Thirdly, the racers, 
Ferdinand and Albert Mdward, the 
latter belting Isabella with a surcingle | 
whenever she faltered. Lastly, the 
line-guard, speeding Ferdinand with a} 
doubled stirrup-leather. We toiled down 
the mud track at an average velocity 
of 25 m.p.h., halting oceasionally for 
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Isabella to feed and the line-guard to Potential President of the Royal Academy, “AND 3 
rest hisarm. I have seen faster things lund DELIGHTPULLY THOROUGH! I'D NO IDEA THAT ARCHITECTS DID TH 
in my day. | sipEs A eLI 
eeu” by | ‘ J 
Phen, just as we were arriving at our | === = : ——— ~~ - Sta ae 
journey’s end we collided with another | wit! : Do be reasonable.” . . .| Another Impending Apology. 
| procession. It was the wrecking gang, |‘ Don’t be absurd : | vs A ae of pores Hina 
yi j i men heir | Oh, di vou two. and leave} Which looks after Kings and visiting poten 
laden with the imple ments of thei 1, dry up, ye » and ltates. Cabinet Ministers and Gullragsttes, 
| trade (shovels, picks, wire-cutters ropes, j 16 to the winning: post Lo decide, wid pr swnarchists, and other ‘ undesirables.’ ’ 
planks, waggon-jacks, ete.), and escort- | Willia ; Daily Pape 
| ing in their midst Mr. Cazenove and his} “ By the way, Where 1s the winning | TI tod mothered the bal! 
Pi tara — 2a > . . i ; ” sd le eusbodianh sino eres ‘ , . ancl 
hattered racehorse. Both competitors | po : | | after a Ruby scrimmage the City goal ceenped 
immediately claimed the victory } “The winning-post we conve Provincial Paper. 
* Beaten you this time, Albert Ed-}' Yes, where 1s he? | \ much prettier word than the other. 
ward, old man.” ... “On the con-] * Begging your paraon, mir, came] 
trary, Charles, old chap, | won hand the \ e of the Mess orderly, “but | Teachor (juniors); £1 m uthly 
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down.” . . . “But, my good fellow, }if you as referring to Mister Mac id La P Pay 
I've been here for hours.” ... ‘“ My] Tavish he went home to be 1 half-an-|Who says there are no prizes in the 
, ‘ . ) > | shins ofess} ' 
dear old thing, I've been here «a hour oO PATLANDER 'teaching profession 




















OUR ARTIST GIVES HIS MODEL AN IDEA OF THE GRACE AND BEAUTY OF THE POSE HE REQUIRES OF HEK. 
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REVANCHE. 


Wen I had seen ten thousand pass me by 

And waved my arms and wearied of hallooing, 
“ Ho, taxi-meter! Taxi-meter, hi!” 

And they hied on and there was nothing doing ; 
When I was sick of counting dud by dud 

Bearing I know not whom—or coarse carousers, 
Or damsels fairer than the moss-rose bud- 
And still more sick at having bits of mud 

Daubed on my new dress-trousers ; 


| went to dinner by the Underground 

And every time the carriage stopped or started 
Clung to my neighbour very tightly round 

The neck till at Sloane Square his‘collar parted. 
[ saw my hostess glancing at my socks, 

Surprised perhaps at so much clay’s adherence 
And, still unnerved by those infernal shocks, 
Said, “ I was working in my window-box ; 

Excuse my soiled appearance.” 


But in the morn I found a silent square 
And one tall house with all the windows shuttered, 
The mansion of the Marquis of Mayfair, 


And “ Here shall be the counter-stroke,” I muttered ; 


‘Shall not the noble Marquis and his kin 
Make feast to-night in his superb refectory, 
And then go on to see ‘ The Purple Sin '? 
They shall.” I sought a taxi-garage in 
The Telephone Directory. 
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‘Ho, there!” I cried within the wooden hutch ; 
“ Hammersmith House—a most absurd dilemma 
His lordship’s motor-cars have strained a clutch, 
And taxis are required at 8 pip emma 
(Six of your finest and most up-to-date, 
With no false starts and no foul petrol leaking), 
To bear a certain party of the great 
To the Melpomene at ten past eight. 
Thompson, the butler, speaking.” 


They came. And I at the appointed hour 
Watched them arrive before the muted dwelling 
And heard some speeches full of pith and power 
And saw them turn and go with anger swelling ; 
Save only one who, spite his rude dismay, 
Like a whipped Hun, made traffic of his sorrow 
And shouted, “ Taxi, Sir?" I answered “ Nay, 
I do not need you, jarvey, but I may 


Be disengaged to-morrow.” Kivor. 








The Punishment of Greed. 
“Large quantity of new Block Chocolate offered cheap; caus 
ill-health.”"—Manchester Evening News. 


“Miss M. Albanesi, daughter of the well-known singer, Mme. 


Albanesi.”—Daily Paper. 

Not to be confused with Mme, Anant, the popular novelist. 
His head flew to his hip- 
But he was a fraction of a second too late.”—The Scout. 


Many a slip ’twixt the head and the hip. 


“The Portuguese retreated a step. 
pocket. 
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| from little Mr. Pratt, 


| Sinn Fein colleagues 


| that it is now charged 
| with the 
| formerly appertaining 
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| have been better for the State to furnish 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. work instead of doles, but did not 
Tuesday, April 29th.-—— When the | explain how in that case private enter- 
House of Commons re-assembled this | prise was to get going. France's ex- 
afternoon a good many gaps were no- perience with the ateliers nationaur is 
ticeable on the green benches. They | not encouraging, though 1919, when 
were not due, however, to the New | “demobbed”’ subalterns turn up their 
Year's Honours, which made a belated | noses at £250 a year, is not 1848. 
appearance this morning, for not a} Wednesday, April 30th. Mr. AUSTEN 
single Member of Parliament has been|CHamperiain, returning to the Ex- 
ennobled. The notion that not one of|chequer after an interval of thirteen 
the seven hundred is worthy of eleva-| years, made a much better Budget 
tion is, of course, unthinkable. But by-|speech than one would have expected. 
elections are so chancy. It was longer, perhaps, than was abso- 
Mr. Jerem1aAn MacVeraau still has|lutely necessary. Like the late Mr. 
some difficulty in realising that the|GuLapstonr, he has a tendency to 
Irish centre of gravity has shifted from | digress into financial backwaters in- 
Westminster to Dublin. He _ indig-|stead of sticking to the main Pactolian 
nantly refused to accept an answer to'stream. His excursus upon the im- 
one of his questions 


and loudly demanded 
the corporeal presence 
of the Cuier SEecre- 
tary. Mr. MAcPHER- 
son, however, con- 
siders that his duty 
requires him to remain 
in Ireland, where Mr. 
MacVEAGuH's seventy 


are keeping him suffi- 
ciently busy. 

In explaining the 
swollen estimates of 
the Ministry of 
Labour, Sir Roperr 
Horne pointed out 


functions 


to half-a-dozen other 
Departments. He has 
indeed become a sort : 
of administrative Pooh-Bah. Unlike | practicability of a levy o capital was 
that functionary, however, he was not | really redundant, though it pleased the 
“On the contrary, he | millionaires and reconciled them to the 


Budget Victims You MAY HAV} 


“ born sneering.” tl 
madeamost sympathetic speech, chiefly | screwing up ol the death-duties. Still, 
devoted to justifying the much-abused | on the whole, he had a more flattering 
unemployment donation, which ac i tale to unfold than most of us had ven- 
counts for twenty-five out of the thirty- | tured to anticipate, and he told it well, 
eight millions to be spent by his De- | in spite of an occasional confusion in 
partment this year. But let no one | lis figures. After all, it must be hard 
mistake him for a mere Horne of Plenty, | for a Chancellor who left the national 
pouring out benefits indiscriminately expenditure at a hundred and fifty 
upon the genuine unemployed and the | millions and comes back to find it multi- 
work-shy. He has already deprived plied tenfold not to mistake millions 
some seventeen thousand potential for thousands now and again. 
domestics of their unearned increment, On the whole the Committee was 
and he promises ruthless prosecution well pleased with his performance, 
of all who try to cheat the State in | partly because the gap between revenue 
future. ; 


and expenditure turned out to be a 

Criticism was largely silenced by the | mere trifle of two hundred noillions in- 
Minister's frankness. "Sir F. Bannury, | stead of twice or thrice that amount; 
of course, was dead against the whole | partly because there was, for once, no 
policy, and demanded the immediate | increase in the income-tax ; but chiefly, 
withdrawal of the civilian grants; but |I think, for the sentimental reason 
his uncompromising attitude found little | that in recommending a tiny rss pea: 
favour. Mr. Crxnes thought it would | for the produce of the Dominions an¢ 

















WON THE WAR, BUT WE'VE GOT TO PAY FOR IT.” 








Dependencies Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was 
happily combining imperial interests 
with filial affection. 

Almost casually the CHANCELLOR an- 
nounced that the Land Values Duties, 
the outstanding feature of Mr. Luoyp 
GrorGe’'s famous Budget of 1909, were, 
with the approval of their author, to 
be referred to a Select Committee, to 
see if anything could be made of them. 
If only Mr. Asquitu had thought of 
that device when his brilliant young 
lieutenant first propounded them! There 
would have been no quarrel between 
the two Houses: the Parliament Act 
would never have been passed, and a 
Home Rule Act, for which nobody in 
Ireland has a good word, would not 
now be reposing on the Statute-Book. 

In the absence of 
any §x-CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXcHEQUER 
the task of criticism 
was left to Mr. Apam- 
son, who was mildly 
aggressiveandshowed 
a hankering after a 
levy on capital, not 
altogether easy to re- 
concile with his state- 
ment that no respon- 
sible Member of the 
Labour Party desired | 
to repudiate the 
National Debt. Mr. 
JEsson, a National | 
Democrat, was more | 
original and stimula- 
ting. As arepresenta- 
tive of the Musicians’ 
Union he is all for 
harmony, and foresees 
the time when Capital 
and Labour shall unite 
their forces in one great national or- 
chestra, under the directing baton of 
the State. 

At the instance of Lord Srracnre the 
House of Lords conducted a spirited 
little debate on the price of milk. It 
appears that there is a conflict of juris- 
diction between the Foop-ConTrROLLER | 
and the MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, 
and that the shortage in the supply of 
this commodity must be ascribed to the 
overlapping of the Departments. 

Thursday, May 1st.—Sinn Fein has 
decreed that nobody in Ireland should 
do any work on May Day. Messrs. | 
Devin and MacVeaau, however, being 
out of the jurisdiction, demonstrated 
their independence by being busier than 
ever. The appointment of a new Press 
Censor in Ireland furnished them with 
many opportunities at Question-time 
for the display of their wit, which some 
of the new Members seemed to find 
passably amusing. 

Mr. Deviin’s best joke was, how- 
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ever, reserved for the Budget debate; 
| when, in denouncing the further burdens 


laid on stout and whisky, he declared 
that Ireland was, “apart from political 
trouble,” the most peaceful country in 
the world. 

The fiscal question always seems to 
invite exaggeration of statement. The 
CHANCELLOR'S not very tremendous 
Preference proposals were denounced 
by Sir Donanp Macuean as inevitably 
leading to the taxation of food and to 
quarrels with foreign countries. Colonel 
Amery, on the other hand, waxed dithy- 
rambic in their praise, and declared that 
by taking twopence off Colonial tea the 





Government were not only consecrating 
the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, but were “ putting the 
coping-stone on it.” 


A CELTIC COUNTER- 
BLAST. 

Tur continued domination 
of the Russians in the domain 
of the ballet has already ex- 
cited a certain amount of not 
unfriendly criticism. But our 
Muscovite visitors are not to 
be allowed to have it all their 
own way, and we understand 
that negotiations are already 
on foot with a view to ena- 
bling the Irish Ballet to give 
a season at a leading London 
theatre in the near future. 

The Irish Ballet, which is 
organised on a strictly self- 
determining basis, is one of 
the outcomes of the Irish 
Theatre, but derives in its 
essentials directly from the 
school established by Cor- 
mac, son of Art. That is to 
say it is im its aims, ideals 
and methods permeated by the Dale- 
carlian, Fomorian, Brythonic and Fir- 
bolgian impulse. Mr. Fergal Dindsen- 
chus O’Corkery, the Director, is a direct 
descendant of Cuchulinn and only uses 
the Ulidian dialect. Mr. Tordelbach 
O'Lochlainn, who has composed most 
of the ballets in the répertoire, is a 
chieftain of mingled Daleassian and 
Gallgoidel descent. The scenery has 
been painted by Mr. Cathal Eochaid 
MacCathambhoil, and the dresses de- 
signed by Mr. Domnall Fothud O’Con- 
chobar, 

The artists who compose the troupe 
have all been trained during the War 
at the Ballybunnion School in North 
Kerry, and combine in a wonderful way 
the sobriety of the Delsartean method 
with the feline agility of that of Kil- 
kenny. Headed by the bewitching 
Gormiflaith Rathbressil, and including 
such brilliant artists as Maeve Errigal, 





The Minister of Labour (anxious to fir 
drawing unemployment pay). “ HERE, MopoM, I8 A CHARMING MODEL 
WHICH WOULD SUIT YoU, IF I MAY SO PUT IT, DOWN TO THI 


Coomhoola Grits, Ethne O’Conarchy, 
Brigit Brandub, Coreu and Mocu, 
Diarmid Hy Brasil, Murtagh Mac- 
Murchada, Aillil Molt, Mag Mell and 
Donnchad Bodb, they form a galaxy of 
talent which, alike for the euphony of 


its nomenclature and the elasticity of | 


its technique, has never been equalled 
since the days of Sr. Virus. 

We have spoken of the work of Mr. 
O’Lochlainn, who is responsible for the 
three-act ballet, Brian Boruma; a fan- 
tasy on the Brehon laws, entitled The 
Gardens of Goll; Poulaphuea, and 
the Roaring of O'Raferty; but the 
repertory also includes notable and 
impassioned compositions by Ossian 





ad work for the ex-) 


MacGillyeuddy, Aghla Malachy, Caro- 
lan MacFirbis and Emer Sidh. The 
orchestra employed differs in many 
respects from that to which we are 
accustomed, the wood-wind being 
strengthened by a quartet of Firbolg 
flutes and two Fodlaphones, while the 
brass is reinforced by a bass bosthoon, 
an instrument of extraordinary depth 
and sonority, and the percussion by a 
group of Dingle drums. 

But enough has been said to show 
that the Irish ballet is assured in 
advance of a cordial reception from all 
admirers of the neo-Celtie genius. 








“A Bill has been introduced in Florida pro 
viding that ‘from and after equal suffrage has 


been established in Florida it shall be lawful | 


for females to don and wear the wearing ap 

parel of man as now worn publicly by him.’” 
Western Morning News 

Happily they cannot take the breeks 





off a Highlander. 





COLLABORATION. 


Biddick has placed me in a most 
awkward position. I am aproud man; 
I cannot bring myself to accept a gift 
of money from anybody. And yet I 
cannot help feeling I should be justified 
" taking the guinea he has sent me. 





Biddick is a journalist. I was dis. 
cussing the inflation of prices and 
asking his advice as to how to increase 
one’s income. ‘“ Why not write some- 
| thing for the Press, my dear fellow?” 

he said, 
leatehy title; nothing funny—that’s my 


| 





| line—but something solid and practical 
with money in it; the public's always | 


ready for that. Take your 
neighbour, old Diggles, and 
his mushroom-beds, for in- 
stance. Thriving local indus- 


hand at half a column, and 
eall it ‘A Fortune in Fun- 
gus,’ ”’ 

“1 ‘m afraid I know no- 
thing about mushrooms, with 
the exception of the one I 
nearly died of,” I replied, 
“and I’m not. sutfliciently 
acquainted with Mr. D.ggles 
to venture to invite hi 
fidence respecting his busi- 


5 con- 


ness.” 

“My dear man, I don’t ask 
you to tell Diggles you're 
going to write him up in the 
newspapers ; he'd kick you 
off the premises; he doesn’t 
want his secrets given away 
to competitors. Just dodge 
the old man round the sheds, 
get into conversation with his 
staff, keep your eyes open 
generally and you'll pick up 
as much as you want for 
|half a column. And when you ‘ve got 
| your notes together bring ‘em along to 
me. I'll put ‘em shipshape for you.” 

1 thanked him very gratefully. 

The mushroom-sheds are situated in 
|a field some distance from my residence, 
and I found it rather a fatiguing walk. 
After tedious watching in a cramped 
position through a gap in the hedge I 
saw Mr. Diggles emerge from a shed 
and move away from my direction. I 
lost no time in creeping forward under 
cover of my umbrella towards an em- 
ployee, who was engaged in tossing 
manure. I drew out my note-book and 
interrogated him briefly and briskly. 

“Do you rear from seeds or from 
cuttings?" I asked him. He scratched 
| his head and appeared in doubt. “ Are 
your plants self-supporting,” I went 
}on, “or do you train them on twigs? 
|} What would be the diameter of your 
finest specimen?" He continued m 


unetionette 


GROUND,” 











“ Five hundred words with a | 


try—capital copy. Try your | 
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THE GERM. 


Tux great Bacteriologist entered the lecture-room and 
ascended the platform, A murmur of astonishment ran 
round the audience as they beheld, not the haggard face of 
/a man who daily risked the possibility of being awarded 
the O.B.E., but the calm and smiling countenance of one 
who had sueceeded where other scientists, even of Anglo- 
American reputation, had failed. 

In an awed silence this remarkable man placed on the 
table a dish, somewhat like a soup-plate in appearance, 
and carefully removed its glass cover. 

“In this dish, gentlemen,” said the Professor, “ we have 
the Agar-Agar, which is without doubt the best bacteri- 
ological culture medium yet discovered and is especially 
useful in growing a pathogenic organism such as we are 
about to test this afternoon.” 

Then taking a glass rod, to the end of which was attached 





« small piece of platinum wire, the lecturer proceeded to 
scrape a little of the growth from off the Agar-Agar. Hav- 


LAXITY IN QUOTATIONS. 

Amona the many privileges which I propose to claim as 
a set-off for what are called advancing years is a greater 
laxity in quotation. When I have made a quotation I mean 
that that shall be the quotation, and I don’t intend to be 
driven either to the original source or to cyclopwedias of 
literature for verification. Dantes, for instance, is a most 
prolific fount of quotations, especially for those who do not 
know the original Italian. If I have quoted the words 
“ Galeotto fu tl libro e chi lo serisse"’ once, I have quoted 
them. hundred times, always with an excellent effect and 
often giving the impression that I am an Italian scholar, 
which I am not. But surely it is not usual to abstain from 
a quotation because to use it would give a false impression ? 
I am perfectly certain, for instance, that there are plenty 
of Italians who quote Hamlet, but know no more of English 
than the words they quote, so I dare say that brings us 
right in the end. 

Then there is the quotation about “a very parfitt gentil 





ing done this he quickly 

deposited it in a test-tube 
| half full of distilled water, 
which he then heated over 
| a Bunsen burner. Finally, 
with the aid of a hypoder- 
mie syringe, a little of the 
liquid was injected into 
| two sleepy-looking guinea- 
pigs, and with bated breath 
tle result of the test was 
ay a'ted, 

Suddenly, without any 
warning, the two little 
animals rose on their bind 
legs and violently clutched 
each other by any part of 
the body on which they 
could get a grip. Before 
the astounded gaze of the 
enlookers they swayed, 
nearly fell, then went 

in cireles, at the 
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knight,” or words to that 
fin of © 6 Oeenrd effect. At the moment of 
iin writing it down I felt that 
my version was so correct 
that I would go to the 
scaffold for it; but at this 
very instant a doubt insin- 
uates itself. Is “parfitt” 
with two “t’s” the right 
spelling ? 

It is related somewhere 
that TreENNyson and Eb- 
WARD FITZGERALD once 
conspired together to see 
which of them could write 
the most Wordsworthian 
line, and that the result 
was :— 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergy- 
man. 

But there was no need | 
for TENNYSON to go be- 


mi 








, 


| Pekinese (who has been accidentally pushed into the qutter by gigantic : ‘ coe 
| round YF gutter by gigantr ron¢ 8 0 works in 
| bloodhound). “ AND YOU MAY THANK YOUR STARS I'VE GOT A MUZZLE ON!” | > md his own rks 





search of such an effect. 





same time executing every 
| sort of conceivable contortion. 


rush was made for the platform, and the Professor was 
carried shoulder-high round the room. 
The Jazz germ had been discovered at last. 


A Friendly Offer. 
“A French Gentleman would like to make acquaintance with and 
english one to improve the english language.” 
French Provincial Paper. 








“Ste. Genevieve (422-572), born just outside Paris, spent a long life 
in the city."—Daily Paper. 
Wherever it was spent, it was clearly a long life. 

- College is the chosen home, the favoured haunt of educa 
tional success. Our staff is composed of lineal descendants of poets, 
seers, or savants, and it is the intention of this formidable phalanx 
{ intellectuals to drive the whole world before them! We, of 
yurse, Will say that these classes will be famous, and well worth 
attending. In Carlyie especially, the undersigned, with due modesty, 
expects to constitute himself a Memnon, and to receive the sage of 
Chelsea’s martial pibroch from Hades, transmit it to the listeners, 
and to thrill them to the very marrow of their bones!” 

Advt. in Indian Paper. 
| We should like to hear what the sage’s martial pibroch jas 
to say about the advortiser’s “ due modesty.” 


( 
( 





|He had already done the thing; and this was his effort, 
A gréat cheer burst from the audience. Frorn all sides a! which occurs in The May Queen :— 


* And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace.” 


This sounds as if it could not be defeated or matched, but 
matched it certainly was in Enoch Arden. After describing 
Enoch Ardzn’s death and the manner in which he “roll’d 
his eyes” upon Miriam, the bard informs us :— 

“So past the strong heroic soul away. 

And when they buried him the little port 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 

But [ feel that I have strayed beyond my purpose, which 

was to claim a certain mitigated accuracy in quotation for 
those who suffer from advancing years. 








“ ,chambermaid at the —~ Hotel, , was charged yest rday 
with stealing two diamond rings and a diamond and sapphire broom 
worth £80."—Daily Paper. 


Yet Mr. Cuaserreain refuses to impose a Luxury Tax. 


From a list of the German Peace-delegates :— 

“Baron von Lersner, chief of the preliminary mission and ex-secro- 
tary of the German Embassy in Washington. He was also formerly 
attached to the German Embassy in Wales."—Belfast News Letter. 








This sounds like another injustice to Ireland. 
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Ah, what a night! The cannon roared 
There was no food to spare ; 

And first it froze and then it poured ; 
Were we dismayed ? 
Three hundred yards we went or more, 
And, when we reached, through seas « 


The village we were fighting for, 
The Germans were not there. 


But miles behind a { 
Blew up a ration dump ; 

Far, far and wide the tinned food flew 
From that tremendous crump 

And one immense and sharp-toot hed tin 





Scientific Uncle. “Do yot 
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KNOW, CHILDREN HAT AT ONE ‘TIME LONG AGO, WE USED 


I hobbled bravely down the road 
And reached a C.C.S.; 
Nor was I so obsessed with gloom 


if 23rd. To-day, my son, 
I'wo turgid years ago, \t leaving thus the field of doom 
ur father battled with the Hun As one might easily assume 


At five A.M. or so; 

This was the day (if I exclude 
\ year of painful servitude 
Under the Ministry of Food) Cried, “Grorcr for England! Give} 


I struck my final blow. 


gore, 


2 


) 


We were 


From stories in the Press. 
Though other soldiers as they fell— 


Or so the papers suy— 


‘em he ll * 
(It was Sr. GrorGe’s Day), 
Inspiring as a Saint can be, 
I should not readily agree 
[hat anyone detected me 
Beh iving in that way. 
ff} Such is the tale. And, year by year, 
I shall no doubt relate 
For your fatigued but filial ear 
The | istory of this date ; 
Yet, though I do not now enhance 
| The crude events of that advance, 
There is a wild fantastic chance 
That they will grow more greag, 
So be you certain while you may 
Of what in fact occurred, 


Came whistling down, to my chagrin ~" 
- . ’ | And if I have the face to say 


And caught me smartly on the shin— 


A 


On some far 23rd 


By Jove, it made me jump. = J 
. 4 That on this day the war was won, 


hideous 
flowed ! 


It was a job to dress; 





wound, 


Tl 


blood that That I despatched a single Hun, 
Or even caught a glimpse of one— 


| Don’t you believeaword. A.P.H. 





| emerald-green satin (very short) skirt, white 
blouse, and emerald handkerchief tied over her 


| ment has introduced a Bill dealing with the 
| former reigning Mouse of Austria.” 


| We know one or two “ talking families 














TO HAVE FIVE TOES ON EACH HAND, AND 


Another Impending Apology. 


* Miss - looked sweetly pretty in an 


head—-an Irish Colleen, and a bonie one 
too! ”- Colonial Daye r. 


* According to a Vienna message, the Govern- 


Provincial Paper, 
Alas, poor Karn! Ltidiculus mus. 


“ Wanted one hour daily from ten to cleven 
morning at convenience an English Talking 
Family for practice of talking. Remuneration 
twenty rupees per mensem.”—Times of India. 


that we should be glad to export, 


“In finding the defendant £3, Mr. Price 
told the defendant that he would get into 
serious trouble if he persisted in his conduct,” 

Evening Paper. 
And he may not meet such a generous 
magistrate next time. 

“Englishman, well educated, desires after- 
noon engagement; experienced in the care of 
children; good needlewoman ; or would assist 
light housework.”"—Canadian Paper. 


We hope we shall hear no further com- 
plaints from Canada that Englishmen 
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are not adaptable. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


I was sitting in the Club, comfortably 
concealed by sheets of a well-known 


| journal, when two voices, somewhere 


over the parados of the deep arm-chair, 


broke in upon my semi-consciousness. 


“... Then poor old Tubby, who 
hasn't recovered from his 1918 dose of 


' shell-shock, got a go of claustrophobia 
/ and felt he simply had to get out of 
| the train.” 


The speaker paused and I heard the 


| clink of glass. 


“Well?” said the other voice. f 
“So, before we could flatten him 


| out, he skipped up and pulled the com- 
 municator thing and stopped the train ; 
| consequently we ran into Town five 


| minutes behind time. 


There was the 
deuce of a buzz about it.” 
“ What ’s five minutes in this blissful 


_ land of lotus-eaters ? Why, 1’ve known 


the Calais- Wipers express lose itself for 
half-a-day without a murmur from any- 


| one, unless the Brigadier had run out 


of bottled Bass.” 

But, my dear fellow,” the first voice 
expostulated, “this was the great West 
of England non-stop Swallowtail ; runs 


| into Town three minutes ahead of time 


every trip. Habitués of the line often 


/ turn an honest penny by laying odds 
| on its punctuality with people who are 


strangers to the reputation of this 
flier.’ 

A pretty safe thing to bet on, eh?” 
said the other voice. Again there was 
the faint clink of glass and then the 


| voices drifted into other topics, towhich, 


having re-enveloped myself in my paper, 
| became oblivious. 

A few days later I was called away 
from London, with Mr. Westaby Jones, 
to consult in a matter of business. Mr. 
Westaby Jones is a member of the Stock 
Exchange and, amongst other trivial 
failings, he possesses one which is not 
altogether unknown in his profession. 
lle cannot resist a small wager. On 
several occasions he has gambled with 
ine and shown himself to be a gentle- 
nvan of considerable acumen. 

Our business was finished and we 


| were on the way back to Town by the 
| great West of England non - stop 


Swallowtail. We had lunched well 


| and discussed everything there was to 


discuss. 1t was a moment for rest. I 
unfolded my paper and proceeded to 
envelop myself in the usual way. 

I seemed to hear the chink of glasses 

. & yoice murmured, “ A pretty safe 
thing to bet on,” 

Then in a dreamy sort of manner I 
realised that Fate had delivered Westaby 
Jones into my hands. When we were 
within twenty miles of London I opened 
the campaign. I grossly abused the 


line on which we were travelling and 
suggested that anybody could make a 
fortune by assuming that its best train 
would roll in well after the scheduled 
time. 

Westaby Jones, having privily ascer- 
tained that the engine-driver had a 
minute or so in hand, immediately 
pinned me down to what he thought 
(but wisely did not say) were the wild 
inaccuracies of an imbecile. He did it to 
the extent of twenty-five pounds, and I 
sat back with the comfortable feeling of 
a man who will shortly have a small 
legacy to —— At the moment which 
I had calculated to be most auspicious 
I suddenly threw off the semblance of 
boredom, rose up, lurched across the 
carriage and pulled the communication 
cord. (For the benefit of those who 
have not done this I may say that the 
cord comes away pleasantly in the hand 
and, at the same time, gives one a 
piquant feeling of unofficial responsi- 
bility.) Westaby Jones was, for a stock- 
broker, obviously astonished. 

“What on earth are you doing?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Sit down,” I said; “ this is my im- 
proved exerciser.”’ 

“But you'll stop the train,” he 
shouted. 

“Never mind,” I replied; “ what’s 
a fine of five pounds compared to phy- 
sical fitness? Besides,” I added signi- 
ficantly, “it may be a good investment 
after all.” 

For perhaps twenty seconds there 
was the silent tension of expectation in 
the air and then I realised with a shock 
that the train did not show any signs 
of slackening speed. It was, if any- 
thing, going faster. 1 snatched fran- 
tically at the cord and pulled about 
half-a-furlong into the carriage. We 
flashed past Ealing like a rocket, and 
I desperately drew in coils and coils of 
the communicator until I and West- 
aby Jones resembled the Laocoon. It 
was no good. Smoothly and irresist- 
ibly we glided into the terminus and 
drew up at the platform three minu‘es 
ahead of time. 

I have paid Westaby Jones, who was 
unmannerly enough to look pleased. 
I have also corresponded with the rail- 
way company, claiming damages on 
the grounds of culpable negligence. 
Unfortunately they require more evi- 
dence than I am prepared to supply of 
the reasonable-urgency of my action. 








From a theatre programme :— 

“The name of the actual and responsible 
Manager of the premises must be printed 
at least once during every performance to en- 
sure its being in proper order.” 


So that explains the noise going on 





behind the scenes. 





N 








NATURE NOTES. 


Tre Cuckoo has arrived and will 
sing as announced. 


One of the results of the arrival of 
the Cuckoo is the prevalence of notices, 
for those that have eyes to see, draw- 
ing attention to the ineligible character 
of nests. These take a variety of forms 
—such as “All the discomforts of 
home,” “ Beware of mumps,” “ We 
have lost our worm cards,” “ Serious 
lining-shortage "—but the purpose of 
each is to discourage the Cuckoo from 
depositing an egg where it is not wanted. 


From all parts of the country infor- 
mation reaches us as to the odd nesting- 
places of wrens and robins. A curious 
feature is the number of cases where 
letter - boxes have been chosen, thus 
preventing the delivery of letters, and 
in consequence explaining why so 
many letters have not been answered. 
Even the biggest dilatory correspon- 
dent is not ashamed to take advantage 
of the smallest bird. 


The difliculty of obtaining muzzles 
is very general and many dog-owners 
have been hard put to it to comply 
with the regulation. From these, how- 
ever, must be excepted those who pos- 
sess wire-haired terriers, from whose 
coats an admirable muzzle can be ex- 
tracted in a few minutes. 


The statement of a telephone opera- 
tor, that “everything gives way to 
trunks,” is said to have caused great 
satisfaction in the elephant iouse at 
the Zoo. 








PLEASE. 

Purase be careful where you tread, 
The fairies are about; 

Last night, when I had gone to bed, 
I heard them creeping out. 

And wouldn't it be a dreadful thing 
To do a fairy harm ? 

To crush a little delicate wing 
Or bruise a tiny arm ? 

They ‘re all about the place, I know, 

So do be careful where you go. 


Please be careful what you say, 
They ‘re often very near, 
And though they turn their heads 
away 
They cannot help but hear. 
And think how terribly you would 
mind 
If, even for a joke, 
You said a thing that seemed unkind 
To the dear little fairy folk. 
I’m sure they ’re simply everywhere, 
So promise me that you ‘Il take _ 
8. F. 


——— 
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Harold (after a violent display of affection). “’Tisn’? ‘cos I Love you—1T's ’cOS YOU SMELL 80 NICE.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE routine of stockbroking (genius has done that often enough 
i Gael tata ie ae in stories before now) as from the pseudo - artistic atmo- 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) isphere of a flat in Westminster and a wife who collected 
(nt Great Man is, 1 suppose, among the most difficult | blue china and mild celebrities. Mrs. Sirickiand indeed is 
| themes to treat convincingly in fiction. To name but one| among the best of the slighter characters in a tale with a 
handicap, the author has in such cases to postulate at | singularly small cast; though it is, of course, by the central 
least some degree of acquaintance on the part of the reader | figure that it stands or falls. My own verdict is an un- 
| with his celebrated subject. ‘“ Everyone is now familiar,” | hesitating stet. 
he will observe, “ with the sensational triumph achieved by | 
the work of X——;"’ whereat the reader, uneasily conscious | If there be any who still cherish a pleasant memory of 
of never having heard of him, inclines to condemn the whole | the Bonnie Prince Cuartie of the Jacobite legend, Miss 
business beforehand as an impossible fable. I fancy Mr. | Marsornie Bowen's Mr. Misfortunate (Cousins) will dispose 
Somerser MavGuam felt something of this difficulty with |of it. She gives us a study of the Youna PRETENDER in 
regard to the protagonist of his quaintly-called The Moon | the decade following Culloden. Figures such as Locnien, 
and Sixpence (4IEINEMANN), since, for all his sly pretence | KeirH, GORING, the dour KELLY, Henry Stuart, Louis XV., 
of quoting imaginary authorities, we have really only his with sundry courtiers and mistresses, move across the film. 
unsupported word for the superlative genius of ¢ harles | I should say the author's sympathy is with her main sub- 
Strickland, the stockbroker who abandoned respectable | ject, but her conscience is too much for her. I find myself 
London to become a Post-impressionist master, a vagabond | increasingly,exercised over this conscience of Miss BowEn’s. 
and ultimately a Pacific Islander. The more credit then to She seems to me to be deliberately committing herself to 
Mr. Mavenam that he does quite definitely make us accept} what I can only describe as a staccato method. This was 
the fellow at his valuation. He owes this, perhaps, to the un-| notably the case with The Burning Glass, her last novel. 
sparing realism of the portrait. Heartless, utterly egotistical, | Her narratives no longer seem to flow. She will give you 
without conscience or scruple or a single redeeming feature | catalogues of furniture and raiment, with short scenes inter- 
beyond the one consuming purpose of his art, Sire kland is | spersed, for all the world as if she were transcribing from 
alive as few figures in recent fiction have been ; a genuinely carefully taken notes. Quite probably she is, and I am 
great though repellent personality—a man whom it would | being authentically instructed and should be duly grateful, 
have been at once an event to have met and a pleasure to| but I find myself longing for the exuberance of her earlier 
have kicked. Mr. Maucuam has certainly done nothing|method. I feel quite sure this competent author can find 
better than this book about him ; the drily sardonic humour|a way of respecting historical truth without killing the 
of his method makes the picture not only credible but com- full-blooded flavour of romance, 
pelling. I liked especially the characteristic touch that 
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shows Strickland escaping, not so much from the dull There isa smack of the Ea. ly Besantine about the earnest 






































| a good many chapters, 
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scion of a noble house who decides to share the lives and 
lot of common and unwashed men with an eye to the immi- 
nent appearance of the True Spirit of Democracy in our 
midst. Such @ one is the hero of Miss Maup Diver's 
latest novel, Strange Roads (Constante); but it is only fair 
to say that Derek Blunt (né Blount), second son of the 
Earl of Avonleigh, is no prig, but, on the contrary, a very 
pleasant fellow. For a protagonist he obtrudes himself 
only moderately in a rather discursive story which involves 
a number of other people who do nothing in particular over 
We are halfway through before 
Derek takes the plunge, and then we find him, not in the 
slums of some industrial quarter, but in Western Canada, 
where class distinctions are founded less on soap than on 
simoleons. At the end of the volume the War has “ bruk 
out,” and our hero, apart from having led a healthy outdoor 
life and chivalrously married and been left a widower by a 
pathetic child with consumption and no morals, is just about 
where he started. I say “ at the end of the volume,” for there 
I find a publisher's note to the effect that in consequence of 
the paper shortage the further adventures of our hero have 





the Crescent (Hurcntnson), All the essential people in hig 
Greenmantle, which deals, towards the end at any rate, 
with just about the same scenes and circumstances ‘as her 
story, are so confoundedly efficient, have so undeniably 
learnt the trick of making the most of their dashing 
opportunities. In Mrs. Incnroup's book the trouble is 
that with much greater advantages in the way of local 
knowledge and with all manner of excitement, founded on 
fact, going a-begging, ncthing really thrilling or convincing 
ever quite materialises. The heroine, Armenian and beau- 
tiful, is as ineffective as the hero, whois French and heroic, 
both of them displaying the same unfortunate tendeney 
to be carried off captive by the other side and to indulge in 
small talk when they should be most splendid. And the 
majority of the other figures follow suit. On the face of it 
the volume is stuffed with all the material of melodrama; 
but somehow the authoress seems to strive after effects that 
don’t come naturally to her. What does come naturally to 
her is seen in a background sketch of the unhappy countries 
of Asia Minor in the hands of the Turk and the Hun, which 
is so much the abler part of the book that one would 
= — —.— Jj almost rather the too 








been postponed to a 
subsequent volume. It a AG 
is to be entitled The 
Strong Hours, and will 
doubtless provide a 
satisfactory raison 
d'étre for all the other 
people who did nothing 
in particular in Vol. I. 


If you had numbered 
Elizabeth, the heroine 
of A Maiden in Malaya 
(MELROSE), among your 
friends, 1 can fancy 
your calling upon her 
to “ hear about her ad- 
ventures in the East.” 
I can see her delight- 
edly telling you of the 
voyage, of the people 





ys 





intrusive narrative were 
brushed aside entirely, 
Personally, at any rate, 
I think I should prefer 
Mrs. Incnwonn in essay 
or historical form. 


Madame ALnaNest, 
in Tony's Wife Honpen 
AND Harpincuam), has 
provided her admirers 
with a goodly collection 
of sound Albanesians, 
but she has also given 
them a villain in whom, 
I cannot help tlinking, 
they will find them- 
selves hard-pressed to 
believe. Richard Savile 
was deprived of « great 








she met on board (in- 
cluding the charming 








A MARCH-PAST AS PORTRAYED BY OUR TYPIST ON HER MACHINE, 





inheritance by Tony's 
birth, and as his guard- 








young man upon whom you would already have con- | 
gratulated her), of how he and she bought curios at Port 


| Said, of her arrival, of her sister's children and their quaint. 


sayings, of Singapore and its sights, of Malaya and how 
she was taken to see the tapping on a rubber plantation 
here I picture a gleam of revived interest, possibly financial 
in origin, appearing in your face—of the club, of dinner 
parties and a thousand other details, all highly entertaining 
to herself and involving a sufficiency of native words to 
impress the stay-at-home. And perhaps, just as you were| 
considering your chance of an escape before tea, she would 
continue “and now I must tell you all about the dreadful 
time | had in the rising!" which she would then vivaciously 
proceed to do; and not only that, but all about the dreadful 
time (the same dreadful time) that all her friends had in 


_ the same rising, chapters of it, so that in the end it might’ 


be six o'clock or later before you got away. I hope this is 
not an unfair résumé of the impression produced upon me 
by Miss Isonmt Mounrarn’s prattling pages. To sum up, 
if you have an insatiable curiosity for the small talk of 
other people's travel, A Maiden in Malaya may not prove 
too much for it. If otherwise, otherwise. 





1 wish Col. Joun Bucuan could have been jogging Mrs. 





A. C. Ixcnnotn’s elbow while she was writing Love and 


-| actual evidence furnished. 


ian spent long years in nourishing revenge. He was not, 
we know, the first guardian to play this game, but that he 
could completely deceive so many people for such a long 
time seems to prove him far cleverer than appears from any 
If, however, this portrait is not 
in the artist’s best manner, I can praise without reserve 
the picture of Lady Féo, a little Society buttertly, very 
frivolous on the surface, but concealing a lot of nice intui- 
tion and sympathy, and I welcome her as a set-off to the 
silly caricatures we commonly get of the class to which she 
belonged. Let me add that in the telling of this tale 
Madame ALBANEsi retains her quiet and individual charm, 








A Curious Romanian Custom. 

“The two white doves which were perched in the wedding « arriage 
excited much interest. They were given, following the pretty Rou- 
manian cuckoo, to the bride and bridegroom by the people of 
Roumania to symbolise the happiness and peace which are hoped to 
the newly-married couple.”—North Mail. 


“A ROMANTIC COURTSHIP IN TURKEY. 
Miss —— visited Colonel _— when boat, money, a hiding-place m Con- 
stantinople last summer suffering from smallpox ."—Provincial Paper. 
|'There seem here to be all the elements of romance, but the 
story suffers from overmuch compression. We shall wait 





| to see it on the film. 
































| 
| 


| 





| course, 6 ¢ 


| petition has been aroused in 


| of a Trans-Atlantic flight and 
| that they have started to race 


| asks an Mvening News’ head- 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“ Where Stands Germany To-day?” 
asks a headline. She doesn't. At least 
Count Brocxporrr-Ranrzavu kept his 
seat while addressing the Peace Con- 
ference. This discourtesy however 
need not be taken too seriously. It is 
yointed out that by the time Germany 
oe complied with the Peace terms she 
may not be able to sit down. 

4 
4 

The Soviet Government has adopted 
a new calendar, in which the year will 
commence on October 25th. We our- 
selves have always associated the first 
day of January with some of the most 
repugnant features of capit- ~~~ 
alism. — 


A resident of Balham who 
was last week bitten by a 
member of a Jazz band is 
now wondering whether he 
ought. to submit to the Pas- 
TUR treatment or just allow 
the thing to run its own 


Several of our migratory 
birds have not yet returned 
to these shores. It is sup- 
posed that the spirit of com- 


them by the repeated rumours 


on foot across Europe. 
¢ 
“Where is all the Cheese ? "’ 


line. A correspondent has 
suggested that it might be 
nesting-time. 

o. 

Wallasey's Corporation has 
decided to exclude boys under 
sixteen from the municipal name b 
golf course. No child, the Mayor ex- 
plains, should be allowed to witness 


its father’s shame. 
7 


POLICE 





“Steps should be taken to make the 
clergy presentable and attractive,” says 
the Vicar of St. Jude's, Hampstead. 
A little baby ribbon insertion, it is sug- 


| gested, would give a certain dash to 
| the carpet slippers without impairing 


| their essential dignity. 


a 
The Ebbw Vale cat that is suspected 
of having rabies is still under observa- 
tion. The belief is gaining ground, 
however, that she was merely trying 
to purr in Welsh. 
¢ 
North of England gas managers have 
passed a resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General of Light, 
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Heat and Power. But surely the func- 
tions of such an office are already per- 
formed by Mr. Speaker. 

* * 


Swallows, says contemporary, 
have been seen flying over the Serpen- 
tine. Most of the snap was taken out 
of the performance by the fact that 
none of them delivered Zhe Daily Mail. 

* 


* 

A fine specimen of the rare white 
female dolphin, a very infrequent vis- 
itor to our shores, has been killed off 
Yarmouth. We'll learn white female 


dolphins to visit us! 
* 





The National Historical Society have 





whan ee 
—R mew oo tee 


PROTECT OUR PROTECTORS, 
BARBED WIRE-MESH OVERALLS DESIGNED TO PREVENT THR 


FROM STRIKING AS A FROTEST AGAINST HAVING TO 
INTERN UNMUZZLED DOGS. 





An anarchist arrested in Holland 
with a bomb in his possession explained 
that it was for the ox-Kaiser. We 
have since been informed that the re- 
tired monarch denies that he ever placed 
such an order with the gentleman. 

* * 


A well-known golf club has recently 
engaged a totally deaf caddy. The idea 
is to induce more clergymen to join 
the club. ake 


As no joke about the Isle of Wight 
Railway has appeared in any comic 
paper for at least a month, it is sup- 
posed that either a new engine has 
been bought or that the old one has 
———1_ been thoroughly overhauled. 

* * 


A picture post-card sent 
off in 1910 has just arrived 
at its destination. It is pre- 
sumed that one of the sorters 
who originally handled it is 
breaking up his collection. 

* * 


It will take ten years, says 
a Post Office official, to re- 
place the present telephone 
— with automatic ex- 
changes. Persons who have 
already registered calls are 
urged not to make too much 
of this slight additional delay. 

x * 


Every one, says the Secre- 
tary of the National Federa- 
tion of Fish Friers, wants 
the trade to be a respectable 
one. On the other hand it is 
just that smack which it has 
< |of Oriental debauchery that 
makes it appeal so strongly 
to the idle rich. 


* 
Salmon taken from ,some 
parts of the Tyne are alleged 
tosmell of petrol and taste like 








cabled to Mr. Witson that they are 
supporting Italy's claim to Fiume. It 
is only fair to point out that Mr, Smith 
of Norwood has not yet reached a de- 
cision on the point. 


A Sinn Fein M.P. has been recap- 
tured at Finglas, co. Dublin. It would 
be interesting to know why. 

* 


The Board of Agriculture are of the 
opinion that rabies might be spread by 
rats. In view of this there is some 
talk of calling upon householders to 
muzzle their rats. 

.* 

According to a Sunday paper a hus- 
band recently stated that a former 
lodger ran away with his wife. She 
was a German, and nobody can under- 





stand why they ran. 


tar. Otherwise they are quite all right. 
-- 


a 

An American doctor states that 

British people sleep too much. No 

blame, however, attaches to America, 

After all, she invented the gramophone. 
* 


“The end of the dog,” says a con- 
temporary, “isin sight.” Then it can't 
be a dachshund. 








“ Unionist Agent wanted , . . Liberal salary 
offered.”-— Times. 
Just the job for a Coalitionist. 


“One must, however, remember that the 
Turk—and hurl upon him what execrations 
you may——-is still the avoy oq) jo uvuToy}U0d 
Kast."— Weekly Paper. 

He may be the “gentleman of the Near 
East,” but that has not saved him 
from being turned down, 
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THE COUNTER-ORDER OF THE BATH. 

[A Standing Committee of the House of Commons has refused to 
vote £3,800 for a lift and a second bathroom in the proposed official 
residence of the Lonp CHANCELLOR within the precincts of the House 
of Lords. Im a letter to Sir ALyreD Monp Lord BmxeNuEAD wrote: 
“TI am sure both yourself and the Committee will understand that my 
object in writing is to make it plain that I never asked anyone to 
provide me with a residence, and that I am both able and willing, in 
a house of my own, to provide my family and myself with such bath- 
room and other accommodation as may be reasonably necessary.”) 

I pm not ask for it; I never yearned 

Within the Royal Court to board and bed ; 
Like all the other honours I have earned, 

I had this greatness thrust upon my head ; 
But if the Precincts are to be my lair 

Then for my comfor$ Ministers must cater ; 
I want a second bath inserted there, 

Also an elevator. 


Daily fatigued by those official cares 

Which my exalted dignity assumes, 
I could not ask my feet to climb the stairs 

Which link that mansion’s three-and-thirty rooms ; 
And, if the Law must have so clean a fame 

That none can point to where a speck of dust is, 
A single bathroom cannot meet the claim 

Of equitable Justice. 


My wants are modest, you will please remark ; 
I crave no vintage of the Champagne zone, 
No stalléd chargers neighing for the Park, 
No 9°5 cigars (I have my own); 
I do not ask, who am the flower of thrift, 
For Orient rugs or “ Persian apparatus” ; 
Nothing is lacking save a bath and lift 
To fill my soul’s hiatus. 


And, should my plea for reasonable perks 
(Barely four thousand pounds) be flatly quashed ; 
Should kind Sir Aur, Commissioner of Works, 
Be forced to leave me liftless and half-washed ; 
Then for these homely needs of which I speak, 
Content with my old pittance from the nation, 
In Grosvenor Square (or Berkeley) I will seek 
Private accommodation. O. 5. 





BACK TO THE CAM. 

CoLLeGe head-porters as a class assuredly rank amongst 
the dignified things of the earth. One may admire the 
martial splendour of a Brigadier-General, and it is not to be 
denied that Rear-Admirals have a certain something about 
them which excites both awe and delight, but they are 
never quite the same thing as a college head-porter. There 
may be weak spots in the profession, and indeed in one or 
two of the less ee, mB colleges the head-porters 
scarcely rise above the level of the Dons; but these are 
distinetly exceptional. As a class they stand, as I said, 
amongst the dignified things of life. 

Parsons is our head-porter, and perhaps he is the subli- 
mest of them all. Freshmen raise their squares to him, 
and Oriental students can rarely bring themse!ves to enter 
the porter’s lodge during their first term without previously 
removing their shoes. Few except fourth-year men have 
the temerity to address him as “ Parsons” to his face; it 
seems such an awful thing to do, like keeping a chapel in 
bedroom slippers or walking arm-in-arm with a Blue. 
You feel awkward about it. 

In order to give you a shadowy idea of Parsons’ inajesty 
I must hark back for a moment to a certain day in Novem- 
ber, 1914, when Biffin and I, after a brief dalliance with 








the C.U.0O.T.C., left Cambridge to join our regiments, It 
was pouring with rain, but we were elated in spirit; we 
had our commissions; things were going to happen; we 
felt almost in case to jostle a constable. As we passedout 
through the porter’s lodge Parsons sat at his table, imper- 
turbable and austere, his eagle eyes flashing from beneath 
his bushy brows and his venerable beard sweeping his 
breast. At-that moment Biflin, overwrought with excite. 
ment, forgot himself. 

“ Cheerio, Parsons, old cracker,’’ he shouted wildly ; 
“how 's the weather suit your whiskers?” 

Then, realising the enormity of his act, he turned gsud- 
denly pale, dashed out into the road and dived paniec- 
stricken into the waiting taxi. We made good our escape. 

x * * 4 * x * 

Those seven stars represent the War. I take a childlike 
pleasure in dismissing Armageddon in this brusque fashion. 
If you have had anything at all to do with it you will 
understand. 

Having been demobilised at a relatively early date, out 
of respect for our pivotal intellects, Biflin and I were 
bound for Cambridge, to take up the threads of learning 
where WILHELM had snapped them some years previously. 
Both of us have changed a little. Biffin has been burnt 
brown by the suns of Egypt, while I wear a small souvenir 
of Flanders on my upper lip. 

“T wonder if Parsons will remember us,” said Biflin as 
the train thundered into the station. 

“Of course he will,” I replied. ‘ Parsons never forgets 
anything.” 

“T doubt it,” said Biffin. 

As our taxi drew up before the portals of Alma Mater 
the first person we saw, standing on the steps of the 
porter’s lodge, was Parsons. He was as Olympian as 
ever. As soon as you saw him you felt that, though they 
might abolish compulsory Greek or introduce a Finance 
Tripos, they would never be able to subdue the ancient 
spirit of the University, A single glimpse of Parsons, 
standing erect in all his traditional glory, showed up people 
like Mr, H. G. Wetts in their true perspective in a moment. 
It did one good. 

We approached him. ‘Good afternoon, Parsons,” we 
said, with a brave attempt at sang-froid. 

Parsons regarded us, ‘Good afternoon, Mr. Jones,” 
he said to me. Then his eyes rested on Biflin. ‘Good 
afternoon, Sir,” he said. 

Biflin nudged me, “ He's forgotten me,” he whispered. 
Parsons continued to subject him to an implacable scrutiny. 
Atlength hespoke again. “ As to your question, Mr. Biffin, 
which I have had no earlier opportuuity of answering, | 
may say that what you were pleased to allude to as my 
whiskers—a colloquialism I do not myself employ—are en 
tirely impervious to and unaffected by any climatic varia- 
tions whatsoever. Your rooms, Sir, are on Staircase B.” 





True Hospitality. 
“Lecture by Rev, W.—. ‘The Dragon, The Beast and The Fal 
Prophet.’ All weleome’”—Seotsiman. 


“Seotch reels, corner dances, and waltzes were favourites at th: 
Masons’ ball on Tuesday evening. Dancers fought shy of the fog-trot 
which has proved so popular at other dances.”—Scots Paper. 
Perhaps they were afraid of missing their steps in the dark. 





“Detroit to-day completed its first year as the world’s largest 
‘dry’ city. The city has prospered during the past year both finanet- 


fally and industrially. Murders, suicides, embezzlements, assaults, 


robberies and drunkenness were reduced by half.”—Daily Mau. 


The record of drunkenness seems still rather high for 4 
teetotal city. 
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MR. WILL JONES, M.C., D.C.M., AND MR. RONALD MONTMORENCY (TOTAL 


5 
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EXEMPTION 1917—WORK OF NATIONAL 


IMPORTANCE) AS THEY APPEAR IN THE LEADING PARTS OF THE MELODRAMA “IN HIS COUNTRY’S NEED.” 
from left to right: Mr. Monrmorency, Mr. Jones. 


Reading 








SAFETY FIRST. 

Tue fact being now established to 
She satisfaction of the authorities that 
the public is composed almost exclus- 
ively of drivelling idiots, a campaign 
has been instituted for adding to the 
decorations of London by placarding 
the walls with hints on how to avoid 
various violent deaths. 

We are surrounded now by blood- 
curdling photographs of people being 
run over by omnibuses or dribbled 
along the street by horses attached 
to brewers’ drays, these illustrations 
being accompanied by explanatory 
notes as to the inevitable result of 
crossing roads with your eyes shut or 
your fingers in your ears and endeav- 
ouring to alight from moving omnibuses 
by means of the back somersault or the 
swallow dive. We are also implored 
to make quite sure, before alighting 
from a train, that itis really at a station. 

As this admirable propaganda is only 


additions to its collection of horrors, 
which may perhaps inspire others even 
cleverer than myself to evolve new 
methods of protecting the public from 
themselves. 

TUBES. 


hands with grief, and under it this 
pungent hint: “This is the widow of 
a man who tried to light his cigarette 
on the ‘live rail.’”’ 
A picture of a man who has been cut 
in half, with, say, a crisp little couplet :— 
‘** Here are two portions of Benjamin Yates 
Who scorned the request to ‘stand clear of 
the gates.’’’ 
A photograph of the interior of a 
hospital ward full of patients, with the 
following: “ Interior of a ward in the 
Bakerdilly Hospital, exclusively for 
patients who stepped off the moving 
staircase with the wrong foot.” 


TRAINS. 

A picture of a stately building stand- 
ing in its own grounds with the de- 
scription: “The N.S.E. & W. Railway 
Orphanage for children whose parents 
crossed the line by the track instead of 
the footbridge.” 

A picture of a decapitated body with 
the poignant comment :— 

‘* Be warned by the ending 
Of Ferdinand Goschen 
Who leaned out of window 
While the train was in motion.” 

And perhaps a few general hints such 
as :— 

(1) In stepping off an omnibus al- 





A picture of a widow wringing her 


ways alight feet first. 











(2) In crossing crowded thorough- 
fares, proceed through the traffic, not 
under if. 

(3) Before stepping from the pave- 
ment make quite sure that there is a 
road there, etc., etc. 

Imagination, colour—that’s all that’s 
wanted, and if this propaganda is 
carried far enough the safety of the 
public will be assured, for either they 
really will try not to be killed while 
travelling or walking in the streets, or 
they will stay indoors altogether. 





A Disciplinarian. 
‘*ScHOOLMISTRESS'’S RESIGNATION, 

Miss —— will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that she has left her mark on those 
who have passed through her hands.” 

Provincial Paper. 
“Closing scores in the professional golf 
match were Newman 14,835; Inman 13,343.” 
Provincial Paper. 
This high scoring was due, we under- 
stand, to the large number of losing 
hazards which had to be negotiated. 


“ Aerial fights to and from towns on the 
coast are to be a feature of Hythe'’s holiday 
sason.”—Belfast Weekly News. 

We are all in favour of popularising 
aviation, but we think this is over- 
doing it. 
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Director of old-established firm, “I HOPE YOU DON'T SMOKE?” 
The new “ Boy.” “NO—GIVEN IT UP. FIND It ‘PUFFS’ ME FOR JAZZIN'." 








Tue hailstorm stopped; a watery sun came out, 
And late that night I clearly saw the moon; 
The lilac did not actually sprout, 
But looked as if it ought to do in June. 
I did not say, “ My love, it is the Spring ;” 
I rubbed my chilblains in a cheerful way 
And asked if there was some warm woollen thing 
My wife had bought me for the first of May ; 
And, just to keep the ancient customs green, 
We said we'd give the poor old house a clean. 


Good Mr. Ware came down with all his men, 
And filled the house with lovely oily pails, 
And went away to lunch at half-past ten, 
And came again at tea-time with some nails, 
And laid a ladder on the daffodil, 
And opened all the windows they could see, 
And glowered fiercely from the window-sill 
On me and Mrs. Tompkinson at tea, 
And set large quantities of booby-traps 
And then went home—a little tired, perhaps. 


They left their paint-pots strewn about the stair, 
And switched the lights off—but I knew the game; 
They took the geyser—none could tell me where; 
It was impossible to wash my frame. 
The painted windows would not shut again, 
But gaped for ever at the Eastern skies ; 
The house was full of icicles and rain ; 
The bedrooms smelled of turpentine and size; 
And if there be a more unpleasant smell 
I have no doubt that that was there as well. 











SPRING CLEANING. 


My wife went out and left me all alone, 
While more men came and clamoured at the door 
To strip the house of everything I own, 
The curtains and the carpets from the floor, 
The kitchen range, the cushions and the stove, 
And ask me things that husbands never know, 
* Is this ‘ere paint the proper shade of mauve?” 
Or ‘‘ Where is it this lino has to go?” 
I slunk into the cellar with the cat, 
This being where the men had put my hat. 


I cowered in the smoking-room, unmanned ; 
The days dragged by and still the men were here. 
And then I said, “I too will take a hand,” 
And borrowed lots of decorating gear. 
I painted the conservatory blue ; 
I painted all the rabbit-hutches red ; 
I painted chairs in every kind of hue, 
A summer-house, a table and a shed; 
And all of it was very much more fair 
Than any of the work of Mr. Ware. 


But all his men were stung with sudden pique 

And worked as never a worker worked before; 
They decorated madly for a week 

And then the last one tottered from the door, 
And I was left, still working day and night, 

For I have found a way of keeping warm, 
And putting paint on everything in sight 

Is surely Art’s most satisfying form ; 
I know no joy so simple and so true 


As painting the conservatory blue. A. P. H. 
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THE 


PROFESSOR, IN HIS CAGE, INTENDED TO 
KETTLE UPSET, THE MONKEYS HAD AN OPPORTUNITY OF STUDYING THE LANGUAGE OF PROFESSORS. 





STUDY THE LANGUAGE 











THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


Iv is interesting, though ill-mannered, 
to watch other people at a railway 
hookstall and guess their choice of 
literature from their outward appear- 
ance, 

Had you pursued this diversion, how- 
ever, in the case of Mr. Harringay 
Jones as he stood before the bookstall 
at Paddington, you would, I fear, have 
been far out in your conjecture. For 
Mr. Jones, who Pad the indeterminate 
baldheadedness of the bank cashier 
and might have been anything from 
thirty-five to sixty, did not purchase a 
volume of essays or a political auto- 
biography, but selected a flaming one- 
and-sixpenny narrative of spy hunts 
and secret service intrigue. 

Still, how could you have guessed 
that Mr. Jones's placid countenance 
and rotund frame concealed an imagina- 
tion that was almost boyish in its 
unsatisfied craving for adventure ? 
Hlumdrum year had succeeded hum- 


| drum year, yet he had never despaired. 


| Some day would come that great 
| moment when the limelight of the 
| world’s wonder would centre on him, 
| and he would hold the stage alone. 


But till its arrival he consoled him- 





self with literature and found vicarious 
enjoyment in the deeds of others. As 
long as his imagination could grow 
lean in its search for treasure amid 
Alaskan snows, he recked not if reality 
added an inch or two to his cirecumfer- 
ence. While he could solve, in fancy, 
problems that had battled the acutest 
investigators, what matter if his tie-pin 
got mislaid ? 

And then came war to deposit ro- 
mance and adventure upon our door- 
steps. Mr. Jones was agog with ex- 
citement, 

Espionage, treachery in high places, 
the hidden hand—Mr. Jones read 
about them all and shuddered with 
unholy joy. Perhaps he, an obscure 
cashier—who could tell? Stranger 
things had happened. 

Meanwhile he devoured all the spy 
literature he could find, for, as he once 
remarked to himself, in dealing with 
such gentry you have to mind your 
P’s and Qurevux. It was his only joke. 

His literary choice dictated by such 
considerations, Mr, Jones picked his 
way delicately across the platforms 
till he reached his compartment, into 
the corner of which he stretched him- 
self luxuriously and prepared to enjoy 
his book. 
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OF MONKEYs. BUT, WHEN THE 


Just before the train started a lady 
entered carrying a baby and—greatly | 
to Mr. annoyance—took the 
corner seat opposite him. Being a} 
confirmed bachelor, he had a horror | 
of all babies, but this child in particular 
struck him with disfavour; seldom, he 
thought, had he seen such a peevish 
discontented expression on any human 
face. 
Close on the lady's heels followed a | 
withered old man of the traditional ! 
professorial type, who seated himself | 
at the other end of the compartment. 

Mr. Jones buried himself in his book. 
For once, however, the narrative failed 
to entertain him. Beautiful 
lavished their witchery in vain; the 
sagacity of the hero left him cold. 

Suddenly an atmosphere of unrest 
and agitation conveyed itself to him. 
The train was slowing down in the | 
darkness ; the lady opposite was lean- 
ing forward, her face pale, her whole 
attitude tense with excitement. The 
train stopped; outside someone was 
walking along the metals; there came 
the sound of a guttural remark. 

The lady put her hand to her heart 
and, turning to the elderly gentleman, 
gasped, “ Doctor, that was his voice. 
They have tracked us.” 


Jones's 


spies | 
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‘The old man rose quie egal and, opening 
the far door, stood waiting. 

“ But the child?” she oried with a 
sob. 

“He must be left behind, Madame. 
There is less danger thus.”’ 

“ But whatam Il todo?’ She turned 
to Mr. Jones, looked at him steadily 
and fixedly, and then, as if satisfied 
with what she read in him, exclaimed, 
“You have a good heart. You must 
keep him. Do not let them have him; 
too much depends upon it,” 

And before the astonished cashier | 
had time to protest his fellow-travellers 
hed gone and he was alone with the 
ehild. 

But not for long. Just as the train 
commenced to move again three men 
entered the compartment; two ap 
peared to be servants, but the third 
was a young man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, the most conspicuous items 
of whose attire were a dark Homburg 
hat and a long cape of Continental eut. | 

Mr. Jones’s heart missed a beat. 

Throwing a searching glance around 
the compartment the stranger rapped 
out, “ There has been a lady in here?’ 

“No,” replied Mr, Jones, on general 
principles, 

For answer the stranger picked a 
cambrie handkerchief off the floor. 

“That’s mine,” said Mr. Jones| 
hastily. | 

* Perhaps,’ was the sneering reply, | 

‘you will tell me also that the ‘child Is | 
yours.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. 
by his cross-examination ; ‘ | 
has been.” 

Thestranger snorted contemptuously,. | 
“You are good at explanations. Per- | 
| 
| 





ruffled | 
‘it always | 


Jone Ss, 


haps oe can explain this.” 

Mr. Jones looked down at the baby's 
coat, To his amazement he beheld a 
crown and monogram embroidered on | 
Ib. 


* JACKY, DRA! 
“Nor 


YOUR 
FRIGHTEPULLY, 





HANDS ARE 
’ MUMMY. 


PRIGHTFULLY DIRTY 


A LOT OF THA 


, ‘ ” 
3 SHADING 





taking refuge 1 | 
our 


“That,” he replied, 
fatuity, “is the laundry mark.”’ 

“Come, come, enough of this 
Give me the child.” 





He is ours Prin nce Fritz, the last 
of the Hohenzollerns.”’ 
The great moment had come. 


1 ling 


Jones's 





Mr. Jones took no notice. e lit up. Death—a hero’s death— 

“Give me the child, I say. might claim him, bub he would make 

Mr, Jones paled but did not move. democracy safe for the world. 

“Very good, then.” The stranger} ‘Last of the Hohenzollerns!” he 
turned to his attendants, ‘ Rupert,| shouted; “then, by Jove, this is going 
Rudolph,” he said. And with a yell 


to be the last of him.” 

Two revolver barrels flashed out. Ic f ti iumph he hurled the infant out into 
Mr. Jones stood up hastily, the child | the night 

clutched tightly in his arms. “ What} From the child in its tr ajectory came 
do you mean 4 gong Z - oe meh long ear-splitting shriek, followed by 





this2 What right have yor a gentle wailing. 

child? I never heard of suc ¥ a thir Mr. Jones sat up and blinked bis 

I shall inform the police. eyes. The professorial gentleman was 
“Porkhound,” yelled the stranger, | still in the far corner; the lady was 


“do you defy me? ine, Count Ac ane | still opposite him; the child was wail- 
von Kisenbahn? Give me the babe. | ing softly. 
I must have him. I will have him.| The lady smiled 





“I'm afraid baby 





bes broken your nap. 
press frightened him, 

“ Not at all,” murmured Mr. Jones 
incoherently, searching for his novel, 


A passing ex 


the one solace left amid the ruin of his | 


dreams. 

“ Pardon me,” said the lady, 
you are looking for your book you 
threw it out of the window just before 
you woke up.” 

Mr. Jones sank back 
His glory had gone, his book had gone. 

Once again he settled himself in his 
corner to sleep—perchance to dream. 








Strange Behaviour of the German 
Envoys. 

“Five minutes later the German plenipo- 
tentiaries reappeared, dived into Allied repre 
sentatives, emerged, jumped into their car and 
drove off."— Dublin Erening Mail. 
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“Royal Horse Guards.—Captain (acting Marquis) W. B. Marquis 


CHANT ROYAL OF CRICKET. 


Wuen earth awakes as from some dreadful night 
And doffs her melancholy mourning state, 
When May buds burst in blossom and requite 
Our weary eyes for Winter's tedious wait, 
Then the pale bard takes down his dusty lyre 
And strikes the thing with more than usual fire. 
Myself, compacted of an earthier clay, 
[ oil my bats and greasy homage pay 
To Cricket, who, with emblems of his court, 
Stumps, pads, bails, gloves, begins his Summer sway. 
Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 


As yet no shadows blur the magic light, 
The glamour that surrounds the opening date. 
Illusions yet undashed my soul excite 
And of suecess in luring whispers prate. 
[ see myself in form; my thoughts aspire 
To reach the giddy summit of desire. 
Lovers and such may sing a roundelay, 
Whate’er that be, to greet returning May ; 
For me, not much—the season 's all too short ; 
I hear the mower hum and scent the fray. 
Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 


A picture stands before my dazzled sight, 

Wherein the hero, ruthlessly elate, 

Defies all bowlers’ concentrated spite. 

That hero is myself, I need not state. 
"Tis sweet to see their captain’s growing ire 
And his relief when I at last retire ; 

‘Tis sweet to run pavilionwards and say, 
“ Yes, somehow I was seeing them to-day ""— 

Thus modesty demands that I retort 
To murmured compliments upon my play. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 


The trath’s resemblance is, I own, but slight 

To these proud visions which my soul inflate. 
This is the sort of thing: In abject fright 

I totter down the steps and through the gate ; 
Somehow I reach the pitch and bleat, ‘‘ Umpire, 
Is that one leg?’’ What boots it to inquire ? 
The impatient bowler takes one grim survey, 
Speeds to the crease and whiris—a lightning ray ? 

No, a fast yorker. Bang! the stumps cavort, 
Chastened, but not surprised, I go my way. 

Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 


Lord of the Game, for whom these lines I write, 
Fulfil my present hope, watch o’er my fate; 
Defend me from the swerver’s puzzling flight ; 
Let me not be run out, at any rate. 
As one who's been for years a constant trier, 
Reward me with an average slightly higher ; 
Let it be double figures. This I pray, 
Ilumblest of boons, before my hair grows grey 
And Time's flight bids me in the last resort 
Try golf, or otherwise your cause betray. 
Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport. 


King, what though Age’s summons I obey, 
Resigned to dull rheumatics and decay, 
Still on one text my hearers I'll exhort, 
As long as hearers within range will stay : 
“Cricket in sooth is Sovran King of Sport.” 





of Northampton resigns his commission.”—Provincial Paper. 
_ But retains, we trust, his acting rank. 





SPRING MODES AT MURMANSK. 


We, the enthusiasts of the Relief Force who sailed from 
England with the fine phrases of the Evening Press ring- 
ing in our ears have arrived at Murmansk, only to be 
disappointed and disillusioned. It is not that the expe- 
dition looks less attractive than it did, or that our leaders 
fail to inspire us with confidence. It is because the gilt 
has disappeared from the sartorial gingerbread of our 
adventure, 

Why did we leap forward to volunteer before we were 
wanted and continue to leap till, for very boredom, they sent 
us embarcation orders and a free warrant? Was it simply 
to escape an English Spring? Was it not rather that we 
might win our furs—might wear the romantic outfit which 
we were led to believe was de rigueur in the most exclusive 
circle, namely, the Arctic? What was the first remark of 
our female relatives when we showed them the War Office 
telegram? Was it not, “Of course you must be photo- 
graphed in your furs and thihgs?” 

No wonder, after the monotony of khaki, if we looked 
forward to the glory and distinction of fur-lined caps and 
coats, Shackleton boots, huge snow-goggles and enormous 
gloves turning hands to savage paws. 

And now what spectacle greets us at Murmansk, with 
everybody's camera cleared for action? What is the ex- 
ample set by those to whom we naturally look for light and 
leading? Behold the General and his Staff coming on 
board in the snow-reflected sunshine flashing with the 
gold and scarlet trimmings of Whitehall. And what of 
the old residents, our comrades? They are playing foot- 
ball in shorts and sweaters. 

The genial R.T.O, cheered us up a little and kept the 
more resolute of our Arctic heroes in countenance by sport- 


fing a magnificent and irresistible fur head-dress; but an 


R.T.O. can do what would be regarded as nerve in you and 
me; and, moreover, here is the A.P.M. in the familiar flat 
cap, encircled with the traditional colour of authority. 

Even the nice little Laplander and his lady, driving in to 
do shopping, drawn on a sleigh by a nicely-matched trio of 
reindeer, was sitting on more furs than he or Mrs. L. were 
wearing; while even the naked team seemed to feel the 
heat oppressive. 

I suppose we have come too late in the year for the ro- 
mance of skins and ski, and must condescend to the familiar 
gum-boot until the mosquito season opens and a man may 
design some becoming effect in muslin. 

Of course there is still plenty of snow to be photographed 
against in the full splendour of a Hyperborean disguise; 
but is it worth while to unpack one’s valise for that? 
And anyhow would not the atmosphere of the picture be 
marred, the pose of the explorer be rendered unnatural by 
his consciousness of insincerity and his fear of imminent 
suffocation ? 

So the Photographic Press of England must bear their 
loss as best they may. 





“ Dear Sir,—Mr. Gould has authorised this committee to hereby and 
of this date relinquish the title of world’s open champion at tennis. 
He feels it is inexpedient for him to defend his title.” —Field. 


It is understood that he is afraid that the strain might make 
him split another infinitive. 


“Mr. Siddons Kemble, a young Bensonian actor, who plays the part 
of ‘A Poet’ in ‘ Cyrano,’ is the great-great-grandson of the actress 
Sarah Siddons and her equally famous brothers, John Phillip Kemble, 
Charles Kemble and Henry Stephen Kemble.”—Evening News. 
There must have been a remarkable amount of close inter- 
marriage in the Kemsre family. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY—FIRST DEPRESSIONS. 
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Sir William Bull (to Myr. Hacker). al | 
WARN YOU THAT IF THIB ASH FALLS IT MAY 
THROW ME OFF MY BALANCE.” 
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Excited Spectator, ‘Two To ons ON Umpna.” (69 4) a 
Disgusted Artist. “ WHaT's TH GOOD OF MY TRYING 
£0 PAINT HER WHEN SHE KEEPS ON FALLING ASLEEP ? 
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“OH, DO HURRY UP AND The Donkey. *! 
FINISH! I’M GROWING OU! IF THEY LIKE. For MY PART, 
OF MY CLOTHES.” IN PROFILE. 


“Le? THEM FACE THB CAMERA The Right tion. Mr. Justice Darling. 
I’M AT MY BEST “No, THIS 18 Nor A JOKE!” 
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Cynical Tazi-driver. “ Henn !—11!—Me torp! You've MADE A MISTAKE—YOU'VE GIVE ME TUPPENCK TOO mucu!" 








THE COOK. 
With acknowledgments to Tennyson 
and CALVERLEY.) 

Unarp by the Government, with loyal 
step 

[ to the Labour Bureau made my way 

I'o find a cook; and there beheld a queen, 

Pall, fair, arrayed in feathers and in fur 

\nd all things beautiful. Whom when 
I saw, 

Madam,” said I, “they tell me, who 
should know, ? 

Chat you have skill of Mrs. Beeton’s 
art, 

If that be so ~’ She nodded “ Yes,” 
and ] 

\ssumed a courage, though I had it not, 

\ud spoke again: “ Then tell me, if you 
will, 

Of your experience and past career. 

Whence come you?” And the cook 

why not ?—replied : 


* T come from haunts of bomb and shell, 


I've toyed with lathes and gauges, 
I've sparkled out a sudden swell 
With quite unheard-of wages. 


“ By thirty shops L've paused to buy 
Silk stockings, skirts and undies, 
| In fifty stores I've sat to try 
Smart tango boots for Sundays. 











“Down Bond Street gaily would I float, 
Buy chairs, pianos, tables, 

With here and there a sealskin coat, 
And here and there some sables. 


“I'd slip, I'd slide, I'd jazz, I'd glide, 
I'd fox-trot, one- and two-step, 

And show with pardonable pride 
My skill at every new step. 


“I'd dance until my soles were ray, 
When, tired of dissipation, 

I'd lie in bed whole weeks and draw 
My out-of-work donation. 


“And when that palled I'd rise to see 
What fortunes cooks are earning, 
And how the ladies long for me 
With dumb pathetic yearning. 


“T flit about, I skip, I roam 
Through houses past the telling, 
Through many a stately ducal homo, 
And many a Mayfair dwelling. 


“T chatter in the servants’ hall, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And with the parlourmaid I brawl 
Or bicker with the valet. 


“T murmur under moon and stars 
With blue and khaki lovers, 
[ linger in resplendent bars 





With golden taxi shuvvers. 


“ But out again I come and know 
That Fate will fail me never, 

For wars may come and wars may go, 
But cooks go on for ever.” 








“SUN KCLIPSE IN MAY. 
Winrecess Orrerarorns’ Heir Asken. 
Daily L’aper. 
We ought all to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and make this Victory Mclipse a 
big thing. 


” 


“All the Lumpkins are clever and some of 
them are brilliant... The head of the 
family, Lord Durham, is an exceptionally 
ready and witty man."—The Globe. 
Readers of GoLpsmMITH may 
that Anthony Lumpkin, Esq., was not 
a brilliant Lumpkin; but it may well 
be that he was only distantly connected 
with that branch of the family from 


supvest 


i which Lord DurHam traces his descent. 


In this connection a correspondent 
suggests the following train of thought: 
Lambton--Lambkin—Lump(ofcoal)kin. 

“We stand at the noon of the greatest day 
the world has seen, with all the hideous dark 
noss of the night behind and all the glory of 
the dawn before.” 

Mr, Anrnvun Mer in “ Lloyd's News."' 

It looks as if the dawn would be a 
day late 
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GERMANY DRAWS THE PEN. | 


“IT’S NOT EXACTLY A SABRE, BUT I DARESAY I CAN CONTRIVE TO KEEP IT 


RATTLING FOR A BIT.” 
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chequer for local advantage the Scot 
is no whit behind the Irishman in 
“making the poor face.” 

Tuesday, May 6th.—The Scottish 
peers are no less impressed with the 
miserable condition of their country, 
Lord Forrevior declared that in the 
Western Hebrides the housing accom- 
modation was no better than the caves 
of primitive man. Yet these cave- 
dwellers furnished some of the stoutest 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, May 5th.—Sir Auckianp 
Grppes is the maid-of-all-work of the 
Ministry. Deputising for the Prest- 
DENT OF THE Boarp or Trips he had 
an opportunity of displaying an ency- | 
clopedic knowledge which fully justi- 
fied his position as President-elect of 
a Canadian University. Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks probably thought he had floored 
him with a poser on “ gas-scrubbing,” | recruits to the British army. Perhaps 
but Sir AucKLAND knew all about it. | it was their early experience that made 

He is discreet as he is erudite, An|them so much at home in the trenches. 
inquiry about meat-imports elicited} Their lordships gave a Second Read- 
plenty of information about ‘ewe-|ing to the Solicitors’ Bill, designed to 
mutton” and “ wether-mutton,” but|enable the Incorporated Law Society 
to punish as well as try offending 
attorneys, instead of leaving their sen- 
tences to be determined by a Divisional 
i/Court. The Lorp CHANCELLOR and 





other exotic beef recently foisted upon 
London consumers. 

Mr. REMER is one of the most attrac 
tive and enterprising of the new Mem 
bers. But 1 am afraid, despite his} 
cheery appearance, that he is a bit of a 
pessimist. With Peace believed to be 
so near, it was distinctly depressing 
to find him calling attention to the 
danger of a deficiency of pit-props “ in 
any future war,” and refusing to be put 
off with the usual official answer, “in 
view of the urgency of the question.” 

There are few topics which excite more 
general interest in the House than the 
shortage of whisky. When, in reply to 
a complaint by Colonel THorne that a 
firm of Scotch distillers had refused to 
furnish their customers with adequate 
supplies, Mr. Grorcr Roperts re- 
marked that he would like to be supplied 
with “specific cases,’’ he was, no doubt 
unconsciously, expressing an almost} 
universal desire. 

Before the War, as we learned from 
Mr. Intanaworrn, Government offices 
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erts. “I COME TO BURY Foop 


mz.” 


Mr. G 
CONTRO! 


H.R 


ALSO TO PRAISE 





Lord BuckMAsTER were of one mind in 


| used to send on the average about | thinking that the measure would be 
forty thousand telegrams a month, At] enthusiastically welcomed by the lower 
; 


| tendency of dug-outs (even in White- 





| crowded conditions that the wonder is 


branch of their profession— presumably 
*“ Better the devil 
devil you don't 


the end of it the number had risen to} 
close on a million. Much of the in 
crease is due, no doubt, to zeal for 
the rapid despatch of public business, 
but to the 


on the principle of 
iyou know than the 
natural | The issue of an official pamphlet on 
i The Classics in British Education” 
aroused the wrath of Colonel Yatr, who 
mtemptuously asked what “ suchlike 

If one were to believe all that the} subjects" had to do with reconstruc- 
Scottish Members said about their own | tion, Before the Minister could answer, 
country in the debate upon the Hous-|Sir Joun Rees, fearing lest all Anglo- 
Ing (Scotland) Bill Dr. Jonnson’s gibes | Indians should be thought to hold the 
would be abundantly justified. Half|same cultural standard, jumped to his 
the population, according to Sir DonaLp| feet to declare that he had read the 
MacLran, living in over- | pamphlet and found it admirable. 
Of all the new Departments insti- 
that any of the children survive to| tuted during the Warthe Food Ministry 
man’s estate, and still more that they|has best justified its existence. Mr. 
of | Georar Roserrs’s account of its activi 
the British Empire. But in the cir-| ties was very well received, and many 
cumstances a certain amount of ex-| regrets were expressed that he should 
aggeration may be forgiven. When it} have come to bury Cesar as well as to 
is « case of touching the Imperial Ex-| praise him. Mr, CL¥Ngs, to whom and 


some, one fears, 


hall) to protect themselves with wire 


entanglements. le 


are such 


retain sufficient energy to run most 


the late Lord Ruonppa much of the 
Ministry's success was due, was parti- 
cularly insistent on the need of some 
permanent Government control, to 
counter the machinations of the food- 
trusts. 

The chief criticisms of the Ministry 
related to its milk-policy, and these 
were appropriately dealt with by Mr. 
McCurpy. 

Wednesday, May 7th.—In Downing 
Street apparently Mesopotamia is not 
regarded as a‘ * Bower word,” for when 
Colonel Wrpawoop asked whether 
that country, after its future status 
had been decided, would be taken out 
of the hands of the Foreign Office Mr. 
Crom, Harmswortn fervently replied, 
“T hope so!” 

I wonder whether Sir Davip Bearry, 
now enjoying a well-earned holiday on 
the Riviera, is as grateful as he ought 
to be to Commander Betuarrs for try- 
ing to get him back into harness. He 





| has been promised both by Mr. Ba.rour 
jand Mr, Lona the reversion of Sir 
RosstyN Wemyss’ post as First Sea 
Lord as soon as it is vacant. But no 
jimmediate change is contemplated. 
Meantime it is pleasant to learn from 
Mr. Lona that the late C.-in-C, of the 
Grand Fleet “has been consulted on 
Naval policy since the Armistice.” So 
he is not yet quite forgotten. 

A new form of wireless telegraphy 
has been invented by the Post Office 
officials. When really urgent messages 
are handed in for transmission to Paris 
they despatch them by passengeg train ; 
they find this method much quicker 
than cabling. 

An attempt by Sir DonaLp Maciman 
to draw attention to the recent exploits 
of the Lorp LikuTeNant OF IRELAND 
in the field of Journalism was severely 
suppressed by the Sreaker, who per- 
haps thinks that the less said about 
them the better. It seems a pity that 
the Press Censor should have been 
demobilised just when his famous blue 
pencil might have been really useful. 

Recognising that in the present 
temper of the House a frontal attack 
upon Imperial Preference was a forlorn 
hope the Free Traders sought to destroy 
it by an enfilading fire. But their in- 
genious attempt, in the alleged interest 
of the consumer, to extend to China tea 
the same reduction as to the product of 
India and Ceylon was easily defeated. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN means to baye no 
Chinks in his armour. 

Thursday, May 8th._-When the Min- 
istry of Health Bill was in the Com- 
mons some objection was raised to the 
multiplicity of powers conferred upon 
it. Isut if certain noble lords could 
have their way the measure would 








become a veritable octopus, stretching | 
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its absorptive tentacles over all the 
Departments of State. It would take 
over the inspectorship of factories from 
the Home Office, the control of quack 
medicines from the Privy Council and 
the relief of the poor from the Local 
Government Board. Fortunately for 
Dy. Appison the Government refused 
to throw these further burdens upon 
him, After all, Disrarci's famous 
phrase, * Sanilas sanitatum omnia sa ni- 
tas,” must not be translated too liter- 
ally. 

Members were all agog to hear 
what the Government might have 
to say about the Peace-terms an- 
nounced this morning. Mr, Bor- 
romMLiky challenged the adequacy of 
the financial provisions, but the 
Hloun Seererany evidently felt 
unequal to a controversy with so 
great an expert in money-matters, 
and requested him to wait for his 
“big brother,’ Mr. Bonar Law, 

A proposal by Mr, Sypnry 
Annonn to raise the limit of exemp- 
Lion from income-tax from £130 to 
£250 was strongly backed by the 
Labour Party. In resisting it the 
CHANCELLOR oF THE EXxcHeQuer 
pointed out that the Labour Party 
had opposed indirect taxation and 
now they were opposing direct 
taxation. In what form did they 
consider that working-imen should 
contribute to the expenses of their 
country? No answer to this blunt 
question was forthcoming. 


The Bells of St. Clement's, which SS 


have been too much out of order to ring 
for many years, are now being restored, 
It is hoped they will be ready to ring the 
Peace in 
Wire are your oranges ? 
Where are your lemons ? 
What, are you silent now, 
Bells of St. Clement's ? 
You, of all bells that rang 
Once in old London, 
You, of all bells that sang, 
Utterly undone? 
You whom the children know 
[ive they know letters, 
Making Big Ben himself 
Call you his betters ? 
Where aré your lovely tones, 
Fruitful and mellow, 
Vull-flavoured orange-gold, 
Clear lemon-yellow ? 
Ring again, sing again, 
Bells of St. Clement's ! 
Call as you swing again, 
* Oranges! Lemons!” 
Fatherless children 
Ave listening near you ; 
Sing for the children— 
The fathers will hear you. 





FROM 


MUSICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
(By our Special Reporter, who is also 
busy with the Coal Commission.) 

Ar the meeting of the Musical Re- 
construction Commission last Saturday 
the President, Mr. Justice Bland, an- 
nounced the resignation of Mr, Patrick 
Horan, an Irish choirmaster, owing to 
the results of his adjudicating between 


CHARIVARI, | 





the competing Sinn Fein brass bands 
at a“ Feis,” or festival, held at Athlone 
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LORD FRENCH'S PROMOTION 
on Easter Monday. Mr. Justice Bland 
said that he felt sure he was inter 
preting the feelings of all the members 
of the Commission in uniting to express 
regret at Mr. Moran's resignation and 
hope for his speedy recovery from his 
injuries. Continuing, the President 
said he had received a letter from the 
Minister of Music, informing him that 
Sir Hercules Plunkett, K.BE., Chair 
man of the Amalgamated Society of 
Mandolin, Balalaika and Banjo-makers, 
had been invited to fill the vacant place 
My. Tony Hole, Seriabin Fellow of 
Syndicalist Economics at Caius Colleye, 
Cambridge, then presented a memoran- 
dum on the Guild Control of Composers 





on the basis of a forty-hour week, with 
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equal o Laperepy | for performance, the 
economic use o 

and the preferential treatment of Rus 
sian folk-tunes as thematic material. 
All members of the Guild should re 
ceive the same salary free of income 





orchestral resourees | 


tax; all performances should be free, | 


and applause or encores prohibited as 
likely to lead to the rupture of artistic 


solidarity. The profits from the sale of | 
programmes should gointo the National | 


Kxechequer, but should be carmarked 


for a Pension Fund for the relie! | 


of composers on their compulsory 
retirement at the age of sixty, © 


hetti Coyne, Mr. Hole said that he 
ii! was not aware that the mortality 


late War was excessive, But he 
agreed that the fearlessness shown 
by the monkeys at the Zoo iy 
the course of ar raids de sorved ui 
special decoration, 

| Mr. William Susie, who next 
occupied the chair, was examined 
by Mr. Moody Mae'l'var on the 
question of the nationalisation of 
Royalty Ballads. 

Mr. Mace'Tear, quoting an esti 
mate bya Fellow of the Thermaéro 
statistical Society, that the ballad 
composers of the country could 
produce one hundred and ninety 
thousand million ballads in five 


| piano-organ industry during the 


the witness whether it would be 
legitimate that a royalty charge 
should be made on every ballad 
pe duced during that period for the 
yonelit of certain individuals ol 
future generations, Mr. Susie re 
plied that the State had recognised 
the right of royalties and therefore 
he saw no good reason for discon 








PIELDMARSHAL TO JOURNALIST, 


tinuing the charge, 
Mr, Gladney Jebb, Are youaware 


of intluenza amongst people who 
have attended Royalty Ballad con 
corts in 1918 than amongst all the 
troops who served on the Palestine 


Front sinee 1916? Mr. Susie challenged | 


that there have been more cases | 


’ Examined by Sir Leonardo Spag 


among monkeys employed in the 


hundred and eighty years, asked | 


Mr. Jebb to produce his statistics, and | 


it was arranged, at the suggestion of 
tho President, that Mr. Jebb should 
be given facilities to proceed to Jericho 
and collect them, 

After the luncheon interval Mr. Cyxil 
Blunt vead a report, whieh he had pre 
pared at the request of the Commission, 
on the Nationalisation of the l’olk-song 
Industry. He said that it was a 
scandalous paradox that this natural 
and obvious reform had hitherto been 
successfully resisted by unscrupulous 
individualistic action, Holk-tunes were 








the product of and belonged to the | 
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People, but they bad been seized, ex-| played the trombone yourself ?—No, ATMEL c ; vid 
ploited and perverted by composers, Wl nor the lyre either. , THE ¢ ONQI KRING CELT | 
should be foreed to refund the profit Vr. (iladney debb, Are you prepared Mr. Rouenr O' Lovawnan, writing in 7he | 
they had derived from theirrobbery. The} to deny that the strain on the nerves Times of May Qnd, observes, “The Celt i 
conservation of our national musical fof players in Jazz-bands, especially Ss seem — meer SE 8 
resources should be jealously guarded }drum is greate than that endured by m : - : 
and the collection, notation and har- | soldiers in the front-line tronches during I'ue Sassonach, stodgy and prosy, | 
inonisation of these tunes carried on}an intonse bombardment ?——As a rule] ,, Lacks any distinguishing mark ; 
unde: rigorous State supervision, Ati 1 an prepare d to deny at sight any he Bemite has merely been rene J 
the same time the State might issue] statement for which you are respansible, |, Hught back to the days of the Ar Ki | i 
| licences for the symphonic use of folk but 1 coneede you the big drum, Phe ‘Teuton proclaims himself ede | i 
tunes, the protits from the sale of these | Sir Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne, Are And points to his family tree ; t 
liconces to be devoted to the main ;you u Vare th t. ov ny to protiteering But the Celt by tattooed - his cradle i 
tenance of village festivals, at which|in the cloth trade, organ-grinders have With “ rin the Free i 
only genuine folk-musie should be per |been unable to provide their Simian] Some races inherit a stigma, ( 
formed by the oldest inhabitant |: intants with proper habiliments dur And some find a spur in the {} 
Asked by Sir Mark Holloway what he|ing the recent inclement weather ? nat t 
| tneant by genuine folk-music, Mr. Blunt \pes are ape though clothed in scar- Bul lreland’s ancestral enigma | } 
said, “Tunes of which it is impossible | let or broadeloth, I have not noticed Ilas now been unravelled at last 
to assign the authorship to a known | any habbiness of late in the garb of] For the Celt, the original Gaidel, 
com poser,’ | those with whom I am acquainted. Apart from his proud pedigree, 
Mr. Kilerankie Fox, who was the} The Commission broke up at a late] Jg always tattooed in his cradle 
next witness, was subjected to a very Ih u At; the next meeting evidence With “Erin the Free.” 
searching examination by Mr. Moody! will be taken on the subject of the 
MacTear, Mr. Gladney Jebb and Si | housing of mu sical seals and the alleged The actual process of branding 
Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne. profiteering of dealers in burnt cork at I dare not attempt to describe 
Mr. Moody Mac'Tear. Are you aware | the expense of players in Jazz-bands. Some themes are too high and out- | 
that brass instrument players are habitu —E standing j 
ally sweated in orchestras and band VOR SALE, For bards of the doggerel tribe ; 
t depends on what you mean. I ce a eenatits Rane. But patriot minstrels will ladle 
tainly admit that their activities often Lately overhauled." Out lauds on the parents who —_— | 
conduce to profuse perspiration. Cape Tinies That tho Celt is tattooed in his cradle | 
Mr. Moody MacTear. Have you ever | Inhuman, we call it. With “ Erin the Free. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“JupiTn.” 

Tuat Mr. Annoup Bennett was actu- 
_ ated by the very highest motives when 
_ he set out to edit the Apocryphal Serip- 
| tures for stage purposes, nobody would 
dream of doubting. It is the more un- 
| fortunate that by making the rest of 
| the play very dull he should havethrown 
| into relief certain features in the story 
of Judith which the original author had 
preferred to treat with a commendable 
reticence. . 

It will be recalled that in the ancient 
version Holofernes made a feast for 
Judith “and drank much more wine 
than he bad drunk at any time in one 
day since he was born;” that he then 
lay down on his bed in a state of stupor, 
and that Judith, taking advantage of 
his torpid condition, “approached ” and 
cut off his head at her leisure with his 
own “ fauchion.” The decency of this 
arrangement is easily apparent; it ob- 
viated the necessity for wanton allure- 
mentsonthe part of Judith and amorous 
advances on the side of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Incidentally it is more reason- 
able to assume that so virile a warrior 
would yield to nothing short of intoxi- 
cation than that he would be persuaded, 
while still remaining sober, to take a 
brief rest (on the ground of temporary 
indisposition) and so go like a lamb to 
the slaughter, as he does in the play. 

Todo Miss Lintan McCartny justice, 
she went through a scene embarrassing 
alike to actors and audience with as 
much dignity and aloofness as the situ- 
ation admitted. In a previous scene 
there had been one rather gratuitous 
aonigen which we might perhaps have 
een spared ; but, for the rest, from the 
moment when she first entered, a noble 
figure in her robes of widowhood, veiling 
all but the oval of her face, pale and 
passionless, she played with a fine 
restraint, giving us confidence in her 
reserve of strength and never onceallow- 
ing her high purpose to be forgotten. 

It was not her fault if, in the night 
scene, amid a generous exposure of 
physical facts, we missed the less palp- 
able atmosphere of impending doom. 
Certainly the Holofernes of Mr. CLaupr 
Kina never for a moment suggested it. 
I admit that I had not hitherto seen an 
Assyrian officer making love on the edge 
of his grave and so had no exact pre- 
cedent to go by, but this officer, with 
his face far too well groomed for the con- 
clusion of a heavy banquet, and those 
rather anemic and perfunctory ges- 
tures of endearment, which had no- 
thing to do with the sombre forces of 
elemental passion, gave no hint of the 
sinister workings of Fate. 

This lack of atmosphere pervaded 





G.H.Q. Apart from Miss McCarrny, 
Mr. THesiger, whose performance as 
Bagoas must have astonished those 
who only knew him on the stage as a 
frivolous flaneur, was the sole charac- 
ter who conveyed any sense of the 
general uncanniness of things. 

Mr. Arnotp Benxert’s own novel- 
ties—the very rapid fraternization of 
Judith’s little Cockney maid with the 
enemy; her own inexplicable love-at- 
first-sight for an Ammonite pervert; 
the laborious pretentiousness of Ozias, 
the Governor of Bethulia; the tedious 
garrulity of the oldest inhabitant, and 
the topical reference, in the manner of 





MANUAL EXERCISE. 


Bagoas (Mr. TuESIGER). “CANST DO THIS 
WITH THY HANDS, WOMAN?” 

Judith (Miss Littwam McCarrny). “Nay, 
MIGHTINESS, THY SLAVE CAN DO NO BETTER 
THAN THIS POOR TRICK." 


pantomime, tothe Warof 1914-1918 a.p. 
—these offered no great improvement 
on the original narrative. On the other 
hand his neglect to show us the head of 
Holofernes, which constitutes so dra- 
matic a property in the Book of Judith, 
was a noticeable omission. But per- 
haps he was well-advised to leave it out, 
for I thought I detected the significant 
presence of Mr. Briuina in the stalls. 
I ought perhaps to add that there 
was a Messenger whose refinement of 
speech greatly struck me. He said 
that he came from Jerusalem, but he 
sounded as if he came from Balliol. 
0.58. 


“A party of police have been stationed in 
and around the premises, and to-day their 
number were augmented by a party of 
Scottish Horse Marines."—Cork Paper. 


We are glad to see this historic unit 














bobbing up again. 





N 


C.K.S. AND U.S.A, 


THE news that our own and only 
C. K. 8.—the “Great Clem of Litera- 
ture,” and the ‘* Wee Cham of Litera- 
ture,” as he is alternatively and affec- 
tionately known to the members of 
the Johnson Clubh—was on his way to 
America aroused the liveliest excitement 
among our fellow-war-winners, and pre- 


paratious on a grand scale were made for 
his reception. The statue of Liberty was | 
transformed to resenble Mnemosyne | 


(pronounced more or less to rhyme with 
limousine), the mother of the Muses, 
and a bodyguard of poets, novelists, 











writers, journalists and brainy boys | 


generally was drawn up on the quay. 

As soon as the new Columbus was | 
through the Customs these formed a 
procession and escorted him to his 
hotel, where a private suite had been 
engaged, with hot and cold ink laid on. 

At a banquet given by the Highbrow | 
Club in theevening the illustrious visitor 
was the principal guest. As a pretty 
compliment the floral decorations were 
all of shamrock, and everything in the 
menu was Spherical, or nearly so, be 
ginning with radishes and passing on 
to rissoles, dumplings, potatoes and 
globe artichokes, plum pudding and 
tapioca. Humorous allusions to the | 
Eastern and Western Clemi-spheres 
were of constant occurrence. 

In response to the toast of “ Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern,” coupled | 
with the name of its most vigilant | 
champion, Mr. Suorrer said that he 
was indeed happy to be on soil hallowed 
by association with so many writers of 
merit. To name them would be in- 
vidious, but he might say that he had 
enjoyed the pleasure of intimate cor 
respondence with a large number of 
them, all of whom had testified to the 
value which they set upon his friend- 
ship. Although he looked upon him- 





self as the least of men (cries of “ No, 
no”), yet he should always be proud 
to remember that some of his criticisms 
had not fallen on stony ground. (Loud 
cheers.) He had in his pocket friendly 
letters from men whose eminence would 
electrify his hearers, (Sensation.) He 
would not read them (moans of despair) 
because that would be to break the seal 
of secrecy. (Loud cheers and singing 
“ For he’s a jolly Shortfellow.’’) 

Mr. Suorter’s main purpose is to 
meet the best American minds in 
friendly intercourse and thus to pro- 
mote Britannico-Columbian amity and 
an even freer interchange of ideas 
than the theatre nowensures. To this 
end he has visited or will visit every 
place of importance, including the 
Bowery, China Town, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, the Yosemite Valley, Niagara, 
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Tuxedo, Chicago, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Bunker's Hill, Milwaukee, Chautauqua, 
the Clover Club, Greenwich Village and 
Troy. 

Mr. Suorter’s visit to America is 
otherwise a purely private one. More 
Trish than the Irish though he is known 
to be, he has for the moment sheathed 
his shillelagh. None the less, the con 
dition of Ireland being so critical, he 
hopes to address a few meetings on the 
aspirations of his adopted country. 

Although the tour 1s of this private 
character, Mr. SHorter is not unpre 
pared to record his opinions as they 
occur to him or to continue to nourish 
his mind on the latest productions of 
the human intellect. His travelling 
entourage comprises a brace of highly- 
trained typists, a librarian, the Keeper 
of the Paper-knife and a faithful steno- 
grapher known as “ Boswell,” who is 
pledged to miss none of the Master's 
dicta. During the voyage Mr. Suorter 
had the services of a special Marconi 
operator, so that he might receive half- 
hourly bulletins as to the state of the 
publishing world, contents of the literary 
papers, deaths of editors and fellow- 
critics, new knighthoods and so forth. 
The Atlantic, on the whole, did not dis- 
please him. 

Details of the tour which have already 
reached home indicate that its success 
is profound. 

At Boston Mr. SHorter, although 
his visit was brief, found time to delivei 











his famous causerie, ‘‘Men of Letters 
Whom I have Influenced,” with special 
reference to GkEorGE MEREDITH. 

At Waterbury (which there is some 
possibility of renaming Shorterbury) 
the great critic was made the recipient 
of an address of welcome and a watch. 

At Pittsburg the freedom of the 
Carnegie Libraries all over the world 
was conferred upon him by the famous 
lron-master, 

At Haworth (Minn.) Mr. Srorrer 
presented the postmaster with an auto 
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graphed copy of his magnum opus on the 
Bronvés. 

At Salt Lake City he enchanted 

the Mormon Elders by anecdotes of| 
THACKERAY’S relations with their name 
sake, the London publisher. 
; At Peoria (Ill.) he kept his audience 
in roars by recounting the good sayings 
of his critical confrére, Sir W1LLi1AM 
Ropertson NIcoun. 

At Philadelphia a very old man, who 
claimed to be a younger brother of 
Mr. Rochester (in Jane Hyvre), publicly | 
embraced the illustrious visitor and| 
borrowed two dollars. 

The rumour that Mr. SHorrer is to | 
be appointed as our Ambassador in| 
Washington must not be too lightly 
dismissed. America often sends us | 
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WITHIN THE LAW? 








man of letters—LoweE.t, for example, 
and Hay. Why should we not return 
the compliment? It would be a better 
appointment than many that could be 
named, 

The fact cannot be concealed that at 


lhome the absence of Mr. SHorrer in 


America is seriously felt. Fleet Street 
years a bereaved air and Dublin is con- 
scious of a poignant loss. As for our 
authors, they are in a state of dismay ; 
some, it is true, like mice when the cat 
is away, are taking liberties, but most 
are paraly ed by the knowledge that the 
watchful eve is not there, the hand, so 
instant to blame or praise, is resting. 
Iiven publishers, normally an insensi- 
tive race, are shaken, and books that 
were to have been issued have been 
held back. For what is the use of 
bringing out new books if C. K. 8. is 
not here to pass definitive comments 
upon them before their ink is dry? 





England's loss is, however, America's 
gain. A new cocktail has been named 
after him. 








The Peace Treaty. 

What really impressed the Germans 
most of all with the power of the Big 
Four was the third clause of Section 3, 
as given in the Press: 

“Terr Bank or THE RHINE. 
». . Germany must not maintain or con- 


struct any fortifications less than fifty kilo- 
métres to the Kast of the Rhine.” 


Even Wi.neto himself never succeeded 
in reversing the course of this famous 
river. : y 

“The fifth issue of The Indian Year Book 
is issued a little later than the earlier editions, 
For this the Editor would ask immunity.” 

Preface to“ Uhe Indian Year Book.” 

Granted. Mr, Punch invariably adopts 
the same order of procedure in regard 
to his own publications, 
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' merciless war against sham admiration in literature, hap- 
| pened one day to hear me quote that tremendous fellow, 


| Mr. Payy remarked sharply :-— 
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MORE ALLEVIATIONS. 


Tax late James Payn, who, as is well known, waged a 


SisRANDUS SCHAFNABURGENSIS. The particular lines I mean 
are those in which he says :— 
“Then I wert indoors, brought out a loaf, 
Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis ; 
Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais.” 





“Tt would cost him some trouble to find one. I've 


‘never found a jolly chapter of Rapetais in my life, and 


| what's more I mean to say so some day and watch the) 


| quotations without fastidious regard for their accuracy. 


| a constant devotee of Don Quixote and his Sancho, but it 
| is conceivable that there are people who have no liking for 


| Paradise Lost? Did any woman, except perhaps Grorar 
| Extot, ever read it throughout unless under scholastic 


of rhyme, brought Rasexats into his lines :— 


faces.” 

Well, Mr. Payn believed in stating his own views truth- 
fully. No doubt the necessity of finding a rhyme for 
“Chablis” had something to do with the appearance of 
RapeLAis’ name at the end of that line. But that cannot 
have been the reason why Pop, being under no compulsion 


“O thou! whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff or Gulliver ! 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy-chair.” 
I don’t much care whether I have quoted correctly or not. 
I suggested last week in these columns that one might be 
allowed, as a compensation for advancing years, fo use one’s 


On consideration I don’t see why this liberty should not be 
even further extended. I can see (“in my mind's eye, | 
Horatio”) whole masterpieces coming within its scope and 
yielding with a sufficiently bad grace to a courageous can- 
dour like James Payn’s. Why should Don Quizote, for in- 
stance, tyrannise over us? He has had a good innings, in 
the course of which, it is only fair to acknowledge, he has | 
been enormously helped by his henchman, Sancho Panza, | 
a fellow of infinite wit, no doubt. There are however 
readers who set up these two as idols and would compel us 
to kneel to them, especially when Sancho receives the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Barataria. I acknowledge I am 


them. Let such, if they are old enough, proclaim it, as 
James Payn did his opinion about Rapetais’ fur. 

I should like to bring certain long poems of universal 
renown within the scope of my principle. What about 


compulsion ? I doubt it; her sense of humour would not 
allow her to. Take, for instance, the following lines, de- 
scribing the simple amusements of our first parents :— 
‘‘ About them frisking played | 
All beasts of the earth since wild, and of al! chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambolled before them; the unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis.’’ 
Now, if anybody does not like Mivton’s fun, why, in the 
name of a “lithe proboscis,” should he not say so—in his 
mature middle-age ? 











“ There is a shamelessness among many in both high and low life 
that calls for vehement protest. The question with many seems to be 
how near they can come to the verge of decency without falling 
over.”"—Ashore and Afloat. 


We have noticed a few who have had quite a narrow 





escape. 


WAY OUT. 
(Thoughts on leaving the Crystal Palace.) 
A Bricapier or two beside the portal 
To cry to me with anguish half disguised, 
‘* Hail and farewell, O brother! pomp is mortal ’— 
Something, I fancied, something of this sort ‘ll 
Happen to me when I’m demobilised. 


That was an error. Not a drum was sounded ; 
No personage, no panoply, no pep; 

Only a single private who expounded 

My pathway out, and I went forth dumbfounded ; 
Merely remembering to mind the step. | 


Nothing spectacular and nothing solemn ; 

No company of men that I might drill, 
And either tick ‘em off or else extol ‘em 

And give ’em “ Facing left, advance in column,” 

And leave ‘em marching, marching onwards till 

! 





They butted into something. Never a blooming 
Ultimate kit-inspection as I passed, 
Nor sound of Sergeant-majors’ voices booming, 
Nor weary stance while aides-de-camp were fuming, | 
Not even a practice fire-drill at the last. 


And that’s the end. To-morrow I'll awaken 
To meet a world of doubtfulness and gloom, 
By orders and by Adjutants forsaken, | 
And none to tell what action should be taken, 
If any, through what channels, and by whom. 


But dreams remain amidst the new disaster : 
There shall be visions when the firelight burns 

Squads of recruits for ever doubling faster, 

Fresh clothing-issues from the Quartermaster 
And audit boards and absentee returns. 


[ shall forget awhile civilian fashions 
And watch the P.T. merchants on the square, 
And polish tins and soothe the Colonel's passions, 
And mount the guard and go and see the rations 
And bid departed days be “as you were.” 
And souvenirs! I know there are a number 
Who stuff their homes with memories of dread ; 
The ancient hat-stand in the hall encumber 
With Pickelhaubes and delight to slumber 
With heaps of nasty nose-caps round their bed. 


Not I, the bard. When delicately suited 
I move again amid the mufti swarms, 

Since trophies from the Front may be disputed, 

I'll flaunt the only spoils that I have looted, 
My little library of Army forms. 


Evor. 





** Rantzau’s Insolent Act.” 

Under this heading The Daily Mail states that before | 
entering the Trianon Palace Hotel to meet the Allies, Count 
Broexporrr-Rantzau took “a last deliberate puff at his 
cigarette,” and “dropped it on the steps, in the middle of 
a group of Allied officials.” We understand that our con- 
temporary feels that it would have been more in keeping 
with Germany's political and economic position had the 
Count humbly extinguished the cigarette and placed it in 
his waistcoat-pocket for future use. 

“ Spitable offices will be placed at the disposal of the German Peace 
delegates.”— Evening Paper. 
It is the truest hospitality to make provision for your guests’ 
peculiarities. 
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First R ler I SAY, WHAT STUNT IS THIS? A BIRTHDAY OR SOMETHING?” 
Second ditto. **‘ DUNNO; FANCY IT'S SOMEBODY'S RAG.” 
First ditt SHOULDN'T ONE SAY ‘CHEERIO’ TO THE BLIGHTER?”’ 








: > \ mon folk could have known her for in the first glance? 
Mr, Punch’s Siagf of Learned Clerks.) |To sum up, I should call The Chartered Adventurer ad- 
The Chartered Adventurer (QSKEFFINGTON) is what AGNEs| mirable for almost anyone else’s writing, but just a little 
and Ecerron Caste rather pleasantly call their latest hero, below the best Castilian standard. 


(B 


' 


Terence O'Flaherty, impecunious gentleman of fortune, | 

lover and general exponent of the picturesque arts of} Zhe Pagan (MrernvuEN) certainly deserves to be called 
romance. Ina special sense indeed, since you have him/|one of the uncommon stories. Whether it will be a popular 
not only adventuring for fame and fortune, but, as a by-| success is of course a different matter. At least it confirms 
product, turning his exploits into material for a worked-|my previous suspicion, that Mr. Coartes INGx is a novelist 
out early-Victorian novelist, whose “ghost” he had, in a| who takes his art seriously and is not afraid of originality. 
more than usually impecunious moment, consented to be-| The moral of his tale, which perhaps hardly needs much 


/manner of singular modesty, is really—well, what com- | 


come. I found this same unfortunate author, gravelled for | enforcing to-day, is—don’t be too much impressed with the | 


lack of sensational matter, at once the most entertaining |idea of the superman, and especially don't try to go one 
and original figure in the book, whose course is, to tell the| better. That was the attempt that broke up the happy 
truth, marked otherwise by no very conspicuous freshness. | home where John Witherson had lived with his wife, his 
The particular adventure to which O'/ ty and his | infant son and his mother and sister-in-law (too many ; but 
companion, Lord Marlowe, are here devoted, is concerned|that is beside the point). John had been a_ school- 
with the intrigues of Madame la duchesse pe Berri on} master, old style, teaching in the ancient faiths, muscular 
behalf of her son, as de jure King of France, under the title | Christianity, play-the-game, sportsmanship and the rest. 
of Charles X. They provide an environment singularly apt| But about half-way through the War the apparent invinei- 
for such affairs: the “wild venture” and the abortive, | bility of brutal foree began to rattle John’s nerves. It rattled 


ty 


forgotten rising in which it culminated give colour to a|them so much that he eventually sold his school, moved | 


wultitude of dashing exploits. ; 
these follow what might be called common form, showing| set up, in partnership with two others of like mind, as in 


the two young men exposed to a suflicieney of danger | structor of youth, after the jungle law of ruthless efficiency. 





and exhibiting that blend of folly and ry expected | Not content with this, be proposed also to turn the infant 
of their situation. As to the former qt y, when, I] Witherson into a prospective superman by giving him toy- 


wonder, will heroes of romantic fiction learn that the} ti 


“pretty -youth,” with flashing eyes contradicted by a| Whereat the mother, finding her protests disregarded, dried 


| 
' 
at 
the } SiS 


themselves, however,| his household, including the in-laws, to Suburbia, and | 


"> 


vers and brief lectures on the rewards of frightfulness. | 
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her eyes and set herself to fill the poor child's infrequent 
leisure with anti-toxin injections of the higher morality as 
conveyed in the poetry of Tennyson. You now take my 
meaning when I speak of Mr. IncE as ofr single- 
minded to brave some danger of unintentional humour. 
Really my sketch has done less than justice to a story that 
will hold your interest, if only for the sincerity with which 
it is handled; for myself I was first impatient, then deri- 
sive, finally curious to know how it was going to end. I 
rather think this sounds like a victory for Mr. INGE. 


It will add a new terror to the Peace if everybody who 
has done A Year of Public Life (Constante) in or about 





deals with German revolutionary machinations in the Orient, 
It fails because it moves too rapidly and covers far too much 
ground, The writer has neither the gift nor the general 
information necessary for this class of adventurous fiction. 
Her genius lies in her power of reproducing the atmosphere 
of crime and intrigue; but her Orient and her Orientals seem 
to have lost their hold on the reader’simagination. And I 
venture to remind her that it is fatal in this kind of story to 
replace known facts by unnecessary fiction ; for example, to 
speak, as she does, of a German warship in the Indian Ocean 
as the Bliicher, when all the world knows that that particular 
vessel was elsewhere. It will be easily understood that 
she gives us a hero who wins his heart's desire, and numer- 





Whitehall is. to make a 
hook about it. Not that 
Mrs. C, S. Pee does not 
deserve well of her country. 
She is evidently a capable 
person and hustled about 
the country for the Ministry 
of Food to some purpose 
before the days of compul- 
sory rationing. Her general 
idea seems to be that simple 
folk are tremendously in- 
terested in the most trivial 
and indirect details of im- 
portant folk. So she will 
tell you how Sir Henry 
Rew and Mr. Unick Win- 
rour were fond of tea (Sir 
Henry liked a bun as well); 
how Mr. Kennepy JonEs 
once lent her his car; how 
Lord Devonport, asked if 
biscuits were included in 
| the voluntary cereal ration, 
said firmly, “Yes, they 
are”; how the chauffeur 
suddenly put on the brake 
and she bumped into “ poor 
M. Farpripes”; how she 
“visited Bath twice and 
bought a guide-book,” in- 
formation from which she 
retails; how secretaries of 
Ministers came out to say 
that Ministers would see 
her in a few moments; and 
how, beyond and above all, 
the Queen, when she in- 
spected Westminster Bridge 


Urchin (contemptuously). “Hun! 
Neighbour. “WELL, YER DIDN'T 8’POSE SHE'D LEAVE IT HANGIN’ 
AHT OVERNIGHT UNLESS YOUR FARVER WAS IN PRISON, DID YER?” 








~—— ous plotters of various na- 
tionalities who are all safely 
foiled, the entire romance 
being conducted with a 
ladylike absence of the 
bloodshed that usually ac- 


companies this class of 
fiction. That is its best 
recommendation. 


The fact that The Pearl 
(BLACKWELL) is described 
in its sub-title as “ A Story 
of School and Oxford Life,” 
may perhaps somewhat 
mislead you. Let me there- 
fore hasten to explain that 
the school is for girls, and 
the Oxford life is that en- 
joyed by wearers of what- 
ever may be the modern 
substitute for skirts. Not 
too immediately modern in- 
deed, as the events fall 
within the period of the 
South African war, a fact 
that will, of course, much 
increase their appeal for 
those whose Oxford me- 
mories belong to the same 
epoch. But it is naturally 
a book difficult for the male 
reviewer to appraise with 
exactitude. All 1 can say, 
being unconversant with 
the domestic politics of a 
ladies’ college, is that I 
should imagine Miss WINI- 
FRED TAyLor to have given 





YER MOTHER TAKES IN WASHIN’!" 








kitchen, asked of a certain substance, “ What's that?" and 
Princess Mary at once replied, ‘“‘ Maize” (just like that). 
This kind of aneedote, by the way, which our long-suffering 
Royal Family has to endure in the Press might very well be 
made actionable under a new /ése-majesté law. There are 
better things than this in the book, but on balance I don't 
really think it establishes a fair case for existence. The most 
interesting thing in it is a detailed account of the canteen 
systems at the Renault and Citroén works near Paris. 
There is a great falling off in quality as between The 
Pointing Man and the anonymous authoress’s latest effort, 
| The Man Who Tried Everything (Hutcutison), a fact which 
may be partly accounted for by the brief time elapsing 
between its appearance and that of its immediate fore- 
_ runner, The Man from Trinidad. Her new book is a war 
| Spy story—an exacting form of fiction in any event—and 





a remarkably true picture of existence therein; its mixture 
of academic ambition, sentiment, religious fervour and party 
spirit seems (as was to be expected) pretty much as we 
knew it in the masculine camp. The chief point of differ- 
ence appears to be that Miss Tayror's heroine, Janet, and 
her friends (all pleasantly individual) are naturally thrown 
a good deal more upon themselves than is the case with 
their more fortunate brothers. I have no doubt of the 
book's success. 
will of course buy it; while in that other Oxford, now so 
happily re-awakening, I can fancy it being read with all 
the curiosity that naturally attaches to revelations of the 
unknown land. 








From a report of the Cippenham inquiry :— 


** Witness: ‘Oh,I havea hide like a rhinorocerus.' "—Evening Paper. | 


This pachyderm is new to us. 
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Girl-graduates, past, present and to come, | 
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| it never seems to be in 
sea 


} restaurants 
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“WE thought it was to be a Peace 
Conference,” remarks the Berline 
Tageblatt sadly. Instead of which it 
| turned out to be another Diet of Worn 

+ 

“Wanted a Dock Examiner,” 

technical paper advertisement, 








ids. 


Says a 


Now i 


PUNC oH, OR 





f | flat 


they had only wante xd a Duke examiner | 


we have the very man in mind. 
* * 


Several correspondents have written 
to The Daily Express asking whether 


it is not unlucky to be married on a | 


Friday. Our own experience is that it 
doesn't make much difference lich 
day it is. 


wi 


o 


We learn on good authority that an 
airman recently flew ~~ 
from Newfoundland to 
the English coast, but 
immediately returned 
considered that 


as he 
the weather was un- 
favourable for landing. 
As the whole affair 


appears to have been 
hushed up it is thought 
that he wasof American 
nationality. 


«“ \ seasonable dish,’ 
Household Hints, 
“is crab gratis.” 
We can only say that 
in our own experience 


SAYS 
au 


S at the smartest 


n 





. AS 
(An American Army 


doctor has discovered that sea-sickness 
This confirn 


S 


originates in the ears. 





| 


the old theory that persons who sleep | 


with both ears pressed against the 
pillow ure never sea-sick. 
* 
Presents given prior toengageme! ts, 


says Judge Curr, are in the nature of | 


recovered. Once 
different 


bait and cannot be 
the angler is safely hooked 
situation arises, 

k 
i. 


een ¢ 


l am confident,” writes “J. zy 

The Daily Mail, “that ninet ut 

of twenty men do not know what they 
do on being bitten by a mad 
The common practice of trying 
bite the dog back is admittedly in 


should 


d og. / 





adequate, “— 
The London County Council have 
| decided not to remove the marks 


| 


damage done by aircraft to the base of 


Cleopatra's Needle. It seems that they 
have also had to refuse the re juest of | 


| Some curio-hunters who asked if they 


reported that 


Ito he preached to about. 
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leniailal have the 


mentos 


indentations as me- 


x * 
* 


Owing to the inflated price of silver, 
a contemporary points out, the shilling 
now cont uins only ten-pence half-penny 
worth of silver. More important how- 
s the fact that, owing to the in- 
dairymen, it only con- 


ever 1 


t , e 
ed cheek ol 





violence "’ has caused much annoyance, 
and the famous police chief is to be 
asked to receive a deputation of London a ! 
burglars to discuss the point. page dh 


Under no circumstances, says a 
medical leaflet, should flies be allowed 
in the house. If they knock at the 
front-door and then rush past you, send 














tains three pennyworth of milk. fora policeman. , , nb 
* | Ti 
* Singing,” says Dr. Henry Cowarp, A Streatham resident is offering a au i 
“is a valuable preventive against in-| reward of ten shillings for the return of | rf i 
fluenza.”’ It is also known that certain|a “ginger” cat which has been lost i 
streptococci have an intense dislike to] As the owner has shown no other a. 
the trombone. ‘ traces of the effect of the hot weather 
* the authorities have decided not to H 
pene parishioners of All Saints’} pursue the case. i 
Church, South Acton, are invited by 1 
the ¢ res gy to say what they would like! Things are coming to a pretty pass in i 
=v Ireland. Just because xan 
ls man attempted to him a 
; murder somebody in Li 1 
County Armagh the “ 
police have threatened 1 
to arrest him. me: 
An ex-special con ie a 
stable, relating his ex te 

| periences in a weekly : i 
; magazine, mentions af 
ithat he once found a ‘ 
perfectly good alarum- ih 
clock on the doorstep | 
of a neighbour's house are 
Further  investigatiot ‘ : 
| would, no doubt, have th 
lresulted in the dis mi i 
O28: Chane covery of the milk-jug if } 
— |onthe bedroom mantel ee! th 

piece. a’ bits | 

t babel of advi Look *eRE—CHUCK IT! I GOT DEMORILISED His 

INESS 

































* A young man should 





The little 
te tl he would like « 
on ¢ e@ proper way to cia 


its is still hopeful. 


boy who w at 


+} 
n t 


S| 
seri 


whi 


It appears that a Wallasey licensee, 
in order to satisfy his customers, sent 


a sample of Government al le to be ana- 
We understand that the analyst 
there was nothing in it. 


lysed. 


* 
* . 

I don’t go to the pictures,” says 
Mr. H. G. Wetts. It is not clear 
whether the Academy or the cinema 1s 
meant, but it shows that the famous 
novelist is, altel all, only human, like 
so many ol us, 

As a result of high prices, says The 
Da ly Express, ladies may now be seen 
1t Longehamps without stockings. We 


of “er noticed similar signs of the high 


of ladies’ dresses in this country. 


price 
Sir NevitLte Macreapy's statement 
that “ burglars »-day often resort to 
















; at 
| kiss a girl on either the left or the right Bi | 
1 | cheek,” s says a writer on hygiene in a | ie? 

weekly paper. As the option of eithe } i i 
cheek is given, many young men will ; 4 if 
no doubt hesitate between the two. bik |B 
hi hs 

An evening paper reports that a live yy 
shell was found “laying” in an open i | 
field near Southend. This seems a sure | ey 
sign that the nesting-season is now in | Tow | 


full swing, and it seems a pity that we | ‘| 
did not think of this method of shell- Mise 
production during the War. 





“No honest German,’ says Hen Wis be 
SCHEIDEMANN, ‘* can possibly sign the se 
Peace Treaty.’ The best plan, perhaps, iit 
would be to call for volunteers and take ih 


the risk as to qualification. 











From a recent law-report : 
“Tsay ‘Civis Britannicus Sam 
Evening Pape: 
It is proposed, we understand, to adopt 
this as the motto of the Anglo-Americat 


Union. 
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BREST—BUCHAREST—VERSAILLES. 


On, those were palmy days at Brest! 
You had no sort of scruples then ; 
You knelt at ease on Russia’s chest, 
Dipped in her blood your iron pen, 
Dictated terms the most abhorrent 
And made her sign her own death- 
warrant. 


At Bucharest ‘twas much the same: 
You had Roumania under heel ; 
No pity here nor generous shame, 
But just the argument of steel, 
The logic of the butcher's knife— 
And so she signed away her life. 


These object-lessons learnt by rote, 
As once we learnt your poison-gas, 
Your pupils now are shocked to note 
How Teuton wits, a little crass, 
Mistake for rude assault and battery 
Our imitation’s feeble flattery. 


We could not copy, line for line, 

The perfect models made by you ; 
Yet the ideals they enshrine 

We dimly strove to keep in view, 
Trying to draft, with broad effect, 
The kind of Peace that you'd expect. 


Our efforts miss the cultured touch 
By which we saw your own inspired ; 
Chey leave—beside the model—much, 
Oh very much to be desired ; 
We've no excuse except to say 
We were not built the German way. 


But why these wails and tears and 
whines ? 
[ must assume that they are bluff, 
That, as compared with your designs, 
You find our terms are easy stuff, 


| And, with your tongue against your 


cheek, 
You'll sign the lot within a week. 
pe Se wae,  % E 


THE BEETLE OF BUDA-PESTH. 

An Unrecorpep Episopr oF THE 

Great War. 

Tne War being now practically at 
an end and Austria-Hungary irrevoc- 
ably broken up, I am able to recount 
an adventure, in which I was involved, 
that occurred at Buda-Pesth in the 
second week of August, 1914. 

Seated at a café on the famous Franz- 
Josef Quai, I was sipping coffee, after an 
excellent lunch, with Frederick, whose 





| surname I will not mention in case I 
get into trouble for relating the inci- 


dent before Peace is actually signed. 
The sun shone joyously down upon the 
kaleidoscope of gaily dressed people 
promenading by the cool waters of the 
Danube, and we sat engrossed—I in 
the charm of the scene, and Frederick 
in that of individual beauties who 
passed to and fro. 

Suddenly I noticed that he was star- 





ing intently upon the ground a few 
yards in front of him. I asked him 
what was the matter. 

« Perceive,” he replied in a very 
serious tone, “a small beetle of the order 
of Coleoptera making its way across 
the pavement ?” 

“TI do perceive it,’ I replied; ‘ but 
what about it?” 

‘Does it not occur to you,” he con- 
tinued, “that it is a very remarkable 
thing that that beetle should have al- 
ready travelled six feet across the most 
crowded promenade in Buda-Pesth 
without having been trodden on?” 

Being used to Frederick I do not 
take him too seriously and made no 
reply, intending to brush the incident 
aside, but I found my gaze continually 
returning to Coleopteron, conscious of 
that peculiar fascination which attracts 
one to impending tragedy. lt was 
evident that he had just left the café 
and was hurrying across the promenade 
to catch the little steamer which was 
due to leave in ten minutes for Ofen. 
It was also evident to any thinking 
individual that there must be some 
extraordinarily urgent reason for his 
wishing to catch the boat which justi- 
fied him in taking the awful risks which 
he was incurring. The position was 
full of human interest and [ became as 
intrigued as Frederick. 

It seemed that Coleopteron was under 
some divine protection which enabled 
him to elude so large a crowd. One 
lady stepped right on him, but appar- 
ently, by a piece of brilliant footwork, 
he managed to get in the arch between 


the sole and the heel and so survive. | 


Another promenader brushed him with 
his boot and knocked him over, but 
he doggedly continued on his way. 

I was conscious of a greatly acceler- 
ated heating of my heart and noticed 
that Frederick was perspiring freely. 

Half-way across the twenty-foot pave 
ment Coleopteron was sniffed at by a 
dog and our hearts stopped beating, but 
again he was saved by the fact that the 
dog was on a chain and just hadn't time 
to eat him before he was dragged alter 
his mistress. 

I noticed now that Frederick's eyes 
were protruding from his head and that 
he was muttering to himself. I too 
felt the strain telling upon me. A shrill 
whistle from the little steamer warning 
passengers to hurry up was immediately 
responded to by Coleopteron, who in- 
creased his speed to the utmost, when 
suddenly Frederick’s trembling hand 
caught mine. 

“ Look!” he said, and, following his 
gaze, I saw approaching twelve gen- 
darmes. We did not speak; we did not 
need to invite each other’s views; our 
minds had but a single thought — 


Coleopteron could not possibly escape 
twenty-four Hungarian Government 
boots. 

On scurried our little friend and on 
came the gendarmes. I was conscious 
of a feeling of physical sickness, and 
Frederick groaned aloud. As the dread- 
ful moment of contact approached we 
shut our eyes tight and each gripped 
the other's hand. How long we re. 
mained like this I cannot tell, for we 
were both afraid to look and see the 
tiny smudge on the pavement indicat- 
ing a hero's end; but eventually, by 
mutual arrangement, we opened our 
eyes, and then we saw—not a smudge, 
but Coleopteron still advancing quite 
unconcerned, It was a miracle. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” cried 
Frederick, to the amazement of those 
sitting about us outside the café, “I 
shall go mad!” and, leaping up from his 
seat, he rushed across the promenade 
and, taking from his pocket a picture- 
postcard of some Hungarian beauty, he 
coaxed Coleopteron to walk on to it, 
then bore him triumphantly back and | 
deposited him upon the leaf of a palm 
which overhung our table. 

Shortly afterwards the little steamer | 
whistled again and left the quay. 

Frederick remained silent for some 
time as befits a man who has saved a | 
life, and then arose to have a look at | 





self better known to the little hero; | 
but to his pained surprise Coleopteron | 
was not to be found. All over that 





palm he searched in vain and on the 
floor; then suddenly he emitted a gur- 
gling sound and I saw that he was in | 
the grip of deep emotion. There was 
a look on his face I had never seen | 
before, and I anxiously asked him what | 
had happened. For some time he could | 
not speak, but stood gazing vacantly 
into space. At last, with parched lips, 
he spoke. “a 

“Look in the milk-jug!” he said, | 
and sank into his chair. 

For a moment I thought that 
Frederick had been poisoned, and then 
[ realised the truth, for there in the 
hot milk floated the corpse of Cole- 
opteron. 


“Why did he do it?” pleaded 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Coleopteron and doubtless to make bim- | 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 
} 





| Frederick with a break in his voice. 

| “ Because,” I replied, “ you hadn't 
the sense to realise that he was staking 
‘his all on eatching that boat, and, in- 
stead of heiping him, you brought bim 


back to where he started from.” 





Karly the next morning, at Frederick's | 
desire, we left Buda-Pesth en route for | 
the Swiss Frontier. It was impossible, 
if he was to retain his reason, to stay 
longer in a city that had for him such 
tragic associations, 
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| Iv was, in a sense, mutual. 


| really does say ‘* Pshaw "and means 
| it.) ‘ Pshaw ! they will live on kitchen 
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A CAPITAL OUTLAY. 
We 


had chickens; the chickens had us. 
On the other hand, they had the best 
of the bargain. We kept them; and 
they did not keep us. 

My aunt insisted that we must keep 
chickens, and you know my aunt. 

Pardon! You don't know my aunt. 
She is an elderly maiden lady who 
“keeps house” for me. She is emin- 
ently practical—theoretically speaking. 

She insisted. “ With eggs at eight- 
pence it’s a sin and a shame not to 
keep hens in war-time.” 

| urged that the food would cost a 
good many eightpences—in war-time. 

Her reply was “Pshaw!” (She 


scraps. 

We consulted Nibletts. He has a 
local reputation as a chicken expert, 
mainly, I believe, because he's a 

| butcher. He recommended a breed 
called Wild Oats (by which he meant, 
I discovered, W yandottes). 


“ You take my ip, Sir,” he said, “and 
f 





| buy Wild Oats. you'll excuse the 
word—" (Nibletts is always apologising 


for some term he is about to use, which 
promises to be inexpressibly shocking 
to polite ears, and never is)—* they ’re 
clinkers.”’ 

We ordered a round dozen. We also 
bought a hen-house fitted with all 
modern conveniences. The total outlay 
represented a prince’s ransom ; but, as 
I pointed out to my aunt, we had a run 
for our money. 

The hens, when they arrived, were 
not strictly “as per” advertisement. 
We bought them as laying pullets, 
and they didn’t lay for quite a time— 
so far as we knew. Nibletts, however, 
declared that they were “what you 
might call in the pink,” and surmised 
that the train journey had “ put ‘em 
off the lay, as you might say.” If 
eating and fighting were evidences of 
their being “in the pink,” those birds 
must have enjoyed exceptional health. 
They also slept well, I believe. 

After about a month one enormous 
egg arrived—an egg that would not 
have disgraced a young ostrich. Its 
huge dimensions worried my aunt. 
She wondered if they were a symptom, 
and consulted Nibletts. 

He put it down to the food. He 
said that kitchen scraps were “no 














lady,” he said, “is what us fanciers 
call—excuse me—” (I saw my aunt 
shudder in anticipation)—‘ a bloomer. 
You must give ’em a lot more meal.” 

We bought a big sack of meal— 
through the medium of Nibletts. If I 
remember rightly it cost rather 1ore 
than the pullets, 

Still no eggs. Then some of the 
hens went out of “the pink.” For 
instance, one developed a chronic habit 
of running centripetally round a con- 
stantly diminishing circle, fainting 
on arriving at the geometrical centre. 
My distressed aunt called in Nibletts 
to prescribe. There was only one word 
for it—that awful word “staggers. 
There was only one cure for it—de ith. 
Should he wring its neck ? 

We feelingly withdrew, and he did 
it. He took the corpse away with 
him, so that he presumably bad a use 
for it. 

Soon a second pullet went down 
with a considerably swollen face. My 
aunt bathed it twice a day in a hot 
anti-septic, but to no purpose, except 
that the poor thing seemed much com- 
forted by the fomentation. That hen 
was, Nibletts whispered to me, for fear 
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my aunt should overhear, “a waster.’ | 
The only thing to do was to coop it 
up from the rest, or they ‘d all go down 
with it—-whatever it was. 

We cooped it up till it died. 
Nibletts certified the cause of death 
as that unmentionable complaint, the 
iD. 

Still no eggs, notwithstanding re 
peated appeals in the sacred name of | 
Macduff. We did, however, find out | 
what the trouble was. 

The hens were eating the eggs! 

Nibletts said—under his breath 
that they were what was known as 
” blighte rs.” He recommended (depre 
cating the term) a “stodger.” <A 
todger’’ proved to be an egg-shell 
stuffed with bread-crumbs, mustard and 








the strongest photographic ammonia 
My aunt said it would be cruel. It 
was certainly rough on me. Niblett 
| apologetically directed me to blow an 
egg—‘'a shop ‘un‘d do.” Accordingly, 
following his instructions, I injected o1 
otherwise introduced the ingredients 
through a small aperture. It was the 
| bread-crumbs that gave me most 
trouble; but it was the photographic 
| ammonia that was “cruel.” The mus 
tard went in quite easily with a squirt. 
I stopped the holes with paper stuel 
on with sealing-wax and put the a uf | 
ivct inthe run, I waited to see what | 
iid happen. It happened at once 
| 7 in a} 


All ten hens went for that egg 
convergent attack, and all ten pec! 
| got home simultaneously. The depu 
tation then hurriedly withdrew, with 
loud protests, and spent the rest of t 
day wiping their beaks in the cool 
earth. 

But they remained recalcitrant. They | 
systematically cannibalized. A cackle 
from the layer brought all the rest t 


the spot; and I simply couldn't stay 
there all day to forestall the onslaug 
| Te re ae  peattince. of f 
| Nibletts suggested our getting a Kx-Sol fo stout passenger). “MIGHT 


| patent laying-box, furnished with (what | vURTHER 
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I sUGGEST, SIR, THAT EITHER YOU PASS 


rHE CAR OR TAKE A COURSE OF PHYsICAL TRAINING?” 





he apologised to my aunt for aliag)a ——_—=—=—=—====" 
| false front. My aunt did not at first| through a trap-door into a padded cell 
' grasp the idea, but what Nibletts did | beneat y aunt thought it unnatural 
in fact refer to was a contrivance that | and feared it it might be exhausting. 
would admit one sitter only at a time Nevertheless w 
subsequent unauthorised entrance being | one solitary egg 
cut off by an ingenious drop slide.| Then, being an engineer by profes- 
Further elaborate construction also pre lsion, I conceived a mechanical means 
vented the sitter herself from turning | of giving those hens the seare of their 
round to peck. She had to rema n| lives if they persisted in their anti- 
sitting till some human came and lifted | social habits. I constructed a “spoof” 
her out. lege of white enamelled metal, with 

Just one egg was laid in that patent | hinges that opened when a catch was 
box. The object of it was also patent— it Inside I compressed one of 
to the hens. Nothing would induce jth 
them to use it after that once. lo it when free to do so. 

Nibletts then recommended (if he | It was quite effective—as a parlour- 
might so describe it) a “tit-up.” That|trick, Those hens pecked the catch 
was, so to speak, a conjuring-trick of | loose, and that cockatrice fairly stag- 

It was to them a clear 





from the basement. 


{ uched. 
se jack in the-box snakes that spring 








& laying-box, which let the egg fall| gered them. 





case of “nourishing a viper.” But all 
vas as before. 

Nibletts then gave up the case as 
a “fair corker.” Should he wring their 
(pause) necks ? 


e tried it, and extracted | (what he might be excused for calling) 


We thought it best so, and gave him | 
a couple of “laying pullets” for his | 


trouble. The other eight kept us going 
monotonously for about a month. 

The house is still on offer. Houses 
are scarce just now. 

i have sown my Wyandottes, 

* y 

It was the income-tax man that 
suggested the title that I have given to 
my story. I disagreed with him 7n toto, 
sut he persisted that it wasn’t an 
“ expense.” 
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Mr. Skivvington-Smyth (loudly). “ CovENT GARDEN |" 
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THE NOMADS. 


Tere are no houses in the Town,” 
Said Mr. Smith (of Smith and Brown); 
| hardly like to put it down, 

But that’s what he asserted ; 
So thereupon I went to Anne 
\nd told her of my brilliant plan, 
Which is, to purchase from a man 
A furniture-removal van, 

And have the thing converted. 


Within that mobile villa gay 
Ve shall not choose, though gipsies 
may, 
lhrough country lanes and woods to 
stray, 
Not likely. We shall enter 
| An up-to-date Bohemian lot, 
And, if you read The Daily Rot, 
You'll find it has observed us (what ? ) 
Proceeding at a smartish trot 
Through London’s throbbing centre. 


| And there will be some curious stirs, 
| Unless my fancy greatly errs, 
| At restaurants and theatres 
When our distinctive turn-out 
Lines up with all the others there, 
And we look out with quite an air 


And order the commissionaire 
Kindly to put the little stair 
That hangs behind the stern out. 


And, when at nights our prancing team 
(I have before me now a scheme 
To use auxiliary steam) 

Desires to seek its stable, 
Why,John—I havenot mentioned John; 
He is the man who sits upon 
The front of the Pantechnicon— 

Will take them off. And when they ‘re 
gone, 

And hush succeeds to Babel, 

We'll rest within our home complete 
Wherever seems to us most sweet, 
And none shall say that such a street 

Or such a square is pleasant, 
But we shall answer straightway, “ Yes, 
We used to live at that address ; 
Quite jolly. But we liked it less 
Than opposite the Duke of 8. 

In Amaranthine Crescent.” 


But if in wandering to and fro 

We chance to see—you never know— 

One house that has “To Ler” to show 
And find report has tricked us, 

And there are houses in the Town, 








We'll simply dump our chattels down 
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me, 
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qually loudly). “ MARKET?” 


And challenge Smith (of Smith and 
Brown) 
Or any landlord, bar the Crown, 
To blooming well evict us. 
Evor. 





“A visit was paid to Exeter, yesterday after 
noon, by Lieut.-General Sir Henry Crichton 
Sclater, G.C.B., K.C.B., C.B.” 

Provincial Paper. 
More fortunate than the Lorp CuHan- 
CELLOR, the gallant General seems to 
have had three Baths allotted to him. 


“The enemy is engaged vigorously in mak- 
ing his expected protest against the Peace 
Terms... To show the depth of his emotion 
he has declared a week of mourning. Theatres 
may rewiain open, but must stage plays ap 
propriate to the occasion.” 

It is rumoured that the first play chosen 
was Measure for Measure. 





“The War Office says there is no authority 
whatever for the statement that Genk ral 
Townshend would shortly be appointed x m- 
mander-in-Chief in the Tower Hamlets F.C. 

Star. 
Mr. Punch begs leave to say that this 
item of football news did not appear in 
his columns. 





———e 
———— 





















































PROCRASTINATION. 


A rew mornings ago I found among 
my letters a tragic document—a bill. 
A first quick glance at it filled me with 
despair, because I was luxuriating in 
that Fools’ Paradise produced by the 
illusion that one is all paid up. Of 
course one never is; there is always 
something that one forgets, and this 
must have been it; so that, instead of 
perfect freedom from liability, here 1} 
was apparently still owing no less a| 
sum than £5 Ys. | 

The figures looked familiar enough, | 
although disconcerting, but I rubbed | 
my eyes when I found that they were | 

| 





made up of two items that had never 
come my way ; the first being one-and- | 
a-half dozen essences, £3 15s., and 
the second, a dozen poudre assortie, | 
£1 14s. It could not be for me. Es- 
sences and powders wholesale are not 
in my line, nor is my acquaintance so 
extensive among the Fair as these quan 
tities would imply. 

A moment later all my 
dispersed and tragedy turned to comedy 
when I realised that the bill was for 
the hairdresser with the same name as 
my own, who lives next door but one} 
and gets so much of my correspondence, 

I therefore put the bill on my desk, 
intending to take it into the shop when | 
I went out ; and forgot it. 

The Russian Corps de Ballet at the 
Alhambra is an assemblage of charming 
and gifted people who are at last giving 
their admirers full measure. Now that 
they have a vast theatre of their own 
and perform three ballets every night 
the old frustrated feeling that used to 
tantalise us at the Opera and the Coli- | 
seum has vanished. But I have still 
a grievance, and that is that the pro 
gramme is so rarely the programm 
that I myself would have arranged. 
In other words the three ballets that 
form it are seldom the Big Three th: 
are nearest my heart. To be explic 
[I want Petrvoushka, and instead | find 
myself not knowing where to look whil 
Scheherazade unfolds its appalling free- | 
doms; I want Les Sylphides, and in- | 
stead am given Les Papillons, which 
is very lovely but not of an equal love 
liness; and [ want Carnaval, and in | 
stead am offered the perplexities of 
The Fire Bird. It happened, however, 
that one night recently the perfect | 
programme was given—Carnaval, Les | 
Sylphides and Petroushka; but there | 
was not a seat in the house, and I} 
therefore had to stand in great dis-| 
comfort, so that half the joy evaporated. 

“Meanwhile” (I seem to hear you| 


| 


anxieties 


=—-& 





say) “ what of the hairdresser who has} 
the same name as yourself and plies | 
his trade next door but one? This| 


idrawer, “that this letter for you is 














MY BOY, ALL THE VAST CHANGES THIS WAR WILL MAKE.” 
BUT ISN'T IT RATHER A LOT OF BLITHER ABOUT BRIGHTER CRICKET ?” 


WE DON’T YET REALISE, 


No, Sir 











story—which so far is a poor enough | equally unimportant. It came, I’m 
thing—was surely to have been about | afraid, four days ago, and I was always 
him.” (So I seem to hear you say.) meaning to bring it in, but forgot.” 

Patience! It is about him, but it is Unimportant! It was merely an in- 
also about the evils of procrastination. | vitation from the most adorable woman 
In short, it is a kind of tract. in London to share her bok at the 

On the morning after my disappoint-| Russian Ballet on the previous night, 
the Alhambra, while|to see what she knew was my most 
apers on my desk, I| desired performance, Carnaval, Les 
brought to lig the bill for the powder Sylphides and Petroushka. 
and the essences. “Good Heavens!”| Either thehairdresseror I must move. 
I murmured, “the poor fellow will be} Or we must both take a course of 
distracted not to have this;” and 1| memory training. I believe there is 
took it in to him straightway. some system on the market. 

[ apologised for the delay. 

“There is no hurry,” he replied. 
“ Accounts can wait; but I hope,” he 
taking an envelope from a 


ing evening at 
moving some p 
ht 








“ Wanted, five unfurnished Rooms and bath 
(1 large for musie studio).”"—Local Paper. 
We are glad to note the spread of the 
healthful habit of singing in the bath. 


added, 
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THE PERILS OF REVIEWING. 


A most unfortunate thing has hap- 
pened to a friend of mine called —— to 
a friend of to a friend of 
Well, I suppose the truth will have to 
come out. It happened to me. Only 
don't tell anybody. 

I reviewed a book the other day. It 
is not often I do this, because before 
one can review a book one has to, or is 
supposed to, read it, which wastes a 
good deal of time. Even that isn't an 
end of the trouble. The article which 
follows is not really one’s own, for the 
wretched fellow who wrote the book is 
always trying to push his way in with 
his views on matrimony, or the Sussex 
downs, or whatever his ridiculous sub- 
ject is. He expects one to say, “Mr. 
Blank’s treatment of Hilda's relations 
with her husband is masterly,”” whereas 
what one wants to say is, “ Putting Mr. 








| Blank’s book on one side we may con- 
| sider the larger question, whether 





and so consider it (alone) to the end of 
the column. 


Well, I reviewed Mr. Blank’s book, 


| Rotundity. As I expected, the first draft 


had to be re-headed “ A Corner of Old 
London,” and usedelsewhere; Mr. Blank 
didn’t get into it at all. I kept promis- 
ing myself asentence:“ Take Rotundity, 
for instance, the new novel by William 
Blank, which, ete.,”” but before I was 
ready for it the article was finished. In 
my second draft, realizing the dangers 
of delay, I began at once,“ This remark- 
able novel,” and continued so for a 
But on reading it 


| through afterwards I saw at once that 


| called “ The Last Swallow ;” 


the first two sentences were out of place 
in an article that obviously ought to be 
so I cut 


| them out, sent “ The Last Swallow: A 
| Reverie” to another Editor, and began 








again. The third time I was successful. 

Of course in my review I said all the 
usual things. I said that Mr. Blank’s 
attitude to life was “ subjective rather 
than objective” ... . and a little lower 
down that it was “ objective rather 
than subjective.” I pointed out that in 
his treatment of the major theme he 
was a neo-romanticist, but I suggested 
that, on the other hand, he had nothing 
to learn from the Russians—or the 
Russians had nothing to learn from 
him; I forget which. And finally I 
said (and this is the cause of the 
whole trouble) that Antromvse Vavur- 
ELLE'’S world-famous classic—and I 
looked it up in the Encyclopedia— 
world-renowned classic, Je Comprends 
Tout, had been not without its influence 
on Mr, Blank. It was a good review, 
and the editor was pleased about it. 

A few days later Mr. Blank wrote to 
say that, curiously enough, he had never 





read Je Comprends Tout. It didn't 
seem to me very curious, because I had 
never read it either, but I thought it 
rather odd of him to confess as much 
toa stranger. The only book of Vaur- 
ELLE’s which I had read was Consola- 
trice, in an English translation. How- 
ever, one doesn’t say these things in 
@ review. 

Now I have a French friend, Henri, 
one of those annoying Frenchmen who 
talks English much better than I do, 
and Henri, for some extraordinary 


“T will tell you,” I said faintly, 

And I've got to tell him. 

Don’t think that I shall have any 
difficulty in reading the book. Glaneina 
through it just now I came across 
this :— 

“<* Kale, avez-vous soupé avant le 
spectacle 2” , 

‘Non, je n'avais guére le cour 4 
pvander. 

Well, that’s easy enough. But I 
doubt if it is one of the most character. 





reason, had seen my review. He has to| 
live in London now, but his heart is in | 
Paris; and I imagine that every word | 
of his beloved language which appears, 
however casually, in an English paper 
mysteriously catches his eye and brings 
the scent and sounds of the boulevards 
to him across the coffee-caps. So the 
next time I met him he shook me 
warmly by the hand, and told me how | 
glad he was that I was an admirer of 
ANTOINE VAURELLE’s novels. 

“Who isn't ?"’ I said with a shrug, 
and, to get the conversation on to safer 
ground, I added hastily that in some 
ways I| almost liked Consolatrice best. 

He shook my hand again. So did he. 
A great book. 

“But of course,” he said, “one 
must read it in the original French. It 
is the book of all others which loses by 
translation.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. Really, I 
don’t see what else I could have done. 

“Do you remember that wonderful 
phrase and he rattled it off. 
“* Magnificent, is it not?” 

“ Magnificent,” I said, remembering 
an appointment instead. “Well, I 
must be getting on. Good-bye.” And, 
as I walked off, 1 patted my forehead 
with my handkerchief and wondered 
why the day had grown so warm 
suddenly. 

However the next day was even 
warmer. Henri came to see me with 
a book under his arm. We all have 
one special book of our own which we 
recommend to our acquaintances, re- 
garding the love of it as perhaps the 
best passport to our friendship. This 
was Henri’s. He was about to test 
me. I had read and admired his 
favourite VAURELLES—in the original 
French. Would I love his daring 
LarorGuE? My reputation as a man, 
as a writer, as a critic, depended on it. 
He handed me the book—in French. 

“Tt is all there,” he said reverently, 
as he gave it to me. “ All your English 
masters, they all come from him. Per- 
haps, most of all your—— But you shall 
tell me when you have read it. You 
shall tell me whom most you seem to see 
there. Your Merepirn? Your SHaw? 





istic passages. It doesn’t give you 
clue to LAForGUE’s manner, auy more 
than “‘Must I sit here, mother?’ 
‘Yes, without a doubt you must,’” tells 
you all that you want to know about 
Merepira. There's more in it than 
that. 

And I've got to tell him. 

But fancy holding forth on an author's 
style after reading him laboriously with 
a dictionary ! E 

However, I must do my best; andin 
my more hopeful moments I see the 
conversation going like this :— 

“Well?” 

“Oh, wonderful.” 
“ Really wonderful.” 

“ You see them all there?" 

“Yes, yes. It’s really—wonderful. 
MerepitH—I mean—well, it's simply 
—(after a pause) wonderful.” 

* You see MEREDITH there most? 

“Y-yes. Sometimes. And then some- 
times I—I don’t” (with truth). “It's 
difficult to say. Sometimes I—er—Snaw 
—er—well, it’s” (with a gesture 
somewhat Gallic) “ How can I put it?” 

“Not THackeray at all?” he says, 
watching me eagerly. 

I decide to risk it. 

“Oh, but of course! I mean— 
THackEerRAY! When I said Mereprra 
I was thinking of the others. But 
THACKERAY—I mean THACKERAY is— 
er——” (I've forgotten his name for 
the moment and go on hastily) I mean 
—er—THackeray, obviously.” 

He shakes me by the hand. I am 
his friend, 

But this conversation only takes 
place in my more hopeful moments. In 
my less hopeful ones I see myself going 
into the country for quite a long time. 

A, A. M. 


(With emotion) 








Another Impending Apology. 
‘* The book contains a portrait of the author 
and several other quaint illustrations.” 
Daily Paper. 





“Miss Leitch played delightful golf up @ 
the hole, but when once she had arrived there 
the result was almost ludicrous, as she could 
not hit the ball truly with her puttee.” 

Evening Paper. 


Personally we have always found this 





Your—— But you shall tell me.” 


an ineffective weapon. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY-—SECOND DEPRESSIONS, | 











| 
| 
c IN THE DAYS OF AULD LANGSIDE. 
lhe Despatch-Bearer. “EXcusr Mr, Str, } THE QUEEN Is Bothwell (to Mary, Queen of Se “Ivy YOU WOULD DEIGN TO 
NER: You ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE AS LITTLE NOISE AS TURN YOUR HEAD A LITTLE, DEAR a YOU WILL FIND THAT 
POSSIBLE, AND, ABOVE ALL, NO PLOODSHEL THE PATTLE Is OVER HERE. 
; 
} The Cheshire Cat “IT NEVER GET TIR} 
| THIS STORY aBouT Dick WHITTIN« 
ath ~ The Profiteer's Wife (sadly). “Poon WiL.tam 
2 f- UASN’T BEEN HIMSELF sINCE Armistice Day.” 
e 
* at nil 
The Man (listening t lark : ae 
id quoting the poet). “Cp VITH The Spoilt Bean 
ME, UP WITH ME INTO THI “ WHAT ROTTEN LU 
} CLOUDS.” 1 SIMPLY D4REN’! 
| The Lady. “On, JOHN, LE! JAZZING WITH 
US STAY HERE, I DON’T FEEL BLACK EYE!” 
IN AN AVIATING MOOD TO-DAY 
| 





| 
| - 
| 
: 

[323] 
Miss WIsNIn WENDOVER SELECTS HER 
COSTUMES FOR THE NEW REVUE. THE CHARM- 
| ING AND TYPICALLY ENGLISH ACTRESS IN 
2! 7 HER DELIGHTFUL TURKISH BUNGALOW NEAR 

“THE SCRAP OF PAPER. STAINES. 
Both (mentally). ‘‘ WHAT A FINE DRAMATIC SUBJECT 
THIS WOULD MAKE FOR AN ACADEMY PICTURE: 
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Billiard-marker (awed by rank of visitor—a foreign prince who has joined in a game of pool). “SHou.d I Cans ‘IM ‘YER ROYAL ‘1GH- 


ness,’ Sir, on ‘Spor YALLER’?” 





THE HAIRIES. 
We have carried our lancers, hussars and dragoons 
(nd tugged in the batteries, columns and trains, 
On pavé that smoked under white summer noons 
And tracks that washed out under black winter rains. 


We've shivered in standings hock-deep in the mud, 
With matted tails turned to the drift of the sleet ; 

We've seen the bombs flash and been s vattered with blood 
Of mates as they rolled, belly-rippe |, at our feet. 


We've dragged ammunition up shell-smitten tracks, 
Round bottomless craters, through stump-littered 





woods; 
When the waggons broke down took the load on our'| 
backs 


And somehow or other delivered the goods. 


But the dread roads, the red roads will know us no more; 
Oh, it’s England, chum, England for you and for me! 
The countryfolk wave us as westward we pour 
Down the jolly white highways that lead to the sea. 


There's a mist of frail blossom adrift in the trees, 
The Spring song of birds sets the orehards a-thrill ; 

And now on our brows blows the salt Channel breeze, 
Che busy port hums in the lap of the hill. 


5o warp out your transports and bear us away 
rom the Yser and Somme, from the Ancre and the 
Aisne, 
rom fire-blackened deserts of shell-pitted clay, 
And give us our Chilterns and Cotswolds again. 


Oh, show us old England all silver and gold, 
With the flame o’ the gorse and the flower o’ the thorn; 
We long for lush meadow-lands where we were foaled 
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And boast of great runs with the Belvoir and Quorn. 





The pack-pony dreams of a primrosy combe, 
A leisurely life in a governess-cart, 

Plum-cake and a bottle-nosed gardener-groom ; 
The Clyde has a Wensleydale farm in his heart. 


e 
We whinny and frolic, light-headed with bliss, 
lorgetting leg-weariness, terror and scars ; 
Ye ladies of England, oh, blow a soft kiss 
To the hairy old horses come home from the wa 
. PATLANDER. 





TO-MORROW. 

“To-morrow,” said the brave young subaltern, “1! my 
Company Commander curses my men for having long har, | 
I'll whip off his own hat and show him to be three weeks | 
overdue at the barber's. | 

‘To-morrow, if the Adjutant finds fault with my 
I'll give him a faithful imitation of bis own ridiculous | 
ear-flip. 

“To-morrow, if the Major strafes me for my handling of | 
the platoon on the barrack-square, I'll challenge him t 


detail ‘ presenting arms, by numbers.’ 


ta 


“To-morrow, if the Colonel checks my men for being 
slovenly turned out on parade, I'll publicly point out to 
him that the buttons of his own pockets are undone and | 
that the ends of his bootlaces are hanging out. 

“To-morrow, if the General curses a man for rubbing 
his nose while at attention, I'll openly suggest to him that 
it is not smart and soldierlike to slouch along with one hand 
in your pocket while inspecting the ranks. 

* “To-morrow, if I get the chance, I'll do all these things. 
I have put off doing them far too long.” 

So spake the brave young subaltern, knowing full well 

that he is to be demobbed to-day. 


“A Tooting hen is laying two eggs a day."—Evening Paper. 





Then it seems to us that she is quite justified in tooting. 
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l the railways. Members were therefore 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. surprised to find in the Budget that 
Monday, May 12th.—Lord Frencu's | only sixty millions was provided to 
newspaper revelations were brought to| meet it. Even in these days a dis- 
the notice of Mr. Cutrcninn, who ad-| crepancy of forty millions does not pass 
duced the cases of the late Lords|entirely unnoticed. When taxed with 
WouseELeY and Roperts as evidence/it, Mr. Caampernarn said he thought 
that Field-marshals, when unemployed, |it was due to Government traflic not 
have always been allowed considerable | having been allowed for in the original 
freedom of criticism. The fact that|caleulation, but advised his questioner 
Lord Frencu is Lord-Lieutenant of|to ask Sir Ertc Grepprs to explain. 
Ireland and (nominal) Commander-in- | For some can it be the formid- 
Chief of the considerable army em-j|able appearance of the Grpprs chin? 
ployed in that country makes no differ- Sir Joseph Watton did not seem 
ence; but ordinary serving oflicers are | greatly pleased at the prospect. 
still subject to the Regulations and will Like many another Chief Secretary 
take Frencu leave at their peril. | before him, Mr. lan Macrpnerson, who 
In the course of a further discussion | reappeared in the House alter a long 
on milk - prices, about which the} absence in Ireland, had to figure with 
West Country is still up in arms, Mr.'a scourge in one hand and an olive- 
McCurpy dropped the 
remark that it was im- 
possible tocontrol cream, 
owing, nodoubt, to its no- 
torious insurrectionary 
tendencies; and Colonel 
WEIGALL removed a load 
of suspicion from some 
of our minds by the em- 
phatic declaration that 
“a cow was nota pump, 
of which the supply could 


reason 





| 





Wednesday, May 16th.—Those per- 
sons, at home and abroad, who persist 
in regarding the British as univeral 
land-grabbers will please note that 
Spitsbergen, despite the undoubted 
fact that an Englishman landed there 
three centuries ago, leaves us cold. Al- 
though no direct response was made to 
Mr. AsHLey’s suggestion that the future 
of the island should be referred to the 
Coal Commission, it is widely felt that 
if Mr. Saini and Sir Leo Crrozza 
Money would volunteer to explore its 
possibilities they would be doing the 
country signal service. 

The drawbacks of having the Leader- 
ship of the Opposition in commission 
were further exemplified when Sir 
Doxatp Macrean in his most impres- 
sive manner asked for a day to discuss 
Lord Frenxcn’s commu- 
nications to the Press. 
Mr. Bonar Law inquired 
if he desired to move a 
Vote of Censure in his 
capacity as Leader of the 
Opposition. ‘No, no,” 
shouted the supporters 
of the rival claimants, 
Mr, ADAMSON and Mr, 
GEORGE LAMBERT. 
Whereupon Sir DonaLtp 


be turned off or on as one altered his tone and 
liked.” mildly observed that he 
The First CommMts- only wanted to clear up 


SIONER WoRKS was 
not very hopeful about 
the removal of the build- 
ings which disfigure the 
Parks. The most hecould 


OF 


a constitutional point. 
The debate on Mr. 
Harrsuorn’s motion re- 
garding the state of Ire- 
land was unique of its 





say was that he was do- 
ing his best to get the 
camouflage out Sir ] 
of Kensington Gardens, : 
and let nature have a chance. | branch in the other. At Question-time 

Tuesday, May 13th.—The Lords de-| he was the stern upholder of law and 
feated the Government by inserting in| order, obliged within the last few days 


FAILING 
DWARD CARS( 


TO DIFFER, 


1 
school NW AND MR. Devin. 





kind in that not a single 
Member representing an 
Irish constituency took 
the floor; but in spite 
of that if produced more heat than 
light. Both the mover and _ the 
seconder (Mr. SexTon) were rich in 





¢ 
i 
34 
f. 
if 


denunciation of the present Govern- 


the Ministry of Health Bill a provision |to suspend a seditious newspaper and ' 
. ment of Ireland, but poverty-stricken 


| | the Dublin Mansion House 


eakd 


that the new Minister should have only | to surrow 











In vain! with soldiers. A few moments later 
Lord Sanpnurst protested that the|he w: ving the Second Reading of 
amendment would tie the Prime MIN-|a rous Housing Bill, under 
ister’s hands. Lord Mim.eton was| which Irish Corporations will be en- 
delighted to think that it would. Lord} abled to build thousands of dwellings 
Crewe declared that spense of the general 
minor Ministers was becoming a dis- 
ease (possibly the Ministry of Health | . 
will include it among “ notifiable” epi- | Sir Epwarp Carson revealed a side of 
demies ? 3 Lord BLEDISLOE quote lthe his character ni yt olten seen, except by 
old tag about big fleas and little fleas.| his personal friends. He was so sym- 
But after all there must be some check | pathetic to the needs of the Irish 
to the inveterate tendency to somnol- | working-classes, so eloquent upon the 
ence in the public oflices. |benefits to health, sobriety and con- 

When the Ways and Communica. | tentment that good houses would se- 
tions Bill was before the Commons the| cure, and so insistent upon the necess- 
Minister-Designate buttressed his case|ity of the new dwellings 
with the alarming statement that there | beautiful as well as useful, that Mr. 
would be a deficit of one hundred| Drvir could do little more than say 


one Parliamentary Secretary. 
most ge! 
the creation of | larg ly at 


taxpay' i 


; 
In his warm welcome to the measure 





making 





in suggestions for its improvement. 
Lord Henry Bentinck seized the op- 
portunity to make final recantation of 
his Unionist principles, but in default 
of more practical proposals was re- 
duced to imploring the people of 
Ulster “to show some spirit of com- 
promise; " and Lord Huau Crem in 
a despairing moment declared that he 
would sooner see three-fourths of Ire- 
land independent than the whole of it 
presented with a form of Home Rule 
whieh no Irishman desired. After that 
one appreciated Sir Kurita Fraser's 
remark, that during four years’ soldier- 
ing in Ireland he had only met one 
man who understood the Irish Question, 
and he was an Englishman who had 
only been there a week! 

Thursday, May 15th.—The intelligent 








millions this year on the working of| “ditto to Mr. Burke. 
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foreigner who should try to disentangle 
the causes of Egyptian unrest from 
the speeches delivered in both Houses 
this afternoon will be rather puzzled. 
From Captain Wepawoop Bey in the 
Commons he would learn that it was 
due to the ineptitude of the British 
Administration, the ill-treatment of the 
natives by the Army of Occupation, 
and in particular the unsympathetic 
attitude adopted by Lord Curzon to- 
wards the Nationalist leaders, one of 
whom, according to Captain Bexy, 
“held in Egypt a position compar- 
able with that of Mr. Speaker here.” 
Across the corridor at the very same 
moment Lord Curzon was asserting 
that Egypt was enjoying extraordinary 
material prosperity, that the British 
soldiery had shown wonderful restraint 
in very trying circumstances and that 


MORE MUSICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
(By our Special Reporter, who is also 
busy with the Coal Commission.) 

Ar the three hundred and seventeenth 
sitting of the Musical Reconstruction 
Commission Mr. Justice Bland, the 
President, said he felt sure he would 
be voicing the feelings of all present 
in tendering his congratulations to Sir 
Leonardo Spaghetti Coyne on his ele- 
vation to the peerage as Viscount Ver- 
micelli of Milan, and to Mr. Gladney 
Jebb on receiving the honour of K.P.O. 
(Knight of the Proletarian Order). 

A memorandum on the economies of 
the Russian Ballet and the probable 
cost of its reorganisation on a Marxian 
basis was read by Mr. Ploffskin of the 
Garden City Gymnosophist Guild. By 
a scheme for a uniform salary for all 











the Government had not the least de- 


dancers, compulsory vegetarian diet, 





sire to repress Egyptian in- 
dividuality (when not too 
exuberant, of course) or 
deny to natives an ever- 
increasing share in the ad- 
ministration of their coun- 
try. They would have been 
| quite ready tolisten toZacu- 
Lun and his friends if they 
had not begun by demand- 
ing the complete disappear- 
ance of British rule. The 
| intelligent foreigner will 
| probably come to the con- 
clusion that Egypt is very 
like lreland—except that it 
has no Ulster. 

General SEELY gave a 
| fairly plausible explanation 
| of the apparently wanton 
| destruction of new aero- 
planes that is going on 











The Muzzled One. “ TAKE MY TIP, YOUNG FELLER, AND HOP IT—QUIck 
THERE ’8 A COPPER COMING,” 


Sir Mark Holloway,who next occupied 
the witness’s chair, admitted, in reply 
to the questions of Sir Gladney Jebb, 
that, since his student days, he had 
seldom been engaged in manual labour 
on any instrument for more than two 
hours a day. It was not necessary for 
a conductor. But he knew of pianists 
who practised for six or even eight 
hours a day with impunity. 

Sir Gladney Jebb. Do you not think 
that if all compositions were written in 
the key of C it would materially conduce 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ?—The President has already 
deprecated the multiplication of hypo- 
thetical questions, which have reached 
a total of more than fifteen thousand. 

Viscount Vermicelli. Do you think 
that the unrestrained performance of 
Jazz-musie conduces to the moral bet- 
terment of the simian proletariat ?— 
——— That seems to me to be a 
question which bears on the 
administration of the Un- 
necessary Noises Act. 

Are you in favour of the 
establishment of a Ministry 


cordially support a Bill for 
the Compulsory Segrega- 
tion of Irresponsible Col- 
lectivists. 

In reply to Mr. Moody 
MacTear, Sir Mark Hollo- 
way said that he had never 
been down a coal-mine, but 
that he had a few shares in 
a gold-mine, which had cost 
him five pounds a-piece, but 
had never borne any divi- 
dends and were now quoted 
at one-and-sixpence. 








it Farnborough and elsewhere. Owing 

to the rapid progress in aviation they 

were already obsolete for military 

purposes before they were delivered. 
| They are quite unsuitable for civilian 
| use, and are therefore being “ re- 
duced to produce"’—a euphemism for 
“ scra pped,” 

Mr. Suorrv was not in his place, but 
the interests of the Home Department 
did not suffer in the hands of the 
Under-Secretary. Sir Hamar Green- 
woop rattles out his replies with the 
speed and accuraey of a machine-gun, 
and has a neat formula for dealing with 
“supplementaries”: “ All these further 
Questions are covered by my original 
answer,” : 








“ But in course of time sympathetic Ameri- 
cans and the other tribes will be searching the 
ruins of burned-out passions and agonies, 
armed with the rewritten Badacker or its 
Allied equivalent.”—-Manchester Guardian. 


The ve-writing seems to have begun 





and the exclusive use of the balalaika, 
Mr. Ploffskin was of opinion that a 
Bolshevist Ballet might be safely or- 
ganised so as to satisfy the artistic 
aspirations of the proletariat and 
counteract the pernicious influences of 
the pseudo-Ethiopian style affected by 
the idle rich. 

Examined by Sir Edwin Edgar, O.M., 
Mr. Ploffskin admitted that none of the 
famous Russian composers of recent 
years had associated themselves with 
the Revolutionary movement, and that 
the Russian Ballet had originally been 
an integral part of the Imperial Opera. 
But he had no doubt that on a proper 
proletarian basis it would function with 
a far more beneficent activity. He 
pointed out that there was a strong 
facial resemblance between Trotsky 
and M. Paperrewskr, and between 
Lexrx and Beersoven. In reply toa 
question from Mr, Moody MacTear, 
Mr. Ploffskin said that he had been 





already. 





down a coal-mine in Siberia. 





The next witness, Dame Frisca, the 
famous Californian singer, was sub- 
jected to a remarkably severe examina- 
tion by Mr. Moody MacTear. 

Mr. Moody MacTear. Do you consider 
that the assumption of the title prima 
donna is compatible with democratic 
principles ?—I never assumed it ; it was 
bestowed on me by the free suffrages of 
the musical world. 

Mr. MacTear. Then you admit that 
you possess it. Are you prepared to 
submit proof of your title to the Com- 
mission ?—Certainly ; but it would pro- 
bably mean bringing forty van-loads of 
press-cuttings and cause considerable 
congestion of traflic. 

Mr. MacTear. Is it not the case that 
the prima donna has been condemned 
by the best musical critics as an obsolete 
anachronism, tending to perpetuate the 
abuses of the “star” system and to 
foster breaches of the Decalogue and 
to enhance the soloist at the expense of 
the chorus ?—I believe that WaGNER 





for the Control of Syncopa- | 
tion? — No; but I would | 
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held the view expressed in the opening | 
part of your question, but he was unable | 
| to get on without her, wrote a famous | 
| address to the Star of Eve, and gave | 
the chorus practically nothing to do in | 
many of his operas. 

Mr. MacTear. Is it not the case} 
that the operatic tenor has been pro- | 
| nounced on good authority to be not a 
man but a disease ?—The authority was 

a German conductor, who was presum- 
ably speaking of German tenors. 

Mr. MacTear. Have you ever been 
down a coal-mine ?—No; but I was} 
presented with a diamond brooch by 

the diggers of Kimberley. 
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| BAKERLOONACY. 
Tuts is a song of the Tube | 
Let us begin it 
| By eursing the furies who fight and 
who bite ev'ry night 
To get in it ; 
| The folk who see red and who tread | 


on the dead 
And climb over the slain, 
And who step on your face in the race 





















































| | 
| 
fora place | | 
In the train. 
The pack! 
The wolves who attack, 
| Attempting to kill you until you 
Fall flat on your back ; 
| The tigers who tear at your hair and 
who swear 
As they tread on your neck, 
Leaving you battered, bespattered and | 
shattered, 
An absolute wreck. 
} } 
From these sharks, 
These mild-looking typists and 
clerks, 
May Heaven defend you. They ‘ll rend} 
you—up-end you : 
(I carry the marks), | i 
This meek-looking, sleek-looking, weak- | Munitionaire. “I THINK I'LL MAKE A BID FOR THAT CHAP, MARIA, FOR A HALL MAT if 
looking clique | SD STAIR-CARPET.” ih 
With the Bolshevist brains ———ey — f 
Inflamed at the thought that they ought | This is a Song of the Tube. More Impending Apologies. | i 
to have caught : A ballad of sorrow, From a bookseller’s advertisement: | We 
Much earlier trains. | A grey sort of lay of To-day and a greyer “New Fiction. : 
Mourn | 4 dism oe 2 “ rf tic. neurotic a ok < 4 7 a naar | | 
For the hat that is flat pina es ey ae eh The Great Crusade—By Right Hon. D. | ; 
And ser collar of which you were Of one who was done after running Lloyd George.”—Canadian Paper. \ 
shorn. nile ' H 
Shed ail for the deal little ear t hat To 1 La we ’ 5: It was ess ntial for Great Bi aan that j ity 
o the station. France should emerge from this war strong 
And ¢] you had and able to deft ve _— an oo it 
And t ags . ‘acs have been : . . ~ . ) ils fac xplains the change 0 aritisn | 
ih an: 2 pea ae _ From a re port of the Coal Commis- solley ab Pare daring the tn arlaoss of 
Weep for the fellow who tried but who | #0? -— ae i oe Pens, "— The Times. 
died at your side ae ar hae enihe of cal Aye, Car.| ¥e like the new title for the victors’ | 
As the tide swept along. m rth nshire q lis interest in the estate conclave, but do not care a0 much for 
He was a victim. They tricked him} came to the family through one of three the unusual spelling of the French 
and kicked him to death, collieresses.” Se capital, though it may have been 
Though he'd done them no | Even Mr. Sitxie would admit that that | adopted in deference to American pre- | 
; wrong. | ought to constitute an absolute title. judices. 
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“ DIAMOND-CUT-DIAMOND.” 


Tus is to warn all honest men to 
beware of No. 007 Field Company, R.E., 
known to its victims as ** Chaucer's 
Gang,” the most conscienceless crew 
of body-snatehers and common thieves 
in all the B.E.F, 

Iam myself no fastidious precisian, 
being in a Labour Company, but there 
are limits—or should be. My own par- 
ticular grouch against them started at 
Ripilly-sur Somme. They, being skilled 
Royal Engineers, were clearing under- 
growth and putting up huts in Ripilly 
woods for a division due to arrive, 
and my seorned rabble were unloading 
the huts in sections from barges at 
Ripilly eanal wharf and loading them 
on to lorries for transport to the woods. 
Chaucer and his Royal Engineers were 
living on the spot—Ardennes wav- 
ing o'er them her green leaves and so 
forth—and we were in rest billets (loud 
roars of raucous laughter) in Ripilly 
village, the least sanitary spot in the 
whole war zone. 

Chaucer wouldn't let us stay with 
him in the huts—said the Chief En- 
gineer was very keen on men living next 
their work. .But between Ripilly and 
the canal wharf was an ideal spot. . The 
chalk downs sloped steeply to the river, 
and halfway down was a bit of a level 
plateau just the size for a couple of huts. 
South aspect; good fishing and bath- 
ing; @ home from home. The woods 
hid it from view above and the road- 
side poplars from below. It was a 
truly desirable building site. 

We had a hurdle-maker in our com- 
pany, 80 I gave him a brace of light- 
duty men as apprentices and they built 
a little hut of wattle and daub. It had 
a nice rural appearance and was warm, 
but it leaked in wet weather, and the 
more I thought of Chaucer lying dry 
under his felt roofs the worse I felt 
about it. So I had a chat with my 
sergeant at the wharf, and the long 
and short of it was that two walls and 
one roof got delivered by mistake at 
the desirable building-site. 

We worked late that night, and next 
day had thirty men in residence, with 
one end of the long hut partitioned off 
for Simmonds, my subaltern, and myself. 

So far so good. I began to think 
about making another mistake and 
getting a second hut, but that evening 
Chaucer came sliding down over the 
steep turf, visibly annoyed. 

* Where did you get this hut?” 

* Pound it.” 

“On Ripilly wharf?” 

“Certainly not. I found it down 
there by the road and had it brought 


| up here for safety. If a lorry bad run 


over it in the dark——” 





“Ah, cut it out,” be said. ‘The 
hut is mine. I found two odd sections 
in the last barge-load. Any poacher 
who knew his job would burn the 
feathers when he cooked the bird. You 
needn’t start to explain about your fool 
N.C.O., who made a mistake. I keep 
that sort of N.C.O. myself. J/ I get 
an official inquiry about this hut I 
shall send back oflicial information.” 

“Right-o! Then come in and have 
a drink, and don’t be official before 
you need,” 

That's where 1 was wrong. I tried 
to enlist the blighter’s sympathy. 
Showed him round camp, the view, 
the bathing—everything. When Sim- 
monds came up from the river with a 
string of rozch Chaucer admitted it 
was a truly bon billet. 

Next day he called again with one of 
his subalterns, a creature calledGubson, 
who went down to the river t> watch 
Simmonds fish. When he had gone 
Chaucer told me he had a spare hut. 

“Not one of these divisional huts, 
but a thing we knocked up ourselves. 
We've nearly finished our job here, 
and if it’s any use to you you can have 
it. But mind you, I know nothing 
about this other hut you've got here. 
If you're caught with that one your 
blood be on your own head.” 

“You're a Christian,” I told him, 
and, Gubson and Simmonds returning, 
the conference had a drink and ad- 
journed, 

Next day I found quite a squad of 
light-duty men, and sent ‘em to dis- 
mantle and bring down Chaucer's hut. 
I admit they rather exceeded instruc- 
tions, for they brought a lot of things 
that Chaucer had omitted to mention. 
However, they said he was there when 
they took them, so I supposed it was 
all right. Besides the hut they had 
two bell-tents, a big tarpaulin, some 
corrugated iron and expanded metal, 
some home-made chairs and tables, a 
water-tank and a tield kitchen, with its 
wheels broken off—a noble lot of loot 
it was. They worked like beavers bring- 
ing it down and getting it in place, and 
when Chaucer drifted down again at 
the end of the week all my men were 
housed there as snug as you please. 
Finally Gubson presented the camp 
with a punt he had salved in Sailly vil- 
lage—and there we were, all the plea- 
sures of the Riviera and none of the 
disreputable company. 

We were so pleased with all they 
had done for us that we suggested they 
should stay the night and celebrate the 
occasion. Chaucer said he would be 
delighted, if we would send to his bat- 
man and tell him to bring down his 
razor and toothbrush. At midnight, 
when the batman arrived, Chaucer said 








- — — _ 


it was time for bed. And could we give 
his man a shake-down, please? It wag 
pretty dark, he said, and the fool night 
lose his way home. 

That should have warned me. Chau- 
cer wasn't the man to keep a batman 
who was a fool. 

It must have been about 3 a.m. when 
I was waked by my man helping Chau- 
cer dress. 

‘What's the matter?” 

“ Your fellow says my man’s ill.” 

“ What is it?” 

“IT dunno, Sir,” my man said. “'E,'s 
groanin’ an’ rollin’ about an’ keepin’ 
all us others awake.”’ 

When I got to the men's hut I found 
Chaucer kneeling beside the sick man, 
who was holding his head and groan- 
ing. All the other men were sitting up 
and looking on. After a minute or 
two Chaucer got up and beckoned me 
outside. 

** Look here,” he said, * I don’t want 
to scare you, but suppose that chap's 
got anything infectious. Is there a 
doctor handy ? 

* Nowhere nearer than Sailly.” 

“Well, Gubson tells me they were 
expecting the M.O. at our camp to- 
day. He may have stayed the night. 
Can you send somebody up to see?” 

I sent off an orderly at once, and in 
half-an-hour a young doctor arrived, 
and ordered all the other men out of 
the hut. Then he pulled a gaudy hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, sprinkled it 
with some stuff out of a small phial, 
tied it over his mouth and only then 
began to fiddle about the sick man, 
feeling his pulse and sounding him. 

Then he got up, readjusted his hand 
kerchief-respirator and mumbled that it 
was cerebro-spinal-something. Spotted 
fever. 

We all got out of that hut in double- 
quick time, believe me. The doctor 
was full of orders— half a hundred 
things to do at once. The man must 
be strictly isolated. All the contacts 
—every blessed man who had been in 
the hut with him—must be placed 
under supervision. The hut must be 
put out of bounds. And when he 
found half the men had gone under 
the tarpaulin shelter he put that out of 
bounds too. 

We were a full hour trying to 
separate the contacts; but when the 
doctor found the cook getting breakfast 
ready and heard he had been in the 
sick man’s hut he threw his hand in. 

“1 won't answer for a single one of 
you,” he said; “the place is no better 
than a pest-house. ‘Throw that break- 
fast away. It’s sheer poison. Clear 
out, all of you.” : 

It was Chaucer started the panic. I 
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saw him sneaking away up the siope, 
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LIFE’S DIFFICULTIES. 
Mother. “Wty, Wua 4 i DARLING?” | 
j Small daughte r (tearfi On , | pO 8O WANT TO GIVE THIS WORM TO MY HEN." 
Mother. “THEN WHy y 
omatli daughter l ( ») M &8O AFRAID THE WORM WON T LIKE IT. 
Small d I " 
. _ = | . - = ' _ 
so 1 thought it better to make a move! b! his nose « randy handkerchief 
g g TmIk KEY TH FR me 
too. I didn’t ask the doctor where we} which I recognised at once. THE KEY TO FAIRYLAND. 
were to go; he'd have had us all sleep I went straight back and told the|Tu# trees have magic doorways 
ing out on the open grass for a week if} Town Major of Ripilly that one of the | Down into Fairy ‘land, 
I had. So the whole lot of us, half): diy il huts was beihg occupied Yet nobody, | ut only me, 
asleep, trekked back to Ripilly village | by the Sapper wasn't cricket, but Has time to understand 
and turned into our old billets again. | it was all I could do. [hat if we knew the magic, 
That's all right,” hesaid, “Chau- If we could work it too, 
It was my Sergeant-Major who told | ce: acting a ivisional R.E. He's We could creep down to Fairy-town 
me next day that Chaucer and h ov entitled to one hut. He told me he And do as fairies do. 
had t; aken possession of the Rivie: -| hia 1 been arranging for you to erect it) The keys are four-leaved clovers ; 
my Riviera. I went there at once, to! for him. They ‘re not so hard to get 
find out what it all meant, but they had | Just creep about and search them out, 
a sentry at the foot of the slope, who| Our Pessimists. And don’t mind getting wet; 
said the camp was infected and noone {pplications are invited from properly| But oh! I wish the fairies 
ad 1 3 for the position of Medic ’ ’ 
was allowed there; so I climbed the | qua et - ~ for the position of Medical Weren't guile so secrety ; 

, " Ofticer ealth oe , . . - . 
slope s and looked down from above -| ‘The appointment will be from tho 1st July, I ve tried and tried, but still they hide 
Chaucer was smoking outside my pet | 1919, for the durat ion of the War.” The key-holes for each key. 
hut talking to a couple of his sub- Advt, in Local Paper. 
alt ~) S, { { j > r 1ed — 

. ew “aa : os A _ Ww “ y ed = _ From Grave to Gay. 
) e ; ; > “he 4 a. “Chir day old: rea Saturday. 
a 7 @ the fel itchen 4 f, : Cl = ay oy Lo res —. “The Burial Board resolved that tenders be 
ose by, the batman, recoverec om ay aaa : a obtained from the various bands in the district 
his illness, was putting a fishir ng-rod It looks like a case of counting before with a view to holding concerts in the Queen's 
J together, and one of the auhaltern s!they are hatched Gardens during the summer months.” 
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| years ago in the South of France. It 


| formance, at the words, “ Qui est ce 


| in which Mr. Loratne can hold 


| makes his very deformity contri- 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Oyrano” moves to Drury Lane. 


Sin Tuomas Berecuam, having been 
translated to another place, has made 
way for Cyrano and his nose, which 
now finds more room to turn round in, 
| had not seen Mr, Lorawe on the 
more congested stage of the Garrick. 
Indeed the last time that I assisted at 
M. Rostanp's play was some twenty 


happened that there had recently been 
a vogue of Musketeer plays in Eng- (~~ 
land. Bebind my seat was a British 
Baronet (a recent creation) for 
whom the French language had 
little or no meaning. The first 
and only sign of intelligence that 
he showed was well on in the per- 


monsieur 2" “C'est D’Artagnan.” 
D'Artagnan then disappears al- 
together). 

« Another of these damned Mus- 
keteer plays,” said the Bart. ; 
“T’m off!" And he went. 

[ am not sure that, even in Eng- 
lish, it would have been just the 
play for his taste; but that London 
has plenty of people who can ap- 
preciate it may be seen by the way 
the great auditorium under the 

pell of its romance. Without an 
elfort he endears to us the defects 
of his hero’s Quixotie qualities, and 


bute to the triumph of his heroic 
mache. Lven such of the poet’s 
prolixities as survive a very careful | 
pruning of the text are made to 
seem essential to the self-expres- 
sion of character. | 
Mr. Loraise is happy in his} 
book, for the clever rendering | 
made by Miss GLapys Thomas and | 
Miss Mary GUILLEMARD repreduces | 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
poem. And from his cast he = ‘ 





/ 


all the support that he needs. 
rue, he needs very little. He fills 
the stage, and the other characters 


land inspiring performance. 


THIS ’ERE LOCK-OUT.” 


Spaniard. And was I wrong in tracing 
a hint of other experiences gained at 
the front, when Mr. Loraine nearly 
turned up his false nose at the mention 
of “ military wit.” 

The part offers little seope for humour. 
Cyrano, with all his generous impulses, 
is too self-conscious for that. But in 
each of his moods and phases— bravado, 
sacrifice, acceptance of the inexorable 
pathos of things—Mr. Loraine had got 
at the heart of the man. A very brave 
O. §. 
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THE DAY. 

Av last the great day has arrived; in 
less than half an hour I shall be at the 
church. Heavens! what excitement. 
And yet I suppose most girls have had 
to undergo the ordeal, if one may so 
describe it, at some period of their life. 

The magie church is not far distant 
and from my room I can hear ‘the 
merry pealing of the bells. In the | 
garden the birds are singing as they 





have never sung before. Truly life is 
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WHERE YOU BIN THIS HOUR OF THE NiaHT? 


[’VE BIN AT ME UNION, CONSIDERIN’ THIS 


STRIKE.” 


WELL—YOU CAN STAY DOWN THERE AN’ CONS! 





notably the colourless Christian de 
Vewvillette—are little more than his 
foils. Miss Stenna CAMPBELL, as 
Rovane, failed, at times, to convey a 
sense of overwhelming passion either 
for the body of Christian or the soul 
which she imagined it to contain; but 
she was always a gracious figure and 
her voice was gentle. Perhaps Mr. 
LORAINE owed most to his scenic 
artists, Messrs. Dunac and Jony But, 
who gave of their best. There was at- 


| traction too in the very names of Arras 


and Bapaume, as well as in the thought 
| of the part that our Cyrano of to-day 
| has played against a ruder foe than the 


How History is written. 

From reports of Mr, Asqurrn’s speech 
at Newcastle :-— 

“‘He [Lord French) has taken an unusual, 
and I think an unfortunate, course (cheers), 
giving to the world at this stage what must 
be an ex parte narrative of what happened 
under his command.”—Times. 

“ He has taken an unusual, and as I take it, 
an unfortunate course in giving to the world 
what must of necessity be an expert narrative 
of what happened under his command.” 

Daily He rald. 


“Bravcty tx Houser Buripre. 
LET US LOOK AS THOUGH WE HAD WoN 
rHE WAR.”— Daily Mirror. 
Who said we hadn't ? 
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—) a beautiful poem on such a day as | 
this. ; 
But I have really little time to 
dwell on these things, for am I not 
the centre of creation itself, the hub | 
around which the whole household | 
revolves in one wild bewildering | 
|'whirl of ecstasy? How can one | 
i think when one is surrounded by 
a triumphant mother, a couple of | 
adoring and not envious sisters, a 
| critical brotherand a doting father? 
| But then why should | think? | 
Why use my brain at all when all 
jthe thinking that needs to be 
thought is being thought for me? 
Goodness, how my poor head reels. 
\If only I could sleep. Ah, yes, 
| that is what I could almost wish 
| for at this moment—sweet, sooth- 
ling, refreshing sleep. 
| But it is not to be; the house is 
| just a great tearing pandemonium 
(of joy. Hark! What’s that? A 
jmotor horn? Yes, yes, a taxi is at 
the gate. Now another has glided 
| forward and waits expectantly for 
the central figure—myself. 
“Well, darling,” murmurs my 





Wouldn't do to be late to- 
And he laughs 


| off. 

|day, you know.” 

| proudly. 

| Can I describe the journey to 

ithe chureh? I can, but I will 

ispare you. Enough to say that | 
carry myself with dignity. Whether 
I do so in the vast solemn atmo- 


DER | sphere of the church 1 am unable 
' 


feeling almost of awe. 


aisle. The service begins. Can | repeat 
it? I fear not. But one passage there 
is which stands out prominently from 
ithe rest. It is in the form of a de- 
| mand made by the clergyman. [x oking 
steadily at my father, he exclaims: 

‘“* Name this child.” 

I am roused to a fresh interest, and 
with fast-beating heart I await my 
father’s answer. It comes as a bomb- 
shell to my sensitive ears :-— 

“ Armisticia Beatiy Zeebrugge ! ° 

And I believed that only Germans 
could wage war on helpless babes. 








father, “it’s high time we were | 


ikiiininnnintinhneacijnmniatzincnd A GRY, though | will confess to a 


In deep silence we move down the | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Books dealing with life at the Front have naturally 
somewhat slackened in volume of late. Perhaps this 
accounts for some part of my interest in Pushed and the 
Return Push (BLAcKwoop). But more must be put down 
to the lure of the subject, and most of all to the admirable 
way in which the writer, who chooses to be known as 
“QveEx,” has dealt with it. Briefly, the book is a record 
of the two great sensational movements of 1918, and of the 
writer’s experiences as an officer of an Artillery Brigade in 
the retreat forced upon the Fifth Army by the break through 


| of the Germans on March 21st, and subsequently in the 
| return push which broke the Hindenburg Line and ended 
| the War. The publishers say that this is the only account 
| yet written by a participator in these happenings ; I hardly 


think that any will appear more vivid and moving. The 


| amazing sequence of the events with which it deals gives 


to the book the thrill of arranged drama, in which disaster 


| is balanced by the triumphant ending. However unskil- 
| fully told, such a history could hardly fail of its effect; by 


good fortune, however, it finds in “‘QuEx ” a chronicler able 
to do it justice. Simply and without apparent effort he con- 
veys the suspense of the days before the attack (a couple of 
chapters here are as breathlessly exciting as anything that 


| I have yet read in the literature of the War), the long trial 


of the retreat, and finally the retaliation and the ever- 
quickening rush forward from victory to victory that makes 
last autumn seem like an age of miracles. It is essentially 
a soldier’s story, at times technical, throughout filled with 
the unflurried all-in-the-day's-work philosophy that upheld 
our armies in every change of fortune. For many reasons 


SPRING-TIME IN THE OFFICE. 








a volume that should find its place in any collection of the 
smaller histories of the Great War. 


Until I had very nearly reached the end of The Cormorant | 


(Menrose) I could not, though I tried, make up my mind 
as to which of three possible claimants was filling the 
title-réle. When I did discover the ‘Cormorant's " identity 
with a fourth person quite unsuspected, I found myself just 
a little inclined to wonder whether perhaps the authoress 
had not had the mystification of her readers as her real aim 
when she chose her title, and merely introduced a pleasant 
\merican, who called people names with a sincerity few of 
us would dare to imitate, in order to justify her choice. But 
all the same 1 am not going to tell her secret here, for | 
feel that much will be added to the interest of a very plea- | 
sant book if readers will pause long enough at the end of | 
chapter sixteen to try to “spot” the “Cormorant” and—as | | 
hope and believe—guess wrong. Miss Ann (or Annp, for | 
her publishers seem to be in two minds about it) Weaver 
has compounded her tale from the somewhat ordinary in- | 
gredients of a heroine, as aggressively red-haired as only 
red-haired heroines can be; a philandering but finally faith- | 
ful hero; a worthless but charming married man, and a | 
number of less important people, many of whom are well | 
drawn, though I think that | have met that scheming and | 
malicious French maid before. The Cormorant’s lines are 
chiefly laid in country houses of the more delightful sort and 
the story is well told. When Miss Weaver invents a more 
distinguished plot she should do something very good indeed. 
Mr. Horace BLEeackLEY’s Anymoon (LANB) is @ reason- 
ably diverting because superbly improbable account of Eng- 
land under the new Socialist Commonwealth, with Joseph 
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in ymoon, . highly popular Cockney plebeian, as President. 


_ Follows an era of feminist control and a Bolshevist revolu- 


tion contrived by one Cohen (with the authentic properties, 
“Crimson Guards” and purple morality), and finally the 
Restoration through the loyalist Navy, the complacent 
{nymoon consoling himself with the reflection that if he 
was a failure as Cromwet he can at least be a success as 
General Monk. Perhaps the wilder critics of the present 
order have no reason to complain if their impatient generali- 
tions are marshalled, however disingenuously, against 
them. But the judicious folk of every school who are now 
trying to take their bearings may wonder if much is to be 
gained by putting up and knocking down such flimsy figures 
(straw. Mr. Haroip Cox contributes a rather too solemn 
preface, which labels this otherwise irresponsible novel! as a 





In The Thunderbolt (Unwin) Georgina Bonham, at home 
and amongst her intimates, delighted in small-talk. It 
flowed in an unceasing stream, particularly when Dr, 
Rayke, her chief adviser and confidant, came to tea and ate 
his favourite currant-and-sultana cake. Everything, in fact, 





prepares you for one of the tamest of all tame novels, when | 


suddenly the “ Thunderbolt” of the title remembers its 
attributes and bursts from a clear sky. 
Mr. Grorce Cotmorr’s book is of a particularly painful 
character. For the horrors which 


Thenceforward | 


here accumulate on | 


horror’s head I find no adequate excuse, even though the | 


villain of the story is a German. 


Blanche Maddison, the heroine of The Obstinate Lady 


(Hutcntnson), might without any excess of rudeness be | 
erious tract. I rather think that the engaging spectacle of ' called pig-headed. With her case in my mind let me advise 





the biographer of WILKES 
and the editor of The Edin- 
burgh (the author of The 
Vew Republic surely some- 
vhere in the offing) crouch- 
ing among the headstones 
vith a candle in uw hollow 

nip will make a certain 
7 peal to those with a 

ise of humour and pro- 
portion... The others may 
like it even better. 

Nothing could be more 
ittractive than the central 
idea of The Love Spinner 
Mernuen), which is to tell 
he war-time adventures of 

old lady—the good 

ury of her circle—whose 
interest in the heart-affairs 
f her friends wins her this 

pleasant if slightly senti- 
mental title. Lut, ungrate- 
ful as is the task of breaking 
30 innocent a butterfly upon 
the wheel of criticism, 1’m 
afraid I must add that I 
think Miss Crhara Tvury- 





a little 


women who have married 
disgusting men to seek 
whatever shelter the law 
may give them rather than 
j; adopt her persistently cold 
|and aloof manner. I hardly 
wonder that her husband 
found her a little exasperat- 
ing. Weall know Mr. W. E. 
Norris as a novelist who 
can be trusted not only to 
tell an intriguing story, but 
also to construct it irre- 
proachably. But here, I 
think, he has penalised him 
self with the materials he 
has chosen. However he 
sets bravely to work to wipe 
off his handicap, and very 
nearly succeeds. If I cannot 
credit him with complete 
success it is because the sub 
sidiary tale of love w hich he 
gives usisreally tooanwmic 
Yet I can conceive of people 
so fed up with the makers 
of blood-heat fiction that 
Mr. Norris’s lukewarm 
method will afford them a 





has hardly carried pleasant change. 

her purpose with suffi- Bus Conductor. “ ANYBODY WANT THE ALBERT 'ALL?” - 

cient discrimination. In Weary Househunter (absent. mindedly). “Ir's RATHER LARGE, BUT However cleverly Mr. 
plain fact she has allowed a 1 MIGHT BE ALLOWED TO SUB-LET A PART, id Bos WILLIAM CAINE may treat 
her sympathies to run away with her, Such a character|his theme, The Wife Who Came Alive (JENKINS) 1s only 
a Miss Jessie, who goes about doing good, and producing another version of the antiquated mother-in-law business. 
incidentally the most benevolent reactions in confirmed | Doll Brackett was a beautiful American girl, and if she had 
inisanthropes, demands to be handled with the nicest care | not been idiotically idolised by her mother and could have 
if sentimentality is to be avoided. Let me put it that Miss|realised the difference between pounds and pence she 
PuRNBULL has not always been entirely successful in this| might have made an excellent wife for George March, of 
respect. Thus, despite some agreeable scenes, the book | Hampstead, portrait- painter. Mrs. Brackett was not 
remains one for the unsophisticated, or for those whose | actively hostile to this marriage, but after losing her for 
ippetite for fictional glucose is robust. There is not very tune she began to disapprove of the economy which March 
much that can be called plot; what there is concerns itseif | preached and tried in vain to practise. Persuaded that he 
with the fortunes of Miss Jessie's tenants, the chief objects | idol was no longer becomingly enshrined, she proceeded to 
of her ministrations. In the end an air-raid, of which the /make trouble between husband and wife, and they separated. 


; 











| details are surely unusual, provides Miss Jessie with the | Then followed a very lean time both for Mrs. Brackett and 


opportunity for a deed of heroism that I am still trying to| her daughter, until at last the former made such an out- 
visualize (her nephew had thrown her down and was pro-| rageous proposal that Doll came to her senses. You will 
tecting her body with his own; but the heroine, seeing this, easily believe that this sort of subject offers no very 
changed places with her defender “ between the flash of the | favourable outlet for Mr. Carvr's particular gifts, but the 
shell’s impact and the explosion ”’) and finishes, with an | confidential style in which he tells the story is distinctly 
appropriately tearful death-scene, a tale that would have | engaging, and as a warning to foolish mothers-in-law it is 
been improved by more restraint in the telling. something more than adequate. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Ir was the pig, says an eminent 
Danish economist, that lost German) 


the War. His 
which pig 
voke further recriminations among the 
German High Command. 


omission to spe 
seems almost certain to pro 


* 
After all, the War may have wakened 
a new spirit in the nation. Up to the 
time of writing no one has atte 
to corner mint-sauce 
* 


mpted 


\ movement, hear, is on foot to 
give a publie welcome to the cheeses on 
their return to our midst. It is thought 
that a march past could easily be a 
ranged, 


Hackney will supply electricity to 
, PI ; 


consumers ata special rate during 


Peace celebr: ations. The present pric 


of one-and-sixpence pe kilowatt-and 
soda practically inh 
deep seated festivity. 


* 


ibits anything like 


\ Mine: 5" 


has decided not 


(Association in the Nort 
to establish a weekly 
newspaper. Pending other arrange 
ments they will do a little light mining 


but it must not be taken as a prece det ib. | 7 
'Treland. This certainly ought to bea 


* 


At a& mee sting of Hassocks allotment 
holders & spet aker stated that he |} ud | 
seen rabbits jun ip a fence five feet high 
Experts declare that this is at least 
three leet ovei proof, 


As the outcome of suggestion by| 
the Econo my Committee at Eton " De. 
ALINGTON has made certain rest ctions | 


————— —_ 


PUNCH, 


In regal 1 > va art cles of dress, 
not ubly socks and mufflers. Hence- 
rd only such socks as do not re- 
jul Hir ll be wort 

The cow that walked into the lending | 
lib? Vv a Walton He ath has since ex 
| pl ruined that it mere ly wanted to look 
ip Mar Lit the encyclop#dla. | 
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IMPERARE ORBI 


It is said that the question of neu- 


trality has caused most of the delay In 
the Foy if of tl L icue ol Nations. 
We ce ! realise the difficulty in 
deciding how Norway and Switzerland 
could come to grips, in the event of a 
| War between the e two countries, with- 

| out nfringing the laws of neutrality. 
oN to t I n will result 
from the eclipse of the sun on May 
Sth, state riter in an evening 
pe ['} good mm ; for those 

>| mini tres there 

There is a falling off in the tanning 
of kids in India, Lys The Shoe and 


| 
| 
| 


to meet. Itis sup] 


quarrelled. .s 


Record. Smith minor 
to the ¢ Jnient. 


Leather Trade 


talks of migratir 


Government ale, Says & trade paper, 
ly be on sale in some parts of 


Two Parisians who had previously 
unged to fight a duel have refused 
posed that they have 


* 


is we go to press we are informed on 
sood authorit y that the cat th at de- 
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MAY \\ 
AK \ 





UNIVERSO.” 


TO-DAY. 


veloper od ri abies last week has now boos 


te 

= uccessfully killed eight times, und it 
| is expected that its final execution will 
| have taken place by the time this ap- 
| pe irs in print. * 

| * 

| We understand that the Tredegar 
| Fire Brigade strike is settled. Patrons 


are asked to bear with the Brigade, 


| who have promised to work off arrears 


of fires in strict rotation. 
* 
* 


A Surrey Church magazine appeals 

for funds to renovate the church exits. 

For ourselves, if we were a parson, we 

shouldn't worry about getting people 

out of church so long as we got them in. 
> 


A Seottish Chamber of Commerce 


has passed a resolution in favour of 
at the same time they could be made a 
bit cheaper the movement would be a 
popular one. = 

* 
who knocked down a 
pedestrian in Edgware Road and 
then drove off has been summoned. 
His defence is that he mistook the un- 
fortunate man for an intending fare. 

* 7 

The Northumberland Miners’ Council 
has passed a resolution calling on the 
Government to evacuate our troo 
from Russia, drop the Conscription Bi 
remove the blockade and release con- 
scientious objectors. Their silence on 
the subject of Dalmatia is being much 
commented on. .* 


A taxi-drivet 


A report reaches us that Jazz is 





about to be made a notifiable disease. 





smaller One Pound Treasury Notes. If 
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A SPRING IDYLL. 


Ir wound stripes were given to sol- 
diers on becoming casualties to Cupid's 
archery barrage, Ronnie Morgan’ssleeve 
would be stiff with gilt embroidery. 
The spring offensive claimed him as an 
carly victim. When he became an ex- 
tensive purchaser of drab segments of 
fossilized soap, bottles of sticky brillian- 
tine with a chémical odour, and post- 
cards worked with polyehromatic silk, 
the billet began to make inquiries. 

“It's that little mam'zelle at the 
shop in the Rue de la République,” 
reported Jim Brown. .“ He spends all 
his pay and as muth as he can borrow 
of mine to get exetses for speaking to 
her.” 

There was a period of regular visits 
and intense literary activity on the part 
of Ronnie, followed by the sudden dis- 
appearance of Mam’zelle and-an en- 
deayour by the disconsolate swain to 
liquidate his debts in kind. 

“1 owe you seven frances, Jim,” said 
he. “Jf you give me another three 
franes and I give you two bottles of 
brilliantine and a cake of vanilla- 
flavoured soap we'll be stra‘ght.” 

“Not me!” said Jim firmly. “I’ve 
no wish to bea scented fly-paper. Have 
you frightened her away?” 

“She's been swept away on a flood 
of my eloquence,” said Ronnie sadly. 
“But in the wrong direction; and 
after I'd bought enough pomatum from 
her to grease the keel of a battleship, 
and enough soap to wash it all off 
again. Good soap it is too, me lad; 
lathers well if you soak it in hot water 
overnight.” 

“Ilow did you come to lose her?” 
asked Jim, steering the conversation 
out of commercial channels. 

“ The loss is hers,”’ said Rennie; “I 
wore holes in my tunic leaving over 
the counter talking to her, and I made 
about as much progress as a Peace 
Conference. I got soap instead of 
sympathy and scent instead of senti- 
ment. However, she must have got 
used to me, because one day she asked 
if | would translate an English letter 
she'd received into French. 

‘* Now's your chance to make good,’ 
[ thought, language being my strong 
suit; but I felt sick when I found it 
was a love-letter from a presumptuous 
blighter at Calais, who signed himself 
‘Your devoted Horace.’ Still, to make 
another opportunity of talking to her, 
! offered to write it outin French. She 
sold me a block of letter-paper for the 
purpose, and I went home and wrote a 
lifelike translation. 

“She gave me a dazzling smile and 
warm welcome when I took it in, but 





fer the balance 1 didn’t feel that I’d 


done myself much good. And next day 
I’m dashed if she didn’t gifte me 
another letter to translate, this time 
signed ‘ Your loving Herbert.’ Herbert, 
I discovered, was a sapper who'd been 
transferred to Boulogne and, judging 
by his hand, was better with a shovel 
than a pen. As an amateur in style I 
couldn’t translate his drivel word for 
word, Like Cyrano, the artist in me 
rose supreme, and I manicured and 
curled his letter, painted and em- 
broidered it, and nearly finished by 
signing ‘ Ronnie’ instead of ‘ Herbert.’ 

“She was quite surprised when she 
read the translation. 

“*O'est gentil, n’est-ce-pas?’ said 
she, kissing it and stuffing it away in 
her belt.“ ‘I did not think,’ she went 
on in French, ‘that the dear stupid 
"Erbert had so much e'oquence.’ I 
saw my error. I had made a probable 
of a horse that hadn't previously got 
an earthly. So, to adjust things, I 
refrigerated the next letter — which 
happened to be from 'Orace—to the 
temperature of codfish on an ice block. 
And the consequence was that Georgette 
sulked and would searcely speak to me 
for three whole days. 

“The situation, coldly reviewed, ap- 
peared to be like this. When ‘Orace 
or 'Erbert pleased ber I got a share of | 
the sunshine, but when their love- 
making cooled her displeasure was 
visited on poor Ronnie. Any advances 
on my own part were countered with 
sales of soap, customers apparently 
being rarer than lovers. So I had to 
bide my time. 

“But one day letters from ’Orace 
and ’Erbert arrived simultaneously, and 
were duly handed to the fourth party 
for necessary action. It occurred to 
me that when the time came for me 
to enter the race on my own behalf 
I need have little fear of ’Erbert as a 
rival, so I determined to cut ‘Orace out 
of the running. 

“T translated his letter first. I cen- 
sored the tender parts, spun out the 
padding and served it up like cold-hash. 
Then I set to work on 'Erbert. I got 
the tremolo stop out and the soft pedal 
on and made a symphony of it. I made 
it a stream of trickling melody—blue 
skies, yellow sunshine and scent of 
roses, with Georgette perched like a 
sugar goddess on a silver cloud and 
"Erbert trying to clamber up to her on 
a silk ladder. To read it would have 
made a Frenchman proud of his own 
language. Then, for dramatic effect, I 
took the letters, put them on the counter 
and walked out without a word. ‘That,’ 
thought I, ‘ will do 'Orace’s business — 
and then for '"Erbert!’ 

“Next day, when I went to see the 








result, to my surprise I found that her 





place behind the counter was taken by 
that little red-haired Célestine. . 
*** Where ’s Georgette ?’ said I. 
“*Ah, M’sieur, she has gone,’ said 
Célestine. ‘Figure to yourself, this 
‘Orace, who used to write with ardour 
and spirit, sent her yesterday a poor 
pitiful note. It made one’s heart bleed 
to read it, such halting appeal, such 
inarticulate sentiment. “ Le panvre gar- 
gon!” cried Georgette, “ his passion is 
so strong he cannot find words for it, 
He is stricken dumb with excess of 
feeling. I must be at his side to com- 
fort him.” And she has flown like the 
wind to Calais, that she may be affianced 
to him. But if M’sieur desires to buy 
the soap I know the kind you prefer,” 
“So you see me,” concluded Ronnie 
plaintively, “bankrupt in love and | 
money. Three francs, Jim, and I'll) 
chuck in a packet of post-cards.” 











SONGS OF SIMLA. 
I.—Tue Bureaucrat, 
ALONG a narrow mountain track 
Stalking supreme, alone, 
Head upwards, hands behind his back, | 
He swings his sixteen stone. 





Quit of the tinsel and the glare 
That lit his forbears’ lives, 

His tweed-clad shoulders amply bear 
The burden that was Crive's. 


| 
| 
| 
A man of few and simple needs 
He smokes a briar—and yet 
His rugged signature precedes 
The half an alphabet. 
| 
Across these green Elysian slopes 
The Secretariat gleams, 
5 . 
The playground of his youthful hopes, 
The workshop of his scheuies. 


He sees the misty depths below, 
Where plain and foothills weet, 
And smiles a wistful smile to know 

The world is at his feet ; 


To know that England calls him baek ; 
To know that glory’s path 

Is leading to a cul de sac 
In Cheltenham or Bath ; 


To know that all he helped to found, 
The India of his prayers, 

Has now become the tilting ground 
Of Mix.-bred doctrinaires. 


But his the inalienable years 
Of faith that stirred the blood, 
Of zeal that won through toil and tears, 
And after him— the flood. 
J. M. 8. 


Our Feminine Athletes. 

“ Wanted, Young Lady, vaults bar.— Apply 
personally, Mrs. ~, Oddfellows’ Arms. 

Provincial Paper. 
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LION AT MUSIC-HALH, 


Char, “Nan, THEN! 


PERFORMING 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Prvcek AND OTHER COMPLICATIONS, 
Park Lane. 
Deanest Dapune,— Already every- 
s gob peace-strain and what state 
ll all bein by the time it’s actually 
yned | haven't the dimmest. People 
we their own ideas of how they mean 
celebrate it, and when they find that 
her people have the same ideas and 
ean to do the same things at the same 
ne there are alarums and excursions, 
| things are said, and quite several 
people who were dear friends during 
the War don’t speak now owing to the 
lar exemple, marches and proces- 
sions being so much in the air, I'd 
plunned a lovely Procession of Knitters; 
two enormous gilt knitting-needles to 
he carried by the leaders and a banner 
with “ We Knitted our Way to Victory fag 
and myself on a triumphal car dressed 
in white silk-knitting. And then, just 





as everything was being arranged at 
our “ Knitters’ Peace Procession’ com- 
mittes meetings, I found that Beryl 
Clarges had stolen my idea and was 


HAVING GOT LOOSE, FINDS ITS WAY TO 


I WON'T ’AVE THEM NASTY THINGS IN ‘ERE, 








arranging a “Crochet Peace Proces- 
sion,” with an immense gilt crochet- 
hook to be carried in front, and a banner 
with some nonsense about crochet on it, 
and herself on a triumphal car dressed 
in crochet! 

I said exactly what I thought before 
I left off speaking to her. 

Then, again, everyone wants to give 
a dance on peace night. ['d settled to 
give a big affair with some perfectly 
new departures, and all the nicest peo- 
ple I wanted have said, “ Sorry, dearest, 
but I'm giving one myself that night.” 
I’ve no patience with the silliness and 
selfishness of everybody. 

Talking of dances, one’s getting + 
bit dégotitée of Jazz bands and steps. 
When ces autres get hold of anything 
it always begins to leave off being 
amusing. There's really a new step, 


yet been quite wsé and spoilt by the 
outlying tribes. The origin of it was a 
little funny. Chippy Havilland was at 
one of Kickshaw’'s Jazz dinners one 
night, where people fly out of their 
seats to one-step and two-step between 





the courses and during the courses and 
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however, the Peace Leap, that hasn't | 
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ROOM OCCUPIED BY CHARWOMAN 


I CAN'T ABIDE 'EM." 


all the time. Well, while Chippy was 
eating his fish the band struck up that 
catchy Jazz-stagger, “She's corns on 
her toes, "and Chippy, his mouth full 
of fish, jumped up and began to dance, | 
Of course several fish-bones flew down 
his throat, and while he was choking 
he did such fearful and wonderful | 
things that the whole room, not dream 
ing the poor dear was at his dernier 
soupir, broke out clapping and shout- 
ing and then imitated him, and by the 
time Chippy felt better he found him- 
self famous and everybody doing the 
Peace Leap, which has completely cut 
out the Jazz-stagger, the Wolf's Prowl 
and everything else. } 

Oh, my dearest, who do you think 
are among the crowd of married people 
who're going to celebrate peace by 
dissolving partnership? The Algy 
Mallowdenes! Our prize couple! The 
flitchiest of Dunmow Flitch pairs! ‘The 
turtlest of turtle - doves! Whenever 
people spoke of marriage as played out 
other people always weighed in with, 
“Well, but look at the Algy Mallow- | 
denes.”’ 

They married on war-bread and | 


























| 


} 
| 


| allowed ‘em, but when poor Lallie 
asked to have a ball-room built, and 
Algy said he simply must have a bil 


| uproar that the matter was dropped, | 


at the No-Use-Coming-Here Oflice, 
Alev began to write novels and found 
himself at once. You've read some of 
them, of course? Life with a big L, 
|} my dear. Every kind of world while 
you wait, the upper, the under, and the 
half. allie was very glad of thi 
money that came rolling in, but | 


believe she said wistfully, “ How doe 


at last ou poor prize couple are in Hi ard bound), “Two strars, "Amuensmirn,”’ 
that long list that an overworked judge) =  peweres = = - 
comp! iined of the other day. And if! ei el b le, held in place by an | plaster racehorse in full gallop on her 
you a k for the moral | suppose its nvisibl pl I 1 chal crawling on; upper arm, she attracted plenty ol 
“Don't try to study character where! my upper arn attention und had two offers, | hear. 
there isn’t anv.’ ; Lady Mancuvrer is simply yavie de| Arms and the man, again! 
This is emphatically am season for)7 at the rage for arms, for her| A propos, Lady Manceuvrer told me 
arms, my Dap! ne, Which seems quite} Daffodil, who's been a great worry to| yesterday she'd sent a thank-offer ng 
| a good little idea for peace-time ! laces | her (she's the only clever one, you know, | to one of the hospitals “ But how 
and figures don't count; it's the arm Il the othe being pretty _ ha the best | sweet ol you! I said “ For the 
the whole arm and nothing but the arm! | arms of the whole bunch, She ; taken | restoration of Peace, I suppose?” “ No, 
| There are all sorts of stunts for attract-| Madame l’allalerie’s course I'he Fas-| dearest,” she whispered; “ for the 
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Government cheese and kisses (un | 
rationed). Seriously, though, m’amie, 
I believe they'd scarcely anything be | 
yond his two thousand pounds a yea 
as Permanent Irremovable Assistant | 
Under-Secretary at the No-Use-Com- | 
ing- Here Office, Certainly an “official | 


residence” and a staff of servants were 


liard-room and smoke-room added, one 
of those fearful red-flag creatures got 
up in the House just as the money wa 

such 


going to be voted and made 


And then, having heaps of spare time 


ia 


my gentle quiet Algy know much 


tbout this, that and the other?” And 
her gentle quiet Algy made answer 
“Intuition, dear; imagination; the 
novelist’s temperament.” 

By-and-by, however, she began to 
hear of his being seen at the | mpty 


Pearl 
eur 


ton (one of those people, y uu know 


Club and Gaston's, chatting with 
P) 
Dapline, 
ab 


who're immensely talked 


ut but never mentioned) And the 


1 “certain liveliness’’ set in at t! 


official residence of the Permanent | 


novable Assistant Under-Secretary 
‘You silly little goosey !’ said Aley; 
“don't you see that it's not as a mat 
who admires her but as a novelist 
who's studying her that I tall 
Pearl Preston? She's my next be 
A heroine like that is a sin qua i! 
a novel of the Modernist sehool. 
But Lallie couldn't see the dif be 
tween a man and a novelist, and Algy 
couldn't write his best seller without 


studying its heroine, and so—and 


; 


Ing attention to round white arms, and/ cination ¢ LHe 


if one has the other kind one had better | flourish hers abc 
go and do a rest-cure. Your Blanche hid, Gill 


18 beyond criticism in that respect, a mail weep Ire 

ran bi + 4] +] ln <i; 
you know, and the other night at the) other day at IX 
opera I'd a succés fou with a big black-| sleeved coatee 


LONDON 





Arms,” and is n 
ut Irom morn to night, 


she sometimes does a 


m sheer exhaustion, The| 


mpford Races, in a no- 
black sticking-! Ye 


with a 


CHARIVARI, 


sade to} restoration of the London Season ! 
BLANCHE, 

















Ever thine, 





“LETTS 





RIGA.” 
Dail 


TAKE 


and let's keep it. 


a2 


’ 


» Mail. 
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wena Le ABE 


_ of hardship, to sleep in the 


| weakest of their number the 
| warmest icicle to suck, the 


| ure or immediately attacked 
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MURMAN AMENITIES. 

‘urs was to have been an essay from 
an igloo, describing the awful privations 
of the writer and the primitive savagery 
of his surroundings on the Murman 
coast. It was to have wrung the sym- 
pathetic heart of the public and at the 
-ame time to have enthralled the student 
of barbaric life with its wealth of exotic 
detail, While embodying all the best- 
known newspaper clichés appropriated 





within the Arctic Circle was an unfair 
test of our fortitude. Why bad not the 
War Office or some newspaper corre- 
spondent warned us? 

Madame, however, proved to have a 
sense of proportion or humour ; or per- 
haps the collection was not her own. 
In any case she showed no reluctance to 
displace family photographs or china 
dogs, and rapidly had the room cleared 
for action; so that now, when we roll 
about the floor in friendly struggle, it is 





tating the sounds we make under the 
impression that they are learning a 
little English. 

More difficult problems arise, how- 
ever, regarding questions of military 
etiquette. Not King’s Regulations, nor 
Military Law, nor any handbook de- 
votes even a sub-paragraph to light 
and leading upon certain points which 
we have here to consider every day. | 
For example, if a subaltern glissading | 
on ski down the village street, main- 





to these latitudes it was to 
have included others speci- 
lly and laboriously pre- 
pared after a fascinating 
study of Arctic literature. 

But circumstances have 
blighted its early inspira- 
tion, and the article it was 
to have been will never be 
written, the telling word- 
pictures designed on board 

transport never exe- 
< uted. 

‘igure the disgust of five 
vdventurers who, landing at 
the Murman base, sternly 
braced to encounter the 
last extremity of peril and 


snow and dig one another 
out o’ mornings, to give the 


longest eandle to chew— 
found themselves billeted 
in a room which the land- 
ladies of home would de- 
ght toadvertise! Its walls 
were hung withsuch pictures 
as give cheap lodgings half 
their horror; it was encum- 
bered with countless frail 
chairs and “ kiggly” tables, 
and upon every flat surface 
had settled a swarm of al- 
bums, framed photographs, 
china dogs, wax flowers, 
peuholder-stands, and all 
the choicest by-products of 
civilization struggling to- 
wards culture. As we were 
to be frozen by expos- 


—_ 


not 





Manager (introducing music-hall turn 
KHAGOOLA WILL NOW PROCEED TO GIVE HIS ASTOUNDING CLAIRVOYANT, 
MEMORY AND BECOND SIGHT ACT, AND WILL 
THAT ANY MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE MAY PUT TO HIM.” 

Voice from Gallery. “TELL US WHERE THERE'S A 'OUSE 





“ LADIES 


AND GENTLEMEN, 
ANSWER ANY QUESTION 


TO LET.” 


———) taining his precarious bal- 
ance by the aid of a “stick” 
in each hand, meets a Gen- 
eral, also on ski and also a 
novice, what should hap- 
pen? What does happen 
we know by demonstration: 
the subaltern  brandishes 
both sticks round his head, 
slides forward five yards, 
smartly crosses the points 
of his ski and then, plung- 
ing forward, buries his head | 
in the wayside drift, while 
the General Officer sits down 
and says what he thinks. 
But we do not know if these 
gestures of natural courtesy 
are such as our mentors 
would approve. No au- 
thority has set up for us 
any ideal in such matters. 
From official rules of 
portment the British soldier 
knows how to salute when 
on foot or mounted on bi- 
cycle, horse, mule, camel, 
elephant, motor -lorry or 
yak, but no provision has 
been made for the case of 
an army scooting on ski. 
So here we are at large in 
the Arctic Circle, coping 
with new conditions by the 
light of nature, and pay- 
ing such perilous ‘‘ compli- 
ments” to senior officers as 
our innate courtesy and ‘ 
sense of balance suggest 
and permit. 

Further, the 
question of dress, Even 
the gunners, who in the late 





de- 





| 
| 


consider 








_ by Bolshies, we might reasonably have 
expected to be asphyxiated by the Rus- 





; . e . 
sian stove; but even this consolation 


was denied us, since Madame, convinced 
that the English are mad in their love 
of fresh air, consented to leave it unlit. 
When first we arrived, five large 
soldiers with five large kits, the aspect 
of the room filled us with terror. The 
fiercest frost or foe we could have faced, 
but the bravest man may quail before 
wax- flowers and fragile tables top-heavy 
with ornaments and knick-knacks, and 
all felt that to encounter such things 


only someone’s toilet tackle that crashes 
with its spidery table, instead of cher- 
ished artificial fauna and flora. 
Thanks to our serviceable and becom- 
ing Arctic kit and the steady approach 
of the Spring thaw, heralded by the 
preparation of spare bridges to replace 
the existing ones, we can defy the 
eccentricities of the climate. Even the 
language begins to reveal what might 
be termed hand-holds; though possibly, 
when the natives echo our words of 


gpresting. — acquired from text- 
) t 





ks on Russian, they are simply imi- 





war used to wear riding-breeches of their 
favourite colour, no matter what it 
was, the kind of footgear they most 
fancied, and any old variety of hat they 
thought becoming, are shocked by the 
fantastic kit that is countenanced in 
this latitude. It must be borne i 
mind that most of us are old cam- 
paigners and old nomads whose tailors 
have grown accustomed to build us ap- 
propriate gear for various climes. Fash- 
ions for fighting in France, in Egypt, in 
Mesopotamia, have gained a hold upon 


our affections, to say nothing of those 
7 ae 
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British Matron (whose 
ri... HE'S DRY.” 


husband has just 


designs for civil breadwinning or moss 
dodging in Central Africa, Bond Street 

Kirkcaldy or Dawson City. The con 
sequence is that here, pretty well out 
of A.P.M. range; sartorial individualism 
flourishes unchecked. Thus the eye is 
startled to behold a fur headdress as 
busby, an ordinary 
gaberdine breeches, shooting 


big as a service 


tunic, 


make up or snow-goggles worn with 
flannel trousers, or shi arp-toothed Bor 
eas detied by a bare head and a chamois- 
leather jerkin; or the choice flowers of 
Savile Row associated with Canadian 
moccasins. 

What idea will the North Russians 
retain of the outward appearance of the 
typical British oflicer? How will the 


come sliding to market behind the trot 

ting reindeer, report of us to the smallér 
Lappsathome? In any case I hope we 
shall found a legend of a well-meaning 
if peculiar and patchwork people. 








“Gas Stoker wanted for 11 million work 
used to gas engine and exhauster; 50s. yx 
week of seven 12-hour shifts.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper 


exhauster 





" seems superfluous. 


stockings and Shackleton boots, going | 
about as component parts of oneoflicer’s | 


little Lapps, befurred and smiling, who | 
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had his f woa visitor I'm SORRY, SIR, BUT MY HUSBAND CAN'T BEE YOU 
| may be interested in learning that the service 
| NEW AIDS TO THE ANGRY. is not run solely for her. 
THE readers of the Personal Column And a more intimate note still may 
of The Times were lately refreshed by| be struck. Something like this may 
t ; 
the following enti be looked for : 
| VYoutp the 1 the aneen Socdidan Wii. Lydia Lopokova take pity on an un 
las a , +} P rr “age esos boa : a Ay ot ane happy and neglected wife, whose husband has 
“aR a a . olf t Ne ; th 1 stated that he would resume dining at home 
7 3% PARES OW ENE MAE | only on condition that the table was laid as it is 
not re - _ " > - 
mn laid in The Good-Humoured Ladies 
| For long the Personal Column has 
heen a vehicle for appeal and regret, BEFORE. 
for affection and grief, in addition to its} Rerorr I was a little girl I was a little 
other manifold uses; but as an instru- om 
| ment of admonishment it 1s fresh. rhe I could not laugh, I could not danee, 
| tragic thing is that up to the time of I could not speak a word ; 
| going to press the green l'yrolese hat! But all about the woods I went and up 
} has made no reply. Kither it does not into the sky 
| read The Times or it has been rendered | nq jgn't it a pity I've forgotten how 
speechless. We wi e longing fo some | to flv 
| first-class recriminations. } x 
| , . . . > ; an 
The new fashion is sure to spread. | J often came to visit you. 1 used to 
= ih. 
| For example, anv morning we are lial le | _ oN and sing 
+d th r Upon our purple lilac bush that sinells 
to find this : 
| y he 1 he purple toque not so sweet In Spring; 
} WouLpDthe ! (7) in the p pi miue note ; ; — . " 
lthat. though it may be the thing in her home| But when you thanked me for my song 
| to dis negara the feelings of others, the abstrac of course you ne ver knew 
t White Sale|] soon should be a little girl and come 


it her 


, | 
In the cireumstances the reference to | place 


Friday 


ne else chair at a 


| 
' And - 
nue female with 


duty t 
on a Ne 


afterno 


+} 


1 red parasol, whothought 


struggle like a wild-cat for a 
11 bus, opposite the Stores, on 
last at a quarter to three 





to live with you. R. F. 








More wag girs inee 9 
‘Arbitration is to be adopted first in dis 
putes between members « f the League, then 
meditation by the Council.”"—-Liverpool Paper 
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THE TREACHEROUS SON. 


I cerramty hoped when I tosk up my quarters in this 
quiet village that there would be no jarring note to disturb 
the idyllic peace of my surroundings. And yet I had not 
| been long in this pleasant sitting-room, with its outlook on 
| blossom-laden fruit-trees, creamy-spired chestnuts and 
| wooded down, before I became aware that a pitiful and 
| rather sordid little domestic drama was in progress within 
| fifty yards from my open windows. I discovered a son in 
‘the act of encouraging his aged and apparently imbecile 
_ parent to gamble with a professional swindler! Not that 
| 1 have actually seen them thus engaged. As a matter of 
fact I have merely heard a few short remarks—and those 
| were all spoken by the son. But, as everyone knows, even 
a single sentence accidentally overheard by an observant 
| stranger may give him a clearer insight into the unknown, 
/and possibly unseen, speaker's character than could be 

gained from countless chapters of a modern analytical novel. 
So these four sentences were quite enough for me. Per- 

| haps I should mention here that the three personages in 
this drama are birds—which makes it all the more painful. 

Like many of our British birds, the sole speaker occa- 
sionally drops into English, or I should never have under- 
stood what was going on. He may be a blackbird or 
thrush, but I doubt it, because I know all their remarks, 
while his are new to me, If A. A.M. heard them he would 
probably tell me they were those of a “ Blackman’s War- 
bler,”’ and [ should have believed him—once. Hardly now, 
after he has so airily exposed his title as an authority; but 
even as it is [ should not dream of questioning his state- 
ment that “the egg of course is rather more speckled,” be- 
cause I can well believe that the egg this bird—-whatever 
he is—came from was very badly speckled indeed. 

It seems that, some time ago—I can’t say when exactly, 
but it was before I came down here—this unnatural son 
introduced to the parental abode (which I think is either 
No. 5 or No. 6 in a row of young chestnuts abutting on 
the high road) a rook of more than dubious reputation, 
whom he persuaded his unsuspecting sire to put up for the 
night. And there the rook has been ever since. As I said, 
[ have neither heard nor seen him, but I’m positive he 's 
there. 1 am unable to give the precise date on which he 
first led the conversation to the good old English game of 
“rioging the thimble ’’—that also was before I came. All 
[ can state with certainty is that he interested his host in 
it so effectually that now the infatuated old fool is playing 
it all day long, 

This is evident from his son’s conversation; during the 
pause which invariably precedes it I should undoubtedly 
hear the father-bird (if he would only speak up—which he 
doesn't) quavering, “I’m not sure, my boy, I’m not sure, 





| but I've a notion that, this time, he’s left the pea under 


the middle thimble—eh ?” 

On which the young scoundrel, knowing well that it is 
elsewhere, pipes out, ‘‘There it is, Fa-ther, there it is, 
Ma-ther!"’ with an unctuous humility shading into im- 
| patient contempt that is simply indescribable, being indeed 
too revolting for words. 

Then, as the father still wavers, his son makes some 
observations which I cannot quite follow, but take to be 
on the fairness of the game as played with a sportsbird, 
and the certainty that the luck must turn sooner or later. 
After which he exhorts him—this time in plain English— 
to be a bird.””. Whereupon the doting old parent decides 
that he will be a bird and back the middle thimble, and the 
next moment I hear the son exclaim, evidently referring to 
the rook, “ No, ‘e's got it; no, ’e’s gotit. Cheerup! Cheer 


up!” with a perfunctory concern that is but a poor disguise 








for indecent exultation. I am not suggesting, by the way, 
that birds are in the habit of dropping their “h’'s ”—but 
this one does, There are times when he is so elated by 
his parent’s defeat that he cannot repress an outburst of 
inarticulate devilry. And so the game goes on, minute 
after minute, hour after hour, every day from dawn to dusk. 
The amount of grains or grubs or whatever the stakes may 
be (and it is not likely that any rook would play for love), 
that that old idiot must have lost even since I have been 
here, is beyond all calculation. He has never once been 
allowed to spot the right thimble, but he will go on. As 
to the son’s motive in permitting it, any bird of the world 
would tell you that, if you possess a senile parent who is 
bound to be rooked by somebody, it had better be by a 
person with whom you can come to a previous arrangement. 

Now I come to think of it, though, I have not heard the 
unnatural offspring once since I sat down to write this. Can 
it have dawned at last upon his parent that this is one of 
those little games where the odds are a tritle too heavy in 
favour of the Table? Or can the son have sickened of his 
own villainy and washed his claws of his shady confederate? 
I don’t know why, but I am almost beginning to hope. . . 
No; through the open window comes the well-known cry, 
* There it 7s, Fa-ther! There it 7s, Fa-ther! Be a bird! 
Be a bird! ...No,’e’s got it! No,’e’s got it! Cheer 


up! Cheerup!” They are at it again! KF. A, 





A SHADY TENANT. | 
[From inquiries made by a Daily Chronicle representative it | 
appears that the present demand for housing accommodation is such | 
that people no longer draw the line at ghosts. 
Tae problem at last is a thing of the past; 
Doubts and fears, Geraldine, are at rest; 
We can put up the banns and make definite plans, 
For the love-birds will soon have a nest. 
I’ve inspected, my sweet, the sequestered retreat 
In which we are destined to dwell, 
And on thinking things out I have not the least doubt 
It will suit us exceedingly well. 


There are drawbacks, I grant, but one nowadays can’t 
Have perfection, as you are aware, 
And I’m sure you won't grouse when I state that the 
house 
Is both damp and in need of repair. 
I might add there’s a floor that shows traces of gore; 
I discovered the latter to be 
That of one Lady Jane, who was brutally slain 
By her husband in Sixteen-Two-Three. 


Years have passed since the time of that dastardly 
crime, 
But the victim's intangible shade 
Can be seen to this day, so the villagers say, 
In diaphanous garments arrayed. 
In the gloom of the room where she met with her 
doom 
She's appearing once nightly, it seems, 
And the listener quails as lugubrious wails 
Are succeeded by agonised screams. 


sut the trivial flaws I have mentioned need cause 
No concern; I am certain that you 

Will approve of my choice, Geraldine, and rejoice 
In the thought that our haven’s in view. 

In the likely event of your mother’s descent 
There's the warmest of welcomes in store, 

And a rug I'll provide for her bedroom, to hide 
That indelible stain on the floor. 
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Small Bridesmaid (loudly, in middle of ceremony). 
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“ MUMMIE, ARE WE ALL GETTING MARRI£ED?” 











THE NEW ARM. 


perceiving William in mufti again and carrying cne.) 


Wart is this implement of warfare, Bill? 
What seed of fire within its entrails slumbers ? 
Does it unfold at all? Run through the drill, 
Doing it first by numbers, 


Not a grenade and not a parachute ? 
Some remnant rather of the ancient. folly, 
Some touch of times before the Big Dispute ? 
| have itnow! A brolly. 


Yes, and it opens outwards like a tent, 
Guarding the sacred poll from skies injurious. 
Up with it! Let us see your tops’ls bent. 
How splendid! And how curious! 


Do it again, Bill. I am better now; 
Only at first, perhaps, I slightly trembled. 
Press on the little clutch and show me how 
The parts are reassembled. 


‘To think men poked these things into the sky, 
Fearing to face the storm’s minutest particles, 

Through four long hectic years, whilst you and I 
Forgot there were such articles. 


It brings the old times back to one again, 

The grim-eyed crowd that faced the morning's dolours 
Doing their very best to drip the rain 

Down other people's collars ; 


Ihe fond, fond pair beneath a single dome ; 
The fight to ride on Hammersmiths and Chelseas; 
The rapture when you found on reaching home 
Your gamp was someone else’s. 








O symbol of routine and office hours! 
O emblem of the soft civilian status ! 

Shall I too deign to roof me from the showers 
With such an apparatus ? 


Shall I consent to grasp within my hand 
The sign of serfdom and to get the habit 

Of marching like a mushroom down the Strand, 
A mushroom on a rabbit ? 


Never. O hateful sight! And yet—and yet 
I’m not so sure. This month has been a dry one; 
June will most probably be beastly wet ; 
P’r’aps, after all, I'll buy one. vor. 


East is East. 
“The Girl Guides are doing well . . . Another guide was married 


this month to Corporal ——. We wish them all happiness.” 
Diocesan Magazine (India). 
Corporal ——— appeai's to be a specialist. 


“There are persistent rumours of a plot to bring back the « ld régime 
- val 
and put either a Hohenzollern or a representative of some other Royal 


house on the Thorne of Germany.”—Canadian Paper. 
Eix-Katser (log.): ‘No, thanks; I’ve had some.” 


“OxrorD FoR Howrpays.—Most beautiful city in England, Good 
lodgings and boating. Two golf links and fishing.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
We seem to remember, too, some mention of an educational 
establishment in connection with the place. 


Our Helpful Contemporaries. 

** There have been cases, we believe, in which the height of a person 
has increased after the person had reached mature age, but it has 
always been suspected that this was due to greater uprightness. A 
man who stoops always looks shorter than when he is standing quite 
upright. But no such explanation as this can be given for an apparent 
increase of the human head. Ifa head really requires a larger hati 
must be because the head is larger.”—Provincial Paper. 


——— 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


and hours that are going to cost the 
country twenty millions sterling in the | 


present financial year. The first result of | 


* ‘ ; 
| this boon (teste Sir AUCKLAND GEDDEs) | 


happy consumer must look forward to} 


i mend me to 


| 
tral Hull, 


| days, 


lis that they are turning out less coal 


per man than ever, and that the un- 
1 + 

a further reduction in his already | 
meagre ration. It is rather hard upon 
Mr. Smrituie, who daily dilates } 
Coal Commission upon the hardships 
of the miner's life, that his clients 
should let him down like this. 
For a thorough-going democrat com- 
Lieutenant -Commandet 
Kenworthy, the new Member for Cen- | 
latest idea is that} 
before British troo] s are sent to al y 
new front the approval of the House 
of Commons should be obtaired. J sus 
pect that if, during his active-service 
some Member had proposed a 
similar restriction on the movement 
the Fleet the comments of the gallant 
Commander himself would h ive been | 


In the 


W hose 


sol 


| more pithy than Parliamentary. 


The number of motor-cars at the dis 


posal of the Air Ministry now stands at | 


| for he had a good story to tell of - 


| very well, 
; on the subject of the “ national 


| ferociously against the “superman ” 
| who had imposed this “ disastrous 





the apparently irreducible minimum of 
forty I 
use train or bus, like ordinary 
have even been seen to Walk; 
and there has been such a slump in 
“joy-riding ” that when asked if ladies 
were now carried in the official chariot 
General Srreny was able to assure 
the House that that never happens 
though I think he added under his 
breath—* well, hardly ever.” 
There was barely a quorum when 
Colonel Lestiz WILSON rose to in 
troduce the estimates of the Ship 
ping Controller. This was a pity, 


, 4 
Tol 


some 


+ 


the mereantile marine, and told i 
He was less successful 


shipyards,” which have cost four 
millions of money and in two years 
have not succeeded in turning out 
a single completed ship. With the 
wisdom that comes after the event 
Sir CHartes Henry fulminated 


scheme” upon the country. 

This brought up the superman 
himself, Sir Er1c Grepprs, who in 
the most vigorous speech he has 
yet delivered in the House defended 
the scheme as being absolutely 
essential at the time it was initi- 
ated. It was a war-time expedient, 


' ° . . 
| Which changing circumstances had 


| rendered unnecessary: but if the MR 


: . ’ 
wo. (Juite a numbe roftheofficials j ha 
, 


Tay 


Jin. 
CHA 
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have been the salvation of | HAMP’Ss Bill. 


He took occasion, how- 
untry, Alte 


all you can’t expect | ever, to warn the prospective justicesses 
| without making a|(if that is the right term) that, as the 
slips. Commissions of the Peace were already 
fully manned, it might be some time 
before any large number of ladies could 
be added to the roll of those who, in the 
words of the Prayer-book, “indifferently 
administer justice.” ; 

Quite unintentionally, of course, Mr. 
Borromuey did the Government a real 
service in the Commons. Every day 
since his return from Paris Mr. Bonar 
Law has been pestered with inquiries 
as to when, if ever, the House was to 
be allowed to discuss the Peace terms, 
and has evaded a direct answer with 
| more or less ingenuity. This afternoon 
Mr. Borromuey, after hearing that the 
LEADER OF THE House had “ nothing 
to add” to his previous replies, asked 
if he was right in supposing that, when 
the Treaty came up for ratification, the 
House must take it or leave it, and 
would have no power to amend it in 
| any respect, Mr. Law joyfully jumped 
iat the chance of ending the daily cate- 
ichism once for all. “That,” he 


. . sa d, 
IES IN GOVERNMENT MOTOR-CARS., | . 
‘exactly represents the position, and 








WELL, HARDLY EVER.” il do not see in what other way any 

17, May 20t) The advance of | Treaty could ever be arranged.” . ; 

n continues. Very soon she will} In antic pation of the debate on the 

( pon the first rung of the| Finance Bill Mr. Sypney ARrNoLp 

il ladder, and be able to write}sought an admission from the Cuan- 
after her name, for the Lorp|cELLOR or THE ExcuEeQuer that the in- 
NCELLOR, pointing oO it that in this | come-tax on small incomes was hardly 
ter the Government were bound to} worth retaining, owing to the cost of 


the Prime Mrn-| collection. Not at all, said Mr. CuHam- 
BERLAIN. It costs six hundred 
thousand pounds and brings in 
eight million. Of course, he added, 
it costs more proportionately to 
collect small amounts than large. 
If the whole of the 
could be paid by one individual the 
cost of collection would be mez, 
One imagined the CHANCELLOR on 
the eve of the Budget wishing, d la 
NEI oO, that the whole of the British 
people had but one purse, into 
which lhe could dip as deeply and 
as often as he pleased. 

The debate on the Finance Bill 
was largely devoted to the proposed 
a levy on capital,’ which a section 
of the “ Wee Frees,” who already 
display fissiparous tendencies, have 
borrowed from the Labourites. 
After their amendment was framed, 

j}however, Mr. AsquirH spoke at 
|| Newcastle, and ostentatiously re- 
fused to say a word about the new 
‘nostrum. Sir Donaup MAcnEan, 
his old leader or his new supporters, 
contented himself with the sugges- 
tion that a Commission should be 


THE LONG PULL, 
RESPO set up to consider the subject. 


[pS TO HIS COUNTRY’S CALL. 


| Warand the U-boat campaign had gone | ISTER, gracefully swallowed Lord Brav- | 
on 16 might ; 

Monday, May 19th.—The coalminers | the e 
lately received concessions in wages!to have shipyards 





income-tax | 
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Geordie (after intently watching conductor of Jazz band for some time). 








ppINn’, He's NOT HIT ONE OF 'EM SINCE WE CAAME IN.” 


'he Cuancenvor had little difficulty 
disposing of the amendment. He 
ght, indeed, have contented himself 
th quoting the War Bond advertise- 
which daily inform us that the 
tic investor “ will receive the 
le of his money back with a sub- 
tial premium,” 
Che Preference proposals which Mr. 
cLAND had described as bred “ by Filial 
ely out of the Board of Trade” re- 
ved the unexpected aid of Sir ALFreD 
\lonp, who disposed of his Cobdenite 
prejudices as easily as the conjurer 
vallows his gloves, and unblushingly 
erted that the tiny Preference now 
oposed, far from being the advance- 
ard of Protection, was in reality a 
very strong movement towards Free 
rade. Comforted by this authoritative 
leclaration Coalition Liberals helped 
the Government to defeat the amend- 
ment by 317 to 72. 

Wednesday, May 21st.—The Peers 


| being as usual rather short of work at 


this period of the Session, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR introduced a Bill “ to en- 
able the Official Solicitor for the time 
| being to exercise powers and duties 
| conferred on the person holding the 
| office of Official Solicitor.” 

The rumours that have lately ap- 


peared in the papers, to the effect that 
the First Commissioner or Works 
was contemplating revolutionary alter- 
ations at Hampton Court—in particular 
that he was going to transform the 
famous pond-garden into something 
quite different: a Monp-garden, in fact 
—are, it seems, grossly exaggerated. 
All that he bas done is to appoint a 
Committee of experts to advise him 
what, if any, changes are desirable. 
The resumed debate on the Finance 
Bill was enlivened by some personal 
details. By way of showing that even 
without a levy on capital the rich man 
bears his share of the burdens of the 
State, Sir Epwarp Carson remarked 
that, when he receives a retainer, he 
immediately allows for the super-tax 
and enters it in his fee-book at only 
half the amount. He had had one 
that very morning. “Say it was five 
pounds” — and the House laughed 
loudly at such an absurd supposition. 
Then we had Lord Huana Ceci 
pointing his argument that the import- 
ance of the proposed Preference to the 
Dominions was political rather than 
economical by the remark that if he 
was going to be married-—-which he 
fervently hoped would not happen to 





him—he would expect his mythical 
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STICK *S ONLY 


bride to value his engagement-ring less 
for its pecuniary than its sentimental 
value. 

A capital speech by Mr. Sraxiey 
Batpwin, one of the few men in the 
House who talks finance as if he really 
understood it, wound up the debate, 
and procured the Finance Billa second 
reading nem. con. 

Thursday, May 22nd.—The Ministry 
of Health Bill came up for third read- 
ing in the Lords. An eleventh-hour 
attempt by the Government to provide 
the new Minister with an additional 
Under-Secretary was heavily defeated, 
Lord Downnam being appropriately 
enough one of the Tellers for the 
Opposition. 

TheCommons heard some good news. 
Mr. Renpauu’s pathetic story of an 
angling-party which, after walking 
five miles along a dusty road to its fav- 
ourite hostelry, found it adorned with 
the now too frequent notice, “ Closed- 
No Beer,” brought a most sympathetic 
reply from Mr. Grorcr Roperts, who 
boldly confessed, “I am a believer in 
good beer myself,’ and later on an- 
nounced that the Government had 
decided to increase the output from 
twenty million to twenty-six million 
standard barrels. 
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| impair its fragrance. 
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Farmei Wet, 1 BE MAIN GLAD TO 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


lnk original answer to the questi: 


PUNC 


nm 


at the head of these insignificant re 
; 
marks was (correct me if I am wrong) 


nothing. “A said Juliet, *‘t 
any other name would smell as sweet. 
Sut of course was wrong. 
rose were handed to a visitor in th 
garden, with the words, “ Do see ho\ 
wonderful this onion is!’ pre 


re se,’ 


she 


such a 


ry 


lia language. 
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-| not, for exai 
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Awains vn 4° 


‘ i K I I Ht A! I suppost YO Li 


Palmer 

Hannah, 
(;eneral . Gertrude. 
Scullerymaid Sarah 

| 
| Here we have materials for a sweep 
ing innovation which might, if it spread, 
not only simplify life but reinforce the 
For why confine such terms 
to domestic servants? If all parlour 
to be called “ Palmer,” why 


* Eddy 


maids are 
| 


ple, call all editors 


judice would be set up as fatally to | (very good Kddy, or very bad Liddy, 


attempt of a correspondent of 


There is, in fact, | according to taste 
much in a name; and therefore the|County Councillors, ‘ Elsie 
The 


Daily Express to finda generic nomen-|the specimens given. 


! ¥ . 
clature for domestic servants sliould be 
given very serious attention ; the pur-|does not reproduce the sound values of 


pose being to meet “ the objection fe 


by so many women servants to being |‘ 
; | ee Lady bird 


either called by Christian or surname. 
_ Asa means of placating this very ser 
sitive class the correspondent writes 
“ One nearly always calls a cook b 
the name of her calling. I therefor 


it 


l- 


y 
‘é 


suggest that a name be adopted be 


ginning with the first letter of the class. |‘ handmaid 


For example :— 
Lady’s-maid_. cis « Bem 





4 te)? 


And all London 


Sut let us look a little narrowly at 


“Palmer” for 
but “ Louise” 


| 
|‘*parlourmaid ” is good 


‘* lady’s-maid.’ Some such word as 
Lais”’ would be better, or why not 


which combines the de- 


sired similarity with the new euphemism 
| ‘* home-bird,” invented to help trans- 
| form domestic service to a privilege and 
“ Hannah for house- 


‘ 


pleasure ? 


| maid ’ ig also wrong, although for 
‘it would be good. On the 


lanalogy of “ Palmer,” why not eall all 
| housemaids “ How”? oreven “‘ House”? 





bE THINKING OF TAKING TO WORK NOW? 


If American Colonels can be called 
Housr, why not English housemaids ? 
> e r 

For generals “ Jenny’ would be better 
than and for seullery- 
mails “ Scully.” “Seully” is quite a 
good name ; there is a distinguished 
psychologist named Suuty, and there 


* Gertrude ” 


was an M.P. for Pontefract named 
Guuty. No scullery-maid need be 
offended. 


It is odd how we call some persons 
by their profession or calling, and others 
not. We say “ Doctor,” but we do not 


address our gum-architect as ‘* Dentist.” | 


We say “Carpenter,” but we do not 
address a plumber as “ Plumber.” (In- 
cidentally, all plumbers might be called 
Warner). We say “ Gardener and 





“Coachman,” but we do not address an | 


advocate as “ Barrister.”” If we hada 


definite rule everything would be simple, | 
but as we have not it is necessary to | 


find several more names. I am not at 
all satisfied with The Daily Express’s 
test. For example, what would a second 
parlour-maid be called? If three were 
kept they might be called Palm, Palmer 
and Palmist. A long vista of difficul- 
ties opens. ' 
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RUS IN URBE. ° 

“ Encouraged by the summer weather yester- 
day, a titled lady took her tea with some friends 
on the footway at Belsize Park Gardens, Hamp- 
stead. Unsympathetic passers-by, however, 
complained of the obstruction . . . and, follow- 
ing representation to the police by the public, 
the al-fresco tea-party was broken up.”—Daily 
News. 

In spite of the innate conservatism 
of the police we are pleased to think 
that the seeds of a happy unconven- 
tionality, sown by this courageous lady 
of title, have already borne fruit. 

On Thursday night, about ten o'clock, 
the attention of passers-by was drawn 
to a four-post bed, which was being 
trundled along the Strand by eight 
stalwart footmen. On it reposed the 
Duke of Sleepyacres. It appears that 
his Grace, on return from active service, 
found that the confined air of an ordin- 
ary bed-room engendered insomnia. He 
therefore conceived the idea of sleeping 
in the open-air and caused his bed to 
be placed in the centre of the Strand, 
opposite the entrance to the Savoy 
Hotel. The presence of the sleeping 
nobleman might have been unnoticed, 
had not Mr. Smiinme chanced to pass 
the spot on his way from dining after 
a session of the Coal Commission. 
His eye was immediately caught by 
the ducal crest on the panels of the bed. 
Suspicious that this was a dastardly 
attempt on the part of a member of the 
landed classes to obtain sleeping-rights 
in a public thoroughfare, Mr. Saini 
lodged a complaint with the police, and 
the Duke was removed to Bow Street. 

Some mild interest has been displayed 
by the public in a camp which has been 
established by three subalterns in the 

adway at the corner of Charing Cross 

nd Northumberland Avenue, It is a 

nall and quite inconspicuous affair, 
consisting merely of an army pattern 
bell-tent, a camp fire and a few deck 
Our representative recently 
visited the occupants to ascertain the 
reason for their presence. After hastily 
declining an offer of a glass of E.F.C. 
port, smuggled over from France, he 
inguired with polite interest whether 
his hosts contemplated a lengthy stay. 
They replied that they did. They were 
waiting for their demobilisation gratu- 
ities. The locality, they added, was a 
quiet one, where advancing old age 
could be met in comfortable meditation. 
\lso the offices of Messrs. Cox, Box & 
Co., the Regimental Agents, were in 
convenient proximity, and the latest 
news of the gratuities could be obtained 
with a minimum of trouble. Up to the 
present the police have not interfered 
with them, apparently taking them for 
workmen employed in repairing the 
roadway. 


Chairs, 





AT THE PLAY. 
“ Kissinc Time.” 

For an infrequent worshipper at the 
shrine of Musical Comedy the atmo- 
sphere of a first night at a new, or re- 
nascent, theatre is perhaps rather too 
heady. There are so many potent 
vintages set on the board; so many 
connoisseurs who will offer to tell you 
beforehand of the merits of their favour- 
ite brands. 

I confess, to my shame, that when an 
actor with whose gifts I am unfamiliar 
is received on his entrance with a storm 
of applause, I am not prejudiced, as I 
ought to be, in his favour. On the 
contrary I follow his performance the 
more judicially, and if I cannot find 





THE OLD GAIETY IN A NEW HOME, 


Mr. Grorar GROSSMITH AND Mr. LESLIE 
HENSON AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE. 


that it corresponds to his apparent 
reputation I am apt (wrongly again) to 
conclude that the fault lies with him 
and not with myself. 

But in the case of Kissing Time, after 
a rather dull First Act, during which I 
kept telling myself that 1 was not suf- 
fering from senile decay, | had to admit 
that the gods were in a great measure 
justified of their elect. For one thing 
the authors, taking a bold and original 
line (from the French), had produced a 
coherent plot; and both dialogue and 
lyrics were above what I understand to 
be the average in this kind. One ex- 
pects, of course, a little Cockney licence 
—* pyjamas” rhymed with “ Palmer's,” 
and so on—and a certain amount of 
— banality, as in the song, “ Some 

ay” (rapturously approved) ; but there 
were excellent verses on the text, “A 
woman has no mercy on a man,” and, 








I doubt not, much other good stuff 
which I missed because Mr. Ivay 
Caryiu, who conducted (and was pro- 
bably thinking more of his own plea- 
sant music than somebody else's words), 
did not make enough allowance for my 
slowness in the up-take of patter. 

Mr. Lestir Henson was funny, and 
should be funnier still when the book 
has been cut down by about an hour 
and space allowed him for private de- 
velopments. Miss Payniis Darr was 
graceful and confident. One casily 
understood her popularity; but Miss 
Yvonne ARNAUD, who was a little slow 
for the general pace, must, I think, be 
more of an acquired taste. 

Mr. Tom Wauus (very svelte in his 
French uniform) did sound work, and so 
did Mr. Grorar Barrett, a humour- 
ist by gift of nature. Mr. Gronar 
GrossMitTH, Who with Mr. Laurittarp 
has made out of the old Middlesex a 
most attractive and spacious “ Winter 
Garden,” brought with him the tra- 
ditions of the Gaiety, and had a warm 
personal welcome. I could bear him 
to be funnier than he was; but as 1’m 
sure that he’s clever enough to be any- 
thing he likes I can only assume that 
he wasn’t really trying. 

I join everybody in wishing him good 
cheer in this “ garden”’ of his, where, if 
the auguries fulfil themselves, he is not 
likely, even in the dog-days, to have to 
endure “the winter of our discontent,” 
O), & 


THE LAND OF MY DREAMS 


I kNow a spot where balmy air and 


still 

Enfolds the placid dweller hour by 
hour 

As, all unhampered in bis tranquil 
bower, 


He stretches idle limbs at ease until 
The blessed peace about him calms his 
will 
And hidden thoughts, expanding into 
flower, 
Amaze him with their beauty, and 
the sour 
Sharp voice of Cure, that sounds far off 
and shrill, 
Moves him to gentle mirth that men 
can be 
So strangely foolish as to heed her call, 
Regardless of their true felicity. .. . 
Avoid the place, ye bores. Aroint ye all! 
Afflict not one to this dear haven fled, 
My private earthly paradise—my BED. 








“Quarrymen (experienced) Wanted, wages 
1s. 54d. per hour; constant employment for 
good men, No bankers need apply.” 

Country Paper. 
Why this marked discrimination against 
bankers? We have known several who 
were most respectable, 
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| results. 


heroic course of justifying their emi 


'when and if he 


| salary is 


urbane manners in our great shops| 
and stores been more clamant; neve 
| has the standard been higher. Ouw 


| ox-officials may have to stoop, but it} 


| himself to anv finality in the formulati yn | Che future of Mi ASQI Ts has given | 
| of his opinions, has, it is said, decided | rise to a good ae ul of speculation in the 


| to devote his talents in future exclu | Pre ss, but we: 


| is leading on to strange but inevitable 
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Tuer unexampled rapidity with which, rriy fi) tit 
7™ b:) ota it 
owing to the opportunities of war-time MAT cede ated id an Ini} Pu \; 
men in all walks of life have reached| + _ jones — Wy at td 
. ” 7%, ~ ’ ‘oi 
the top of the tree in early manhood i | } } ft | 


any higher | 





Unable to 
they are already contemplating the | 
| 


rise 


nence by starting afresh at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

The crucial and classical example is, 
of course, furnished by our Boy Chan 


ig 


cellor. It is an open secret that, with | 
. ’ . | 
that sagacious foresight which has} 


always characterised him, Lord Birnken- | 
HEAD recognises the impermanency of | 
his exalted 


and is res rived | 
the Woolsack | 
to resume practice as a Junior, It is | 
further that 
judges intend to follow his august ex- 
ample. The atmosphere of the Bench 
is not always exhilarating, and the 
fixed. But a 


altruism doubtless also enters into their | 


position 
leaves 


rumoured some Ot oul 


self-effacit g 


motives, 
The impending exodus from White 
hall is another factor in the situation. | 
Scores of demobilised “ Ministerial | 
angels’ will soon be released, and are | 
meditating fresh outlets for thei: bene- | 
volent Many of them are] 
young beautiful. The ro 
mance of commerce and of the stage] 
will prove a potent lure. Never has t he | 
demand for an elegant deportment and | 


energies. 


and soIne 


will be to conquer Wecan confidently 
look forward to the day when ho shop | 


will be without its DemosTHENEs, | 
ALCIBIADES or its Cicero. Opportuni- | 
ties for employment on the stage are | 


1 
lik ly to be multiplied by the all 


eged | 


intention of several actor-managers to} Renee ue OFNT RUT HAVE YO 
enter Parliament, while others, nobly | HANDKERCHIEF MA St P 
anxious to satisfy the claims of youth, | ——— — ———e 


mn and Oxford, and, as a don, to | 


have expressed their resolve only to} Kt 
ur 
| 


of Socialism at o 
Mr. Benxoc, it is 
ted in the French 


appear henceforth in such subsidiary |¢ nbat the 


t older Universities 


parts as dead bodies and outside shouts 
urt | reported, has re-en!| 

ling developments are also threatened | Artillery, and Mi BENNI r} 

i ] } t ‘ ‘Om? ion the 

on similar lines. Mr. Weuus, always|has accepted a commission In the 


, . 3) 
remarkable for his refusal to commit} Dutch mercant 


In the domain of letters some sti 
(RNOLD 
| 
} 
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i@ marine 


ire in a position to state 


t intend to re-ente 


sively to the composition of educational} that he does no 
t 


vorks in words of one syl able, and p litics o1 
Where possible of three letters. He is} Bar, but has ' 
also contemplating a revised and sim | first love — jou nalism. | Sport is the 
plified edition of his novels, beginning | only department in which the ornate 
With Mr. Brit Sees It Thr Mr. | and orotund style of which Mr. Asquita 
Suaw’s fresh start will be the greatest |is a is still in vogue, and the 
surprise of all. He intends to go to | description of classic events in classical 


to resume his practice at the 


resolved to return to his 


master 
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diction 
genial opening for the exercise of his 
great literary tulent. 

The rumour that Mr. BaLrour, on 
his retirement from the post of Foreign 
take up the 
master at St. Andrew's 
Meanwhile 


Secretary, will 
is not vet fully confirmed. 
he is known to be considering the alte: 

native offer of the secretaryship to the 
Handel Society. In this context it is 
interesting to hear that, according to a 
Rotterdam agency, Sir Epwarp Evaar 


1 
arduous 


has just completed a series of pieces for | 


the mouth-organ, dedicated to Sir Lro 
Cx10zzA Money, which will, it is hoped, 
be shortly heard in the luncheon in- 
terval at the Coal Commission, 
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A SPORTING CHANCE. 


Dean Axec,—Jolly glad to hear 
you're coming home, I heat you after 
all, though. I suppose I was looking 
particularly pivotal when I saw the 


| D.O., because he let me through at once. 


Will you go back to the Governor's 

office ? 
Yours ever, Garry Nowron. 

Dean Garry,—Haven't the faintest ; 
but before settling down I'm going to 
have a week or two, either sailing or 
fishing, so as to try to shed the army 
feeling, and | think you'd better come 
with me. L've saved no end of shekels, 
and I'm going to give old Cox a run 
for his money (the bit that’s mine, I 


/ynean, that he's been keeping for me): 


If you can find a likely craft, mop 
her up for me, old bean, and we'll 
have a hairy time somewhere on the 
S.W. coast. 


Yours in haste, Anec Roney. 


Dean Anee,—I wish you'd be less 
What sort of a boat do you 
vant—sehooner, yawl, eutter or spoon- 
bill? A half-decker, or the full five 
quires to the ream? Give me definite 
instructions and I'll do my best to 
carry them out. I’m afraid I can't 
et off, so you'll have to take someone 


vacua 
vague, 


| else, or incarpadine the seas by your- 


elf, Yours as ever, Garry. 


Drvan Garry,—Sorry to hear you 
Any kind of a boat that 
vill go without bouneing too high will 
do, and if it has a rudder, a couple 
starboard tacks, bath and butler's 
pantry so much the better. J mean 
) wash out the memory of those nine 
inonths at Basra last year with the 
flies. Yours, ALEc. 


{ 


antl come, 


Dear ALec,-What you want, my 
lud,is & houseboat, and I doubt whether 
i'll get one during this shortage of 
idential property. 
| should try fishing if I were you. 
In fact I have taken a bit of water for 
you in Chamshire. I haven't seen it, 
but am told it’s very all right and only 
'wenty pounds till the 10th of June. 
Yours ever, Garry Norton. 


Dean Garnay,—This is a top-hole 
To have got this water for so 
little you're absolutely the Senior 
Wangler, 

You might send me some mayfiies, 


' 
piwee, 


| o'd de ar, about half a pint I shall want, 


judging from the infernal number of 
bushes on the viver banks bere, Mr. 
Miuis's bounbs have pub me right off 
my cast and | can't do the old Shimmy 
shake either somehow. I can hear 
the click of croquet balls in the Vicar- 


_ age garden as 1 write, so the hooping 


| season has begun, 





There's one other chap staying in 

the pub. Talks and dresses like a War 
ofiteer. Seems to be doing nothing 
ut loafing about at present. 


Yours ever, Are, 


Posteard, 


Have ordered the mayflies and will 
send them soon as poss. G.N. 


Dear Garry,—Thanks for yours. 
Not so anxious about mayflies now, but 
should be glad if you would send me a 
pound or two of the best chocolates, 

Having good sport. 

In haste far post, 
Yours, ALEC. 

Dear Augc,—I enclose a couple of 
pounds of extra special chocolates, but 
didn’t know they were included in the 
Angler's Pharmacopaia, 

Glad you are baving good sport and 
justifying my choice of water. 

Yours as usual, Garry. 

Dear Garry,—Thanks for chocs. 
The Vicar called. the other day, and I 
have caught several cups of tea on 
the recoil at the Vicarage since. Miss 
Stevenson, his ewe-lamb, is Al, and we 
have had some splendid sport together. 
We caught eleven beauties yesterday ; 
one was over 19] inches. 

Post just going out, 

Yours in haste, ALEC, 

P.S.-Another couple of pounds o/ 
chocs would be useful. 


Dear Atec,—-Awfully glad to hear 
the fishing is so good. I shall expect 
a brace of good long trout for breakfast 
one of these days. 


Yours, GArny. 


Dear Garny,.-Who said anything 
about fish? I sub-let the water (at a 
profit) to the War-profiteer three days 
after arriving. 

Miss Stevenson, with a brace of 
bouncing terriers, is outside whistling 
for me, so IT must put the lid on. 

Yours, ALEC. 

Dear Atuc,—What's the idea? You 
say you let the fishing a fortnight ago; 
but last Wednesday you wrote about 
catching eleven beauties, one over nine- 
teen and a half inches long. Some 
trout—what? But why the terriers ? 

Yours in darkness, 
Garry Norron, 


Postcard. 


Rais. ALEC, 





‘*‘ When Greek Joins Greek.” 


“The Red Cross announces that the repa 
triation of Greeks forcibly removed from their 
homes in Fastern Macedonia has been virtually 
completed despite Bulgarian opposition. ‘The 
reports says the Greek Red Croas rendered 
invaluable aid in looting imprisoned Grecks 





hidden remotely.”—-Kgyplian Gasetle. 





THE NAVY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Wuen first I joined the R.N.V. 

And ventured out upon the sea, 

The war-tried Subs. B.N. and Looties 
Who guided me about my duties 

Were wont to wink and chuckle if 

I found the going rather stiff ; 

And when, upon the Nor’-Kast Rough, 
My legs proved scarcely firm enough 
To keep me yare and head-to-wind 
The very nicest of them grinned. 


Now times are changed, and here T am 

Once more beside the brimming Cam, 

Where lo, those selfsame Loots and 
Subs 

Whirl madly by in punts and tubs, 

Which they propel by strength of will 

And muscle rather more than skill, 

For (if one may be fairly frank) 

They barge across from bank to bank, 

With zig-zag motions, in and out, 

As though torpedoes were about ; 

Whilst I with all an expert's ease 

Glide by as gaily as you please, 

Or calmly, ‘mid the rout of punts, 

Perform accomplished super stunts 





But do not think I jibe or jeer 
However strangely they career. 
In soothing accents, sweet as spice, 
I offer them my best advice, 

Or deftly show them how to plant a 
Propulsive pole in cozy Granta, 
Observing, * Lf you only knew it 
This is the proper way to do it,” 
Till soon each watching Looty’s face 
Grows full of wonder at my grace, 
And daring Subs in frail Rob Roys 
Attempt to imitate my poise. 


O war-tried Loots and Subs. R.N., 

Thus by the Cam we meet again ; 

And, as in wilder sterner days, 

We shared the ocean's dreary ways 

In fellowship of single aim, 

I never doubt we'll do the same 

By sunny Cam in happier times ; 

And therefore, if through these my 
rhymes 

Some gentle banter slyly flits, ; 

Forgive me, Sirs—and call it quits. 





From a club journal : 
“Mombers will look forward to the River | 
Trip this year as a change from a Trip to the | 
River,” 
This constant eraving for variety 18 
one of the most unhealthy symptoms 
of the times in which we live. 


From a report of the debate on the 
National Shipyards :— 

“« The Mereantile Marine was our weakest 
front. If the sinking increased our unbiblical 


cord would be cut’ (a graphic phrase this).” 
Provincial Paper. 





Graphic, perhaps, but hardly steno- 
graphic. 


i 
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Poacher Uo gamekeepes who has been chasing him for twenty minutes \OW, BONNY, IF you'’vi > A GOOD REST WE'LL BI 
OFF AGAIN 


those between Archie and his father. I have seldom known 
a horrible situation handled with more delicate art; it is 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) f 


Mr. BK. FE. Bens IN, Selzing oeceasion as 16 flies, has rive n|} ments, that | would give the book an honourable place in 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| 
} 
| 


wv this, rather than for its slightly unconvineing devil 


ls, In lero $s the Siream (Mt RRAY), & story on the vers the ran! of Bensonian romance 


topical subject of + piritualism and communication with the 


dead \s a practised novelist, with a touch so sure that it| 1 quite agree with Mr. Haronp Branir, whose Mr. Ste 
' ‘ . 

can hardly fail to adorn, he has made a tale that is interest-| ling S t Out (IIeapLey) is a generous attempt to put 

ny throughout and here and there aspires to real beauty j int » the form of a story the case of the conscientious 


ft feeling though not all the writer's skill can disguise a| objector of the finest type, that, when we are able to think 


; 


certain want of unity in the natural and supernatural divi-| about this matter calmly, we shall have considerable mis 


sions of his theme. The early part of the book, which tells! givings at least about details in our treatment of this diflieult 


g£ 
1¢ boyhood of Archie and the attempts of his dead brother | problem. I also agree that the officials of the P Bureau 
‘ 


oft 


Vartin to “get through " to him, are admirably done. A on't come at all well out of the correspondence which he 

ilways in these studies of happy and guarded childhood, | prints in hi 

Mr. Benson is at his best, sympathet c, tender, altogether | ought to have had the courage to alter the law allowing 

winning, There was lung ‘trouble in Archie's record—| absolute exemption rather than stretch it beyond the break 

Martin indeed had died of it (sometimes I wonder whether|ing point. But | emphatically dispute his assumption that 
‘ 


vas a simple one. It was not the saintly, 


rreface, and, farther, that the Government 


any of Mr. Benson's protagonists can ever be wholly|the matter \ Wi 
| robust), and there is a genuine thrill in the scene at the| single-minded and sweet-natured ©.0.'s of Christophe 
| Swiss s inatorium, where the dead and living boys touch} Sterliny’s type that made the chief difficulty. There were 
ion and heroie texture. The 


‘ 


hands over the little cache of childish treasure buried by | few of this literal interpretat 
the former beneath a pine-tree in the garden, Later, when} real diffi ulty was created by men of a vi ry different cha 


itor’s| acter and in much greater numbers, sincere in varying 


Irchie had recovered from his disease and grown to 
estate, | could not but feel, despite the sardonically observed | degrees, but deliberately, passionately and unserupulously 
fizure of Helena, the detestable girl who nearly rains him, | obstructive, bent on bantking the national will and making 
tliat the whole affair had beeome conventional, and by so| anything like reasonable treatment of them impossible, It 
much lost interest for its creator, Apart, however, from the} would require saints, not men, to deal w ithout occasional 
hogie chapters of Possession (which I shall not further| lapses from strict equity with such infuriating folk. Mh 


, 
| tnvenne ite) the most moving scenes in this latter part ave} Bronin’s book is unfair in its emphasis, but it is not 
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fanatical or subversive, and I can see no decent reason why 
it should have been banned, I certainly commend it to 
the majority-minded as a wholesome corrective. 





That the reviewer should finish his study of the assembled 
biographies of twenty-four fallen heroes of this War with a 
feeling of disappointment and some annoyance argues a 
fault in the biographer or in the reviewer. I invite the 
reader to be the judge between us, for The New Eliza- 

thans (Lane) must certainly be read, if only to under- 
tand clearly that there is no fault in the heroes, at any 
ate. Mr. I. B. Osporn describes them as “these golden 
lads... who first conquered their easier selves and secondly 
led the ancestral generations into a joyous captivity” (what- 
ever that may mean), and maintains, against the father of 
one of them apparently, that he is apt in the title he has 
given to them and to their countless peers. I agree with the 
father and think they deserve a new name of their own; 
such men as the Greyret. brothers, HuaH and Joun 





Cuarnron and Donatp Hankey did more than maintain a 


guard who ought to have prevented the murder of Sonia's 
august parents, and didn't. Quite early | gave up counting 
how many times Sir Francis and his fair ward were set 
upon, submerged, imprisoned and generally knocked about, 
You never saw so convulsed a courtship ; for I willno longer 
conceal the fact that, when he was not more strenuously 
engaged, he soon began to regard Sonia with a softening 
eye. Andas Sonia herself was growing up to womanhood, 
or, in Mr. Watson's elegant phrase, ‘‘ muliebrity claimed 
her definitely "—well, he is an enviable reader for whom 
the last page will hold any considerable surprise. 


« ETIENNE,” in an introductory note to A Naval Lieutenant, 
1914-1918 (METHUEN), gives an excellent reason for wishing 
to record his impressions of the “sea affair.” He was in 
H.M.S. Southampton during the earlier part of the War, 
and ‘on all the four principal occasions when considerable 
German forces were encountered in the North Sea, her guns 
were in action.” Very naturally he desired to do honour to 
this gallant light cruiser, and I admire prodigiously the 





tradition. There is about 
Dixon Scort, “ the Joyous 
Critic,” something, I think, 
which will be recognised as 
marking a production and 
surprise of our own gene- 
ration—the “ink-slinger” 
who, when it came to the 
point, was found equally 
reckless and brave in sling- 
ing more dangerous matter. 
\gain, I feel that there is 
needed a clearer motivethan 
is apparent to warrant “a 
selection of the lives of 
young men who have fallen 
n the great war.” Selec- 
tions in this instance are 
more odious than com- 
parisons; there should be 
ne book for one hero. 
Thirdly, I disapprove the 
ledication to the Ameri- 


“I'vE 
TOOT FOR TWO.” 








BORROWED THUNDER. 
“WHAT DO YOU MEAN RY HANGING ON BEHIND MI 


BROKEN MY HORN, OLD TOFF, AND [| THOUGHT YOU 


modest way in which he 
has done it. “ Errmenne” 
is not a stylist; a professor 
of syntax might conceivably 
be distressed by his confu- 
sion of prepositions; but 
apart from this detail all is 
plain sailing—and fighting. 
[ haveread no more thrilling 
account of the Battle of Jut- 
land than is to be found 
here. The author does it 
so well because he tells his 
story with great simplicity 
and without what I believe 
he would call “ windiness.”’ 
Best of all, he has a nice 





sense of humour, and would 
even, I believe, have dis- 
THAT?” 

COULD 


LIKE 
short 
were 


‘* ETIENNE,” whose 
stories of naval life 








ins; and, lastly, I found in the author's prose a certain 
vifectation that is unworthy of the subject-matter. An 
tance is the reference to Harry Burrers’ “ joyous " 
quotation of the quatrain :— 
Every day that passes 
Filling out the year 
Leaves the wicked Kaiser 
Harder up for beer. 
| like the quatrain, of course; who, knowing the “ Incorri- 
doesn't? But I did not like that reiterated word 


” 
** JOYOUS. oi 
a 


Cit les,” 


[ should certainly have supposed that recent history had 
liscounted popular interest in the monarchies of make- 
believe; in other words, that when real sovereigns have 
been behaving in so sensational a manner one might 
expect a slump in counterfeits. But it appears that Mr. 
Ht. B. Marriorr Watson is by no means of this opinion. 
His latest story, The Pester Finger (Sku¥¥INGTON), shows 
him as Ruritanian as ever. As usual we find that dis- 
tressful country, here called Varavia, in the throes of 
dynastic upheaval, which centres, in a manner also not 
without precedent, in the figure of a young and beautiful 
Princess. This lady, the last of her race, had been adopted as 
ward—on, I thought, insufficient introduction—by the hero, 
Sir Francis Vyse. The situation was further complicated by 





the fact that in his youth he had been the officer of the 





amusing, makes a distinct advance in this new work. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE, 
GOLF IN SPRINGTIME, 
Merry little baa-lambs sporting on the grass, 
Playing ring-a-roses, dancing as you pass, 
Crying, 
* Jones has topped his brassie shot! What a way to play! 
Now then, all together, boys—Me-e-eli! ” 
Pretty little woollies, white as driven snow, 
Following your mothers, skipping as you go, 
Crying, 
“ Jones is in the bunker! What a lot he has to say! 
Give it all together, boys—Me-e-e-eh!” 
Harbingers of Springtime ! innocently fair, 
Frisking on the greensward, leaping in the air, 
Crying, 
‘Jones is in the whins again! He's off his drive to-day ; 
Once more let him have it, bobys—Me-e-e-e-eh !” 


Silly little baa-lambs! If you only knew, 


One day you'll be fatter and I'll have the laugh on you, 
Crying, 
“Every time I foozled they bleated with delight. 
Serves the beggars 
ALGOL, 


-—> 


Now they're lamb-and-mint-sauce. 
right! = 





covered the funny side of | 
¥ ° | 
Scapa, if there had been one. | 
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| reading this statement, an Irishman 
i hy I “dl ¢ arni f i j 
| Has Issued a warning against the habit 
of marrying single women, 


CHARIVARIA. 
“Germany will sign,” says an even- 
ing contemporary, “ because the Allies 
hold all the trumps.’ They also hold | Grimsby is to have a flag day for 
all the Manchurian beef, and are pre-| the local hospitals. It is not known 
pared, should the occasion arise, to ex-| who first them the idea of a 
port it mercilessly. | flac day 
* * : 





Cave 


+ 


J 
A Carmarthen man has been fined | “The only cure for the caterpillar 
12s. 6d. for shooting an owl in mistake! now de stroying young oaks in Devyon,”’ 
for a pigeon. Defendant pleaded that/s ys a morning paper, “is to remove 
in omitting to sound its hooter the owl! the pest at once.’ The idea of remov- 


LONDON CHARIVARL 








away.” We are ashamed to confess 
that we had not noticed this. 


* 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor 

away,’ quotes a weekly paper. We 

only hope this is true, for it is impos- 
sible to afford both. 


“Tt is wonderful that there are not 
more accidents,”’ remarked a Coroner 
last week. But surely there are. 

* 


The extraordinary report that a do- 





was guilty of contributory neg- . 


ligence. x * 
* 


Bluebeard (alleged), is said to be 
very morose and ill, It is felt! 
that something or other must | 
be worrying him. 

* * | 


| 
M. Lanprvu, the Parisian | 


Latest information points to| 
the fact that Jazz has spread to | 
the Hebrides, where two sus- | 
pected cases are under observa- | 
tion. ” 4 | 

“Jumpers are to be very 
fashionable at the seaside this 
year,” says a fashion paper ; and 
yet lodging-house keepers will 
keep on assuring us that their 
bed-linen is scrupulotisly clean. 


There are still twenty-three 
wars in progress, declares a Sun- 
day contemporary. The belief 
is rapidly gaining ground that 
several of them are being al- 
lowed to continue merely to 
spite Colonel WrpGwoopn. 


Cricket, we are constantly 
told, must be brightened. Why 
not allow spectators to assault 
the umpires, just as if they were 
football referees ? 


Father. “Yrs, TOMMY, WHATEVER YOl 


ONLY ONE WAY TO LEARN, AND THAT 18 BY 


THE VERY BOTTOM.” 
Tommy. “WHAT ABOUT SWIMMING ?" 


So many people have ex- 





ATTEMPT THERE I5 
BEGINNING AT 


mestic servant has been seen 
at Purley is now explained. It 
was merely a resident going to 
a fancy-dress dance, 


A medical paper states that if 
& man was bitten by a rabid 
cow he would probably go mad 
and start grazing in the nearest 
meadow. Hence the name of 
the “‘ Pasteur” treatment. 

A dentist in a suburb that 
shall be nameless has a case of 
samples attached to the outside 
of his front door, with an in- 
scription inviting people to 
choose a set of teeth before 
entering. Surely it is bad man- 
ners for anyone to pick his teeth 
in public, ’ 

Some distinguished players 
have declared in fayour of larger 
holes for golf. Our own feeling, 
however, is that if there is to 
be any change in the hole it 
would be better to correct its 
absurd habit of slipping to one 
side just as the ball is drop- 
ping in, 


There is said to be a craze 
among girls for entering Goy- 
ernment offices. The mania, an 
overworked official informs us, 
comes on at 10,15 a.m. and 
lasts about four hours. 











pressed their intention to swim 
the Channel this year that there is t: 
of abandoning the tunnel scheme as 
likely to prove unprofitable. 


uk|ing the trees does not seem to have 

; 
| occurred to our contemporary. 
x 





Coins said to have been deposited on 


After knocking a man down with an/ the Dinas Mountain, South Wales, over 


iron bar at Shoreditch, and being asked | seven hundred years ago have just been 
by the victim why he did it, the assail-| found. This speaks well for the honesty 
ant again knocked him down. Really | of local residents. 
this is carrying things too far. After | ee 
all, politeness costs nothing. The ex-Kaiskr has intimated to a 
newspaper man that he 1s prepared to 
abide by the decisions of the Peace 
Union, not to be outdone, are about to| Conference. This confirms recent in- 
put in a demand for shorter sentences. dications that Witneno is developing 
of a sense of humour. 


ok 
It appears that the Burglars’ Trade 


“Single women,” says a scientific 
journal, “live on an average ten years 
longer than married women.” After 


* aa 
“ Last week,” says The Evening News, 
“Venus was only 100,000,000 miles 











«“ Many of the suburbs and outlying districts 
of London are experiencing something like 
a plague of tiny stinging flies similar to, but 
even more veracious than, the familiar ‘ midge.’ 
The plague is not confined to low-lying dis- 
tricts.”—Daily Paper, 

The very last place in which we should 
expect to find anything “ veracious.” 

From a Paris letter :— 

“The Majestic and the Astoria, and the 
other innumerable hotels which house the 
Allied delegations, are full of the white faces 
of tired secretaries, whose principles have 
departed, or, still worse, returned.” 

Evening Paper. 
We protest against this reflection on 
the morals of our delegation. 
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TO PEACE, ON HER CELEBRATIONS. 


“Tenn me not, Sweet, I am unkind” 
(As Colonel Lovexace said) if I 
From festal scenes for you designed 
To solitude propose to fly; 
If, when the strident trumpets blare 
From Hampstead Heath to Clapham Junction, 
And bunting fills the ardent air, 
i don’t assist at that brave function. 


It does not follow, let me say, 
That I am loath to give you cheer; 
No, in my unobtrusive way 
I hold -you very, very dear ; 
I may not join the loud parade ; 
Nor share the crowd's ecstatic tooting, 
Yet in your honour I have paid 
Twelve guineas for a summer suiting. 


Think not I sniff at common joys 

Or that my loyal heart condemns 
A nation’s soul expressed in noise 

And pageants barging down the Thames ; 
Only, while others dance and pant 

To hymns that carry half a mile hence, 
| never was a Corybant, 

But do my worship best in silence. 


So on your festa I shall be 
Away in some sequestered nook, 
Some open shrine beside the sea 
Where Nature smiles with just your look ; 
And lie and let my thoughts go off 
To where you come from—which is Heaven, 
And play a quiet round of golf 
And go to bed about eleven. O. 8. 
THE RULING PASSION. 
“ Norman is coming to the dance,” said my wife. 
‘ He would prefer to be shot,” I answered. 
You are coming too, and I want you to look after him.” 
‘ T also would prefer to stop one.” 
“Tt will do him all the good in the world. He wants 
bringing out.” 
When Norman is alone with me he is natural and even 
interesting at times, but in ren a | he is shy and self 
conscious and a burden to himself and his neighbours. He 


| is a young dentist with a large practice, and is already a 
| well-known ey on Japanese methods of extraction. 


Using only his thumb and forefinger he can remove long- 
established teeth with so much ease and grace and sueh a 
quantity of sangfroid that it is a pleasure to watch him at 
his work. But to a social gathering he comes limp and in- 
firm of purpose ; he feels constrained to utter futile remarks 
with undue emphasis trailing into incoherence ; he is dread- 


| ful to behold. 


| did not see him until the end of the second dance. 


_ tte was in the ante-room and presented a good example of 


| protective colouring. 


He was standing with his back to a 
dark sereen, and his e face and light hair were indis- 
tinguishable against a background of flowers worked in gold 
thread, His attitude as he tightly grasped his programme 
behind hin was that of a wounded dove at bay. 

I signalled to him, but, although I was only a few foet 
away, he could not see me. He had apparently also lost 
all power of movement. I took him by the arm and led him 
to the buffet, and, although he never takes alcohol, I felt 
justified in forcing some brandy between his lips. This 
revived him a little, and he said in a well-modulated voice : 





“The surface of the floor is excellent. It is rather warm 
and oppressive (or cold and chilly). I adore dancing; it 
both exercises the body and refreshes the mind; but un- 
fortunately I have not had many opportunities of indulging 
in the art,” 

I gave him some more brandy. 

A little later he recognised me and smiled. I examined 
his programme and found that he was engaged for the next 
dance to a girl who could talk to anyone on any subject ; I 
could see my wife’s hand in the arrangement. I explained 
the situation, piloted him to his partner and stayed with 
them a while. She made several openings for him in the 
conversation, which he immediately sealed up with mono- 
syllables, and when she allowed her fan to slip to the floor 
he stepped on it. She suggested that they should take the 
air on the baleony, and as I left them he pulled himself 
together and began to tell her, in a well-modulated voice, 
that the surface of the floor, was excellent. 

Later I saw him with the same partner still on the 
baleony. They were both pale and silent and had ap- 
parently never moved. They seemed to be exercising an 
unconscious fascination on one another, My courage failed 
me and I went elsewhere. 

Some time after I happened to be at the buffet when 
Norman staggered in and ordered a large brandy-and-soda, 
There were beads of perspiration on his forehead and he 
was as white as death. 

“What has happened ?’”’ 
attract his attention. 

“It is horrible—horrible!’’ he gasped.” 

“Tell me what has happened,” I commanded, grasping 
his shoulder, 

‘What has happened!” he repeated, with a hollow laugh. 
“Tam undone. My career is at arfend. 1| am a broken 
man.” 

“ What have you done? ”’ 

“T couldn't help it,” he sobbed. ‘* We sat there for an 
age, an eternity, unable to speak, unable to move, unable to 
act. At length my nerve gave way and I—I’ve pulled all 
her teeth out,” 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SCANDAL. 
The evening papers have lately published some striking incidents 
regarding the struggle for existence that is undergone by certain 
gentlemen who are in receipt of the Unemployment Allowance. | 


I asked as soon as I could 


“Wer are longing for work,” said a young man who, 
after suffering the horrors of war for nearly four years in 
the Ministry of Superfluous Hotels and Hutments, has just 
been evacuated. ‘ We have prepared a list of billets that 
we are ready to take up at a moment's notice.” 

From this list I select a few of the more likely situa- 
tions :— 

1. Hot-eross-bun maker to the Jewish colony at White- 
chapel. 

2. * Double-blank ’’ man at a factory for putting spots on 
dominoes, 

3. Muzzle-maker to the Master of the King’s Buckhounds. 

4. King of Albania. 

5. Judge of the Bigamy Court at Salt Lake City. 

6. Military Attaché to the Colonial Secretary to the 
German Government. 
ms Deputy-Assistant Torpedo-Lieutenant to the Swiss 
Navy. 

8. Press Censor to distinguished Field-Marshals, Ad- 
inirals, etc. 

9. Manufacturer of flannel petticoats to the Hippodrome 
Beauty Chorus. 

10, Billiard-marker on a submavine. 
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INTERNATIONAL STAKES. 


Tue Horse. “WELL, THIS DOESN'T GIVE ME MUCH CHANCE,” 
































| breath to the topic of corned beef; he 
| slid, so to speak, over the soap; only 
| in the mention of the fifty marks did his 
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Model, “1 BOUGHT A PICTURE O’ YOURS THE OTHER DAY, SIR.” 
Model, “GOY I? AT A LITTLE PAWNSHOP—’ALF-A-CROWN I GIVE FOR IT." 


"AVE I, Str?” 





Artist. 
(Artist emits a sardonic laugh.) 





Cwry Kav ite oO \ 


“Wuhuy, I ’AVEN'T BIN ‘AD, 








PUMPENHEIM. 


Wen Adolf Hans Pumpenheim, 
armer, was brought up for trial as a 
| offender it is not too much to say 

iat a shudder passed through the 
members of the Summary Court, which 
consisted of Major Blenkin and myself. 
rhis emotion was due not so much 
to the unprepossessing appearance of 
the prisoner as to the enormity of his 
olfence 
Ile was charged upon two different 
firstly, with being in illegal 
possession of two tins of corned beef 
and one cake of soap, the property of 
the British Government; secondly, 
with having offered a bribe of fifty 
marks to Second-Lieutenant Robinson 
in order to escape arrest. 

The charge was translated to the 
prisoner by an interpreter, who in his 
turn appeared to feel the gravity of 
the oceasion. He alluded with bated 


Ccly 


counts: 


| voice ring out confidently, as though 


| righteous indignation had overcome the 


listened in silence. When invited to 
plead Guilty or Not Guilty he made no 
reply. 
Judges are only human. I cannot 
state that his innocence was presumed. 
The evidence was brief. A corporal 
of foot police, after examining the 
articles produced in court, pronounced 
them to be indubitably two tins of 
corned beef and a cake of soap, and 
further declared that he had found 
them in the prisoner’s house, no troops 
being at that time billeted upon him. 
Second-Lieu‘enant Robinson deposed 
that upon his arrival the prisoner had 
thrust a fifty-mark note into his hand, 
accompanying the action with gestures 
and grimaces suggestive of bribery. 

Here we all looked at Pumpenheim, 
His features afforded no sign of intel- 
ligence or even of interest. For his 
particular benefit the evidence was 
translated. He was further invited to 
question the witnesses or to call testi- 
mony on his own behalf. To these 
offers he responded with a shrug indi- 
eating that he waived all rights. 

The court was therefore cleared, and 
Major Blenkin and I proceeded to con- 





| baser sentiment of pity. Pumpenheim 


sider our verdict, with no othér com- 





pany than the dozen empty stools | 
which had faced us during the trial, | 
and which represented the inalienable | 
right of the civil population to attend 
the court if they pleased. Custom for- 
bids me to divulge the finding or the 
sentence. It will suffice to say that 
justice was tempered with mercy. We 
were about to readmit the prisoner, his 
escort and the imaginary public when 
my partner in the suppression of crime 
was struck by an idea. 

* Took here,” asked Major Blenkin, 
“ what about the moral aspect ’ ; 

I hesitate to argue with Blenkin 
about moral questions, on which he 
speaks with authority. I therefore 
awaited his next remark. 

“The moral aspect,” Blenkin went 
on, “is most important. I intend to 
impress this fellow. I shall tell him 
that if he had been a French peasant 
and had offered a bribe to a German 
officer he would have been put against 
a wall and shot. Do you agree?” 


“REALLY! WHERE DID YOU GET IT?" 
| 
| 
| 
j 


I considered the proposition. 
“No,” I said, “I don’t.” 
Blenkin threw me a suspicious glance. 
“ Why not ?” he asked. 
* Too many assumptions,” [ said. 
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Blenkin bridled indignantly. It was | 
on the tip of his tongue to charge me | 
with being a pro-German. He con- | 
trolled himself and rang a bell. “1 
shall hold to my own opinion,” he re 
marked with some asperity. 


| terpreter were marehed in. Adolf Hans 
Pumpenheim created the customary 
diversion by turning to the right on | 
the command, “ Left turn,” and the 
sergeant - major made the customary 
| comments, undeterred by the pr isoner’s | 
ignorance of English. The imaginary 
public filed in and occupied the vacant | 


' 
The prisoner, his escort and the in | 
| 
! 





stools. 


When this bustle had subsided, the | 








| finding and the sentence were read by 
| Blenkin and duly translated by the in- 
| terpreter. Pumpenheim was quite im- | 
passive, and maintained his composure 
| throughout the small financial trans- | 
} ° ° 
|} action which followed. He counted 
| out his notes with an air of fatalism. | 
Having obtained a receipt for the fine} 
he made us a little bow and turned to| 
leave the court. 
“One moment,” said Major Blenkin. | 
« Binen Augenblick,” echoed the in- 
terpreter. Pumpenheim faced about | 
and stood to attention. 
Blenkin cleared his throat “T will | 
not dwell upon the moral aspect of 
your case,” he said. The prisoner's | 
features expressed neither relief nor | 
surprise, but polite inquiry. Blenkin, | 
slightly ruffled, enlarged upon the hein 
ous nature of the crime and the leniency | 
of the sentence. Finally he produced | 
his masterpiece of comparison — the | 
French peasant, the German officer, | 
the attempted bribe, the execution. | 
When the last grim lines of the imag- 


Blenkin read it in his face. The pris-|;, the course of this ceremony, which 
oner did not believe a word of the | appears to him : 
tale. He was indifferent to the homily.|},°had encountered one familiay idea, 

Blenkin, defeated, leaned back in his | 
chair. “I giveit up,” he said. ‘ You 
have a try at him.” 

I looked at Pumpenheim. 
row eyes turned to me. 

e li you had offered the money to 4) .oujd see that his heart warmed to me| 
German officer,” I said, and the i lin particular, and I believe that but for 
preter repeated the words—‘ if you had | his respect for the Court he would have 
offered the money to a German office: | paid me the compliment of a wink. 
he—might—have—taken—it.” “Let him go,” said Blenkin; and 

Slowly a look of comprehension | ¢},6 Court adjourned for lunch 
crossed the face of Adolf Hans Pumpen- : 
heim. It was like sunrise upon his] «44 xowcactle, this afternoon, the airmen 
grey and stubbly countenance, Where} pad a great reception. The Lord Mayor 
three days’ growth of beard had thriven | handed each a book of Newcastle and 
in the soil of the guard-room. He was | box of cigarettes." —Pall Mall Gazette. 
not altogether happy, for he had been | Who : 
found guilty and had paid a fine. But | heroes to live in‘ 


mystical and obscure, | 


lone thought within his power of under 
Rectitude was a stranger to 
nan old friend. He 


on the con- 


| 

i standing. 

' 

: i him, but corrupt 
His nar- | ‘ 

|’ 


i trary. he v is chee red and encouraged. I 


ot abashed; rather, 


ite 
1ver- 
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says England is not a land for} ‘ 
in? | W onder perjury 1s on the increase. 








inary history had been translated fo: / / 
. * . = ' ; 
him, Pumpenheim felt some obsery ‘ 
tion on his part to be called for. SETILED ] I TELL YOU THERE'S NO SUCH THING. I BURIED THE HATCHET 
**So-0?” he said, **so-0?”’ | WITH MY STEP-MOTHER AFT YEARS, AND NEXT MORNING SHE WROTE, ‘I’M GLAD 
. . . . | yo E SEI THE ERROR OF YOUR WAYS. 
But I heard incredulity in his voice. |_~ — aA NIRA ce 


The Editor regrets. 
A few weeks ago there appeared in 


iden,” some verses sent in by an un- 
known contributor. The Editor is now 
informed that the original version of 
these lines was the work of Mr. ARTHUR 


war’ * eer |'Gurrerman, of New York, who pub- 


llished them in 1915 with Messrs. 
Harper and Brotuers in The Laugh- 
ing Muse, a collection of his humorous 
verse. The Editor begs both author 


Punch, under the title “A Germless | 





and publishers to accept his sincere 


regrets. 





From a summing-up :— 
“Tf the plaintiff was telling the truth, he had 
only himself to blame.”——-Provincial Paper. 


|If judges say this sort of thing, no 
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“"ERR, EASY ON A MINUTE; 
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WE AIN'T SHOOK 'ANDS Yer.” 








MELISANDE’S POINT OF VIEW, 

‘ Anourr rabies,” said Angela, 

‘ Well?” said I patiently. 

“Well, about Mélisande,” said Angela. 

“ What about Mélisande?” I replied. 

“Oh, you know quite well what about Mélisande,” said 
\ngela; “about her and Peggy playing so much together. 
ls it quite wise, do you think? I’ve been bothering about 

for some days now; cats are such queer things and a cat 
with rabies would be so dreadfully dangerous.” 

“There I quite agree with you,” I answered meditatively. 
Though I have rather excepted Mélisande from the gen- 
eral rule I have always considered a cat an exceedingly 
dangerous animal, and a cat with rabies is, of course, ten 
times worse; it simply oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

‘1 felt sure you would agree with me,” said Angela. 

Mélisande is a staid creature of placid demeanour and 
generous proportions. It had never occurred to me hither- 
to to associate her with rabies, and I still felt that she 
herself would scoff at the idea. 

We were gathered round the fire, my wife, my daughter 
ind I; Angela seated on what is known, I believe, in uphol- 
stering circles as a humpty, while Peggy lay on her tummy 
on the floor, pencil in hand and a sheet of paper before 
her; she was chewing the pencil with the ruminating air 
of one who awaits inspiration. I myself occupied the 
armchair. 

“ You know,” said Angela presently, “ I think Mélisande 
has seemed worried about something the last few days. 1 
do hope the poor dear isn’t bothering about rabies. One so 

_ often hears of people actually producing a disease merely 
by thinking a lot about it. By the way, I’m told that one 
of the earliest manifestations of rabies is a desire to bite 
inanimate objects ; if we see her doing that we shall know 
that the time has come to act.” 


At this juncture Mélisande entered the room through the 
open window. 

Her manner exhibited a curious blend of dignity and 
caution; I could more readily have suspected my own 
mother of having rab'es. She advanced slowly towards us 
till suddenly her eye lighted on Peggy, who still chewed 
her pencil awaiting inspiration. 

Mélisande stopped as though she had been shot ; I could | 
only surmise that the sight of Peggy thus occupied had | 
confirmed her darkest suspicions. With one wild shriek of | 
terror she fled from the room. 

THE NEGLECTED PROBLEM. 
O dear and delectable journal that daily | 

Appeasest my hungering mind 
With items recounted or gravely or gaily 
Of doings at Margate, Mayfair or Old Bailey, 

Or paragraphs rare and refined 
On “* Who will the forthcoming cinema star be?” | 
“What horse to support with your shirt for the Derby ; 
‘How much will the next price of beer at the bar be?” 

“ Are halibuts blind?” 











A question arises I prithee examine 
And ponder the pull that it nas 
Over headings like “ Foch and Parisian Gamine, ’ 
* Arve Bolshevists really believers in Famine?” 
Or “ Vocalist Lynched at La Paz.” 
I look for it oft and in vain and say, “ Blow it! 
There must be an answer and England should know it.” 
Here, then, is the problem that's haunting the poet : 
Does Germany Jazz ? 








“William Henry , aged 110, fell off a tree whilst out playing 
with other boys and broke his right leg.”— Provincial Paper. 





We hope it will be a lesson to him for the rest of his life. 
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Gentle Creature (who fancies she has he 
, 


ADOLPHus ! 


BIRD NOTES. 


Narurgs Srupy has recently been 


recommended by a well-known Dail) 
Paper as a means of gradual relaxatior 


from war-worry. Mr. Punch would 


therefore like to contribute for so nob] 
an end a few ornithological notes, hay 


ing lor a long time been addicted to the 


observation of bird-life. 


Cuckoo,—This bird, which obtained 


; 


its name on account of the similarity of 


its note to that of the Cuckoo-clock 


was one of the earliest sufferers of the 
housing problem, which it successfully 


solved by depositing its eggs in th 


: Le) 
nests of other birds. 


SEAGULL.—When the eggs of this 


bird are hatched the mother-paren 
feeds its young on the glutinous sub 
stance that oozes from sea - weed 
hence “ Mother Seagull’s Syrup. 


Turostie.—See Turvsn. 


Piackon.—This bird was used as : 
message-carrier with great success dul 
ing the War. An attempt to cros 


with the Parrot, to enable it to deliver | \ 


verbal messages, was unfortunately : 
failure. 


COME IN AT ONCE, LIKE A GOOD BOY 


"ers experience | of 


this bird when|dead branch, having previously covere 


ve instinet in this | 
Although nesting | 


igh into the sky 


, bLben ip} rom h| 


wer 
ntiy tap 16s right] { 


xl ofe upturing it, 


n old tree in order to resemble ; 


] j 
| equently ade | vourself wilh some adhesive matte 
}. 


ch case it can! In this position you should wait until 


imeof“Canary,” | as many Bullfinches as you want have 
n price | settled on your clothes and stuck there 
then climb down from the tree and have } 
( (aul ot , 
them seraped off into a large cage. 
W * Gy | 
mene Bars O This bird ‘abl 
i Gauillen . ARN OWL, bias bird imvariably 
| builds its nest in empty houses. There 


} 


will be no nests th 3 year, 


STARLING.—Threepence was placed 
on the head of this destruetive bird last 


etties on the 


gy aviat rs and : . 
voung year in many parts of England. The 

: old way was to put salt on its tail. 
fe cage bird. an atl . 
4 17 Bier Tirmovsr [he nest of this 

me Lin Old- | Cm 
7 lactive little bird is often situated in 
st « 


| uni xtraordinary places. It. is fre 
uently found inside village pumps, and 

a Th jin consequence 18 much persecuted by 
his 7 


local milkmen. It is feared that unless 


» bul its head 
inthen | Lhe Daily Mail can be persuaded to 
yous l I 4 
ni i -n¢.,|take up the cause of this unfortunate 


innoLiced, it = 


bird it will soon 
mination 


faced with exter 
popular cage- ; a = 

i Rook.—The chief difference between 
this bird and the Crow is found in the 


way In which its name! 


hie iffers widely from that in use 
ich ailter * ¢ } Sa spelt. 


as follows 
from the fork THRUSH See THROSTLE. 
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SONGS OF SIMLA. 
[f.—Siuta Sounps. 
I uave heard the breezes rustle 
O’er a precipice of pines, 
And the half of a Mofussil 
Shiver at a jackal’s whines. 


I have heard the monkeys strafing 
Eve the dawn begins to glow, 

\nd the long-tailed langur laughing 
As he lopes across the snow. 


| have heard the rickshaw varlets 
Clear the road with raucous cries, 
Cooles clad in greens or scarlets, 
\s a mistress may devise. 


Well I know the tittle-tattle 
Of the caustic muleteer, 
And the Simla seismic rattle 
Is familiar to my ear. 
Though to-day my feet are climbing 
Bleaker heights and harder roads, 
Still the Christ-church bells are 
chiming, 
Still the mid-day gun explodes. 


But the sound which echoes loudest 
Is the sound I never knew 

Till I lunched (the very proudest) 
With the Staff at A.H.Q. 


‘T'was a scene of peace and plenty, 
Plates a-steam and spoons a-swoop; 

[was a sound of five-and-twenty 
Hungry Generals drinking soup. 


— J. M.S. 
WAITING FOR THE SPARK. 


{ 


h thanks to the London Telephone 
Directory.) 

| poust if you have ever taken the 

book seviously, dear reader (if any). 

You dip into it for a moment, choose a 

table quotation and seribble it down 

th a blunt pencil on your blotting- 

then you wind the lanyard of the 

tening-box round your neck and start 

talking to the germ-collector in that 

quiet self-assured voice which you be- 

lieve spells business success. Then you 

| find you have got on to the Institute of 

Urmbrella-Fanciers instead of the In- 
| corporated Association of Fly-Swatters, 
| which you wanted, and have to begin 

\Lover again. But that is not the way 
to treat literature, 

In calm hours of reflection, rather, 
when the mellow sunlight streams into 
the room and, instead of the dull gray 
buildings opposite, you catch a mental 
glimpse of green tree-tops waving in the 
wind, and hear, above the rumbling of 
the busy ‘buses, the buzzes ... the 
bumbling . . . what I mean to say is 
you ought to sit down calmly and read 
the book from cover to cover, as I am 

doing now. 
Por it isn’t like a mere Street Direc- 


pad, 





tory, which puts all the plot into water- 
tight compartments, and where possibly 
all the people in Azalea Terrace know 
each other by sight, even across the gap 
where it says :— 

Here begins Aspidisira Avenue, 
like the lessons in church. 

Nor, again, is it like Who's What, 
where your imagination is hampered 
and interfered with by other people 
butting in to tell you that their re- 
creations are dodging O.B.E.’s and the 
Income TaxCommission. Publications : 
Hanwell Men as I knew Them. Club: 
The Philanderers, and so forth. This 
cramps your style. 

But the book before us now is preg- 
nant with half-hidden romances, which 
you can weave into any shape that you 
will, and, what is more, it is written in 
a noble beautiful English which you 
have probably never had time to mas- 
ter. I want you to do that now. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that in private life 
your hostess introduced you to Museum 
88901 Wilkinson Arthur Jas.—let us 
say at a Jazz tea. And suppose you 
were to ask him what his business was, 
and he told you that he was an Actnr 
and Srvyr or a Pprhngr. Probably 
you would be surprised ; possibly even 
you wouldn't believehim. But it’s all 
there in the book. 

The type too is diversified by sudden 
changes which intrigue me greatly. 
All over London I like to fancy little 
conversations of this sort are go- 
ing on: 

Hop 1900 Tomkinson Edward C.— 
* Hello, is that TomKinson EpwarpC,?” 

Gerrard 22001 Tomxkinson Ep- 
WARD C.—* SPEAKING.” 

Hop 1900 Tomkinson Edward C.— 
“The Whlsl Slvrsmths ?”’ 

GERRARD, ETC.—* Don’? SPLUTTER 
LIKE THAT. WHO ARE you?” 

Hop, ete.—* I’m Tomkinson Edward 
C.too. Little Edward C. of Hop. The 
Thenst. I only wanted to have a talk 
with you, big brother.” 

Or sometimes it takes the shape of a 
novel, starting something like this :— 

Kensington 100110 Williams Miss, 
Tpst., a beautiful but penniless girl, in 
love with— 

Regent 8900 Air Ministry, Ext. 1009, 
& young aviator who has won the 
Mity. Crss. (2 Brs). Their path is 
crossed by— 

City 66566 (12 lines), BLENKINsoP 
JEHORAM AND Co., Fnners. Blenkin- 
sop wishes to marry Miss Williams, 
on account of a large legacy which 
he has reason to believe will come to 
her from 

Mayfair 5000 Dashwood-Jones H 
See Jones H. Dashwood, and so on. 

Sometimes, again, as I plunge still 





deeper into the fascinating volume, a 


ii 


poem seems to fashion itself and leap 
from the burning page. Listen. 


She hears not Park appealing 
Nor Gerrard's wail of woe, 
Her heart is on to Ealing 
89200 ; 
For there her true love (smartest 
Of Icl plmbrs) speaks ; 
For him our switch-board artist 
Puts powder on her cheeks. 
For him, the brave, the witty, 
When evening's shadows drop 
She flies from Bank and City 
To tread some Western hop, 
For him her spirit ranges 
Through reals of blissful thrall, 
And that is why Exchange is 
Not getting Ludn WIL. 


Little her mthr—— 
I’m sorry, reader ; I really and truly 
am. There’s my trunk call... “ Hello 
No, I can’t hear . 35 





We must finish it some other time, ' 


and you must try READING THE BOOK 
for yourself srsly please. 
“Hello! Hello! Hel-lo!”... 


Evor. 


THE VISIONARY TRIUMPH. 
‘s'Tris,”” 
dream.” 


he said, “is my favourite 


We were discussing our favourite | 


dreams and prepared to listen. 
“It is always,” he went on, “the 


same—a cricket match: and the older | 
I get and less able to play cricket, the 
oftener | haveit. Itis areal match, you | 


must understand — first-class cricket, 
with thousands of spectators and ex- 


citement; and it is played a very long | 


way from my home. That is an im- 
portant point, as I will explain. 


“Tam merely one of the spectators. | 


How long I have been watching | can- 


not say, but the match is nearing the | 


end and our side—the side which has 


my sympathies—is nearly all out, but | 


still needs a few runs to win. 

“ What the side is I cannot clearly 
tell; all I know is that it is my own 
county, | mean the county from which 
I come—say Kent—and the match is at 
Old Trafford or Bramall Lane, against 
either Lancashire or Yorkshire. But 
the important thing is that my side is 
a man short. This man either has 
been taken ill or has had to go away 
because of a bereavement. I am not 
clear as to that, but he is not there, 
anyway, and unless a substitute can be 
found Kent will be at a disadvantage 
and may lose.” 

We all got ready to say something. 

“Oh, yes,” he interpolated hurriedly, 
“TI know, of course, that a substitute 
may not bat for another at the end of a 
match, but this is a dream, remember. 
That, perhaps, is what dreams are for 
—to provide the limited and frustrated 
life of the daytime with the com- 
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Mother. “GEORGE WERE ALWAYS A TURKIBI 
Father. “An! 'b GIVES WAY TO IT.” 











p-nsations of limitless adventure and | to walk towards the ring 
success.” reach 
begins to ask loudly, ‘Is there a) like to help. 


* Order!” we cried. he 


‘I beg pardon,” he said, and re-| Kent 


turned to the vernacular. and 
“Very well; that is the scenario. | him 


Meanwhile the last two batsmen are| gets closer, I hear n 


in—the Kent captain and another: | ther 


| that is to say, the last two, unless all : 
| another is forthcoming. And still there | beat 


| are six runs needed 





five to tie and six | su 
to win. The excitement is appalling. | pro: 
Kveryone in the vast concourse is} whi 


tense. Itis at this moment that the | count 
captain is bowled.” |} Tam 
He stopped to wipe his forehead tee! 


_“ What happens then?” he con-| 
tinued. 
was over. So it would be on any| 
ordinary ground and under ordinary | 
conditions, and particularly so if that} Ken 


for 


umpire in the Sussex and Somerset |so man} 
‘lL always wonder why the captain} like a shell. 
loes not begin in the Pavilion, but he} the half-volley right in the middle, hit 


match the other day were oflliciating. | 
But he is not, and this is a dream. | 
What happens is that the Kent captain, | 

instead of returning to the Pavilion, | rin 
stops and talks to the other captain | near 
and then he leaves the pitch and begins | and 


ao 
cond 











ocated with 


“You would think the match | to be play If] of | 
it were Kent v. Middlesex at Lord’s,|means fond of being hit on the body. 


es not. 


| 
—— 
\ q 
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+ 
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BUT THE ARMY DO SEEM TO AVE MADE UN WORSE. 








g, some way from me,| county and I can play a bit and would 
He hastens to accept my 
man here who can play at all offer, and I take his bat and pads and 
would help us out?’ I can hear| gloves and go to the pitch, amid the 
at first only faintly; then, as he} cheers of the crowd. 
nore clearly, ‘Is| 


e a Kent man here who can play at| hearty greetings by the rival captain 


und would help us out?’ My heart| (this is a dream, remember), and I take | 
f Then I look round the field | 


s faster and faster and I am nearly | middle. 
- ' . . 
suspense as he ap-|with perfect composure, as I have 
I 
ches, because I am a Kent man | alw ays seen the best batsmen do, and 
t a bit, and to play for my have always wanted to do myself. I am 
the coolest thing there. 
‘The situation is electrical. Six runs 


}can bal 

has always been my desire, and 
ufraid that someone else will volun- 
before the captain reaches me. 


: played so far away from home. If}am dead out of practice and by no 


example, there would be loads of| He begins his run towards the wicket, 
But not|and the ball leaves his terrible long 

swinging arm and comes towards me 
I raise my bat, get it on 


tish men on the ground. 
uny up in the North. 


He comes straight to the| it clean over the Pavilion for six, and 
. . . | . e 

Every moment he is drawing | the match is won. 

“That is my favourite dream. 


er and no one has offered himself ; | 
‘*No wonder,” we said. 


then at last he gets to me and 1j 


. gy ‘ae “ho » » | 
When be| stand up and say that Kent is my 


“At the wicket I am received with | 


are needed and I am the last man. The | 
‘You see now why the match has| bowler against me is a demon and | 
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G ler's Wife (after reading result of the Derby). “TAKE THE PARROT OUTSIDE, NEL! 
if HORSE HE BACKED HAS COME IN LAST,” 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. 
ones like Edward Ross 
r gather any moss. 
was one of those who think it's 
r to gather trinkets— 
ver watch or golden chain, 
Purse or bag or chatelaine ; 
that at the age of thirty, 
gh his clothes were old and dirty, 
Yet there were no flies upon 
idward, as you'll see anon. 


LING st 


st before the Mons Retreat 
[fe emerged upon the street 
from His Majesty's Hotel, 
Where they ‘d kept him safe and well, 
But, in spite of this, Ted 
Caught the fever and enlisted. 


(aratis. 


(was our gallant pocket-sniper’s 
Fate to find himself at Wipers, 
\nd because he showed no fear 
Ile was made a pioneer. 


lor the very sight of wire 
\lways set his soul afire 

We are bound by early habits— 
[t reminded him of rabbits) ; 





| If the Huns but showed an inch of it 
| Teddy took what he could pinch of it, 
Which was all, for, as L’ve said, 
Flies were not at home on Ted 


Once our friend, by sad mishap 
Fell into a German sap, 

And, on rising to depart, 

Found a pistol at his heart 
Feeling almost at a loss, 

“ Kamerad!"’ said Edward Ross. 


Through some miles of trench they went 
Till they reachied a swagger tent 
Where a German General sat 

In a highly polished hat 

(Clearly an important man), 

Studying a priceless plan. 

Ted, who felt he simply hated him, 
While the man interrogated him, 
Quite adroitly picked the plan off 

That astonished Hun and ran off. 


Teddy's captor, who to stop him 
Simply had to shoot and drop him, 
Fired his pistol twice, but clicked it 
All in vain, for Ted had picked it— 
Picked the tool that looked so grim 
After they had collared him, 
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IE THe MASTER WILDL BE HOME DIRECTLY 


While his escort dodged a dud 
Outside in the Flanders mud 
For on Ross, remember, please, 
| Flies were always ill at ease 
| But the crowning insult he 
| Added to the injury 
| Still remains to tell. As Teddy 
| Snatched the priceless plan and fled, he 
Also pinched the polished hat, 
Saying, as he vanished, that, 
When in England far from here, 
He would like a souvenir 
Of the pleasant time he'd spent 
In a German General's tent, 
As a proof for English eyes 
That he wasn’t telling lies. 


Though pursued by two or more 
Furious German Army Corps 
"Twere superfluous to say 

That our hero-got away, 

For on coves of Edward's mettle 
Flies are ill-advised to settle. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, May 26th.—On the whol 


| 
| 
| 


who has now definitely succeeded Si 
Anpert STANLEY as 
Board of Trade, 
lon exchanging 
of MeGill University for the turmo 
of Whitehall Garden “a vi 


system < { 


is to be congrat 
the academic 


(Bear) 
Protection int 
the stress of War seen t 


While Colonel Wet DG 


modified 
duced under 


please nob dy. 


do not thinkthat Sir AUCKLAND GEDDEs, 


serenity 


PUNCH, 


President of the 


linted 


woop complained that the price ol 
gas mantles (of which | should 1udge 


him to be a large consumer) h 
up owing to the prohibition « 
that 


imports, others objected 


were issued so 
British producers to be 
the home-market by their 
Japanese and Italian rivals 

To avoid treading 


? 
undersoiad 


American 


uj on any ol 


varied usceptibilities the great Ave 
LAND had to execute a sort of dipl 
matic egg-dance; but he did 


consummate skill and temporarily 
fied eve rybody with the promise olf 
full trade policy 
soon as Peace has been signed. I hop 
this 
dilatory than ever. 

\t the Press Gallery dinner the oth: 
night the SPEAKER, 


tatement upon 


yon’t make the Germans mors 


who was the 


of the evening, recalled the three rolden 
rules for Parliamentary oratoi s—'*Star 
| up; speak up; shut up”; and added 
that while some Members paid ve 
little attention to the second of them 


there were a few whose stentorian tone 

he would like to borrow in case of a 
| disturbance. But really I don’t think 
he need worry. To dam a rising 
of “Supplementaries ”’ 
calledthenext name onthe Orde: Pape 
and his crescendo ellect , Mr. Grat 
Doyle! Mr. Doyle!! Mi 
GRATTAN Doyut Mi 
DOYLE !!1!! not 
| bettered by Mr. 


this alternoon he 


Crrattan 


could 
JACK JONES 


have 


| ee 
| hope the fighting Services are not 
going to revive their pre-war jealousy 
ofoneanother. The tone in which D1 


Mac NAMARA, when somebody asked a 
question about the Portsmouth “ buteh- 
| ery department, jerked ont ‘ Wal 
Office!” ited 
misappre shension, 


The Mi nistry of Health 
Mr. Devitn in a dilemma. 


was calcul; to give rise to 


He 


MuKeS 


his Lwo hétes woirs 
for the Lords 


on this occasion 


had 


were in opposition, 





decided that the new Minister should 
have but one I arliamnentary Secretary, 
; and the Government was determined 
to give him two. 


Whichever 


way he 





lavishly as to cuuse 


GRATTAN }! 


been | 


Bill found | 


it a rule never to support anythit a 
that emanates either from the House of 
Lords from the Government But 


On 


THE LONDON CHARIVARL 4bb 


ithe N ilist Leader w is bound | So far as one could gather, tl 


Bill i 


t » violet » his prine iple s. And!the outcome of a quarrel veo mn the 
) th that quiel tt iness for which | College of nae of the 
é trymnen are justly renowned, | profession, Who shall decide when 
ne wal ed out without voting at all, nurses disagree”? 
Li May 27 It is odd that | In Committee on the Bill for enabling 
t H f Lio ch has done so} women to bec me Justices of the Peace 
| Lot d STRAcHIE moved to restrict the 
| privilege to those who have “ attained 
jthe age of thirty years.” The Lorp 
|C HANCELLOR strongly resisted the limi 
| tation on the ground that the Govern 
F nent are pledged to establish “ equality 
|! between the sexes He was supported 
[by Lord Bravcnamp, who, however, 
| tho ight it unbk ‘ly ere any ladies under 


age would in fac 


that 


aim not so sure, 


t be: appointed, | 
Who know 
me day the Woo lsack mi iy bet 


; but that 
p ‘nanted 
by aed iscept ble C hancellor ? 
| Ther  eaietll ts to the credulity of the 
| nag f Commons. Mr. Borromury’s 
| asse rtion that rymen did not 


many clei 





|know whether they might marry a 
woman to her deceased husband's 
| brother and had written to him fot 
jan authoritative op nion, only excited 


His inquiry w whether the Recess could 
Start t that 
| Members nu advantage of the 


the 


hree days earlier, in ordet 
oht take 
\ il to 


| habits ol the peopl le and form 


| Epsom carn study social 


an opinion 





G : las to the possi bility of raising revenue 

from taxes on racing and betting, was in 

( ne ¢ nel} n ’ em’ | better vein, and reminded old Members 

{ Lliow peer es In their|of the days when Lord Encno (now 
{ to take part in ibs debate ’- | Lord Wemyss) used annually to delight 

| ld ve | ( useful this] the House with his views on the Derby 
two Bills atfect ng | adjournment. I.ntering into the spirit 

! ChIsé n \n | of the je st, Mr. Bonar Law replied that 

ul hea as de-|he regretted that his honourable friend 

t N es Reg ution Bill, } should be put to inconvenience, but he 

( Vy La 1GrOscHi ind | umn | must do what we all have to do at 

1 e ( g ladies in/times, and decide whether his duty lay 
he S ne ( 1 ave been | at ISpsom o1 Westminster. From Mr. 
{ } i Live linical the fwipey vei rejoinder one gathered 

ete na ( to the tloor to that he id alre ady made up his mind, 


; 


‘land that ipsom had it, 
| Colonel 
| 


eroplanes 


Wed ne May Zrti. 
WEDG woop's complaint that a 
| to disperse rioters in India 


used 


day, 


were 
was ostensibly based on the fact that, 
bay the gentle rain from he aven, bombs 

ell alike on the j 
hen really, I fancy, on what I gather to 
ibe his rapidly-gi belief that any 
anarchist is pre ferable to any Govern- 
jment. Mr. Monvracu, however, declined 
to interlere the use of a weapon 
greatly 





ust and the unjust, 


owing 


with 


which for the moment has 


strengthened the hands of the Indian 
| , . . ’ 

| Adininistration in dealing with dis 
| order, whether on the frontiers or in 


the cities. 


The Ministry of Labour has lately 








introduced a course of domestic train- 
“I WON'T SUPPORT ANYTHING.” ing for “ wives and fiancées.” The in- 
Mr. 1) | definiteness of the latter term offended 


| 
| 
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' 
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Preneiccs 
Captain Losesy, who wanted to know 


at what exact period of “ walking-out ” 
a lady became a fiancée. Mr. WaRDLE, 
although the author of a work on 
“ Problems of the Age,” confessed that 
this one baffled him, and asked for 
notice, 

The recent disturbance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the House by indiscreet 


' friends of the unemployed soldier led to 


a rambling debate, chiefly remarkable 
for the hard things said by and about 
Mr. Hoaer, whose aim, according to 
ex-Private Hopkinson, was to make 
soldiers uncomfortable ; and for a hope- 
ful speech by Sir Roperr Horne, who 
eaid that, despite the “dole,” unem- 
ployment was beginning to diminish, 
und that four-fifths of the “ demobbed ” 
had already been reabsorbed by in- 
dustry. 

'hen followed a lively but incon- 
clusive discussion upon that hardy 
annual, the alleged sale of honours. 
General Paar Crort attributed it to 
the seereey of party funds and proudly 
declared that the National Party pub- 

lied all the subscriptions it received, 
and heartily wished there were more 
of them. The weakness of his case 
and that of his supporters was that 
no specific instances of corruption were 
brought forward, if we may except Mr. 
orroMLeEy’s assertion that some years 
ago he might have had a peerage if he 
had paid for it. 

Thursday, May 29th—A_ constitu- 
tional erisis is impending on the ques- 
tion whether the Minister or Heauru 
should have one Parliamentary Secre- 
tary or two; the Commons demand 
two; the Lords will not allow more 
than one, even though tempted by Lord 
Curzon with the bribe that the second 

hall sit in the Upper House. Having 
eavily defeated the Government on 
this point, the Peers then decided that 
Vioter DouGcnas-PENNANT was 
entitled to a judicial inquiry into the 
circumstances that led to her retire- 
ment from the Air Foree. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR opposed the proposal in a 
speech deseribed by Lord Sanispury 
that “of an advocate rather than 

a judge;"’ but in spite or because of 
the Government were beaten by 

69 to 20, 

Somebody ought to move for a re- 
turn of the amount expended by the 
Government on the hire of furniture 

vans since the Armistice. Sir A. Monp 
stated that in order to release certain 
hotels their official occupants had been 
transferred to the Alexandra Palace, 
whilethe interned aliens recently housed 
| in the Palace had been sent to certain 
| country camps, whose late occupants 
| (we may infer) have now gone to the 
| hotels. Lt is suggested that the Office 
: - all 


M Iss 


of Works should now be known as the 
“General Post” Office. 

One can easily imagine what use a 
fiery demagogue would have made of 
the secret circular sent out some months 
ago by the War Oftice, instructing com- 
manding officers to ascertain the atti- 
tude of their men to the trade unions 
in the event of a general strike. For- 
tunately Mr. Apamson is not that type 
of man, and he couched his criticisms 
in a vein rather of sorrow than of anger, 
There was more sting in the speech 
of Mr. Davison, and one Churchillian 
phrase: “They could not maintain con- 
stitutional government on the theoreti- 
cal inexactitudes of kaleidoscop'e poli- 
ticians,” which evidently pleased the 
originator. 

Mr. Crurcaine himself was 
concerned with facts than phrases. The 


more 





Off to raise revenue—for the National 
ixchequer (bien enlende), 


Mr. BorroMLry. 


impugned cireular, though he took no 
responsibility for its wording, was 
essential at the time it was sent out, 
for the State was hound to defend it- 
self not against ordinary strikes, but 
against those which would entail uni- 
versal paralysis. Turning to Russia, 
he described Bolshevism as a disease 
rather than a policy; it spread rapidly, 
but died out quickly and left its victims 
—as Colonel WepGwoop might be glad 
to know—immune for the future. 





How Fact Plagiarizes from Fiction. 


From the report of a Landlord ». 
Tenant case : 

“Mrs. Barkiss said she was quite willing to 
leave some day.”—Local Paper. 


“Gatwick Mrerina. 

Never has this popular rendezvous looked 
more beautiful, thanks to the wealth of owers 
on the members’ lawn.”— Provincial Paper, 
We gather that it had been a bad day 
for backers. ; 











RECOGNITION A LA MODE. 
(A Romance of I’alse Perspective.) 
THe Press, ever anxious, as the 

guardians of public sentiment, to cor- 
rect the reaction that is apt to follow 
upon any great outburst of popular 
enthusiasm, did well to describe the 
impending arrival of Prince Ongtong, 
of the Solomon Islands, with his famous 
mixed choir, as the second best news 
since the signing of the Armistice. We 
ave glad to think that the reception of 
this illustrious potentate in our midst 
was worthy of the occasion, 

There was a time when our rela- 
tions with the Solomon Islanders were 
strained. Their pagan and, we regret 
to say, anthropophagous habits laid 
them open to a certain amount of criti 
cism. Not many years ago Mr. Bam. 
berger, the famous violinist, in the 
course of a triumphal tour in the 
Southern Pacific, was captured by the 
inhabitants of Kulambranga, detained 
for several weeks in captivity in a 
mangrove swamp, where he suffered 
great inconvenience from the gigantic 
frogs (Rana Guppyt) which infest this 
region, and was only rescued with great 
diflieulty by a punitive expedition—-con- 
ducted by Sir Pompey Boldero—when 
on the eve of being sacrificed to the 
gastronomic exigencies of his captors. 

But this happily is all ancient history 
now. The Solomon Islanders for seve 
ral years have been confirmed vege- 
tavians, and the pronounced modifica- 
tion in their mesocephalie skulls and 
the improvement of their facial angle 
afford the surest guarantee against any 
relapse. Furthermore the instruction 
in music which they received from Mr, 
Bamberger has exerted a profoundly 
mollifying effect on their manners. 
Mr. Clutton Brock has pronounced 
them to be the most artistic of all the 
Papuans. Their paintings show a re- 
markable affinity to the style of Picasso 
and Matisse. ‘Lheir choral singing is 
the glory of the South Pacific. 

Prince Ongtong and his party, who 
made the journey by long sea in a 
flotilla of catamarans and sampans, 
arrived at Southampton on Saturday, 
where they were met by perhaps the 
most representative and influential 
gathering of public men ever seen In 
our times. The procession to the Town 
Hall was headed by Lord Rapin, 
lord Sypennam, Mr, Borromury, Mr. 
Hogar, Sir Leo Cutozza Money, Mr. 
Smintiz and Mr, Eustace MILs. 
Then followed Prince Ongtong and his 
choir, superbly gowned in their flow- 
ing sarongs, wearing their long Papuan 
pampooties and followed in turn by a 
group of instrumentalists playing on 
conehs, nose-flutes and a species of 
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| A GENERAL STRIKE ON DERBY DAY. 
} FROM OUR GALLERY OF INCONCEIVABLE HORRORS. ‘\ 
e- = ce s 2 ———— Se A A ae a . oa > i 
| . , a i 
| mouth-organ closely resembling the! stood to say that he had only done his | Askwirn had undertaken to adjudi iM 
| Jew’s-harp, but much larger and more duty, that he was speechless with grati- jeate. All hope however of tracing the 
| penetrating in its quality. The crowds | tude and that he would always regard | missing party has not yet been given 
in the street were enormous; hundreds| Lord ReapinG asabrother. A recherché | up, and a wireless message received at 
of strong women fainted, and the casual-| vegetarian luncheon was then served, | Marconi House on Sunday night states 
ties are estimated at upwards of five|after which Lord RorHERMERE pre-|that the Ringwood police had arrested 
thousand. |sented each member of the choir with |a partially-clad foreigner in the neigh 
The proceedings in the Town Hall)ja cheque for ten thousand pounds, and | bourhood of the Rufus-stone, 
were brief but most impressive After | Mr. Surin invited them to give evi 
the freedom of Southampton had been | dence before the Coal Commission. A Chance for the Homeless. 
conferred on the Prince by the Mayor,} ‘The Prince and party were anxious} «Por Sale, Hupmobile Car (1916 model) 
in @ gold casket, Lord Reapina in| to proceed by special train to London, | saloon body, self starter, electric light, lery on 
a touching speech announced, amid| where rooms had been engaged for a as eee ee hehe 
. ‘ with 2 extra chi . ; ictal 1p 
tempestuous cheers, that the Govern-|them at the Grand Palestine Hotel, ‘ 
ment had resolved to signalise Prince | but, on leaving the Town Hall, were! ..y), forty-six and a man of bus 
Ongtong’s services by conferring on him | surrounded by the crowd, which had | yess, He is chairman of the City Land j 
a dukedom and a grant of two million | now swelled to nearly a million and | Committee, and a member of the Corporation 
pounds | foucht for the privil ge of escorting the | These things are not good training for cham 
‘ ; : . | 4 . , | pionship lawn-tennis Kvenig Paper. 
Continuing, Lord Reavina said that | visitors to the station with such des- |!" . 
g, ADL i .| This applies more especially, of course, 
the Solomon Islands had always ap-|perate enthusiasm that at a late hour| C: i , ; 
: : : . : ‘ , rporation, 
pealed to him with peculiar magic. He] on Saturday night no traces of Prince | ° | 16 VOrpo 
believed that they were the authentic | Ongtong or any of his choir could be | “The Duchess still looks quite a girl, and 
seat of King SoOLOMON’'Ss Mines, in spite discove red. This is all the more to be so does the Duke partic ularly now that he 
of the rival claims of Africa put for- regretted as arrangements had been | has shaved off his tiny moustache,” ail. 
- “3 % i ‘ ~ rank > : 
ward by Sir Riper Haaaarp. |made for a competition between the Roy kly Paper. 4 ik 
: lo ; PE Te. ae ‘yacho. | T' ) )' : “Put me among } 
The Prince, who acknowledged the| Solomon Islanders and the ¢ zecho- The | uke 8 motto t me Ong ti 
at whieh Lord ithe girls. HY 
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lrencu-Foor, shell-shock and the 
ther well-known by-products of war 
m the Western Front always got the 
bulk of medical notice, while our rarer 
\lacedonian efforts remained neglected. 
My friend MeTurtle has nervous pros- 
ition, with violent paroxysms at the 
ention of leave or demobilization, and 
the medical profession can only classify 
him as“ N. Y, D., or Not Yet Diagnosed 
nalignant).” 
MeTurtle is a Staff-officer. A famous 





towards Athens and McTurtle sitting 
wakeful amongst four snoring infantry- 
men. He thought piously of the time 
when the Staff should reacly such a 
pitch of organization that it would be 
needless—nay, impossible—for infantry 
to continue to exist. Towards dawn 
he fell into a doze, and when he waked 
it was light. He lowered what had 
been the window and looked out. 
McTurtle hates heights, and in his 
cloistered Salonica life he had never 
realised that the trains of Greece ran 
about like mice upon a cornice. Four 





rations thoughtfully provided for such 
a contingency. 

In due course MeTurtle found him- 
self on the front seat of a motor lorry 
breasting the spurs of Mt. Parnassus, 
The dizziness of his path was invisible 
to him, for in a Grecian summer you 
“an see nothing out of motor vehicles 
but dust. 

But when the lorry reached the sum- 
mit of the pass the sea-breeze from the 
Gulf of Corinth cleared the air and he 
saw for the first time the peaks on one 
side and the gulfs on the other, with 





\tlantic liner dumped him at 
Salonica in 1915, and when 
first infantrymen panted 
through the town in search of 
existent billets MceTurtle 
vas to be seen in the window of 
» villa, giving bird-seed to his 
ivy. At Saloniea it is not 
lered good form to ask 
enly what a Staff-officer’s job 
but he allowed friends to 
ither that he had an indirect 
nection with that fine old re- 
iment, the Macedonian Labour 
Corps. 
\fter some time (about three 
sorations and a mention in des 
patches, as MeTurtle measured 
me) the overland leave route 
yas opened, and the far-reaching 
low of war plunged suddenly 
oss Me'Turtle’s unlikely thres 
id. He was called upon, like 
iny another harmless Staff- 
licer, to give up his simple 
mforts and to face hardship 
| suffering for a serap of 
per (authorising him to travel 
Manchester). At first Me- 
rtle was content to let the 
er men of the Base make 
tand against the aggression 
the front line. Being the 
y support of an aged Colonel 
and no mere youth, he left it to 
the reckless A.P.M.'s, the dash- 





First Girl. “ As’ 
BOOTS COST FIFTEEN SHILLIN'?" 
Second Girl. “ AW, BUT THEY "RE 





YER ACTCHERLY MEAN TER SAY 


Worr Il THEY SQt 





; Cainp Commandants and the care- 
» dave-devil Field-Cashiers to repel 
e infantry and gunnevs. But his con- 


lence was uneasy, and indeed his 
ipparent lack of proper feeling was 
commented upon by others. Once an 


\.D.C. handed him a white feather in 
the Rue Venizelos. 

\t length it became obvious that the 
lsase Was losing ground, The infantry 
iad gunners, outnumbering the Staff 
by at least two to one, were gaining 
positions on each: leave-party. The 
issue Was trembling in the balance, and 
Me'Turtle answered the call. With set 
lips he sought the nearest orderly-room 
sergeant, 

Before a week was out the night saw 


hundred precipitous feet yawned be- 
neath his horrified eyes, and at his 
first involuntary gasp the teeth he 
owed to art and not to nature left him 
and swooped like a hawk upon a dis- 
tant fleck of sheep. The shepherd, a 
simple rustic unfamiliar with modern 
dentistry, endeavoured to sell them 
subsequently to a Y.M.C.A. archwolo- 
gist as genuine antiques. 

At that moment the train stopped. 
McTurtle thought that his loss had 
been noticed, but as he made his way 
to the kit-truck for some more teeth he 
discovered that « landslide barred the 
way. The train backed cautiously for ten 
minutes and stopped again, Another 
landslide. The Jeave- party remained 





stationary for thirty hours, eating the 





but without McTurtle. 





the road writhing down eanyons 
and gorges like a demoniac cork 
screw. 

“Fine view, Sir,” 
the driver. 

MecTurtle gulped assent. 

“Bit dangerous, ‘o course,” 
continued the driver chattily. 
“There was a steam roller went 
over the edge just ‘ere three days 
ago. Nice young fellow as drove 
it. Beg pardon, Sir? Oh, | 
thought you spoke. 

“Yes, ’e went too near the 
edge and it gave like. Nonearer 
than we ‘as to go, o' course: you 
watch while we pass this French 
man... . There was a lad took 
a lorry over three weeks ago. 
"Ad an attack of fever while 
‘e was driving and went uncot 
"Ave you ‘ad malaria, | 
Sir? I get it something cruel | 
meself, Comes on sudden like. 

“ Blimey, you've got a touch 
coming on now, ‘aven't you?’ 

At Itea, on the Gulf of Cor 
inth, the party was ordered to 
return owing to a German olfen- 
sive in France. McTurtle went 
back under chloroform. A week 
later it made another attempt, 
but was stopped by the Austrian 
offensive in Italy. McTurtle 
went back under morphia. At 
| the third attempt it got through, 





remarked 


scious. 


THEM 


EAK!’ 





His nerve is gone, and he is marooned 
at Salonica. He cannot face the over- 
land route, and he cannot get home all 
the way by sea just yet. In spite of all 
his endeavours he cannot become a 
naturalised Greek and stay there, be- 
cause of linguistic difficulties. 

But what he wants to know is, why 
can’t the medical authorities recognise 
“Jeave-shock”’ as a disease and send 
him home by hospital ship ? 








“The King has awarded a Knight Com- 
mandership of the Bath to Lieutenant Colonel 
——,C.B., in charging customers excessive 
prices for milk by giving short measure.” 

Provincial Paper. 
We should have thought the Pump 
would been more suitable than the Bath. 
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SPREAD OF THE “DAZZLE” CULT. 
ise the stat f all who are in receipt left leaderiess. “The responsibility, how. 


LABOUR NOTES. oft Gin 


nent unemployment pay. It! ever, did not rest with the Leaders. 
A THREAT Was recently made by the) is hoped eventually to obtain a charter,|They had made every possible con 
| representatives of the miners that in-| and thus give professional standing to|cession. A four-hours’ day and a salary 
| dustrial action would be taken unless! those employed in receiving such pay. |of one thousand pounds per annum was 
ithe Government at once withdrew all! In the meantime, however, the Union is|the minimum which would be con 
troops from Russia and abandoned con- | worki: n orthodox labour lines, and | sidered, 

scription. There has been, it appears, | arrangements are practically completed 

| an unfortunate misunderstanding as to|for ealling a national strike of un- Comrade Snooks infermed our re 
the exact meaning of the term “indus employed to compel the Authorities to} presentative that he was conducting 
| trial action.” On Sunday a meeting of| increase the amount of the grant by | negotiations on behalf of the employers, 
| protest against the miners proposal! one hundred per cent. In the event of | that is to say the ordinary members of 
| was held under the auspices of Thela strike eacl member of the I nion | the Trades Unions. He stated with a 
| United Brotherhood — of Worshipful} will formally week by week refuse to | full sense of responsibility that if 
| Lead-Swingers and Affiliated Trades.| accept his or her money, and it is|the Leaders went on strike all the 


Violent attacks were made by several! believed that the Government will] resourees of the Unions would be em- 
speakers upon the Miners’ leaders, and| quickly be brought to its knees. No} ployed against them. On the whole 
serious disruption in the Labour World| special steps are to be taken against joe Leaders had good berths eas) 
seemed imminent. But when it was! traitors to the cause who accept work.|work and high pay. Their demands 
authoritatively explained that “‘indus-|The social ostracism thereby incurred | were becoming absolutely unreasonable 
trial action,” instead of meaning work, | is felt to be a suflicient deterrent. ‘and must be opposed. Their methods 
as Was supposed, was a euphemistic| lof enforcing their demands too were 
term for striking, harmony reigned been | to be deprecated. Only the preceding 
once more. It was, however, unanim-| reached in the dispute between The | evening one of the Trades Union 

ited Society of Trades Union | Leaders had become abusive and broken 


ously resolved that in future the expres-| Amalgam: 


sion “industrial inaction” be always! Leaders and the Trades Unions. Mr. | one of his (Comrade Snooks’) windows. 


4 regrettable impasse has 





thinking Lead-Swingers, and, anyhow, | 
calculated in such a context to give rise} 
to confusion of thought. 


A Trades Union has recently been 
formed to further the interests and 





night, that the outlook was bla sk. Un- 
less the rank and file of the Unions 
were prepared to meet the Leaders’ 
demands a strike was certain. He 
shrank from imagining what was likely 
to happen if the Trades Unions were 





. . . . 

| used in such connection, as “action "| Blogg, speaking for the Leaders’ society, | That sort of thing was disgusting, and 

was a word repugnant to all right-|stated, on leaving the Conference last |in the interests of decency and order 
gns o 


must be put down. In case of need 
police protection would be applied for. 


A Theme for Sir Henry Newbolt. 
“When Hawker came swooping from the 
West.” 
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COAL. 


Dark jewel from the zone of Erebus! ee 
What son of Dis first dragged thee from thy lair 
To-be a twofold benison to us ; 
Poor mortals shivering in the upper air 
When Phoebus nose-dives in his solar bus 
Beneath the waves and goes to shine elsewhere ? 
Or if some monstrous progeny of Tellus . 
ound thou wast Power and made the high gods jealous 
[ do not know (I’ve lost my Lempriére), 
Nor if the fate that thereupon befell us 
Was for each load of coal two loads of care ; 
Yet oft | wonder if beyond the Styx ; 
‘The price of thee is three pounds ten and six. - 


Sun worshipper am I, and serve the gods 
Of stream and meadow and the flowery lea, 
Of winding woodways where the loosestrife nods 
In summer and in spring the anemone, 
And thymy sheep-paths where the ploughboy plods 
Home to his frugal but sufficient tea. 
Not for a crown, grim coal, would I pursue thee 
in subterranean passages and hew thee 
Mid poisonous fume; and draughts of tepid tea. 
Yet were I all undone should I eschew thee ; 
Someone, in short, must dig thee up for me ; 
And, if he deems it worth a pound a day, 
Well, who am I to say the fellow nay ? 


The sailor heaves on Biscay’s restless bay ; 
His breeks are tarry but his heart is kind ; 
The farmer grouses all the livelong day 
Howe’er with untaxed oof his jeans are lined ; 
The shop-assistant works for paltry pay, 
Though of all manners his are most,refined ; 
But all of them can quaff the undefiléd 
Sweet air of heaven and gaze with thankful eyelid 
On azure skies and feel the unfettered wind, 
Or in the park on Sunday, in a high lid, 
Or through the equinoctials blowing blind, 
Or at cold milking-time when dawns are red 
And birds awake and I remain in bed. 


Not so the miner! Though his private life 

[s blameless and his soul is pure and brave ; 
\lthough he gives his wages to his wife 

And spanks his children when they don’t behave ; 
Though rather than incur industrial strife 

He takes the cash and lets the Bolshy rave, 
Ile is condemned to toil in mines and galleries, 
Nourished inside with insufficient calories, 

A sordid mineral’s uncomplaining slave, 
‘Til the rheumatics get him and his pallor is 

So marked he hardly dares to wash and shave. 
And shall I grudge the man sufficient pelf 
lor toil I'd rather die than do myself? 


\h, there’s the rub! I fain would see him blest 
With ample quarters and sufficient food, 

A spacious close wherein to take his rest, 
Hats for his wife and bootlets for his brood. 

sut, now the Powers have granted his request, 
Too well I know what course will be pursued 

Hy certain merchants who “ enjoy” my custom: 

They ‘ll put the price of coal up, you can trust ‘em, 
Till I by want am utterly oppressed 

And my finances, howso I adjust ‘em, 
To my complete insolvency attest. 

Five pounds a ton they ‘ll charge—I know their game— 

Saying, “ Of course the miner is to blame.” 





Nay, let me clasp the honest fellow’s hand, 
Saying, “O miner, here is one who shares 
Your just desire to make this lovely land 
A fit abode for heroes and their heirs 
By ousting Plunder’s profiteering band, 
Who take the cash and leave us all the cares. 
Oh, if we twain together might conspire, 
Would we not grasp them by the scruff and fire 
Coal merchants, barons, dukes and millionaires, 
And run the business to our hearts’ desire, 
Paying no dividends on watered shares ; 
Blessing State ownership and State control, 
You for high wages, I for cheaper coal.” 
ALGOL. 








THE GREAT GOLF CRISIS. 


A Great budget of correspondence from all parts of the 





country has reached Mr. Punch concerning the suggestions | 
put forward by famous golfers with the view of modifying | 
the predominant influence exercised by putting in golf. A | 
crisis is rapidly being reached and Government intervention | 
may be invoked any day. | 

Mr. Ludwig Shyster, of the North Boreland Golf Club, | 
suggests that the tin in the hole should be highly magne- 
tized and the ball coated with a metallic substance so that 
it might be attracted into the hole. Golf, he contends, is 
a recreation, and the true aim of golf legislation should be 
to make the game easier, not more difficult; to attract 
the largest possible number of players and so to keep up 
the green-fees and pay a decent salary to secretaries and 
professionals. 

Hanusch Kozelik, the famous Czecho-Slovakian amateur, 
who has recently done some wonderful rounds at Broad- 
stairs, cordially supports Georae Duncan’s advocacy of 
a larger hole. He sees no reason why it should not be 
three feet in diameter, provided the greens were reduced 
to eight feet square and surrounded with a barbed-wire 
entanglement. 

Lord Hauspury, who took to golf when he was over 
eighty and has only recently given it up, writes: ‘The 
bigger the better ’ole.”’ 

On the other hand, Dr. Scroggie Park, of Kilspindie, 
strongly advocates the abolition of the hole altogether and 
the substitution of a bell, as in the old form of croquet. 
But, as he wisely adds, variety, not cast-iron uniformity 
should be our aim. The principle of self-determination 
should in his opinion be conceded to all properly constituted 
golf clubs. . 

Lord BirkENHEAD is all for maintaining the status quo 
in regard to holes and greens, but takes up a strong attitude 
on the improvement of the water-supply. In this respect 
golf-architecture has hitherto been sadly to seek. There 
should, he says, be at least one bathroom for every twenty 
members, 

We are obliged to hold over for the present the views ex- 
pressed on this burning question by Dame Mra, Madame 
Karsavina and Madame Destinnova. 





“A departure from the bridal custom frequently noted since the 
war, of having man bridesmaids, is being made by Lady Diano 
Manners.”—Provincial Paper. 

We had not previously noted this custom, but are glad that 
Lady Disno—whose name also is new to us—is dispensing 
with it. ——— _— 
An ex-Waac domestic named Mary Ann 
Took a place with a strict vegetarian ; 

He cautioned her, too, 

That beer was taboo, 
But she simply replied, “(a ne fait rien.” 
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He WHAT ARE 3 ING TO DO 
She “My DI R Y HAT « yo 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Puneh’s Stag of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. Standfast (HopprER AND SrouGuron) is the third | 
book of the super-spy trilogy that Colonel Jonny Bucnan| 
has given us, as a kind of supplement to his more official} 
record of the War. We have the same hero, J/annay, as in | 
of associates, reinforced for purposes of love-interest by a} 
young and attractive female, and the same areh-Hun, now 
identified as the Graf von Schwabing. Also the affair pm 
sues much the same hide-and-seek course that gave the 
former adventures their deserved popularity. I entirely 
decline even to sketch the manifold vicissitudes of Hannay | 
(now a General), tracking and being tracked, captive and | 
captor, ranging the habitable and non-babitable globe, 
alw ays (with a fine disregard for the requirements of book- 
making) convinced that the next chapter will be the last. 
Three criticisms I cannot avoid. To begin with, Colonel 
Bucnan is really becoming too lavish with his coincidences. 
Secondly, I found it odd that the spy-hunters, after employ- 
ing SO many ruses and so much camouflage that one might 
say they almost refused to recognise their own reflections 
in a mirror, should proceed to the opposite extreme and | 
arrange all their plans, with engaging frankness, over the} 
telephone. Finally, the tale, though full of admirable dis- 
connected moments, does not carry one along sufliciently 
quickly, General Hannay was, I thought, too apt to 


Greenmantle and The Thirty-Nine Steps, the same group] i 
: ' 


ithat events should conspire to such futility of error. 








interpolate lengthy reminiscences of active service, just 








: CELEBRATION?” 
CARRY ON?” 


DO, EXCEPT JUST 


when I wanted to get on with the matter in hand. Pace in 
such affairs is everything, and my complaint is that, though 
the hunt had yielded some capital sport, its end found me 


with my pulse rather disappointingly calm. 


As was to be expected, one of the signs of the times in 
literature, not of one country but of all, is a grim change in 
its attitude towards war. The era of pomp and circum- 
stance, as of genial make-believe, is gone by; more and 
more are our writers beginning to give us militarisin stripped 


|of romance, a grisly but (I suppose) useful picture. I have 


nowhere found it more horrible than in a story called The 
Secret Battle (MetTnuen), written by Mr. A. P. Herperr, 
whose initials are familiar to Punch readers under work of 
a lighter texture. 
throughout by a cold fury of purpose that can be felt on 
every page, of the destruction of a young man’s spirit in 
the insensate machinery of modern war. There is no other 
plot, no side issues, no relief. From the introduction of 
Harry Penrose, fresh from Oxford, embarking like a gallant 
gentleman upon the adventure of arms, to the tragedy that 





This is an intimate study, inspired | 


blotted him out of a scheme that had misused and ruined | 


him, the record moves with a dreadful singleness of intent. | 


Sometimes, one at least hopes, the shadows may have been | 


It seems even to-day hardly credible 
But 
as a story with a purpose, not, in spite of the publisher's 
description, a novel, The Secret Battle certainly deserves the 
It is a blow from the shoulder. 


artificially darkened. 


epithet “ striking.” 
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tedious or their unfamiliarity irritates. Mr. S. G. TALLEN- 
ryre has et least one, generally of the latter sort, and 
oftener half-a-dozen, on-every page of Love Laughs Last 
(Brackwoop), or, at any rate, that is one’s first impression 
of the book ; while the second is that the number of charac- 
ters is not much less. It follows that in trying to identify 
all the persons to whom he may or may not have been 
| introduced in the previous pages, and all the phrases in 
inverted commas he has certainly seen somewhere else 
sometime, the truly diligent reader will be kept faithfully 
at bis task—a pleasant one possibly, but just a thought too 
| much like hard work tobe quite entertaining in a novel. 
Apart from all this and an occasional obscure sentence 
there is nothing much to grumble at in a story that tells 
how David, the sailor, unlearned in the ways of ladies, 
became engaged for insufficient reasons to one J'heo, only 
to fall promptly in love with another, certainly much nicer, 
called Nancy ; and how still a third, Sally, with various other 


| The worst of quotations is that either their staleness is 
| 
| 





finds “the beaks much easier to get on with,” perhaps 
shows that Mr. Lunn does not intend those of Hornborough 
as wholly typical of the most abused race in fiction. For 
the rest, the boy characters of the book are presented with 
a quiet realism very refreshing after some recent “ sensa- 
tional revelations."” Mr. Lunn’s boys, alike in their speech 
and outlook, are admirably observed; indeed the persons 
of the tale struck me throughout as being better than its 
rather out-of-date happenings. 

My landlady assures me that His Daughter (Cot.ins) is 
a “lovely story,” and I think it only right that Mr. 
GovuveRNEUR Morris should have the benefit of her criti- 
cism, since my own is distinctly less favourable. Mr. Morris 
showed signs at one time of being able to write a first-class 
novel of adventure, but he abandoned this field for a more 
lucrative appeal to the Great American Bosom, whose 
taste, if I may say so without endangering the League ol 
Nations, is more in harmony with my landlady’s than with 





people, intent on rescuing [— 
him from his dilemma, 
made a most unscrupulous 
| and indeed most improbable 
conspiracy against number 
one, who was unpopular. 
One can't help feeling that 
they were all, including the 
author, a bit hard on Theo, 
whose philanthropic notions 
were really too good for the 
amount of sense allotted her 
| to work them out with. 
Most of the rest of them 
would have nothing to do 
with raising the masses, 
but, after the comfortable 
fashion of early nineteenth- 
century days, were content 
'to let well alone at eight 
shillings a week. Perhaps it 
was this restful attitudethat 
| decided the publishers to 
| claim for this volume the dis- 
tinctive quality of “charm.” 
After a considerable in- 
terval, Mr.Arnoup Lun has 





SHILLINGS.’" 








Castaway. “Hoo Dip YE KEN I WAS HERE?” 

Rescuer. “ WIRELESS TELEPHONE—HEARD A VOICE SAYING, ‘I'D GIVE 
TWENTY POUNDS TO GET OUT OF THIS ROTTEN HOLE.” 

Castaway. “WEEL, YER TELEPHONE’'S DEFECTIVE. 


— mine. His latest hero is 
— one of those magnificent 
fellows whom no woman 
can resist—or so they tell 
him. Anyway he is irre- 
sistible enough to have two 
daughters, one born in law- 
ful wedlock, the other— of 
whose existence he is un- 
aware for a long time—in 
Paris. Which of the daugh- 
ters is the one referred to 
in the title is not clear, 
nor does it really seem to 
matter, since one of them 
dies, and he undertakes, 
while in the throes of re- 
morse, not to make himself 
known to the other. Mean- 
while the War has hap- 
pened along and _ given 
everyone who needed it an 
opportunity of redeeming 
his Past, and, as the hero 
is getting old and has had 
a nasty crash in an aero- 
plane, it seems possible that 
—_} an era of comparative con- 


I saip ‘TWENTY 








followed The Harrovians with another school story, Loose 
Ends (Hurentnson), This, however, is a tale not so much 
about boys as about masters, the real hero being not 
Vaurice Leigh (with whose adventures school-novelists of 
an earlier day would solely have concerned themselves), 
the pleasantly undistinguished lad who enters Hornborough 
| in the first chapter and leaves it in the last, but Quirk, the 
| young and energetic master, whose efforts to vitalize the 
| very dry bones of Hornborough education hardly meet the 
_ success that they deserve. Concerning this I am bound to 
_ add that I found some difficulty in accepting Mr. Lunn’s 

picture as quite fair to an average public school in the early 

twentieth century. That its authorities should have been 

so violently perturbed by a proposal to teach SHAKSPEARE 

histrionieally, or by the spectacle of boys enjoying modern 
_ poetry, surely supposes conditions almost incredibly archaic. 
_ This, however, does nothing to detract from the admirably- 
| drawn figure of Quirk himself, bursting with energy, 
_enthusiasm and intolerance, overcoming passive resist- 
| ance on the part of the boys, only to be shipwrecked 
upon the cast-iron prejudice of the staff. That his apoth- 
| eosis should have been translation to Rugby, where he 


| 
| 


| 





tinence has really set in. At this juncture we part with 
him—I without a pang; my landlady, I well know, with a 
sigh for his lost irresistibility. 

Barry Dunbar, the heroic padre of Mr. Rate Connor's 
story, The Sky Pilot of No Man's Land (Hopper and 
SrovcuTon), hailed from Canada and went to France with 
the Canadians. Endowed with superb physical beauty and 
considerable musical gifts he started, you might think, with 
fortune in his favour. But at the outset he was a tactless 
young man and had a good deal to learn before he was in 
any way competent to teach. Mr. Raurn Connor has de- 
scribed with skill and great sincerity the horrors of the 
War in the earlier days; but for me he has spoilt both his 
story and the effect of it by his extreme sentimentality. He 
is persistently concerned to raise a lump in my throat. I 
readily believe that he was actuated by the highest motive 
in trying to show us how responsive the Canadians were 
when their spiritual needs were attended to by a man of 
courage and understanding. But I dislike an excess of 
emotional spasms, and in these Mr, Connor has indulged so 
freely that bis book can only be for other tastes than mine. 
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much right as any Member of Parlia- 
ment to be paid £400 au year,” state 
a well-known Labour paper. We have 
never questioned this for a moment 


“Women,” says a technical journal, 
“are a source of grave danger to motor 
ists in crowded city 
feared in some quarters that they w ill 
have to be abolis! red. 

“Are you stout?’ asks a 
Sunday contemporary. Only very oc 
casionally, we regret to say. 


getting 





The heat wes sO Oppressive 
in London the other day that 
a taxi-driver at Muston Station 
was seen to go up to a pedes 
trian and ask him if he could | | 
do with a ride. He was event- 
ually pinned down by some 
colleagues and handed over to 
the care of his relatives. 

* 





“T do not care a straw about 
Turkey,” writes Mr. Lova1 | 
Fraser in The Daily Mail. 1! 
is this dare-devil spirit which | 
has made us the nation we are | 


ard to 


Says iu 


Superstition in re; 
marriage is dying out, 
West Ind registrar. 
theless the superstition that a | 
man who gets married between | 
January Istand December 3 Ist 
is asking for trouble is still} 
widely held, 


Neve r 


* 


Mr. Van InGEn, a New York | Hospit 
business man, has just started | Pati 
to cross the Atlantic for the | Hos, 
one hundred and sixtieth time. | Hosptte 
It is not known whether the major am 
bition of his life is to leave New York 
or go back and have a last look at it. 

“There is no likelihood,” says the 
Foop-ConTrouuer, “ of cheese running 
out during the coming winter.” A pan 
of drinking water left in the larder will 
always prevent its running out and 
biting someone during the dog-days. 


Sympathetic readers will be glad to 


Circus has been given i good home by 
an Aberdeen gentleman. 


Aeroplane passengers are advised by 
one enterprising weekly not to throw 
bottles out of the machine. This is 
certainly good advice. The bottles are 





80 apt to get broken. 


VOL. c 


hear that the little sixpence which | 
was found wandering in Piccadilly 


“Every British working man has as | that 


| 
E 


streets.” It is | 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
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Germany, it is expected, will sign the 
Peace treaty this once, but points out 


agai in 


OI tw » burglars ¢ 
ne told 
to have hit 


} 
col llea 
finds 


owing 


Sixt 


in one 
pre yviou 
ing to have their 


ue in tuture, 


\ 


we must not allow it to happen 


% 


harged at Stratford 
Bench that he intended 
thing further to do with his 
It is said that he 


the 


impossible to work with him 
O ils nasty grasping ways, 
; A 
seven fewer babies were born 
Surrey village last year than in 


lt would be interest- 
hames, 








“Postage stamps,” says a weekly 
snippets paper, “can be obtained at all 
post-oflices."” This should prove a boon 
to those who have letters to write. 


It is thought if a aes well-known 
judge does not soon ask, “ What is 
whisky?” he will have to content him- 
self with the past tense. 


“What te do with a Wasp” is a 
headline in a contemporar y. Wehave 
not read the article, but our own plan 
with wasps is to try to dodge them, 





We hear that complications may 
arise from an unfortunate mis- 
take made at a Jazz Competi 
tion held in London last week. 
It appears that the prize was 


awarded to a lady suffering 
from hysteria who was not 


competing. » » 
* 


A taxi-driver in a suburb of 
London was married last week 
to a local telephone operator. 
Speculation is now rife as to 
which will be the first to break 
down and say “ Thank you.” 

* * 

The Press reports the case 
of a young lady who received 
slight injuries from a slab ol 














ceiling which fell on her head 
| whilst she was asleep in bed, 
but was saved from further 
—~|damage by the thickness of 
her hair. This should act as a 
| Warning to those ladies who 
adopt the silly habit of remoy 
“oe prtrmmoe dil 
hing their tresses on retiring for 
J.H-Dowpg.| > ‘ 5 
“| the night, 
v0 } NAME, Sik? 
Su To Sizn or not to Sign ? 
Ov RANI Patient, “ LisvTENANT-GENERAL.’ As Count Brockporrt 
_ went Rantzav puts it, quoting from 
\ vrocer, according to a legal writer,|his German translation of Hamlet: 
lis not co opelle | to take eoods oub ¢ f ‘Sei oder nicht sein, Adass ast hier 
the window to oblige a customer, The | dic braage.”’ 
suggestion that a grocer 1s expected tO] «The recommendations of the Jerram Com 
oblige anybody in any circumstances | mittee came before a conference between a 
i) . . . 
lis certainly a novelty representative body of lower deck ratings and 
5 Uit i ‘ HYyeit 
: ’ members of Parliament who sit for naval con- 
‘ * , , stituencies. The veterinary chief petty oflicer 
Uxbridge, says Zhe Evenin News, | presided.” Sunday Paper. 
has no bandstand. Nor have we, but The rank is new to us; but he must be 
»> maker 1S yu, it : 
we make no fuss ab ~ just the man to look after the interests 
ol our sé@a dogs 
The Bolshevists in Russia, we are} © 
La. are busy sowing seeds of sedition. | a PR 
told, are bu ’ we nr From the “ Transactions ” of a pho 
For some time it has been suspected . , 
' ) tographic society 
i that the Bolshevists were up to no good, 2 
“Mr. stated that as Architectural 
. Ph tography covered a large and varied field 
Hernert Weisn, aged sixty-seven, |), purposed to confine his remarks to the lin 





d to walk from New Jersey 


has start 
to New Hampshire, U.S.A., a distance 
lof five hundred miles. In the absence 


lof fuller de 
| BERT 


must 


‘tails we assume that Her- 


have lost his train, 





to him, namely, The 


Now at last we shall know if the Gov- 
ernment’s heart is in the right place. 














of work most familiar | 
Interiors of some of the great English | 
Ministers.” 
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TO ROBERT OF THE FORCE, 


Siow first you loomed upon my infant ken 
My firm belief has ever been, and still it is, 

That you are fashioned not as other men 
(Subject, at best, to mortal disabilities), 

But come of more than human kin, 

Immune, or practically so, from: sin. 


Godlike the poise that to your bearing lends 


The aspect of a tower that never totters ; 
There's a divinity hath shaped your ends 
(Rough-hewn, perhaps—especially your tratters) ; 
Your ample chest, your generous girth 
Have no precise similitude on earth. 


1 cannot picture you (though I have tried) 
Wearing a bowler hat and tweed apparel, 
Or craving sustenance for your inside 
Drawn either from the oven or the barrel; 
Searcely you figure in my eye 
As liable, in Nature’s course, to die. 
And it was you who almost fell from grace, 
Striking, like Lucifer, against authority, 
Leaving your Heaven for another place 
Not mentioned by your ten-to-one majority, 
\nd doomed, to your surprise and pain, 
Never, like Lucifer, to rise again. 





But you were wise, my Robert, wise in time ; 
\nd I, who set you far above humanity, 
High-pedestalled upon my lofty rhyme, 
Rejoice with you in your recovered sanity ; 
To me L feel it would have mattered 
Lnormously to see my idol shattered. 


But ‘ware the Bolsh, who fain would lure your feet 
To conduct unbecoming in a copper ; 
Once you betrayed us, going off your beat, 
{nd now you've nearly come another cropper ; 
li, tempted thrice, you break your trust, 
You ‘ll have no halo left to readjust. 


| 


0.S. | 
EMBARRASSMENT AND THE LAWYER. | 
Watson is a young barrister who is feeling rather pleased | 
h himself. I confess that he has deserved it. | 
Lhe situation was as follows. Before the War he had 
ad no briefs, but had always had a conscience, A hope- | 
sss state of affairs. Then he went to the War and shed! 
is conscience somewhere in the Balkans. So far so good. | 
ut, when he was demobilised and began to take stoek of | 
hat bad been happening at home in the meanwhile, he | 
und to his horrer that a conscience had again been thrust | 
ipon Lim by the General Council of the Bar. 
Such was the situation he had to face, and be has won | 
pn, 
llow, you ask, did the G.C.B. play this trick on him ?| 
[t happened in this way. Having nothing better to do-dur- | 
ng Watson's absence and ata critical moment of the War, 


hrou 


he following fantastic problem :— 
“ What is the duty of counsel who is defending prisoner 
n a plea of Not Guilty when the prisoner confesses to 
ounsel that he did commit the offence charged ?” 
With a cynical disregard of their own past these sophists 
propounded the following answer :— 
* If the confession has. been made before the proceedings 
have been commenced it is most undesirable that an advoeate 
to whom the confession has been made should undertake 





‘he defence, as he would most certainly be seriously em- 


barvassed in the conduct of the case, and no harm can be 
done to the accused by requesting him to retain another 
advocate.” 

The new Watson was unable to agree with this doctrine, 
so far as it concerned himself. Nevertheless he had no choice 
but to accept it. 

x * “: us 

The legal conscience thus gratuitously thrust upon him 
was soon to undergo its first ordeal. An acquaintance of his, 
in a moment of absent-mindedness, murdered somebody, 
and asked Watson to persuade the inevitable jury that he 
hadn't. The said acquaintance explained to Watson that he 
simply did it when he wasn’t thinking. 

Watson was in a hole. Obviously this was a case to 
whieh the embarrassment prescribed by the General Council 


| of the Bar was applicable. Thislegal embarrassment, which, 
i strictly speaking, ought now to be his, would not, how- 
lever, have worried him in the least had it not been for 


another consideration. Suppose, after Watson had triumph- 
antly got his client acquitted, it got about that the “ inno- 
cent’’ had confessed his erime to counsel beforehand? 
That would mean an end to Watson’s professional career. 
One does not thus" slight the edicts of the mighty with 
impunity. 

Watson was too proud to ask his client to keep the deadly 
secret, or to apply the famous wriggle of Hippolytus: “ My 
tongue hath sworn, but my heart remains unsworn.” 

Nevertheless Watson gave his mind to the problem. In 
the end he decided on the following line of defence: “ Not 
Guilty,” and in the alternative “Guilty under justifiable cir- 


| cumstances, without malice aforethought but with intent to 


benefit the person murdered.” 

Happily the General Council of the Bar has not yet 
assigned any moral embarrassment to a counsel who pleads 
“ Not Guilty,” and in the alternative, “ Guilty.” Watson 
therefore reasoned that if the jury returned.a verdict of 
“Not Guilty,” bis client’s alternative confession could be 
vritten off as an obvious mistake; on the other hand, if 
he were found “Guilty,” the fact of confession would be 
an ethical asset towards securing for him a lenient view of 
the case. 

As I said, Watson behaved wel!. He proved to his own 
and the jury’s satisfaction (1) that his chent did not com- 
mit the murder; (2) that alternatively he did commit the 
murder, but that he did so for the good of everybody con- 
cerned ; and (3) that in either case he never meant to do if. 

In the event the prisoner was acquitted without a stain 
upon his character or upon his advocate’s. 


Watson is now well established as the last hope of 
abandoned causes. He is a specialist in defence, and 
criminals of every shade throng to him. When a new one 


lswims into his ken Watson meets him on the threshold 


and says,“ Don't speak a word. Read this;” and he puts 
into his hand a printed slip. The slip reads :- 


“ Conditions of Advocacy. 

“(1) If you put your case into my hands it ceases at 
once and from that moment to be any concern of your 
own, You are not entitled, for instance, to express any 
opinion as to whether you committed the alleged crime 
or not. That is my affair exclusively. 

(2) If however there is anything whieh lies so heavily 
on your conscience that it must out sooner or later, let it 
be later. I am open to receive confessions at any ume 
after proceedings have begun. pe 

. “* If you aceept these conditions, good; if not, go. 

Watson says they always accept them, so he never 
worries about the General Council of the Bar. 
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H ed Mother (having distributed half of her offspring on laps of passengers). 
r EXac’LY 'OW I LOIKES TO TRAVEL, BUT 8’POSE WE'LL ’AVE TO PUT UP WITH IT.” 
chain on a sign-post for a whole year 
AN ERROR IN TACTICS. without having it stolen.” 


In the heart of the Forét de Roumare 
is a spot called Rond du Chéne 
iere eight paths meet. Why 
e to meet there, unless it is 

npany, one can’t imagine. The 

that there is not an estaminet with- 

ve kilometres nullifies its value as 
tary objective. Therefore, having 
decoyed thither* by a plausible 
le-book, it was with surprise that I 
eld an ancient representative of the 
British Army smoking his pipe with 
he air of having been in possession for 


vw | 
Leu, Wi 


( 18) 


iries, 
‘ Bit lonely here,” I said. 

Rumble's Moor on a wet Friday ’s 
y to it,” he said emphatically. “Is 
eet the War's over?” 
‘ Yes,” 
He puffed his pipe for a few minutes 
ile the information soaked in. 
* Who won?” 
* The Peace Conference haven't de- 

cided yet.” 

Conversation languished until I re- 


| “ According to tradition,” I said, “ it 
| was at this identical spot that Robo, 


“Tha-at ud be afore we brought our 
Chinese Labour gang felling timber,’ 
he said firmly; “ | wudden give it five 
minutes now.” 

Le | understand, too, that there is a 
historic ruin hereabouts.”’ 
“Theer was,” he said; 
in hospital.” 

“ What do you mean ?’ 
“ Ratty Beslow, my owd colleague 
an’ sparring pardner. It's ‘im you weet 
talking of, ain’t it?” 

“Tt wasn’t; but I'm interested in 
him,” I said, sitting down on a pile of 
logs. ‘“ How did he get to hospital?” 

“Through a mistake in Nacheral 
"Istory. You see, me an’ Ratty had 
been in th’ War a goodish time an’ ha-ad 
lost our o-riginal ferociousness. So they 
put us to this Chink Labour gang for 
a rest-cure. Likewise Ratty ’ad got 
too fa-amous as a timber-scrounger oop 
th’ line, and it was thought that if ’e 
was left in th’ middle of a forest, wheer 
it didn’t matter a dang if he scrounged 
wood fra’ revally to tattoo, it might re- 
form him. But it was deadly dull. We 
tried a sweepstake f'r th’ one as could 


“but he’s 





| first Duke of Normandy, hung his golden 


recognise most Chinks at sight, and a 





“Come on, "ENERY, SQUEEZE 











IN BOMEWHERP, 


trees in a circle; 
spice in it, 
we should try a bit o’ poaching. 





rafile for who could guess how many | 
but there wasn't much | 
So at last Ratty suggested | 


“Ah doan’t knowth’ first thing about | 


it,’ I says; ‘ Ah’m town bred. 


Nobbut 


Ah could knock a few rabbits over if | 


Ah’d got a Lewis gun handy.’ 
sep ] 1? 
Rabbuts be danged! 


Savs lhe, 


‘Ah've nousef'r such vermin. ‘heer’s | 


stags, so Ah’ve heerd tell, in this forest.’ 

“*Ah wudden say no to a haunch o' 
venison,’ I answered; ‘ but i 
artillery work.’ 

“«They is not,’ says Ratty. 
yet rifles nor bombs.’ 

" «6 Ah s'pose you stops theer holes 
an’ puts in a ferret,’ says I, sarcastic ; 
‘or else traps ‘em wi’ cheese.’ 

“«That’s the only kind o’ hunting 
you've bin used to,’ replies Ratty. 
‘Stags is caught wi’ tactics, a trip-wire 
an’ a lasso.’ 

“*Well, la-ad,’ I says, ‘ you'd best 
do th’ lassoing. I doan’t know the 
habits o’ stags.’ 

“ Ratty serounges a prime rope fra’ 
somewheers, an’ we creeps out after 
nightfall. It was a dree night, the owd 
bracken underfoot damp an’ sodden, 


, 


an’ th’ tall firs looking grim an’ gho-ostly 


stags 1s 


‘Nor 


| 


| 
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Photograph ritoD 
in th’ gloom, Soon theer was a crack 
ling o’ twigs, like a tank scouting on 
tiptoe. 


“* Bosch patrol half-left!’ whispers I. 
** Stow it, you blighter,’ says Ratty. | 


‘This is serious. 


»? 


Cant you see th 
Stag ; 

‘] peeps round and, loomin’ in the 
da-arkness, see th’ hindquarters of a 
Stag sticking out ayant a tree. It 
lo ked bigger 'n Ah ve seen ‘em In pic- 


tures, but Ah’ve noticed Fritzes look | 


bigger in th’ dark, 

‘Now’s your chanee, la-ad,’ I whis- 
pers. ‘Trip round an’ slip th’ noos 
over ‘is horns,’ 

“*Not me,’ growls Ratty. 
end 's safer.’ 

“He crawls up to it wi’ th’ rope all 
ready, but just as he was going to slip 
it over its leg it seemed to stand on 
its head, feint wi’ its left an’ get an 
upper-cut wi’ its right under Ratty’s 
chin. A shadow passed across th’ 
fa-ace o’ the moon, which I judged to 
be Ratty. 

“* Ratty’s after altitude records, 
says I to meself, ‘an’ there'll be th’ 
ellanall of a row if that rope’s lost.’ 

** However, in a few minutes he started 
to descend an’ made a good landing in 
some soft bracken. By th’ time I'd 
felt him all over, an’ found 'e'd be fit 


‘T other 





’! Ah saw th’ stag, an’ the Chink stealing 
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i} ‘8 ? i 
to ¢g to |} Spl sl in th’ morning, th’ 
Ista l S pp ed. 7 | 
I never heard of stags kicking like 
it il bef I interrupted. | 
| ‘Nor hadn't Ratty, said the ancient | 
warrior. \h towd you he made al 
| mistake in Nacheral 'Istory. 
| : : 
Phe next night, fe ling mighty lonely, 
Ah walked five kilometres to th’ nearest 
lestaminet, the ‘Ron ivVvoo de Chasers,’ 
an’ looked upon the vang while it was 
rouge. When I’d done lookin’ and | 
starte 1 ne th Lorest lo ked more 
gho-ost-like than ever wi’ th’ young 
firs bowing an’ swaying, and drifts o’ 


}cloud peeping through the branches. 
rd a crackling o' twigs 
like th’ night afore, an’ then someone 
t th’ road carrying a rope. 

» myself, ‘It’s one of th’ 


an’ it’s ‘evin ‘elp ‘im 


| Like 
i stole acrost 
| “Ah says t 
| Chinks p aching, 
if’e’s after What Ratty nearly caught 
last night! 

“ Seemingly ‘e was, for 'e follered th’ 
noise, an’ Ah follered 'im—at a safe dis- 


tance. Then, dimlike an’ looming big, 


up behind 1. ; 
“*Tother end, you fool!’ I whispered ; 

an’ he jumps round to its head, slips 

th’ noose round its neck an’ leads if off 


as quiet as a lamb.” 


r), “TIKE YER PHOTO, SIR? 


| broke away, and the Chink done it,” 


| but the 








“You don’t expect me to believe,” 


I broke in indignantly, “ that a stag can 
be led like a poodle on a lead?’ 

* P’r’aps not stags,” said the veteran, 
relighting his pipe. “That's weer 
Ratty made the mistake that sent ‘im 
to hospital. But you can do it now 
and then with a transport mule what 's 








Commercial Candour. 

“In reply to your letter to hand, we are 
very sorry for the delay in sending the Jumper, 
demand for these has 
denuded our stock, We are, howeve r, expec b- 
a further delay now in a day or so 
Broruens, Lip.” 


tremendous 


ing 
Yours obe diently 
“ The spell of hot weather is causing large 
numbers of the public to migrate to the Kent 
coast. Thanet, owing to greatly improved 
travelling facilities, is being specially flavoured, 
The public well know the magical properties 
of Thanet air.”—Evening Paper. 
Then why bother about flavouring it? 


“The Food Controller announced that 
canned salmon is now free of control, and that 
chocolates and other sweetmeats will be freed 
on July 1, 

He also intimates that canned salmon is 
now free of control, and that chocolates and 
other sweetmeats will be freed’on July 1.” 

Daily Paper. 


We hope he will say it once more, on 
the Bellman’s principle that “ what I 
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tell you three times is true.” 
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HINTS ON SELECTING AN AEROPLANE. 


\s all the avorld will soon be in the 
a few words of advice on choosing 
verial steed may be of assistance to 
ending fliers who have so far had no 
erlence as owners of winged craft. 
he first thing is to locate the where- 
its of the best park, for one speaks 
park of aeroplanes just as one 
iks of a school of whales, a grove of 
ombats or a suite of leeches. Having 
ived (wearing, if you are wise, a full- 
grown check cap, with the back to the 
t and the peak protecting the nape 
the neck from the bites of Savage 
endors), take a deep breath and look 
| you knowingly. 
by the way, what are you—peer, 
profiteer, or plain pater-familias looking 
for a family air-bus? It is impossible 
to advise you how to select a plane 
without knowing whether you want 
one for long-distance journeys (with 
non-starting attachment), for stunting, 
or merely for gadding about and drop- 
ping in on your friends. There is a 
, sad story afloat of a man who bought 





) an air-bus the other day for world- 
t juring and only diseovered the insuffi- 


ciency of cupboards and the want Of a 
bathroom after starting on his maiden 
trip to Patagonia (where the nuts drop 
off). 

Let us suppose that you are one of 
the majority of heavier-than-air per- 
sons who will shortly be wanting a 
good steady machine to rise to any 
ordinary occasion. 

Well, then, look round you carefully. 
Observe the demeanour of the machines 
that are trotted out (if such a term may 
be used) for your inspection. The flick 
of a tail, the purr of an engine or the 
slope of a wing may give the observant 
a clue as to the disposition of an aerial 
Pegasus. 

But however reassuring a prelimin- 
ary canter may be (to borrow another 
horsey simile) insist on a thorough 
personal inspection of all parts of the 
machine. Test the musical capacity of 
the wire entanglement, screw and un- 
screw the turnbuckles till the seller 
cries for mercy, and run your hands 
well over the body (the aeroplane’s, of 
course) to make quite sure that it will 
support the weight of yourself, of your 
family and of your parasites—remem- 
bering in this connection that Aunt 
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BE. FRIGHTENED, DADDY; SHE’LL ONLY PECK 


Louisa kicks the beam at 15.7. Make 
surealso thatthe body will not part com 
pany with the rest of the box of tricks 
at one of those awkward corners in the 
sky. Also, if you have time, it might 
be well to glance at the engine, the 
petrol tank and the feed pipe, as experts 
consider these of importance. 

Having satisfied yourself that all 
these things are as they should be in 
the best of all possible aeroplanes, that 
the joy-stick works as smoothly as a 
beer-pull, and that the under-carnage 
has the necessary wheels, axles and 
other things that under-carriages are 
licensed to carry, little remains but to 
pay for the machine and make a nose- 
dive for home. 

A longer and more detailed article 
on “ How to Choose a Stunter,” by the 
Bishop of Solder and Man, with which 
is incorporated “ A Few Hints on Bank 
ing for Beginners,” by Sir Jonn Brap- 
BURY, Will appear in next week's issue. 

‘This is the first I have heard of 
it.—Ep. | 





From a Menu :— 
“Special this day : Boiled Rabbi and Pork.” 


A clear ease of adding insult to injury. 
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“PLEASE IS THIS THI 
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Soured Spinstes “ DON’? MENTION TI Hu 


BALLADE OF APPROACHING BALDNESS. 
I 'w back in civil life, all brawn and « { 
Lungs made of leather, | 

1 still could dine off bully-beef with ; 
I've never had a scratch or stitch or 3} 
Life seems to throb in every single vei! 

Yet I’m a whited sepulehre, in brie! 


eart as at 


] ‘ve one foot in the grave, I’m ont 
I m heading for the sere and vellow I 
. ; 
trom Mons to Jericho I’ve borne nu y ¢ 


And back from Jericho to Mons again 
I've sampled smells in Araby the Ble 
Would burst a boiler or corrode a d 


The Blankshires have a port that raises ¢ 
lve messed with them and never c et 
And yet I’m dashing like a non-stop t 
Full steam into the sere and yellow leat. 
It caught me hard this morning when | dresse 
And read the mirror’s verdict. Ah, the p 


Is gnawing like a eanker at my bre 
Is beating like a hammer in my brat 
I must speak out or break beneath the st 
I’m going bald on te p. QO erue! reel 








Where youthful hopes | 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE DERBY. 
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My love-locks fell a prey to Lime, the tinel. 
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are useless, 
remains the sere and yellow leal. 
The Commercial Touch. 
ge at the neert given In nnection with 
l « bition of 1 and water-colours, Mr con 
I n the quality of its painting which, he thought 
1 el p when ¢ nk was taken of the present high 
t Provineu Paper. 
the Art jargon puts if, nice feeling 
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| HUMOUR’S LABOUR LOST. 
Lochtermachty, N.B. 
May 29th, 1919. 

Dear Mr, Puncu,—My father and I 
have fallen out over the question of 
your literary judgment and sense of 
humour. If I wereri’t a filial daughter 
I'd say that he’s a ——; but I am, so 
I won't call him names. 

The fact is that, before he became a 
professional Padre, he didn’t know that 
such things as senses of humour existed. 
\ll that mattered in his life were Latin 
and Greek and Hebrew and the other 
pursuits of the classical scholar. How- 
ever, during his wanderings with the 
\rmy he has somehow managed to 
equire what he calls “an appreciation 
of the laughable.” And that is the cause 
‘f our divided house. 

This morning at breakfast, while he 
was reading out the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assemblies, he 
came upon the interesting statement — 
volunteered by an eminent Edinburgh 
divine —that all the ministers of the 
Kirk have lost a stone in weight during 
the War, and that this works out at a 
loss of five tons of ministerial flesh to 
the United Free Chureh of Scotland. 
Phen, after he had tested the accuracy 
of the statistics, which he found quite 
incorrect, and I had meditated upon 
the bulk of matter encircled by the 
parental Sam Browne, we were both 
seized with an idea, and said “ Punch !”’ 
at the same instant. 

[t took us some time to get rid of the 
iccumulation of marmalade, margarine 
and bacon fat which we amassed in 

ir attempts to link fingers across the 
table; but about 10.30 or so we got 
settled down to work on your behalf. 
Until lunch-time we were fully occu- 
ed in giving each other ideas and 
en explaining why they wouldn't 
work. After lunch the Padre retired to 
his study to work out, he said, a satire 

after ARISTOPHANES—which would 
afford him an opportunity of introduc- 
ing the Archbishop of CanrerBury’s 
speech, and making some whimsical 
allusions to the legend of the strayed 
lamb come back to tell his lean Scotch 
brethren of the green meadows and 
luscious feeding to be had across the 
Borders. 

My own ambitions were slighter. I 
would do a conversation perhaps be- 
tween the shades of JoHnson and his 
ozzy, or a Limerick, or even just an 
original witty remark, or, failing all of 
these, 1 would select an “apt quota- 
tion.”” About tea-time I retired to the 
| garden with a notebook, a pencil and a 
| book of quotations. By 6.30 I had a 

list of one hundred and two, and was 
wavering over the final choice of a 


tj} 





parody on “ Some hae meat wha canna 
eat,” and an adaptation of “ Be sooople, 
Davie, in things immaterial,” when my 
parent came out to the lawn, flushed 
and excited, with his last three hairs 
triumphantly erect, and brandished a 
document in my face. 

It was an ode, Mr. Punch—an ode 
five (foolscap) pages long, written in 
Greek ! 

I gave him best at once, and then 
very gently suggested that his composi- 
tion might not in its present unmiti- 
gated form be quite suited to your 
tastes and requirements. 

I shall spare you the details of the 
ensuing controversy, but I want you to 
know that I have spared you much 
else, and in so doing have forfeited not 
only my father’s affection but a pro- 
jected advance on my next quarter-but- 
three’s dress allowance. 

I hope you need no further proof of 
my devotion. Yours, etc., 

A DauGurer or THE MANsE. 

P.S.—I was forgetting to say that 
you will find the bit about the ministers 
near the bottom of the third column of 
the tenth page of Thursday's Scotsman. 
Perhaps you can think of a funny 
treatment yourself. 








SONGS OF SIMLA. 
IIl.—Tae Fureier, 
Akbar the furrier squats on the floor 
Sucking an Eastern pipe, 
Thumbing the lakhs that he ’s made of 


yore, 
Lakhs which creep to the long-dreamed 
crore 


In a ledger of Western type. 


And all around him the wild beasts 
sway, 
Cured of their mortal ills— 
Flying squirrels from Sikkim way, 
Silver foxes that used to play 
Up on the Kashmir hills. 


On the shelf of a cupboard a polecat 
lies 
Laughing between his paws, 
And there's more than a 
amused surprise 
In the gape of the lynx, in the marten’s 
eyes, 
In the poise of the grey wolf's claws. 


hint of 


And, should you enter old Akbar’s lair 
And hear what he wants for his skins, 
You will know why the little red squir- 
rels stare, ; 
Why the Bengal tiger gasps for air 
And the gaunt snow-leopard grins. 
: J.M.S8. 


_The Telephone Girl’s motto: Nulla 
linea sine die—‘“ Number engaged; 
ring again and again, please.” 











ALAS! POOR PANTHER, 

I went to the Derby fully intending 
to back the favourite—The Panther, ° 

But the cross-currents immediately 
set in—as they always do. . 

I began by making the mistake of 
reading the forecasts of all the experts 
—the gallant Captains and Majors, the 
Men on the Course, the Men on the 
Heath, the Men on the Spot—all of 
whom, although they mostly favoured 
The Panther, had serious views as to 
dangerous rivals, supported by what 
looked like uncontrovertible arguments. 

I also had an early evening paper 
with a summary of forecasts, none of 
which (as it was to turn out) mentioned 
the winner at all, 

I was even so foolish as to glance 
at some of the advertisements of the 
wizards who are so ready to put the 
benefit of their knowledge at the service 
of the public and make fortunes for 
others rather (apparently) than for 
themselves, all of whom hinted at 





some mysterious long-priced outsider 


whose miraculous qualities of speed 
were a secret. 
late to profit by these; they merely 
unsettled me. ‘ 

Not content with this I was forced 
to overhear the conversation of others 
in our compartment, each of whom 
fancied a separate animal, arguing with 
reasons that could not be gainsaid. 

In this way I learned that The 
Panther would win in a canter and 
would be badly beaten; that he was a 


But of course I was too | 


stranger to the Epsom course; that he | 


was ready for anything; that he liked 
soft going; that he was no good except 
when he could hear his hoofs rattle; 
that his jockey was not strong enough ; 
that his jockey was ideal; that he was 
sounder than any horse had ever been, 
and that trouble was brewing. 

All this naturally left me shaken as to 
my first decision. Was I wise, I asked 
myself, to trust all my eggs (forgive, 
Sir Atec Brack, the poorness of this 
metaphor) to one doubtful basket ? 

Having admitted an element of 
doubt I was the prey of every sus- 
picion and began to consider the other 
candidates. All Alone headed the list. 
I liked the name, because it suggested 
the corollary: the rest nowhere. Also 
it belonged to a lady—to the only lady 
owner, in fact — and _ lady - owners 
were said (by a man with a red beard 
opposite me who smoked cigarettes so 
short that I was certain it was made 
of dyed asbestos) to be in luck this 
season. ‘ Always follow the luck,” he 
added. But then, on the other hand, 
what could be more lucky than Colonel 
Bucuay, author of Mr. Standfast and 


an excellent History of the War, into 
srs e ae aul 
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so many good things 
back a hame i 
Buchan 


whos lap 
Why not 
Besides, 


favourite ? 


horse 
him ? Was not 
I was making a note of Buchan 
claims, when a man with a Therm 
flask lashed to his side began t ) praise 
Dominion. Dominion, it W 


r 
I 
, 
K 


seems, Ws 
third in the Two Thousand Guineas 
only just behind Buchan, who was jus 


behind The Panther. Many people 
thought The Panther unduly lucky t 
day. A very different course, too, 


Newmarket from that at Epsom. Obvi- | m 


ously Dominion must be remembered. | 
Moreover he was being greatly fancied 
and some of the best judges looked to 
him to win the Blue Riband for Lord 
GLANELY. The fact that Lord GLANEL’ 
drew his own horse in the Baltic Sweep 
Was not to be sneezed at either, said 
some one. 
ever was one! 


i100 


And it knocked out! 


Lord Guanety’s other horse, Grand | to 


Parade 

“Well, here’s a tip,” cried a man with 
a frock-coat and a straw hat. “ Blest if} 
I've got a single coin left—nothing but | 
paper money. That's good enough tor| 
me. I shall back Paper Money.” 

The carriage agreed that that was | 
his duty. “Of course you must,” they | 
said. “When everyone disagrees In| 
the way that the experts do, you might | 
as well take a tip like that as anything. ° 


aa : —_ P 
That’s an omen if there} 


White Hot 





JON CHARIVARI. 





LONI 





( | ASK FOR I sr | 

I \I 1d t tdded | said in that lecture last week. Ye $, 
»t ry ; }but is Mr. Asquitn exactly lucky just 
Be i hy in, “* Don-jnow? Perhaps not. And did not 
Oo es | our leading jockey,| Mitton write Paradise Lost? True. 
ky I | forgotten to look at} But, on the other hand, he wrote Para 
How absurd! Of | dise Regained. You see how difficult 

( se one must ba DoNOGHUE. | tip-hunting can be! 
B t », * Give me WHALLEY,” | And so it went on and | emerged 
tid the man with the asbestos beard, | from the Epsom Downs station in a 


Bay of| maze of indecision, in which one fact 


vs ridit 





I had to consider him too.|and one only shone with crystal clear 
aples was a place and I had had | ness, and that was that whatever won 
ial lot ol tu the e. Hadn't I better | the race The Panther had no bette 
k t my t | hiation even though it had been made 


hand, what about | favourite, than any other. 


| Tangiers I had had fun there too, | “ Besides,” as one of the two men 
i un fellow - passenger | who sat on my knees-had said, “ What's 
| . 


sa much] a favouriteanyway? Very often a horse 


sad darkly hinte lthat this wi 

better imal than public form pro-|is made a favourite by the bookies, in | 

el ed, ooking for particul urs, LT} cx njunction with the Press, Just so as 
| t he once ‘ran Galloper Light} everyone will back it. No, no favour 

to a head:” which had a promising ites for me. Give mea likely outsider 

ey, l fe was trained at Lambourne|at good odds. Look what you have | 


to win any 


valk to} thing 
In the result I 


bourne. There is ajto put on The Panther 


- fina 
1s Line 


a 


backed—well, I am 


Well,” said another man, who had | not going to tell you; but they “also 
been borrowlbDg ches tron iis neigh-} ran. po. 
nee Victor [always had} The moral of this story if it has 


bout evers li, \ " J 
| a Marcovil colt. Marcovil | one—is either don't bet at all, or, if you 


Rt ili ye : 
is a good I've had some very/| do bet, draw the horse from a hat at 
pecial information about Milton, the| random, and, having drawn it, stick 

; ito it. No one, as the failure of The 


It. to-day. 
'!—one of my fave 
ne of Mr. AsquviTHs, 


urite poets, Panther proves, can possibly ‘now more 


so on he! than you. 


_———— 
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Wife. “How anout SEAHAVEN FOR THE HOLIDAYS ! 


Profiteer. “Nor OUR CLASS, MY DEAR. Too QUIET 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 
Wen Ernest asked me to take a run in his car I took 
ntage of the invitation because there are times when I 
that life is less joyful without a car and that one day 
ill slip out and buy one. I should love to grip the 
eel and sweep the countryside and listen to the soft purr 
So we started sweeping the countryside, 
t and 1; but we had not swept very much of it before 
{t purr developed a kind of cough and the car stopped. 
urnest coaxed and petted her. He tried kindness, while 
| helped him with sareasm. He tried hauteur and then 
ttle bad temper. 
iventually he decided to send for the local motor 
neer, and it was when this gentleman arrived with 
inate that I decided that motoring was not for me and 
| should have to fall back on fretwork or tame mice 
my recreation. 
Here, Bill,” said Overalls-in-Chief, “just hold up the 
Ding dong.” 
itis mate did as instructed and up went the Ding-dong. 
“ Now hand me the Doo-dal,” he went on; “and while I 
tune up the old Jig-jig you get the Pipety-pip and clean 
“Now get the Tick-tick and just give me a tap here 
ith the Ooh-jab, while I give the Thing-a-me-tight a 


he engine, 


“ See that?" he shouted at me. “ Would you believe it? 
asy as winking. See, it was like this. The What ‘s-a- 
ame here, as kept the Tiddley-um-tum in place, was sort 
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» IT HEAR IT'S VERY PICTURESQUE.” 

SORT 0’ PLACE THE NOUVEAUX PAUVRES GO TO.” 
of riding on the Squeak-box, so as the Tiddley-om- pom and 
the other Jigger sort of gave the half-seas-over to the 
Thing-a-me-bob and missed the Rum-ti-tum, Simple, ain't 
it, Guv’nor ?”’ 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ quite simple.” 

sut I have decided to give up all idea of buying a car. 1 
should never learn the language. 

LITTLE GREY WATER, 

Lirrte Grey Water, my heart is with you 

In the loop of the hills where the lone heron feeds, 
Where your cloak is a cloud with a lining of blue, 

And your lover a wind riding over the reeds. 
Little Grey Water, I know that you know 

What the teal and the black duck are dreaming at noon, 
And the way of the wistful wild geese as they go 

Through the haze of the hills to keep tryst with the 

moon. 

Little Grey Water, folk say and they say 

That the homing hill-shepherd, benighted, has heard 
A song in the reeds, 'twixt the dawn and the day, 

That was never the song of a breeze or a bird. 
But I know you so silent, so silent and still, 

And so proud of your trust that you'll never betray 
What the fairies that gather from Grundiston Hill 

Tell the stars before morning to witch them away. 

W. H. 0. 
ns eee 
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FAITH RESTORED. 


Mr. Puncu. “STANDS ROBERT 
MOMENT THAT MY IDOL HAD FEET OF CLAY.” 





WHERE 


Hk DID? GOOD! 





I WAS 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, |... 
Monday, June 2nd. 
dom sit die Lune, and were perhaps | view 
feeling what humbler folk call “ rather | 
Mondayish” at being summoned from | 
their week-end pleasaunces to put! 
the Local Government (Ireland) bill 
through its final Anyhow | 
they developed some eleventh - how 
criticisms. ‘The sad case of the Belfast 
Water Commissioners attracted Lord 
Stuart or Wortiery. There are fif- 
teen of them—one each for the existing 
wards. But under the Bill Belfast is} 
to be divided into ten wards; and fil- | 
teen into ten won't go, even in Lreland. | 
Lord Pres considered that while Lord | 
Sruart’s arithmetic was impeccable 
| his fears were exaggerated. If Belfast 
| drinks its whiskey neat it will not be 
for want of Water Commissioners. 
In the Commons Members were dis 
appointed to learn from Sir AuckLanp 
| GeppeEs that he had no idea of the tims 
| when railway fares would be reduc 1] 
| tothe amount printed on the tickets 
| Nor were they much consoled by Hs | . 


promise to consider the suggestion that 


stages. 





as the fare cannot be brought down to 


mercial candour” of the railways and 
ticketed their goods with the pre-wat 
value in addition to the pres nt charge 
There is a juvenile impulsivenes 
about Sir Henry Craik whieli ren 
one of “the boy who wouldn't grow | 
up,” and may 
interest in Kensington Gardens. 


for his keen | 
Dis- | 
satisfied with an assurance of the First | 
COMMISSIONER oF Works that he was 
doing his best to get the War Office to 
clear away their hutments he burst 
out, “Could he not attempt to use | 
some disciplinary action against the 
obstinacy, the stupidity, the slackness, 
the carelessness of those who are re- | 
sponsible?”’ Swept away by this spate | 
of sibilants Sir ALrFrep Monp essayed 
no further answer. 

After less than an hour's debate the 
House gave the CHANCELLOR OF THE | 
EXCHEQUER power to borrow a trifle « | 
two hundred and fifty millions, to} 
square this year’s account, p/us an un- 

2 i| 


account 


' 


to enable him to fu 


defined sum fun 

the floating debt, now amounting to| 
' 
| 


=F I 
close on two thousand millions. Even la 
oe , wie 
Sir Freverick Bansury had no serious | | - 


objection to raise, his chief anxiety | 
being that everyone, and not merely | more ¢ 


Bills, should be permitted to subseribe | upon 





to the new loan. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN | is near 


al 


The Lords sel- | Tues 


the ticket the ticket shall be brought | Mn. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, |his concern was due to any tenderness 
up to the fare. We should not lightly | Mother of TP uments played out. | for our foes. On the contrary, it was 
} part with our few reminders of the Che Grand Committees which were to | exhibited oul ot regard 1 r the feel- 
| cheap dead days that are no more. In| have 1 red her vigour have left ner | ings of British officers, Mr. Cuurcnina 
fact it would be a salutary thing if| | regretted the inconvenience, but pointed 
other tradesmen imitated the “com jout that it had always been the prac- 





the plutocratic holders of Treasury | she dev 
| subordinate assemblies her end | Peace celebratic 
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1 him ¢} ct a ~ ro | te Bo 9 ae 1d ais eee 
a m th if 16 was a case of “ Let | Ireland was expressly excepted from 
| come, their resolution, most of them talked of 


lay, June 3rd.— According to the | little else, and I fancy that but for 
f Major Woop and his friends the | Dublin we should not have heard much 
lof devolution, 

| As a statesman His Grace of Can- 
| TERBURY has hitherto enjoyed the re- 
j putation of being “safe” rather than 
}dashing. But that is evidently a mis- 
take, for in introducing the Bill which 
is to enable the Church to free itself 
from some of the trammels imposed 
upon it by the State he begged his 
hearers not to be afraid of “brave 
adventurous legislation.” His appeal 
was quite lost upon Lord Ha.panr, 
who was shocked by the terrible possi- 
bilities of the measure, and warned the 
Primate that if the Bill became law 
he would have signed the death-warrant 
of the Establishment. Coming from a 
Presbyterian who helped to disestablish 
the Church in Wales, this showed the 
heights of altruism to which a real 
philosopher may rise. 

Colonel W EDGWoop was shocked to 
| learn that in the occupied territories 
/Germans had to take off their hats 
| when addressing British officers. But 
iit would be a mistake to assume that 














THER VISIT—AND IN BROAD 
DAYLIGHT 





ltice—even in Belgium—for an Army 
lof Occupation to exact certain acts of 
| respect from the inhabitants. 

| Mr. Ketnaway, who announced last 
iweek with such pride that “the Gov- 
ruck oil,” was now able 


ernment have st 
to state that the oil had reached a 
height of 2,400 feet and was still rising 
steadily. There is some talk of inviting 
ithe suecessful engineers to put down 
i bores at Westminster. 
| i} cane say, J Ne Sth. Con plaint 
| Was made recently that under the new 
Rules of Procedure Members were ex- 
| pected to be in three pl ices at onee. 1 
lfaney that a good many of them settled 
their difficulty to-day by betaking them- 
iselves to a fourth place, not in the pre- 
leinets of the Palace of Westminster. 

| There was anything but a Grand 
| Parade on the green benches, and the 
lfaithful few who were present put a 
good many questions “ on behalf of my 
| honourable friend.” The Front Benches 
| were well manned, however, and Mr. 
Lona had quite a busy time explaining 
PARLIAMENTS. |to Commander Betiairs why the Ad- 
ROM 5! su | miralty thought it inadvisable at this 

} 
| 


| 
| 








t MOTHER OF 
I REALLY SUFFERING 1 


, 


date to hold courts-martialin regard to 
nfeebled than ever, and unless | the Naval losses of 1914. The House 
| was more interested to hear that the 
ys willineclude a Naval 
through London, and that 


‘olves a large part of her duties 











. But I noticed that, although | procession 
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NG MORE I CAN GET Yot 





ter (at public dinner, to very hot and red-faced diner). “I'M GOING Now, Sim. ANYTHI 
SuHacyt I GeT you A COOL CHAIR, Sir?” 
be a display in the Thames we : Tieage 
pe | “HOW TO HEAR MUSIC. 


hips of various classes, includ- | 
bly, some of those captured | 


enemy. 
» of the afternoon was Mr. | 
istEN'’s brief comments upon 


ial repl es. Divorced from their 
ich remarks as “ Fish is very 
propos of Admiralty par- 

i compensating the owners of 

r “ By thought-reading ?” 

e best method of ascertaining 
pinion on the future of Rhodesia 
question), may not sound par- 
funny, but, when delivered 
ce of peculiar penetration and 
at precisely the right 
s, they were sufficient to con- 


e Benches. Mr. MacQvuisten 


be careful or he will soon be a 


xd 


i 
} 


t 


than ever... 


DARLING. 








smokers will be interested very much 
keltihood of that luxury being soon 
It will most likely 


p into a habit of getting the very last 


“ee 
ili 


pt 


flout of every ¢ igar.” 
Provincial Paper. 
inter would seem to be practis- 


(With humble acknowledgments to the 
critic of “ The Times.’’) 


We were grateful to Mile. Snouck | 


Hugronje for giving us an opportunity 
of hearing the Violin Concertos of Prenk 


| Bib Doda in C sharp minor, and of Basil | 


Tulkinghorn in the composite key of 
F.E. The latter work, we may ex- 
plain, is dedicated to Lord BrrkenHEAD. 


Doda’s work is so rarely played that 


Mr. Ernest Newman has wittily sug- 


gested that he ought to be renamed | 


Dodo. But let that pass. Here he is 
abundantly like himself, rich in self- 
determining phrases which emerge from 


a Hinterland of wild surmise, and tower | 


aloft in peaks of Himalayan majesty 
like Haramokh or Siniolehum Mr. 
CANDLER must finish this sentence. 
Tulkinghorn is also a master of 
transcendental effects, and as relentless 
in pushing home his points as Mr. Suin- 


Liz when examining a duke before the 
Coal Commission. But he is not always 

He lacks the architec- 
In between the clusters 


to be trusted. 
tonic faculty. 





ng already ° 


of clear-cut phrases there are too many 
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aseous formation and s} 1 


i nebula ol g 
| type, which deflect the orbital move- 
| ment of his essentially electronic melody 
land impair its impact on the naked ear 
But when Mule. Snouck Hugronje 
'plays you forget all about self-deter- | 
mination, syndicalism, guild -contro! 
proletariats, sunspots and even Mr. 
Swine. If you are a poet, and we 
‘are all poets nowadays, you drean 
yourself into a punt on the Sonning 
backwater, wondering if the summe 
iwas ever so amazing before, nearly 
being shipwrecked on a sandy spit, 
| startling moorfowl or it may he dab- 
chicks, sending a frisson into the fritil- 
laries, losing and regaining your punt 
pole, always believing that the next 
bend Mr. Fmson Youna must 
really finish the sentence. 
| Ifyou are a musician and an occultist 
you will, by dug concentration of your 
pineal gland and pituitary body, rise 
with the rapidity of a Hawxer to astral 
altitudes immune from all mundane dis- 
; quiet. You will notice However, 
| this is best left to Mr. Cyrin Scott 
jor Sir RanrspranatH TaGorr or Sir 
}Ontver Lonce. But if you are a mere 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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listener you will listen and be thankful 
But if you never go to concerts y 
will still be able, by the aid of th 
New Criticism, to attain to an eestas 
of appreciation far greater than if 

hed relied on the crude medium « 


your senses. 








THE CONSCRIPTION OF BRAINS 
PROGRESS OF THE COMMISSION. 


[ue Literary section of the Nation 
alisation Commission met last Friday 
Before evidence was taken the Chan 
man, Mr. Ropert WILLIAMs, said that 
as their Report must be delivered in les 
than a week the Commission had d 
cided not to summon Lord Moris 
Lord Rosestry or Mr. Tuomas Harpy 
but hoped in the few days still availa 
to hea the evidence ‘of Sir Ti 
Hatt Carne, Lady Warwick, M 
Banenay, Mr. Srackman and 4 
SMILLII 

Mr. kpwarp Marsu read an inte 
ing Report on the State Remune 
of Vovcts. He was of opinion tha 





poets, if they could be shown t 

| the authentic Georgian brand, ou 

| be se ei a reasonable salary 

i 

| Irres} ‘live ol the views W ch 

' . . 

| expressed Chey must neve be 

| pecte to glorify o1 approve of thi 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQuen, | 
should be perfectly free to eri 
| attack him. No attempt should he 
| made to impose any metrical const 

jon their verse. But he thought it 
| sirable that for the purpose of bring 





| them to the notice of the public a State 
ehaperon should be appointed to pre 
vide suitable introductions and _ bio 
graphical details He also advocate 
the n ultiplication ol poetry tea-sli »} 
where pure China tea and wholeso: 
confectionery should be supplied giat 
to ali poets whose works had bec: 
| favourably noticed in Zhe Times Lite) 





ary Supplement, Dp 
The CuarrMan. What is your idea « 


| 
| 
mit 
{ 4} 4 

| the ninimum wage for poets ?—-In view | the 
| 


of the present purchasing power ol t fiction 


| sovereign I should put it at eight hun 

dred pounds a year. Modern poets re-| lu 
quire an extra amount of nourisiment, | 
owing to the nervous strain involved |! ( 
production, and their requirements in | exp« 


the matter of dress are often difficult | p 


to satisfy. I understand that the price} for « 


of sandals has gone up two hundred | ally 
per cent. but 


Mr. CHartes Garvice, the next wit-| novels 


ness, stated that he did not think the) w 
literary quality of novels would | 
necessarily improved by nationalisa-| ev 
tion. Speaking for himself he did not) of 


) ae | 
think it would affect his output. B Vat 
if the State took over this industry it Mi 


Should be liberal in affording novel 





a 





nt reduced outpul 
' all ‘ 
8 talen Gurion L 


venty million 


SS ee ee 
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I i eu 1 L 

Vversi\ i revo 
| ( i 

lelarial 

ip. H a i 

urving only three 


d seven shillings 


he buys ?—Person 
heeost educed 

tu t price ol 

at one shilling i 

the State in an expendi 


illion pour is annually 


J it 


tons 
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ailsation, The e was something extra 
ordinarily uplifting mm the notion of c« 


secrating one’s talents to the State 


Publishers were too often callous in 
dividualists. Here one would be wo 
ing for humanity If his interview 
with the Karser had been issued unde 
State sanction he believed that t 


Peace would have been signed mont! 


sooner. Se 
Official Candour. 
Pe.eGRaPpuic Nort 
Pu is | ual i at dela Ai 
from of Punjab a sormal 
Tiudi } 


pame here 


Our Veterans. 

London Rifle Brigade, 40 strong, of the 
Battalion, which went out: 1814, arrived 
london from France at mid-day yesterda 
Da Paper. 
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| frock,” she went on. 


| there. 
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A ROYAL INTERVIEW. 


“Someone to see you, Miss.” 

Thus Mary at about nine o'clock on 
an April evening at the door of my tiny 
sitting-room, 

There was a strange little quiver in 
her voice. 

Mary is so extremely well trained, 
and so accustomed, moreover, to queer 
visitors at the flat, that I looked up in 
surprise. 

“Yes?” I said. “Is it a lady?” 

Mary did not reply immediately ; she 
seemed half-dazed. 

“Is it a lady?” I repeated a little 
sharply. My usually imperturbable 
parlourmaid appeared to have taken 
leave of her senses. 

“She said she was a queen, Miss,” 
she gasped, 

At that moment the visitor, evidently 
grown tired of waiting, calmly floated 
in through the half-open door and 
settled down gracefully in the centre of 
a large gold cushion lying on the end 
of the Chesterfield. 

Fortunately I grasped the situation 
once. 

“Thank you, Mary,” I said, with 
what I now feel to have been most 
commendable coolness in the entirely 
unprecedented circumstances ; “I will 
ring if I want tea later.” 

When the door had closed upon the 
still gasping Mary I turned apologeti- 
cally to my visitor. 

‘I'm so sorry, your Majesty,” I said. 
‘You see, my maid was not unnatur- 
ally a little surprised ——”’ 

“It’s quite all right,” said the Fairy 
Queen graciously; “I thought you 

vuldn't mind my coming in,”’ 

* Of course not,” I said; “I am only 
too delighted. Won't you come nearer 


+ 
1 


the fire?” 


She looked down at the cushion on 
which she was sitting, then she looked 
ip at me and smiled. 

‘I don’t like to leave it,” she said; 
“it's so pretty.” And she stroked the 
soft gold stuff with her tiny hand, 

Yes,’ I said; ‘and your lovely frock 
goes with it so beautifully. But how 
would this be?” ; 

{ stooped, gently lifted the cushion 
with its delicate burden and put it 
down on the floor in front of the fire. 
“ There—how is that?” 

“That's delightful,” said the Fairy 
Queen. “I’m so glad you like my 
“ Paris, of course. 
That is to say, the idea came from 
My own people did the actual 


making. After all, no one can touch 


| the French when it comes to real chic. 





Don't you think so?” 
I acquiesced. Oh, yes, Paris was 
certainly the best. 


“ But I didn’t come here to discuss 
clothes,” sa'd my visitor. She made a 
quick movement and leaned suddenly 
forward on the cushion, her delicate 
golden head supported on her slender 
hand. “Do you know the Editor of 
Punch?” she asked abruptly. 

I hesitated, ‘I can’t exactly say 
that I know him,’ I said. 

The Fairy Queen looked very dis- 
appointed. 

“Oh, dear, then I’m afraid it’s no good. 
I thought you'd be sure to know him.” 

“But although I don’t know him 
personally I am in communication 
with him,” I said. ‘* Perhaps——.”’ 

She brightened up a little. 

“T suppose you could write,” she 
said ; “though of course it would be 
far better to see him.” 

“Tt’s about that cover,” she went 
on. I looked at her blankly. 

“The cover of Punch, you know.” 

Vague pictures of Mr, Punch sur- 
rounded by little dancing figures, an 
easel, Toby, a lion—surely there was 
a lion somewhere—-flitted across my 
mind. What on earth had the cover of 
Punch got to do with the Fairy Queen ? 

I went over to the little table where 
lay the latest copy, and came back with 
it in my hand and knelt down on the 
floor near the cushion. 

The Fairy Queen came close to me 
and peered over the edge of the paper. 
“Look at the fairies,’ she said, 
pointing with a tiny indignant finger. 
“ Look at them. They're most dread- 
fully old-fashioned. Nobody in fairy- 
land looks in the least like that now.” 
I looked. Certainly the little figures 
had rather an early- Victorian air about 
them. 

“Of course we should never dream 
of being tremendously fashionable or 
anything of that kind. I would not 
for one moment think of allowing any 
of my court-ladies to cut their hair 
short, for instance, or to wear one of 
those foolish hobble skirts; but nobody, 
nobody could accuse us of being dowdy. 
Now tell me, have you ever seen one of 
us looking like that, or like that?” 

“ But are you quite sure,”’ | said, not 
without hesitation, for she was by way 
of being rather an autocratic and im- 
perious little person and I was the least 
little bit afraid of her—“ are you quite 
sure that they are fairies?” 

“Of course they are,”’ she replied 
quickly. ‘ What else could they be? 
Naturally Mr. Punch would have fairies 
all round him. He loves us. You have 
no idea how much we have in common.” 

I didn’t reply at once. I was en- 
gaged in staring at the familiar design, 

“They haven't any wings,” I said, 
still rather doubtfully, “except this 





one at the bottom,” 





But the Fairy Queen was very decided 
indeed. “ All fairies don’t have wings,” 
she said ; ‘“ and with regard to that par- 
ticular one at the bottom,” she glanced 
a little superciliously at the buxom lady 
with the trumpet, “as a matter of 
fact, she isn’t a fairy at all. I don't 
quite know what she is, an angel per- 
haps, but not a fairy, certainly not a 
fairy. But the others are, of course.” 
She glanced at me a little defiantly 
with her bright eyes. ‘Surely, my 
dear, I ought to know a fairy when | 
see one. At the time when these were 
done they were perfectly all right ; they 
only want bringing up to date, like the 
pictures inside, that’s all. Now you 
will see whether you can do anything, 
won't you?” 

It was difficult to refuse, but I didn’t 
feel very hopeful. 





“T'll try,’ I said. “I'll write to 
the Editor; but I’m afraid it’s not 
very likely that he will do anything in | 
the matter. You see the cover's been 


like that for years and years, Almost 
ever since Punch began. It ’s—well, | 


it’s part of the Punch tradition. We 
all love it. Nobody would like to see 
it altered; it wouldn't seem the same 
thing.” 

The Fairy Queen was busy with her 
cloak and didn’t pay much attention to 
what I was saying, 

“ Won't you stay a little longer and 
have some tea or something?” I begged. 

She shook her head. 

* A chocolate?” 

She smiled. ‘I can’t resist a choco- 
late,” she said. She took a very little 
one and nibbled at it daintily, flitting 
about the room meanwhile and chatter- 
ing away in the friendliest fashion in | 
her tiny high voice. | 

“T must go,” she said at last. “1 
have enjoyed it so much, May I come | 
again some day? I should love to | 

| 





come again.” ... 

I went out with her into the little | 
lobby and down the stairs, and stood | 
at the hall door to watch her go. 

“Now don’t forget,” were her last | 
words as she floated out into the night. | 
“Tell him, tell him exactly what we 
really look like.” 

“TI can’t,” 1 called after her desper- 
ately; “I can’t.” i 
But she had already disappeared in 
the soft haze. I went slowly up the 
stairs and back to my quiet room and 

the dying fire. 
“IT can't,” I said again. - 


only 
wish I could.” ; 


F. 


“Bandsmen Wanted for Municipal Band. 
Solo Cornet and others. Work found for brick- 
layer, carpenter, painter and paperhanger.” 

Daily Paper. 
With whose assistance we may expect 
some jazzling effects. 
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IN PARTICULAR, IT TOOK ON} 
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) BECAUSE ANY AMOUNT OF EXPERT OPINION WAS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE IN CASES OF DOUBT— 





IN ADDITION } AUSE UP-TO- 
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THE MURMANSK MOSQUITO. 


My particular interest having been 
roused by deseriptions recently pub- 
lished in the English Press of the 
Murmansk mosquito, I made a point, 
on my arrival in North Russia with 


'the Relief Foree, of collecting further 


data from officers whose experience 
entitles them to speak with authority 


| upon the habits of the local fauna. 


| cor siderably larger 
and fiercer than the 
\rchangel variety, 


from them I have gathered some 
curious information which should in 
terest even those whose enthusiasm for 
the phenomena @f natural history is 
normally but languid, and cannot fail to 
ntrigue not only the entomologist. but 

) the big game hunter, who would 





f nd it well worth his while to observe 


As evidence of the determination of 
their attacks, veterans of this front 
have pointed out to me, in the walls of 
local buildings, massive timbers which 
have been scarred and splintered by 
the teeth and claws of these monsters, 
emboldened by hunger and incensed 
by resistance. 

The peculiar ferocity of the mosquito 
of these high latitudes is, of course, ac- 
counted for by the brevity of its actual 
life. Immured throughout the pro- 
longed winter within its icy sarcopha- 
gus, itis not released before the middle 
of June, while the premature severity of 
August rapidly lowers its vitality. Such 
is its offensive spirit during the first 
relaxation of wintry rigour that it is 





dangerous in the extreme for anyone 





and study the tactics 
of this sagacious and 
formidable insect. 
Judging from the 
evidence at my com- 
ind the true Mur- 
mosquito is 


pansk 


wing no doubt to the 
genial influence of the 
Gulf Stream. Both 
types are however 
itliciently ferocious, 
when ren- 
red comatose by ex- 
cess of nutrition, will 
ttack human beings 
ithout provocation. 
| re female of the 
pecies, if disturbed 
ile aeeompanied by 

r young, will invari 

ly charge with such 

y that only by an 
eptional combina evéied: “lear 

skill and cour- 


I uve 


an "7 
bs Ovforx 
< 


Author. “ Yes. 








Author, “YoU REMEMBER MY LAST BOOK?” 
trtist. “Tun one I ILLUsTRATED?” 


WeLL, Sir Barnes STORMER WANTS ME TO 


HIS NEXT West-Esp propuction.” 


THAT’S SPLENDID. I MUST RBAD IT.” 





e can she be driven off. The shrill 
id vibrating ery of the Russian mos- 
iito as ib swoops to the attack is, I am 
sured, qualified to shake the fortitude 
even experienced troops. 
surprising are some of the current 
tories of the size, strength and agility 
these dreaded carnivora that one 
ild suspect their veracity were they 
t vouched for by military and naval 
licers, and supported by such concrete 
idence as that of the local architec- 
ire. The houses are almost univer- 
lly constructed of substantial logs, 
udoubtedly for the reason that brick- 
rk would be more easily displaced 
by the furious assault of the mosquito, 
which usually hunts in droves, packs 
swarms, and has been known to 
surround and make concerted attacks 
upon buildings oeeupied by particularly 
well-nourished personnel. 


to walk about alone, for naturally the 
mosquito which the sunshine has just 
liberated, fasting and impatient, will 
make a determined effort to partake of 
the first likely repast which presents 
itself. Single newly-thawed specimens 
have been known to lie in ambush by 
frequented paths and fall upon lonely 
wayfarers with the desperate courage 
of starvation. I am eredibly informed 
that, if duty necessitates an unescorted 
journey at this season, it is a wise pre- 
caution to provide oneself with several 
joints of reindeer flesh, which, in the 
event of attack by mosquitoes, may be 
thrown to them and so effect at least 
a temporary diversion. 

The revolver is of little service against 
this formidable creature, owing to its, 
cunning and the rapidity with which it 
mancuvres, while its bristly hide ia) 





stout enough to defy the ordinary shot | 
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gun. It is proposed to detail certain 
anti-aircraft batteries to deal with high- 
flying swarms, while a young friend 
of my own, who was with a special 
company of the R.E. in France, is pre- 
epee to design a haversack projector 
or issue toallranks. But against this 
it is urged by those familiar with North 
Russian towns in summer that nothing 
of such: a nature cay materially damage 
the moral of the local mosquito, 
Thrilling stories are told of escapes 
from these dangerous brutes, A senior 
officer of notoriously full habit of body, 
having attracted the attention of several 
immense specimens, was by them sur 





rounded ii his office, and rescued only 
just in time by the gallant efforts of an | 
allied fatigue party which the besieged | 
Lica an (officer had the pre- | 
sence of mind to detail 
over the telephone. 
While awaiting (or | 
pending) their arrival 
he passed through a 
period of mentalagony 
(which has left un- 
| mistakable marks up 
on him) as he listened | 
ito the roar of their 
wings and the crunch- | 
ing of their fangs upon | 
|the outer timbers, or | 
fixed his fascinated 
|gaze upon the sweep | 
| oftheirantennaw under 
the front door, where 
| they were trying fora 
'purchase in order to 
|foree an entry. 
| Onanotheroccasion | 
a patrol whieh was | 
attacked by a large 
swarm was only saved 
by the savoir faire ol | 
its commander, who | 
ordered his men each 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





DRAMATISE IT FOR 


to ward off the rush of the hungry insects 


with a ration biscuit held out to them 
at arm's length. In their impetuous 
ferocity the creatures blindly snapped | 
at the biscuits, with the result foreseen | 
by the experienced leader ; the swarm, 
with every appearance of complete de 
moralisation, broke and fled, several | 
being weakened by the fracture of their | 
mandibles and falling an easy prey to | 
the bayonets of the exultant patrol. 
With its naturally ardent tempera 
ment irritated by months of bitter 
eold, its constitutional hunger aggra- | 
vated by a prolonged fast, its appetite 
tempted by ® novel diet in the form ol 
British soldiery well-washed and firm- 
fleshed after years of Army rations, 
the North Russian mosquito is likely, 
in the opinion of experts, to take a 
high place among the more deadly 
horrors of war. 
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Chorus. “ YES, SERGEAN' Sergeant, “Riour, |} 
DISTANCE SCO YARDS-—-FOR CONCERT THIS EVENING.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Tar audacious paraphrase of the Book of Job, The 


fundamentally false note. I am 
serious about his new God in the Heart of Man as he wa 
wbout the Invisible King—I've no sort of intention of 
snecring—but I cannot credit him with belief in the 


forth in a discreetly flippant prologue with something of 
the flavour of those irreverent yarns invented and retailed 
by Italian ecclesiastics about Dominiddio) visits Job Hu 
the headmaster of Woldingstanton, with the plagues of his 
desperate trial. However I take if that the author wa 
anxious that his parody should be as complete in form as 
possible, and, being rather impressed by the insouciance, 
not to say insolence, of the Satan of the original, seized his 
chance of bizarre characterisation and “celestial badinage 
and let consistency go hang for the time. Certainly the 
theological disquisitions of Mr. Wetus are remarkable not 
for their formal logic, but for their provocative quality 
and the very real eloquence of detached passages of the 
rambling argument. In particular, taking up again the 
thread of Joan and Peter, he gives such a survey of the 
scope and glories of a new education that is to salve the 
world’s wounds as would move the heart of a jelly-fish. 
Mr. Weis has his own methods of justifying the ways of 
God toman. He may be discursive, impatient, rash, per- 
haps a little shallow, but be has an undying fire of his 
own. He is certainly not dull. And therefore orthodox 
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sergeant. “ NOW THEN, ARE YOU THB FOUR MEN WITH A KNOWL! 


T.,.J ’ : 
( na ying Five (CASSEI L), scems to me to be marred by a | 
ure that Mr. WeLLs Is as 


Adversary, who by arrangement with the Almighty (as set | 


|} St. Dunstan's, 


_lterms it, “that lL have ever conducted,” 





ONDON  CHARIVARL = 





DGE OF MUBIC I WAS ASKING POR?” 
ARADE OFFICERS’ Miss 11.30 TO MOVE GRAND PIANO TO MARQUEE 


eae 
| divines and pedagogues may perhaps have a real grievance 
jagainst bim, But | can’t imagine any serious-minded man 
|in a serious time reading this book and not getting hope 


land courage from it, 

Victory Over Blindness (Hopper ann Srovauron) is a 
whose title gives you at once the key to its contents 
It is the record by 


book 
} and to the spirit that animates them. 
iSir Anrrucr Pearson of one of the most finely suecessful 
enterprises that the War has called forth. Everyone 
to-day has at least a vague idea of the work carried on at 
’ “the biggest individual business,” Sir Anrnur 
A study of these 
will transform. that vague idea into wonder and 


| page 
idmiration. Big the business might well be called, since 
it is nothing less than the bringing back, almost to normal 


£ 
apparently condemned to an existence of helpless 


life, of men 
Few things will strike you 


linactivity and dependence. 


‘| more foreibly in this book than its practical common sense. 


i'That and an unsentimental optimism seem to be the 
| dominant notes of all Sir Arrnur’s effort. Without doubt 
Ithe success of this has been heyond measure helped by 
| the fact that the originator was himself a sharer in the 
adversity that it was designed to lessen. Two chapters 
| especially in the book, called “ Learning to be Blind,” 
a brief manual of practical suggestions by one whom experi- 
lence has rendered expert, supply a clue to the difference 
between the work at St. Dunstan's and the best-intentioned 
| efforts of outside sympathy. Victory Over Blindness is a 
| proud and rewarding motto; this little volume will show 





how thoroughly it has been earned. 
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I faney that Miss Joan Taompson had some design of 
symbolism in the choice of a name for her heroine, Mary 
England (Mernven). The publishers indeed consider that 
she might be called “ Every Woman,” so typical is she of 
her sex, and “so like to the emotional careers of so many 
English girls is her own.” Perhaps, on the other hand 
(without disparagement to the skill of Miss THomprson’s 
_ portraiture), I should have expected the typical maiden of 

Mary's class to show greater initiative. Many things 
nearly happened to Mary; practically nothing in her life 
was fashioned by her own intent. Of the two men who 
_ might have made her happy, one didn’t propose at all, and 
one did it in the wrong fashion. Other two, who seemed 
possibly menacing, both drifted away with their evil pur- 
pose (if any) unfulfilled. I am wrong, though, in recalling 








| 
Gay-Dombey, actually survive well into the present book, 
while Sir Harry Jounston’s Eustace Morven, who tells us | 
that he has reverted to the ancient spelling of his name, is | 
the son of Harriet Carker and that haze!-eyed bachelor, 

Mr. Morfin, who lived and loved in Dombeu and Son. But 

save in the chapter describing Fustace Morven’s appearance 
at the annual dinner-party given by Florence and Walte 

to celebrate the re-establishment of the firm, Sir Harry | 
Jounston’s work has not a very pronounced flavour of | 
Dickens. It is to be hoped that this method of writing | 
novels will not become popular. A series of sequels to | 
everybody by somebody else opens up an intimidating | 
prospect, at least for the reviewer. 
Mr. | 


Poitier Girss has gathered together, under the 





Mary as invariably passive. 

| She was once roused to the 
action of destroying the manu- 
script of a novel, in which the 
writer, the man who didn’t pro 
pose, had too faithfully revealed 
his perception of herself. But 
though, as a reviewer, I may 
ipplaud this achievement on 
general grounds, it provided no 
kind of solution for the problem 
of her existence. This was left 
to be settled, very much off- 
| hand, by a detached iceberg, 
which sank the ship in which 
Mary was emigrating. I 
evasion on the part of Miss 
THomrson. Perhaps however 
ull this effect of drift is part of 
. subtle intention. I can cer- 
tainly call the book admirably 
ritten, with restraint and an 
tional sympathy that im- 
pressed me as the outcome pro- 


bably of an intimate knowledge | 9 °Z 
f the scenes and persons de- | #7 


eribed. Whether her lethargy 
typical” or not, as a study 
England will hold you oe ee el 
t least sufficiently curious to 
plore its arbitrary end. 


is ‘ 


xf 


“You stLLy Iprot! 
MEN’S GATE? GOOD THING 
YOU'D 'AVE GOT A ‘ALF TON OF 
THIS IS THE risrToRs’ DOOR!" 


JOHNSTON has 
1 a book which I find it 


Sir Harry 








Gatekeeper (at castle of unpoputar baron 
WHY DON’T YOU GO ROUND TO THE TRADES- 
you 
BOILING LEAD 


] title Open Warfare, the Way 
to Victory (HrtNemany), his | 
despatches written from the | 
Western front during the last 
year ofthe War. What strikes 
one most on seeing them again 
in book form is the obscurity 
in which they veil the events 
they record. They so shine, as 
it were, with a luminous mist 
that they seem to reveal every- 
thing, yet in sober truth very 
often it is only in the light of 
later knowledge that they re- 
veal anythingatall. Congratu- 
lations, therefore,to Mr. Guisps, 
the perfect war correspondent ! 
| [defy anyonefrom these papers 
alone (apart from the plentiful 
jand excellent maps) to form 
anything like an adequate con- 
ception of the disaster that 
swept down upon the British 
Armies in the Spring of 1918. 





| 





: And yet in a sense it is all 

pe there, gorgeously camouflaged 

1 ¢ under the control—I daresay 

; oN ete 3 ee 
= > “2=—= ithe wise and necessary con- 
“=; ty ee > (| trol—of the censorship. The 
na oF oy? author, watching the very 
moulding of history with every 


to new grocer’s boy). | advantage of proximity, has 

written down, if not much bare 
jstatement, yet an amazing 
‘i _ thi Be gid sequence of heroic detail, asso- 


DIDN'T PULL THE BELL, OR 


ON TOP OF YOU. 





? 
Hicul 
11 


call it 


t to define. His publishers and Mr. H. G. Wetrs 
a novel, but bits of a biography and an autobiography 
and an African explorer’s account of his travels have all 
somehow squeezed themselves into it, and for readers whose 
birthdays began before the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century The Gay-Dombeys (Cuatro anp Winpvs) will best 
istify itself as a chronique scandaleuse. To penetrate the 
thin disguises in which the author has dressed his nota- 
bilities and to sort the composite or hybrid personalities 
into their component parts should provide the initiated with 
congenial if not very edifying occupation. The reader who is 
also a DickeNs enthusiast will be, according to temperament, 
delighted or outraged to find that Sir Harry Jonnston has 
made his book as it were a continuation of Dombey and Son, 
Many of his characters are either the creations of Boz or 
their children and he contrives to carry on the interweaving 
of their lives to an unbelievable extent—even when the 
fullest allowance has been made for the smallness of the 

_ world. Florence Dombey and Walter Gay, as Mr. and Mrs. 





across the Arm.”- 
To prevent misapprehension we ought to say that the 
western part of the bay at Halifax, Nova Scotia, is locally 
known as the “ Arm.” 


ciated with such stirring names as Arras or Givenchy or 
Cambrai. Curiously enough, though each chapter is intensely 
vivid, they become, through much instancing of the same | 
unconquerable spirit, something monotonous, though never 
wearisome, in bulk. 
realise that the value of a book of this order consists in its 
first-hand record of such incidents of valour; it would be 
pitiful to have it hastily assumed, because so much is slurred 
or omitted to deceive the enemy, that England was so feeble- 
hearted as to require her evil news predigested before con- 
sumption in this manner. 
writer gives us a good sound intrdduction that goes a long 
way to fill the yawning gaps. 


One trusts that a future generation will 


It should be added that the 








“Girt Wantep.—A reliable girl for the summer months to go 
Halifar Evening Mail. 
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CHARIVARIA. U.S.A. That oug! 
" , . senne hat ougyt to teach them to 

ProressoR THATCHER of New York/| be discovered again. 
describes President Witson as one of oe 
the five greatest men in the world. Incidentally so many errors have 
Sir Ertrc GEDDES is anxious to know be en made of late in executing people 
who the other three are, in Russia that in future all orders for 
a : f l be signed by Lenin 

“The Jazz boom is dying out,” says|and will hear the words, “ Errors and 
Mr. Herman Darewsk1, “ but the next} Omiss 
boom will be an Oriental one.” There | 
seems nothing to do about it except to 
bear up. 





| 

The Bolshevists have their trials just 
| i id ‘ 
| like |} ings. One of them last 


one of them is being taken to Maine, | 


! , 
to be no excuse whatever for this 


apathy. Full particulars have appeared 
in the Press. ¢ 

The embargo on the export of gold 
from the United States is to be raised 
almost immediately ; meanwhile all 
shipments will be carefully watched. 
the stuff being now nearly worth its 
weight in coal. . 


* 


County Tyrone has a dog specially | 





trained to trace whiskey. Several 





The fact that for some time 
no arrest was made for the 
Plaistow safe robbery seems 
to indicate that the thieves de- 
sired to remain anonymous. 

Like soothing balm from the 
dear old days comes the inti- 
mation that Sir Tuomas Lip- 
TON is confident of lifting the 
America Cup in 1920. 

* 

Up to the time of going to 
Press it had not been ollicially 
decided what new uniform will 
be designed for the R.A.F. 
to be worn during the Peace 
Celebrations. 

* 


The City of Philadelphia has 
decreed that sitting-out places 
in ball-rooms must be ade- 
quately lighted. 
upon the unauthorise 
cation of the Peace Terms, 
thisis a further blow at secret 
covenants. 


aT . 
wing 
Following 


| 
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Forty thousand children 
visited the Zoo on Whit-Mon- 
day, and one anxious father 
who had mislaid a couple of 
infan s stayed for a long time 
in the reptile-house, looking 
suspiciously at the swollen ap- 
pearance of thebos constrictor. 0s tai ies ie, ot Ean oe 
WOUNDED. [ SHAN’T KNOCK YER ABAHT.” 
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people in this country have 

already offered it a good home, 

where it will be treated as one 

of the family. ‘ 
* * 


Asked to dinette the cuckoo 
the other day, a sinall boy said 
it was the bird which put its 
eggs out to be laid by another 
bird. — 

* 

At last an obliging taxi- 
driver has been discovered. 
His clock registered six sh.l- 
lings and his passenger had 
only five-and-stxpence, so he 
oifered to reverse his engine in 
order to wipe olf the deticit. 


We now hear shel the auth- 
orities have deeided that, if 
a child should fall into any 
lake or river and be in peril 
of drowning, any dog may be 
allowed to remove its muzzle | 
for the purpose of effecting a | 
rescue. a 








During the removal of a safe 
weighing three hundred weight 
some burglars last week used 
cushions and mats to deaden 
the sound. We are greatly 
pleased to note a tendency to 
study residents a little. After 
all it is most irritating to be 
awakened by noisy burglars in 
R BEEN |the house. , » 

oe 








“ The people of London have ne , 
never understood that. wisdom is not{week was mistaken for a bourgeols anc 


concentrated here,”’ said Sir GEoRGE | shot. . 
Lunn at the conference of Associated | re 

Education Committees. These cheap| Civil servants engaged by the various 
sneers at Sir Frepertck Banpury are| Ministries will in future be required to 
beneath his notice. r ave special qualifications for their 
4 lwork. We have always thought that 

The Vicar of South Acton suggests | this would be an advantage. 

that a huge prize should be offered for) *.9 octet 
Sefior Fernanpez denies the alle- 


the invention of a good temperance | 
drink. We regret to say that this is | gation that 
not the first studied insult that has been | with any nation, ' 
offered to Government ale. have been spread by jealous rivals. 


Mexico is not now at war 
It is supposed to 


In the Isle of Sheppey there is not 
n who is drawing the 
] There seems 


A new race, who had never seen & 
white man before, is reported to have|a single pers 
| ] int dor i0n. 

heen found on Prince Albert Land, and | unemployment donation 


The No-Treating Order was revoked 
on June 4th, and it is generally expected 
that this date will be made an annual 
public holiday in Scotland. 





There was an impenitent duke 
Who would not submit to rebuke— 
Not even from Smi.uie, 

But called him a wily 
Text-mongering Bolshi-Bazouk. 


a PERSONAL. 
Major 0. ——, late R.A.V.C., who is now 

disembodied, has returned to ——, and will 
sume his practice as heretofore.” 

is Yorkshwre Observer. 

Now then, Sir Otrver Lovee and Sir 





Artuur Conan Dove, get busy, 
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o fetch up till nearly at St. Omer, and/|to me to get the cracker ready; but me 
THE BALAAM STAKES. the shells lost heart becos they couldn't | hands were trembling so with excite- 


Tury were speeding along in the 
train to the Dispersal Area, and, having 
moved heaven and earth to achieve 
demobilisation, were now absolutely 


| miserable on nearing their goal, 


“Like to pick your faney for the 
Derby, Docker?” asked Jimmy Fer- 

ison, protfering his daily paper with 
an air of acute cheerfulness. 

“Not fer me,” said Docker Morgan 


| diamaliy; “ I sworn off afterthe Balaam 


Stake 3. z 

“I never ‘eard tell of that race,” said 
Jimmy. 

Well, it ain'toneof theclassic events. 
[t were run over there.” Docker jerked 


| a thumb vaguely in the direction of 


| vestment purposes, 


| mutes. 


| tO } 


Franee. ‘At a ‘Concours Hippique,’ 
whieh is posh fer ‘ Races Meeting.’ Our 
orficers arranged it just afore our troops 
eft the area, and nacherally fixed it fer 
the most awkward time fer me an’ 
Nigger Rolf, being just between pay- 
After payin’ to go on the course 
we'd only got tive francs left fer in- 
Nigger wanted to 
plunge right away, but | stopped ‘im. 

“*No, says 1; ‘we don’t know 
‘orses, but we does know mules, least- 
yays as much as anyone does know 
Let 's scoop on this,’ 

“*An’ L showed ‘im the programme, 
which said :— 

«*5.30.—Tue Bataam Stakes, 
For Government Mules ridden or driven 
by British N.C.O,’s and men during the 
War.’ 

We walked round the course an’ 
ibled aerost Ping Brown, got up ong 


CheEva 


days. 


shiee. 
‘*Aw-aw, Donoghue,’ says IJ, ‘is it 
worth while backing you for a cool thou 
for the Balaam ?' 

«* Well,’ says he, * I'm riding Perish- 
ing Perey. I it wus a clog-dancing 
competition it 'ud be easy money, but 
bein’ a race, back any one, even the 
starter, sooner than me.’ 

“Then I met Spruggy Boyce, who 

ter drive with me in the Umpteenth 
bield Ambulance. 

“*Glory, Docker,’ says he, falling on 
my neck, his top-boots being a bit 
loose, ‘ 1 was looking for you.’ 

‘Ll ain't got no money,’ says I. 
“*But you can ‘ave, he whispers 
nfidential, like they do in the pictures. 

‘i'm riding Red Liz in the Rateuen.* 

‘ Well,’ I replies, ‘ I'm not denying 
that Red Liz 1s a perfect lady; but 
that’s ‘er trouble—she’s too ladylike 
ass anyone,’ 

“* Docker,’ he hisses, ‘do you re- 
member driving ‘er one day down the 
Menin Road when Fritz started shell- 
ing?’ 


“*Don't I just! 


Why, she didn’t 





catch ‘er. But,’ I says regretfully, 
‘it takes shells to start Red Liz, an’ we 
ain’t got none.’ 

“* No, we ‘aven’t got shells,’ whispers 
Spruggy, ‘but I’ve got some crackers ; 
an’ if you sprinkle some on the course 
it’s a cert.’ 

“«Right-o!' saysI. ‘Mean’ Nigger 
will see it through, if you'll lend us 
another five francs to invest.’ 

“Then I went to cherchay a bookie, 
but I couldn't find one anywheres. 

“*They don’t ‘ave ‘em ‘ere,’ says 
Nigger. ‘You invests at the sheds 
over there—the Paree Mutual.’ 

“*That’s an insurance company,’ 
answers I, ‘I want to put a bit on, 
not take out a life policy.’ 

“*That’s the place, | tells you,’ says 
Nigger; ‘the Paree Mutual or the 
Total Liza. If you don't ’urry you 
won’t get it on before the race starts.’ 

“So I fights my way through the 
surging mob to the counter. 

“*What odds for Red Lizin the five- 
thirty ?’ says I. 

“ «Je ne compfony pas,’ says the bet 
merchant, and before I could say 
another word the crowd swept me 
away. I went back to Nigger. 

“*Took ‘ere, Nigger,” says I indig- 
nantly, ‘1 don’t like this way. I likes 
to speckerlate with a bookie—one with 
a wooden leg as can't run for prefer- 
ence—who tells you what odds ‘e's 
going to give an’ doesn’t ‘ave to work 
it out in vulgar fractions afterwards.’ 

“* You ‘eart-breaking turnip!’ 
Nigger; ‘give me the money.’ 

"KE came back in a few minutes with 
a bit o’ card that looked like a pawn- 
ticket. 

“*That’sdone,’ he says. ‘ Ifit wins 
we just takes this ticket an’ ’e pays 
outon it. An’ now let’s go an’ see ‘em 
come out.’ 

“There wus ten starters, and four 
changed their minds at the post. 
Perishing Perey did some neat an’ 
effective steps that would ‘ave gone 
better with music, an’ then stopped 
dead to listen for the applause. Whips 
nor spurs weren't allowed in the race, 
an’ peaceful persuasion don’t go far 
with a mule; but about five of ‘em 
pursued the narrow and straight path 
that leads to the winning-post. A 
big raw-boned animal, named Gentle 
Maggot, floundering along with one 
foot in the france side an’ tother in the 
enclosure, with two other feet that 
couldn’t be simultaneously located, was 
leading, an’ a chestnut named Cough- 
drop was a good second. Red Liz was 
flapping her long ears an’ eoming along 


Says 


very genteelly in the rear. When they | This will comfort those who were afraid 
wus nearly level to us, Nigger whispers | that it was permanently enthroned. 


ment that I couldn't light it. 

“*Give ‘em to me, you idjut!" says 
Nigger, and he plunked one neatly by 
Red Liz's ribs. She started, and Nig- 
ger plants another one behind er. 
Then she put ‘er ‘ead down and tore 
along like mad. She passed three, g 
level with Coughdrop, passed ‘er, an’ 
thirty yards from home was neck 
with Gentle Maggot. Both Joeks were 
whooping like mad, but just as every- 
one was swearing it was going to be 
a dead-heat, I thumped Nigger hard 
on the back an’ yelled out, ‘We've 
won!’ 

“ Spruggy ‘ad jerked Red Liz's head 
down just at the post, an’ she 'ad won 
by an ear!” 

* Well, that was good enough, wasn’t 
it?” said Jimmy, as Docker finished 
his narrative with a mournful down- 
ward inflexion of voice. 

“Tt would ‘ave been,” replied Docker ; 
“only Nigger ‘ad put the ticket in ‘is 
mouth while ’e lighted the craeker, an’ 
when I thumped ‘im on the back it 
startled 'im, an’—'e swallered it.” 


ot 


~ 








SONGS OF SIMLA. 
[V.— Mrs. Hawxsner. 
Hazarps beset her social groove ; 
Dilemmas rise—she wriggles free ; 
Landslip or earthquake cannot move 
Her imperturbability. 





Where ‘er she goes her presence thrills, | 
And in her youthfulness there shines 
The everlasting of our hills, 
The evergreenness of our pines, 


Hung in a poise that knows no law 
The kestrels watch above the trees, 

But never was kestrel yet that saw 
The half that Mrs. Hawksbee sees. 


Rosy and smiling mid her furs 
Along the Mall her way she trips 
With subalterns whose worship stirs 
The cynic swiftness of her lips. 


When Jakko - wards 
sweeps, 
The monkeys scamper o'er the grass, 
And breathlessly each raseal peeps 
To see the Queen of mischief pass. 


her rickshaw 


Our Viceroys know the eall of Fate ; 
Our Generals pass nor question why; 

Councils dissolve and Statfs migrate, 
But Mrs. Hawksbee shall not die. 

J. M. 8. 


“So far from the wage-earning classes being 
shown the necessity for a revival in our in- 
dustry, the Prime Minister talks nonsense 
about ‘removing the sceptre of unemploy- 
ment.’ ”—Morning Paper. 
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Small Brother (to rejected lover). “ BUT, JouN, DIDN’’ YOU TELL HER YOU'D PLAYED POR Essex?’ 

















THE POET. 


In a distant country, at a remote 
och, was born of humble parents a 
et. “ Born” advisedly, since the poet 
ilways born, not made. Even before 
could write he composed little poems, 
hich he would recite aloud, The simple 
sasures of the poor, among whom he 
w up—intoxication, pugilism, funeral 
erry-makings—furnished the themes 
of his verse. 
Upon reaching man's estate he adopted 
e calling of night-watchman, an oc- 
cupation which provided him at once 
vith a livelihood and ample opportuni- 
ties for meditation. It is to this period 
that the “ Nocturnes” belong. 
Now it happened that the poet’s work 
ched the eye of the Prince, who, 
uxious to encourage genius, appointed 
in to some minor place about Court 
snd endowed it with a pension. More- 
over, to complete his happiness he gave 
jim in marriage a beautiful and accom- 
plished maiden, for whom the poet had 
long cherished an ardent but hopeless 
So, as by enchantment, the 
course of the poet’s exstence was 
| changed. He no longer waked while 
| others slept. On the contrary he seldom 
left his couch until a late hour in the 


/ passion, 





morning, and when at last he rose it | 
was often to pass thie rest of the day in| 
a Turkish bath. 

Yet in spite of altered circumstances 
he still remained a poet, for the poet is 
born, not made, or unmade, The tenor 
of his poetry however was changed. 
Instead of the rude and vigorous sub- 
jects which formerly engaged his lyre 
he would now employ his art in verse of 
the daintiest, to celebrate flowers, ladies’ 
eyebrows and similar trivialities. 

This style however was not altogether 
to the taste of the munificent Prince. 
He had expected something stronger, 
something more in the grand manner. 
So he consulted a Wise Man, an adept 
in the ways of poets, one greatly in 
demand as a writer of biographical pre- 
faces to poetical reprints. 

The Wise Man heard him to the end 
and replied as follows: “ Sire, you have 
been ill-advised. Who ever heard of 
a happy poet? Poetry and prosperity 
are incompatible. Instead of trying to 
make your protégé joyful you should 
have heaped sorrow upon him. It is 
well known that sorrow ennobles a 
man and enlarges his emotional experi 
ence, ‘Poets learn in suffering what 
they teach in song’ sang one of them 
who knew. 





“ However it is not too late. When 
next he seeks your Presence, indicate 
to him with that tact which is the 
birthright of princes that he no longer 
enjoys your favour. At the same time 
stop his pension and allow him to taste 
once more the life from which your 
bounty removed him. Could you con- 
trive that he loses the affection of his 
wife, and that he falls into a consump- 
tion, so much the better. In addition, 
ifit please your Highness, I wiil arrange 
that all his work is unfavourably noticed 
in the Press and that calumnies con- 
cerning his private life are circulated 
in the personal paragraph columns.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said the Prince, 
and dismissed the Wise Man with a 
handsome fee. 

A few days later, when the poet pre- 
sented himself at Court, the monarch 
rose from his throne, took a short 
run and kicked him in a vulnerable 
part. Breathless the poet was borne 
by lackeys from the royal presence, 
wherein he never again showed himself. 
At the next meeting of the Council the 
Prince annulled his pension by a stroke 
of the pen. Thus the poet was thrust 
back into the cold world. 

Now began a period for him of intense 
unhappiness. Having lost his old busi- 
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ness connection he could no longe: 
obtain employment in his or ginal yo- 
cation. Ue had therefore no alterna- 
tive to avert starvation but to follow 
the precarious calling of a cab-runner. 
These events, it will be reealled, hap 
pened in a bygone age, before the motor 
superseded the horse. Often, after a 
weary trail half across the town behind 
a luggage: laden cab, only to find that th 
family kept a man-servant, he would 
return to the cellar that was now his 
home, penniless and exhausted. 

Long hours spent over the washtub, 
to eke out their scanty earnings, had 
rendered his wife—once the “i ay "of 
the “ Love Songs’’—both muscular and 
short-tempered. On such occasions she 
would lay hands on the poet and thrash 
him till he wept. But throughout all} 
he remained a poet, for the poet is born | 
not made. Ive ry tear in falling turned | 
toa sonnet. His sorrows were trans 
muted into poems—poems now suffused 
with the concentrated emotion of tl 
human race, 

Nevertheless each one as it appeared | 
was brutally slated in the organs con- | 
trolled by the literary adviser to t! 
Crown and himself belittld and rid 
culed. When, as luck would have 
his wife elojed with a wrestler, a flood 
of n elody poured from his soul whi 
connoisseurs have assured us, ra 
high amongst the lyrical masterp eces 
of the world. These verses will be 
found amongst the collection known as | 
“Swan Songs,” published posthum- | 
ously, for, not long after, the poet un- 
fortunately developed phthisis and died. 

But though he was thus eut off in 
early manhood his name will live fo 
ever. It is borne by a square in the 
boarding-house quarter of the capital | 
and by a cravat which, though, alas, 
no longer in the fashion, is still worn 
every Sunday by countless artisans 

His poems too have achieved im- 
mortality. Showily bound they make | 
a favourite school prize and have given | 
entertainment to generations of cul-| 
tured retined persons, who have never | 
paused in their reading to give athought | 
to the author of their enjoyment, the | 
sagacious Prince to whose action they 
owe their emotional treat. His Royal 
Highness's reward was his own wstlictic 
satisfaction. “ By Heaven, this is more 
like,”’ he rapturously exclain ed as he 
laid down the last volume of the col- | 
lected works ; “‘ this verse has got some 
stuff in it.’ And on the occasion of | 
his next birthday he conferred the| 
Companionship of a Household Order | 
upon the poet's publisher. 














“ Lord Basil’s scratching is said to be due to 
soreness.”— Daily Sketch. 


Tt fi equently is. 
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OUR WEALTHY WORKERS. 
Host (to quest with Socialistie opinions). “I HOPE YOU'LL BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU BAY 
UT THE MONEYED CLASSES. OUR MAID I8 VERY SENSITIVE,” 
BIRD-LORE | Inside a wooden clock she cowers 
ELSATEAES. | And has to tell the proper hours 
I.—Tix Cuckoo, | “Cuckoo,” she cries, “cuckoo, cuckoo, 
Tur Cuel i tell-tale, It’s true, it’s true.” R. F. 
A miselriel making bird ; 
She flies to East, she flies to West ‘* The Silent Service.” 
Ar hispers into every nest | Horace ——, labourer, was charged with 
The wi :ked things she's heard; | using insulting language. He was said to be 


training for the Navy and the case was accord- 


> 7428 enrenc aa ‘ ughtyv 
3 loves to spread her naughty é 
Bh y ingly diemissed.”—Local J’aper. 


lies 
She Jauchs about it as she flies: 
‘ 4 og “2 i 7 I ucko “If people would wear the same under- 
“Uanses, Seecres, ew, om 600) | ol ‘thing all the year round, and with or 

It's true, 1 s true. without the aid of a thermometer against their 
hedroom window vary their outer garments 
| only, they would never be inconvenienced by 
changes of temperature.” 

Letter in Daily Paper. 

| And they would make an appreciable 


saving in their laundry bills. 


And when the fairies catch ber 
Her busy wings they dock, 

They shut ‘her up for evermore 

(She may not go beyond the door) 


Inside a German clock ; 
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THE MUD LARKS. 

“Gurr finny,” says T. Atkins, and 
there seems no doubt about the well- 
‘nown War being over at last. Home- 
keeping folk, who imagine it ended 

en the whistle blew at the eleventh 

vr of November 11th, are wide, very 

le, of the mark. We have expert- 

4 some of its direst horrors since 

Why, at one time (and not so 

» ago) we were without the bare 
scessities of life itself, 

I have seen hardy old soldiers, banded 
like zebras with wound-stripes and 
field-service chevrons, offering to barter 
. perfectly good horse for a packet of 
Ruby Queen cigarettes, or swap a 
attery of Howitzers for a flagon of 
Seoteh methylated. Then came the 
Great Downfall. Nabobs, who for years 

ud been purring about back areas in 





with sledge-hammers to test whether 
they be really duds or no. 

Although a very courageous man, | 
do not lingerin their whereabouts unless 
I have to. I don’t follow their line of 
thought. One of them unearthed a 
Mins bomb the other day. It gave off 
blue smoke and fizzed prettily. When 
last seen he was holding it to the ear of 
a chum, who was smiling entrancedly, 
as a child smiles at the croon of a 
conch-shell. 

By the way, whilst we are on the 
subject, who is this Minus? The 
illustrated papers have shown us THE 
MAN WHO WON THE WAR, the thousand- 
and-one sole and only inventors of 
Tinribs the Tank; their prattle-pages 
are crammed daily with portraits of 
war-worn flag-sellers, heroic O.B.K.'s, 
and so on; but what of our other bene- 
factors, the names of whom are far more 





British material they have not already 
pinched. Yesterday he came upon a 
fatigue party of Gauls staggering down 
a by-way under the shell of an Arm- 
strong hut. He whooped and gave 
chase. The Gauls, sighting the A.P.M. 
brassard, promptly dumped the hut and 
dived through a wire fence. Sherlock 
hitched his horse to a post and followed 
afoot, snorting fire and brimstone. They 
led him at a smart trot over four acres 
of boggy plough, through a brambly 
plantation, two prickly hedges and a 
richly- perfumed drain and went to 
ground inextricably in some mine build- 
ings. He returned, blown, battered and 
baffled, to the starting-point, to find 
that some third party had in the mean- 
tine removed the Armstrong hut—also 
his horse. 

Ronald, our only retnaining Red Hat, 
saves his soul from boredom by keeping 





pensive cars, dressed 
ip like movie - kings, 
suddenly de- 
bussed and dismantled. 
brigadiers sorrowlully 
plucked the batonsfrom 
ff their shoulder-straps 
pnd replac d them in 
their knapsacks. The 
paper baskets 
brimmed with red flan- 
elette and gilt edging. 
Field officers cast down 
their golden erowns and 
crept slowly back to 
ir original units as 
ibstantive lieutenants. 
(nd now all are gone, 

ne home to England 
vrite for The Times 
\ppoint ments Re- 


V ¢ 


waste - 
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ments Open and con- 
ducting, on his own, a 
brisk correspondence 
betweenthem. Asthere 
are about thirty of these 
and he conducts them 
all himself it will be 
understood that this 
entails a certain amount 
of movement on his 
part. 

Bob, the Camp Com- 
mandant, spends his 
time trying to square 
his returns and inter- 
viewing Violet. Violet 
is a misdle aged gentle- 
man who came to us 
from some Labour unit 
and refuses to leave. 


all the H.Q. depart- 
“Ay 
Key 








ed column) and some to watch the 
Rhine and see that it gets up to no ir- 
larities, such as running the wrong 

y or dry. Here, on the fringe of the 

battle-grounds, only the merest 

iful of us remain, deserted by the 
field armies, apparently forgotten by 
he management, 

[¢ has happened before. Bob, our 
Camp Commandant, swears that a 
vattalion of his regiment, while garri- 

ning some ocean isle, got mislaid for 
s and years, and they would have 
been there to this day, chatting to the 

‘rabs and watering the palm-trees with 

their tears, if some junior subaltern 

id not sent his birthday - book to 
KITCHENER with the request that the 
Mield- Marshal would. inscribe some 
verses therein. 

Occasionally the boom of explosions 
coming from the devastated areas tells 
us that our brave allies the Chinese are 
still on deck, salvaging ammunition 
atter their own unique fashion of rap- 

; ping shells smartly over the nose-caps 


yea 





familiar to the average Atkins than are 
those of the Twelve Apostles or his own 
Generals? I confess to a great desire 
to behold the features of Mr. Miuus, the 
bombster (I picture him a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman with a flowing 
white beard), Mr. Sroxes of the gun, 
Mrs. Ayrton of the gas-fan, and Messrs. 
ARMSTRONG and Nissen, the hutters. 
Can no enterprising picture-paper sup- 
ply the want ? 

But to return to ourselves. With 
the exception of the faithful Celestial. 
the land is empty of human interest. 
The roads that once rumbled unceas- 
ingly with wheels and swarmed with 
merry men now run bare under a sad 
sky. The deepway side drains, in which 
our lorries used to play at submarines, 
now harbour nothing more exciting 
than tadpoles. We are hard-pressed to 
find mischief for our idle hands to do. 

Sherlock the Sleuth keeps himself 
in fair fettle by prowling round the 
countryside and trying to restrain the 
aborigines from pinching what little 





> 





He has an enormous kead, a walrus 
moustache, a hairy nose, and feet which 
flap as they walk. His métier is to 
keep the place tidy and the incinerator 
fires burning. He prowls about at 
night, accompanied by a large ginger 
tom-cat, harpooning loose scraps of 
paper. Any dust he meets he deals 
with on the blotting-paper principle, 
by rolling in it and absorbing it. When 
his clothes are so stiff with dirt that 
they will stand up without any inside 
assistance from Violet, they are sawn 
off him and consigned to the incinerator 
and he is given a new suit. Whenever 
his back hair bas grown so long that it 
is liable to impede his movements, & 
posse of grooms is despatched to his 
lair to rope, throw and shear him with 
horse-clippers. Last time they did it 
they swear they lost the instrument 
twice and that two bats and an owl 
flew out of his tresses. 

He is allowed out only at night, 
because the German prisoners laugh at 
him, which is bad for his moral and 
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good for theirs. He lives, he and his | can hold outalmost indetinitely, he says; 
cat, deep in the chat-au woods in a!so there is no cause for us to be anxious 
tiny semi-subterranean cabin he has/on his behalf. When we come back 
constructed of odds and ends of tin and | for the next war we shall find him on 
tar-paper. He was supposed to have|the old stand, ready to resume busi- 
been demobilised ages ago, but we can- | ness, he says, and for his part the next 
hot get him off the premises. war can’t break out any too soon. 

Bob goes and interviews him on the| The remainder of Bob's time, as I 
subject about three times a day—all to| said before, is occupied in trying to 
no avail. “’Tain’t a bit o' use you | square his establishment returns, Some 
comin’ an’ flappin’ them there paperses | time ago he discovered that he was a 
at me, Mister ”’ (all oflicers, irrespective | water-cart short. This was serious, 
of rank, are “ Mister” to Violet), says| very. A water-cart is a large and ex- 
he to Bob: “you know very well I | pensive item, and as far as he could 
aren’t no scholard an’ I won't sign|see it would end in his having to make 
nothin’ I can’t read; even if I could|good the loss out of his own pocket, 
sign, which I can’t, bein’ no scholard;| which at that moment contained ten 
so there's the end of it, as I 've told|centimes and a corkscrew. 
you scores of times be‘ore, with all due However he was determined he would 
respect, of course, as the sayin’ is.” see what a little applied cunning would 

He doesn't want to go home and he/do first. He locked himself into his 
won't go home, he says. His wife! office and took thought. After an hour's 
beats him “ somethink crool,” he says: | violent mental disturbance he penned a 
in fact he never knew what real peace letter to the authorities, saying that his 
meant until war broke out. Further-| establishment was complete in all de- 
more she has been putting on alot of| tails, with the exception of one water- 
muscle of late and demobilisation means | bottle. As, however, he had come by 
certain death. He is going to stay | several superfluous knives, spoons and 
where he is, What with the ginger forks considerably exceeding the water- 
cat's poaching proclivities and the bully | bottle in value, might they be taken in 
beef he has buried in the plantation he exchange and the account squared ? 








The Government would be greatly the 
gainer thereby. 

Four days later he was notified that 
the transaction was approved. After 
waiting till he was reasonably certain 
that the correspondence was sufely lost, 
burnt or consigned to impenetrable 
archives, he sent the following wire :— 

“ Reference my R.L.217, dated April 
Ist, for ‘ bottle’ read ‘ cart.’” 

The reply came back, “ Noted.” 

PATLANDER, 





Our Wonderful World. 
“Three Geese and Gander, Four Chicks 


and Drake; all laying.” 
Bolton Evening News. 





“Mr. Marston, the President (of the Police- 
men’s Union), stated that the time for action 
will arrive after the tripe alliance at Southport 
on June 24."—Provincial Paper, 


An offal prospect. 





“The pages were in the khaki uniform of 
the Cadet Corps of the 1st-5th crepe de chine, 
trimmed with cream lace and blue crepe 
dechine, trimmed with cream lace and blue 
ribbons, and carried directoire silver-knobbed 
sticks, tied with blue ribbon and pink roses, 
gifts of the bridegroom.”—Mid- Devon Times. 


The 1st-5th have always been famous 
for their dressiness. 
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THE ARCHACOLOGISTS; 
or, Tug Fianr against Reaction. 

My pear Knorr,—It has occurred to me that since the 
closing of our little V.A.D,. depot there is a good deal of 
energy in Filby without a suitable outlet, and I am writing 
to you on the matter as I feel sure you will have some 
helpful suggestion to make. 

Of course a great deal of this energy might be profitably 
expended on the ever-increasing spiritual needs of the parish, 
but I feel that if some society of a secular character were 
got up just now it would be helpful, especially to the 
female portion of our community. 

Miss Timlin bas suggested a Philatelic Society, and I 
shall be pleased to hear your views on her proposal. 

Believe me, Yours ever sincerely, 
TxHEopore Buanp. 


Dear Vicar,—I have your letter and quite agree as to 
the advisability of starting some society for working off the 
latent energy which has accumulated since the demise of 
the War and the consequent closing down of War activi- 
ties. I do not however fancy Philately as a safety-valve. 
| suppose one could stand up to stick stamps in a book, 
and would get a certain amount of physical exercise in going 
about swapping duds and duplicates, but generally speaking 
it is a sedentary oceupation and, to my mind, a selfish one. 

As you ask for a suggestion from me, I propose an 
Archwologieal Society. The pursuit of Archeology has this 
advantage: it connotes digging, an aptitude for which has 
been distinetly fostered here by the allotment habit. 

As for our objective, without going further than Filby 
there is the alleged tunnel leading from the ruins of the 
nunnery to no one knows where. It would be interesting 
to know whether the thirteenth-century Lord of Filby had 
a private way (on the seore of feudalities) to the Ursuline 
convent, or whether the good nuns had a back-way to the 
Old Swan for the conveyance of mead, sack and such other 
strong waters as the times and licensing laws afforded. 
But perhaps the tunnel, like most things, is controlled, and 
a mandamus (which, I take it, is a kind of ecclesiastical 
coupon) would be required before we could touch it. 

Of course there are a mound and the foundations of an 
old wall in my paddock which the Society are welcome to 
tackle. Don't you think they would do to begin on ? 

Yours sincerely, Arcnipacp C. Knorr, 


My pean Knorr,—Many thanks for your valuable help. 
[ think you may expect quite a good turn up of members 
on ‘Tuesday. I have always thought that the tumulus in 
your field might yield some interesting archwological find. 
Che land and a former mansion were part of the Convent 


| demesne, as you probably know. I am sorry that I shall 





not be present as [ have to attend the Bishop's Conference 
at Braychester, which is expected to last a week or two. 
Wishing you all success and with kind regards to yourself 
and Mrs. Knott, 
I am, Yours ever sincerely, THEODORE BLAND. 


My pear Vicar,—Thanks for yours, I am very sorry 
you have been called away at such a time. 

The first meeting was so successful that a second was 
fixed for Wednesday. But enthusiasm seemed to flag on 
Wednesday evening, as nothing of interest had been 
discovered, 

A few die-hards agreed to put in some hours’ digging on 
Thursday, when Colonel Stacey and Mrs. Cottingham each 
dug up @ Roman bronze coin (both denarii, I fancy) from 
the mound. This of course acted asa great stimulant, and 
we had a bumper meeting on Friday. Stacey, I under- 
stand, intends to read a paper, at the first indoor meeting 





of the society, on the Roman occupation of Filby-in-the- 
Wold. The mound is now levelled, and the wall founda- 
tions have all been dug up and carted away; but the latter 
yielded nothing of interest. 

Hoping that the Conference is going as you would wish, 

Iam, Yours sincerely, ARCHIBALD C, Knort, 

P.S.—Couldn’t you touch up the Bishop on the subject 
of the Convent tube ? 

Dear Vicar,—We have had an archwological strike. 
The mound is levelled, the wall foundations have disap- 
peared, and so have the diggers. I am afraid the Society 
are now awaiting your return to give them a lead, My 
grounds, alas, have produced nothing beyond the two denarii, 

Yours sincerely, Arcurpanp C. Knorr, 
[| Eaxtraet.| 

Dear Boy,—Your mother and I are delighted that you 
will be demobbed in about a week from now .. . By the 
way you will be glad to hear that we can start making that 
second tennis-court in the paddock as soon as you get back. 
I have had the remains of what was known as Knott's 
Folly in your great-grandfather's day removed, at a total 
cost of two denarii (which had been lying in a drawer in my 
dressing-room for years) ; not so bad, considering the pre- 
sent cost of labour. But of this more anon. 

Your affectionate Farurn. 
A CRICKET BARGAIN. 
(Before the match.) 
WE meet as foes, my James, this summer weather, 

But sterner summers saw us twain in league; 

Shoulder to shoulder have we stood together 
On Q.M.S. fatigue. 
So, when (ninth wicket down) to-day I enter 

Upon my tenure of the crease and gaze 
Nervously at you, having taken centre, 

Remember bygone days. 
Abate your skill, so shall my nerves grow firmer, 

Till driving seems the easiest of jobs, 

And are shall pause and haply murmur, 
“Golly, can that be Honns?” 


Do this for me, and you ‘Il discover later 
How fame awaits the generous and good ; 
A few long hops shall win a glory greater 
Than ever break-back could. 





If for a ball or two you let me smite you, 
Running amok with dashing bat and bold, 
My Muse shall have instructions to requite you 

Even an hundredfold. 


You shall she bymn in strains that do not falter, 
Proclaim of you for all who run to read: — 
* He sacrificed his length on friendship’s altar ; 
He was a pal indeed,”’ 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Ar this season, when their own children are already 
counting the days that lie between them and their holidays, 
Mr. Punch appeals to his kind readers not to forget the 
greater needs of the children in our elementary schools. 
The cost of sending them away to the sea or countryside 
for fresh air and change of scene is constantly increasing 
and the Children’s Country Holidays Fund cannot keep 
up its good work without generous help. There can be no 
better way of making a Peace-offering than by helping to 
build up the health and strength of the new generation. 
Mr, Punch begs that liberal gifts may be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Fund at 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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SCENES FROM OUR GREAT FILM: 











ANCIENT BRITON DEFYING HIS CHIEP, AND REFUSING 
TO WOAD, 


KNIGHT, ABOUT TO UNDERGO THE “ TRIAL BY COMBAT, OFFERING 


_ 


TO BACK HIMSELF “TO WIN OR A PLACE 


x O6 Dana, f 








“AUDACITY DOWN THE AGES.” 


GTR <a 


ee —— = | 


—— >) 
a Saal 


RoMAN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER TRYING TO SELL SAFETY 
RAZORS TO THE Drvuips. 


AMBIDEXTROUS FLOWER-GIRL BELLING RED AND WHITE 
FAVOURS DURING THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 
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Milliner. “THAT MODEL IS FIFTEEN GUINEAS, Mopom.” 
Milliner, “ Firte®N-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS, Mobom. 












































Customer. “ How MUCH WOULD IT BE IF THE FEATHER WERE REMOVED?" 
YOU SEE, LABOUR 18 SO DEAR.” 











ON THE HIGH C.’s. 


DovuBrLess you bave often heard 
Of the thrush, that glad-ome bird, 
Who will warble any day, 

Be it cold or wet or gray. 

{ suppose her mother taught her 
Chat the worms are fond of water, 
So that neither sl et nor slush 
Bridles that eupeptic thrush, 


Such a one was Johnny Carr 
(Sub-Lieutenant R.N.R.). 

I have never caught him yet 

Out of sorts when it was wet; 

He willhum when tempests howl, 
Whistle midst the thunder’s growl, 
And | ve seen him sing for joy, 
Clinging to a punctured buoy, 
While his gallant T.B.D, 

Sank beside him in the sea. 


No one knows exactly when or 
Why he came to call it tenor, 
sut the fact remains he sang 
With a subtle nasal twang 

Just because he liked to do so 

(He was Carr, but not Caruso), 
And with such a force of lung 

That, whatever tune he sung, 
It was like a projectile 

With a range of twenty mile. 





"Twas the thirty-first of May. 
On that memorable day, 

Flitting like a restiess ghost 
Somewhere off the Dauish coast, 
His destroyer, all agog, 

Butted thiough the clinging fog, 
When for just a space the gray 
Mists of morning rolled away. 
Ah! but how their pulses | eat 
When they saw the High Seas l’leet 
Nosing noiseless as a dieam 
Barely half-a-mile abeam ; 

Then the filmy mists anew 
Blotted everything from view. 
John, astounded at the sight, 
Sang aloud with all his m ght. 


But the German, seeing nought, 
Only hearing what he thought 
Must be twelve-inch guns at least 
Firing at him from the Kast, 

Felt that it was time to hook it, 
Saw his chance and boldly took it. 


Northward fast he sailed once more 
Till he heard the Lion roar, 

And before he could retreat he 
Found himself engaged with Bearry, 
Who, as you already know, 

Led him on to JELLICOE. 

There I leave him, for, you see, 

All the rest is history. 





Ail the rest? Well, not quite all; 
lor perhaps you may recall 

How, when night was falling fast, 
A reverberating blast 

Far away was dimly heard 

Which, the sailormen averred, 

Was the Germans who had strayed 
In amongst the mines we laid. 
They were wrong. The fighting over, 
Johnny’s ship returned to Dover, 
And the sound they heard afar 

Was the jocund voice of Carr 
Singing fit to burst his torso, 

Like the song-thrush (only more so). 








*Royvan Army Mepican Corrs Funp.— At 





the Savoy Hotel, on June ll, at 8 p.m. Ser 
vice dress—khaki with trousers—or evening 
dress, with miniatures.”—Times. 

The price of clothes was bound to lead | 
to something of this sort. 





From an article on “The [epre- 
sentative Man ” :— 

“Gladstone and John Bright alike came | 
out of Lancashire. How natural to fimgeine | 
etther of those startling ogposites proclaiming | 
with entire conviction, that when he samped 
himself he foundthimself to be a ‘ Typical 
Englishman.’ The diversity of types how- 
ever does not help us much.”—IJndian Paper. 


True, we find it most confusing. 
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IN THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS. 


SAINT GEORGE COLLECTS FOR MERRIE ENGLAND. 
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THE PUFF UNIVERSAL. 
(“A Father,” writing in The Times of June 
10th, protests vigorously against the cult of 
* powdered noses.” } 
WHEN the deadly sky-rover 
Came frequently over 
And London was darkened at night, A, 
Girls powdered their noses 
(Or so one supposes) 
As lamp-posts were painted with | 
white ; 
But now when full moons 
Bring no bombs or maroons, 
I ask is it proper or right ? 


Amanda's complexion 
Will challenge inspection— 
‘Tis healthy and rosy and fine; 
But she says that if powder 
Were never allowed her 
Her nose would infallibly shine. 
Did Victorian Flossie 
Or Gladys, when glossy 
Of nose, to such methods incline ? 
No, they patiently scrubbed it, 
Rough-towelled and rubbed it 
Until it was brought into line. 


We have long been acquainted 
With ladies who painted 

To mimic a juvenile mien ; 
But I'd ban sans compassion 
The powdering fashion 

When practised by sweet seven- | 

teen ; 

And I wish that wise mothers 
And sensible brothers 

Would let their abhorrence be seen. 





I’m only “a father,” 
Old-fashioned and rather 
Deficient in stiffness of spine, 





i 


ane ects eit 





Gtony Kueh 


I’m SORRY TO HEAR THAT YOUR HUSBAND I8 IN GAOL AGAIN, MR&, STIBBS. 


FAULT THIS TIME THE MAGISTRATE SAID 


‘ISSELF THAT JOE DIDN’T KNOW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ‘MEUM AND TOOUM,’ AN’ IN 


So, feeling unequal ae 
To facing the sequel, STEALING A WATCH, EH?” 

My name I'm unwilling to sign ; Mrs. Stibts. “Yes, Sim. Bor 'Tatn'T ‘18 
For the call for more powder lg IGNORANCE 'E'D DONE A BIT 0’ ‘TOOUMING.’” 
Grows stronger and louder - ee 





From every daughter of mine, 
And any restriction 
Of puffs or nose-friction 

Would end in a general “ shine.” 


inclines 


position for quite a number of weeks, 
will succeed Mr. Fisher. Some experts 
however hold that the Premier has a 
magnificent opportunity for displaying 
his imagination by the choice of Mr. 





OUR MOVIE-MINISTERS. 
(Deductions by a Political Expert.) 
THE adinirable plan of transplanting | WELLS, w ho is b irning to disprove the 

Ministers admittedly doing excellent | recent astounding allegation of General 
work in their departments just as they | Witson that the War could not have 
are settling down in the saddle, though | been won without the Universities. 
generally commended by supporters of | The chief objection to Mr, WELLS, bow- 
the Government, is meeting with a|ever, is that he cannot be transferred, 
certain amount of criticism. Appoint- | because he is not already in office ; and 
ments which show “ imagination ” are, this drawback also operates in the case 
it is urged, shorn of their possibilities | of Mr. SMILLIE and Mr. BoTroMLey. 
when the holders are moved on just} In this context 1t 1s to be noted that 
when they are beginning to provide the | Lord Reapine (so at least we under- 
public with sensation. stand from the peculiarly plaintive smile 
Speculations are rife as to the ap- | which he wears in recent phot graphs) 
pointment of a new Minister of Educa-|is much disappointed that the clans 





tion, and the best-informed opinion 


GeppeEs, who has occupied his present | failed of due recognition. 








of Mr. T. P, O'Connor to the post of 
to the view that Sir Eric} Ambassador at Washington have so far 


American 
antagonism over the [rish Question has 
not been conciliated by this strange 
oversight. 








Things that might have been worded 
differently. 

From the official organ of the Surplus 
Government Property Disposal Bourd: 

“Sales by Auction of Surplus Horses by 
arrangement with the Food Production De 
partment of the Board of Agriculture.” 

“A grand Mahogany Bedstead, 9}' x 8’, 
with posts and testers complete, meant for 
Rajas and Zemindars, Can also accommodate 
4 middle-class people comfortably. Going for 
ts. 500." —Adrt. in Indian Paper 

Mr. Kexnepy Joxes will kindly call 
the attention of the Middle Classes 
Union to this proposed congestion. 


| 
| 
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PLAYING THE {8TH—-LAST ROUND OF THE DAY. 
How can I PLAY FROM THAT LIK WITH A WOODEN CLUB?” 
“Sorry, Sin. I've JUST CLEANED THE IRONS.” 


“You root, Capper! 





THE ROOFS OF THE MIGHTY. 


\rv the meeting held recently in the 
hall of the Worshipful Company of 
rs in Tile Street, the Chair was 
jointly (as in the old monarchical 
Lys al Brentford) by the Bishop of 
INCOLN and Mr. Arnoup Bennett, and 
nong the company were the SPEAKER, 

Lord Rissiespaue, Sir Squire Ban- 

crort, Mr. Wixston CaurcHitn and 

Mr. Kucens Cora. 

rhe two Chairmen, speaking almost 

| in unison, stated that the meeting had 

been convened in order that the views 

| of the enlightened might be gathered re- 

garding the proposed revival of the tall 

hatortopper. A recrudescence of this 

form of covering for the hair (or other- 

wise) was threatened under the name 

of the Vietory Derby, and a paragraph 

in Zhe Times announced that “ so re- 

| markable has been the revival in the 

| silk-hat trade that old men who had 

gone into retirement in the Denton and 

| Stockport districts are being asked to 

_ come back and give what productive 

energy they possess.” What the meet- 

| ing desired to ascertain was the views 

| a8 to this revival that were held by 
| those empowered to offer opinions. 

Lord RissuespaLe said that there 


blatte 


| 
taken 





was no doubt that a tall hat was the 
most becoming headgear for a gentle- 
man. Butacertain regard for idiosyn- 
cracies was important. No gentl man 
should take without scrutiny what the 
hatter offered. Hats were individual 
things, and as the character changed 
and developed so should the hat, The 
hat that suited one at forty might be a 
sad anachronism at fifty. He himself 
had endeavoured not only to make 
his life correspond to his hats, but 
his hats correspond to his life. (Loud 
applause.) As the Master of the Buck 
hounds he wore, as any visitor to 
the National Gallery at the present 
moment might see, at the head of the 
staircase on the left, a tall hat that 
was slightly lower than that which he 
wore to-day, now that he had re- 
liquished that responsible and romantic 
post. He urged his bearers to en- 
courage the silk hat revival. 

Sir Squire Bancror’ concurred with 
the illustrious nobleman who had just 
spoken. The choice of a hat should be 
the subject of the most earnest thought, 
even of prayer, (Cheers.) Not only 
the shape but the colour. There wee 
hats that were black and hats that were 
white. (Shouts of “ Hurrah!) There 
were even white hats with black trim- 








ming. (Sensation.) The older he grew 
the more convinced he was that an 
Englishman's hat was bis castle. 

Miss Darsy Asurorp, author of The 
Young Visiters, said that she was all in 
favour of the top hat. No one who had 
read her famous novel could doubt that. 
In the society of Wr, Saltcena and his 
friends to wear a tall hat was always 
the idear. 

Mr. Winston Cuurcnuinn said that 
none of the speakers had mentioned 
the most essential desideratum of a 
hat, and that was that it should be too 
small, Whether it began by being too 
small, or became in time too small, 
depended upon the wearer ; but there 
was something smug and cowardly 
about a hat that fitted. It suggested 
failure. 

Mr. H. B. Irvine said that he was 
an impenitent advocate of the soft or 
Southern hat. It was the duty of a 
hat to afford not only covering for the 
head but shelter for the eyes, and no 
topper did this. A hat should have a 
flexible brim, which neither topper nor 
bowler possessed. It was absurd to 
wear a hat which could not sustain 
damage without showing it. Let there 
be a revival in the silk-hat industry by 
all means, but there must be no im- 
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JONES, WHO MAKES A POINT OF PADLOCKING HIS NEW CAR BY THE FRONT WHEEL TO A LAMP-POST, 
REALISES THE JUSTICE OF THE MAKERS’ CLAIM THAT THE SPARE WHEEL WITH WHICH IT 18 FITTED 
“CAN BE FIXED BY ANYONE IN TWO MINUTES.” 


ft hats no doubt were comfortable, | life thus to descend gave bim pain. 5o 
public. The individual must be a lowed | but they were also slovenly. Moreover | distinguished an edilice as Sir Squire, 
perfect freedom to wear what he liked. they were not pract cal At a hor 36 | he conten led, should not trifle with its 
(Hear, hear!) He personally hope i] ile, for example, you could not rattle | top-storey. (Cheers,) 
for the plea that tall hat 3 | Sir Squire Bancrort, rising again, 
or a Tam-o’-shanter, but if the whim | were of va » had no| expressed regret that his cloth cap 
for such arguments, Conjurers| should have caused any distress, He 
both—he claimed the right to do so.|dealt in illusion and all illusion w is|wore it, he was bound to admit, for 
(Loud cheers.) Meanwhile he should] retrograde. (Oh! Oh!) | convenience (Oh!) and comfort (Sensa- 
adhere to his soft hat. | The Bish p of Lincoun said that he} tion). But be would not offend again, 


Mr. Maskey NE, who followed, urged | felt bound to di ciate himself from (Loud cheers.) 


position of any one kind of hat on the| So 


| 
ilue to co iurers, } 


took him to wear either—or indeed | u e 


j / 


| 
upon the company the desirability of|his partner remarks. He him elf | At this point the meeting adjourned, 
the silk-hat mode. If tall hats, he | looked upon a silk hat as ane ential, | but doubtless, taking a bint from the 
said, went out of fashion, what would | (A voice, “ With rigging?) Yes, Sir,| Coal inquiry, ib will often be resumed 
become of conjurers ? Rabbits could | with rigging. But that was not why/|during the coming year, 
be satisfactorily extracted only from|he advocated it. He advocated it be- —— == 
tall hats. (Prolonged cheering.) An/cause it was the proper coping-stone | ‘‘T Zingari will play a Household Cavalry 
omelette made in a sombrero was |of a gentleman. jteam at Windsor on Saturday, Juno 2ist 
. ; i om gee ye |'This was in years gone by an annual fixture, 
unthinkable. (Renewed che ring.) rhe Sreaker, alter eulogising the finishing up Ascot we +k. King Edward VLI., 
Mr, Arnotp Bennett said that all} white tall hat, added that although he| when Prince of Wales, used to attend the 
this talk about toppers Was pernicious wa glad that tl ey had Sir Squire BAN | match and g » on to Virginia Water after 
honsense, The topper had become |cRoFT with them (lear, hear) he was | Ward "—-Jocal rape. : 
obsolete and should not be disinterred. | bound to remark that not infrequently | Apart from the interest this paragraph 
The only honest form of hat for anlof late he had seen that illustrious; will excite in the historians of the 
{ | histrion wearing in the streets of Lon- Army, the Turf, and the Cricket-field, it 
cap more suitable to the} shows that Henny VIIL. must have 
For the| been a more indulgent father than is 


honest straightforward man was a 
white bowler. A white bowler and a/don a cloth 


. ° | | r} 
blue serge suit made as stylish mien links or the Highlands, 


devotee of the white hat of a blameless generally suspected, 





effective a garb as anyone needed. 




















tle mind to prey upon itself, 
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AT THE PLAY, 


“ L’Aranon.” 

In a note given away with the pro- 
unme Mr. Louis N. Parker deseribes 
tiylon as “the Hamlet of the nine- 
eeuth century.” Certainly they had in 
non the habits of introspection and 
lecision; but the egoism of Hamlet 
at least tempered by a knowledge of 
vorld; he wasa student; he had tra- 

| and seen men and things outside 
hounds of Elsinore; and he was 
pable of throwing off some quotable 
alities out of his stock of philo 

Ov the other hand the Kaglet, 


phy 
ewd in his Austrian cage, knew 
nothing of life at large, and had small 


chance of learning anything beyond 


the bowclerised history which his 


tutors and warders thought good to 


ive him stuffed with. 
mehow he had contrived surrep- 
tiously to pick up the dates and 
ing facts of his father’s campaigns 
iking a speciality of the Baitle of 
, but the vague ambitions 
hich they inspired only helped his lit- 
It was 
“the times” (as with Hamlet) but 
; own nose that he found to be “out 

f joint.” 

‘he appeal of JTamlet is to the intel- 
nee; that of L'Aiglon, so obviously 
etic in his own eyes, is rather to 
heart. Indeed the intelligence of 
audience is here often in trouble; 
ra certain acquaintance with history 
juired and both actors and stage- 
vnagement offer little aid to the aver- 
ignorance. While the more obvious 
und melodramatic situations—such as 
» death of L’Aiglon or the business 


Wagram) 


of the sentry —are treated at great 


6, it is assumed that all historical 
however necessary to an 
erstanding of the situation, will be 
edious to the audience as to the 
vers, and they are rushed through— 
n the mirror seene—at a pace that 


} 
+} 


ifiles our halting pursuit. 
ifany male character lends itself to 
terpretation by a woman, it is such 


} 


character as L’Aiglen, who, for all 


ions, 


| his spasms of martial ardour, was half 


inine. And to this side of him, and 

t this side alone, Miss Mani Loner 
id justice in a performance of which 
her high spirit had not underrated the 
difficulties, But it is a long and exigent 
part, and there were times in the play 
en her physical strength was over- 


taxed, It would have taken the voice 
of a strongish basso to drown the roar 
of a whole battletield of ghostly war- 


riors, With a military band thrown in. 
lain not sure that Miss Lonr quite 

realised for us the Duke of Reichstadt’s 

personality. 1 should not care to have 





the task myself, for a good many com- 
plicated elements were mixed in his 
nature, As Mr. Louis Parker reminds 
you, a French father supplied him with 
ambition and love of action, an Austrian 
grandfather with hesitancy, and Spanish 
ancestors with fatalism, a very trying 
combination for even the original Haglet 
to handle—a mere boy who had never 
so much as heard of President Winson’s 
League of Nations. So it was excusable 
if Miss Léur failed to make us com- 
pletely realise a personality which was 
almost certainly too much for the com- 
prehension of its actual owner. 

But she was always an intriguing 
figure. Perhaps, indeed—for the ap- 
parel docs not always proclaim the 
man, and the Kaglet was no Hamlet in 





THE LITTLE EAGLE TRIES TO FLY. 
Miss Magix Lone, 


the matter of his clothes—her rather 
striking costumes were a source of too 
much distraction. 

In a very large cast, whose identities 
were here and there a little shadowy, 
the interest was so distributed that 
nobody except Miss Lénr had very 
much chance. But Mr. Fisher Waite 
made a touching picture of the weak 
old Austrian Emperor, torn between 
love of his grandchild and fear of Met- 
ternich. Metternich hiinself, in the 
person of Mr. Henry Vinarr, seemed 
hardly sinister enough for the part he 
had to play in keeping the Maglet under 
the talons of the “two-headed fowl.” 
But it is perhaps difficult to look really 
sinister in the full official uniform of a 
Chancellor, 

Mr. Lyn Harpina, as Fiambean, 
veteran of Naponron's Army, intro- 
duced a faint suggestion of badly- 
needed humour, and relieved the general 


atmosphere of Court artificiality by a| killing pigs. He was, as 1 have said, & 
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touch of nature which almost recon- 
ciled us to the improbable burst of 
eloquence that Rosranp, with his reck- 
less prodigality, assigned to this rough 
soldier. 

Miss Lerrice Fairrax gave a pleas- 
ant air of irresponsibility to the s! allow 
Maria Louisa, and made her bear very 
lightly her cross of widowhood (with 
bar). The briefest possible vision of 
Miss Berry Faire as Fanny Eissler 
made me want to see much more of 
her; but Mr. Lours Parker had been 
Napoleonically ruthless with the text. 
His translation sounded well, though 
the delivery of it sometimes left me 
doubtful as to what was prose and what 
was verse. Ags for hh production o 
the play, it showed the old skill of a 
Past-Master of Pageantry. 

Altogether Miss Manin Loénr has 
been justified of her courage. In a 
happy little speech, from which we 
learnt that every one of the voices (of! 
in the Wagram scene was a demobilised 
voice from the fighting fronts, she told 
us that her revival of L’Aiglon was 
intended as a tribute to Art after all 
these years of War, We were not, | 
think, meant to take this as a reflection 
upon the part played by the British 
Theatre in sustaining the nation’s soul 
during the War. Anyhow, I for one 
shall read into her words just a brave 
promise— not, | hope, too sanguine—of 
what we may expect from the new 
birth of the Arts of Peace. O. 5S. 





ANOTHER PENDING INDEMNITY. 

Ir has been said that the man who 
for his daily shave resorts habitually to 
a barber has already become a subject 
for a drastic moral operation, Thatn ay 
or may not be so, but having chambers 
in Ryder Street and Alphonse residing 
within the precinets of St. James's, | 
would rather have been carved morally 
into mineemeat than have robbed such 
an artist of his self-expression. 

That is how I felt about it in 1914 
and in many preceding years, during 
whieh, under the magic spell of Al- 
phonse, the razor fell upon my cheek 
like thistledown. Even to be lathered 
by him was an alluring form of hypno- 
sis. Alphonse was a Hokusai of barbers, 
but he was also a true son of France; 
and there were Alsace and Lorraine 
and the arrogance of 1870 still to be 
accounted for, So Alphonse went, and 
in his place reigned Ferdinand, 

Ferdinand, what there was of him, 
was a good fellow. Ile was an old fire- 
eater. He had lost a leg in Algeria 
and an eye somewhere -else, and he 
could not comprehend why such trivial 
matters should disqualify a man for 
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four years’ strife upon the narrow seas. 
I fingered my beard meditatively. Yes, 

after all there was Alphonse. I had al 
most forgotten him, | turned my steps 
towards his exclusive retreat. 1 entered 
in, and behold ! there as of yore, clothed 
in his samite raiment, stood the incom- 
pa'able Alphonse. He had returned. 
Yet in appearance he was not quit te the 
Alphonse of old, There was something 
less resilient about him, something 
more enduring had crept into his per- 
sonality; his elasticity had somehow 





turned to bronze. He was slightly grey 
Nevertheless he greeted me with a 


Gallic warmth that gave refreshment 
to wid jaded —. 
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ofa Ha a Th it 
i 1 iN y ae THAT {)T ‘ & 
| { Se i Ud 
\ iit Mal ttf 
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Mary (stricken with remorse as ming e app) es her hoe “On! on! on! I pon’r WANT TO CATCH rr: 
good idiow. but his methods of using But M’si« uld be shaved . } 
a razor were medieval. However we} Yes, a be for was permissible in time! 
were not long for one another, and, as}of War, but in "Pp ace—poul! it peared vicinity. 
the R.N.V.R. tolerate such things, I} barbaric.” | 
crew a beard, an equable, regulation I allowed myself to be robex | anal 
torpedo beard. tucked comfortably into the chatr. a 

Omitting se ver: il super emotio nal life ple nse busied himself with the instru 
times, let us ¢ spe:k of a certain day not| ments of his profession, =) yound 
very remote when I stood, bereft of all a Five years ago it was ano -worl | 
sea power, at the top of St. James's} M’sieu,” he said, churning a wooden | least 
Street, considering what was the very| bowl to mountains ol lather. ‘ ve | tot 
best worst thing to do to a body which | never again the same. The Marne ati 
was bored with the reaction that follows | Verdun . Soissons. If M’sie t per r-| 
mits I would ] tell him of those 
years.” of my 
~ J nodded and he advanced upon me | coward, 


with the brush. He spoke of the ret 

to Paris and the strategy of Jorrurr | dave l 
which so nearly overthrew tliree ewes \« eut and 
He his 
and swept the Boches 
Marne, he swept them throug 


sian armies brandished his razor } 


hack ove ‘tha 


he swe »pt them across the Aisne. 


|" 
Anson | 
te 
a 


intensity was inspiring. 
ing fires of bygone battles leapt into 


But it was not the mesmeric 


his eyes. 
Hle apologi ed } th hl] "ny 


shave of 1914. 
xd small pieces of _ 
next morning we foug! 


ter. 


and appli 
The 


ing battle i 


way- 
ind for 


n front of Rheims. 


ITS 


Then came a 
sursion to Flanders 


it was to have come, 
moment I lost my nerve. 
To hear the story of that heroic 
fence from the lips of one who was 
ma tely with it is one 
But I 


I cannot face the extravaganza | 


eoneerned so inti 
greatest 


MUMMY WILT 


some few following mornings we 
nished about painlessly in the same | 
wuguinary ex- 
which nearly put 
me into blue overalls. 

A few weeks of trench warfare gave 


desires 








“TPrerr SALAD. 


of a prot of water, 
the juice from 
ineapple ina g 
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MISS IT 80.” 


skir- 


me some respite and allowed my worst 
3 to heal. 
Then came the epic of Verdun. 
but at the 


At 


de 


reat | that \lphonse would improvise, neither 
approach him for a mere hair- 
so confess to having de 
other form of artistry. 
Yesterday | purchased a safety razor 
h Sen a ,jand a packet of new blades. 


A Little Supper with the Borgias. 


Make some syrup by boiling three-quarters 


4 ib. of castor sugar, and 
a tinned pimeapple, Lay the 
lass bow! cut in small slices,” 
Weekl 


" Pape y. 





am a} 


serted | 
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ART IN THE ARCTIC. 


To know that you can't draw and 
to be told so by your friends are two 
very diflerent things. Honnell can’t 
draw, but hates his inseparable Swan 
Honnell's sketches have 


| hitherto been criticised only by people 


who also wanted their drawing tlat- 
tered. Swan learned bluntness on the 
Yukon, So they are an odd pair to be 
chumm'ing now in the Arctic circle. 
They are 60 friendly that they will 


‘tramp together for half a day and 


exchange sca‘cely so much as a grunt 
ol conversation, 

Swan, of course, feels quite at home 
n North Russia and smiles at the people 
who call it cold and its distances big. 
Honnell has lived in Edinburgh, so 
doesn't notice the temperature, though 
he misses the tramway system. Both 
can say about six words—the same— 
in Russian, and both have bought a 
pair of moecasins—Swan because he 


i likes them, and Honnell because he 


would like to. 
Recently they set off together from 
Kola on the Murman Coast to try to 


| find a village from whieh jolly little 


| 


laplanders and Laplanderesses come 
sliding and skidding to market behind 
their stout-hearted reindeer. They left 
all their picturesque Aretic gear behind 
them except their moccasins, Swan 
being one of those trying people who 
t care how they look, if only they 
mush” along fast enough, Their 
provisions consisted of a tin of bully 
and four edible tiles or army biscuits, 

ne margarine in a Y.M.C.A, 
envei pe 

he story they told on their return— 

did return and in good time 
for dinne was mostly Honnell’s, but 
| inust admit that Swan could not be 
to refute it, As they approached 
llage—some huts on a white hill- 
le above a frozen lake—a represen- 
e of the dog-colony came to meet 
them, waving his tail with an anti- 
ise circular motion impossible to 
dog of temperate zones. Having 
inspected them he escorted them on 
bhi ty in & perfeetly civilised and 
urteous Inanner, 

So far from being resisted, their 
entry was ignored save by the little 
fur-capped boys, who collected at their 
heels as if they had formed the van- 
guard of a circus, and the little brightly- 
kerchiefed girls, who bolted for cover. 
\ll the adult male inhabitants, fiercely - 
bearded little men like trolls done up 

| in remdeer-skin from top to toe, ap- 
| peaved to be engrossed in the manufac- 
of sleighs, although the village 


even Cc 


} bure 


| Was already littered and cluttered up 


indoors sewing reindeer-skin into trou- 
sets or making tea. 

Having exchanged a noise like 
“ Sdrastetye"’ (which in these parts 
seeins to mean “ on jour") with every- 
body they saw, our two friends sat on 
a log and rested, while Honnell+ set 
about sketching, as he calls it, the prim 
itive wooden chureh. The little boys, 
of course, formed a sort of pyramid 
on his shoulders to watch. Whether 
because his fingers were cold and so 
not completely under his control, or 
because the vibrations of the human 
pyramid communicated to his pencil 
some lucky jerks, the marks Honnell 
committed to (or on) his note-book 
were such as supplied the simple chil 
dren of the snow with a clue as to his 
intentions, and he was intensely grati- 
fied to hear one say to another, “ 7zer- 
hof !"—knowing that noise to signily 
“church” in the local tongue. 

Swan, perceiving the moral damage 
likely to be done to his friend by this 
tlattering incident, sought to puncture 
Honnell’s unhealthy pride by saying, 
* Plaho ?” (or “ bad") as a suggestion to 
the critics; but this only caused them 
to say repeatedly and with emphasis, 
“ Dobra !"’"—which was one of Honnell's 
six words and means “ good.” 

Thus the mischief was done. Hon- 
nell returned to his billet a man changed 
and as it were possessed, To hear him 
talk now one would suppose culture 
had fled from the Temperate to the 
Aretic zone, Of the Lapps’ habits and 
their houses he knows nothing, cares 
nothing ; all his enthusiasm is reserved 
for the honesty and the innate artistic 
perception of their children. So seri- 
ously has he been affected by this un- 
aided and impartial recognition of the 
subject of his drawing that some of 
us wonder if he will not settle down 
amongst those who alone understand 
and appreciate him, Returning home, 
what can he hope to be? At best a 
hero of the Relief Force. But in his 
Lapp village he could imagine himself 
an Artist. — a 








“Canon Cooper O'Filley, known as the 

‘Walking Parson,’ has decided to celebrate 
his seventieth birthday by walking from York 
shire to Madrid.” —Sunday laper. 
An even better-known “ Walking Par 
son,” Mr. Coorrr, of Filey, will have 
to look to his laurels now that this 
Irish pedestrian has entered the lists. 


“Mr. J. B. Fagan has decided to revive 
‘Twelfth Night’ with the original cast at the 
Court Theatre,”-—Daily Graplric. 

We trust that when Mr. FaGan revives 
the “original cast’’ he will not omit 
to provide also against the inevitable 
call of * Author!” and setile the Bacon 





with them; and all the ladies were 


SHAKSPEARE controversy once for all. 
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THE VEGES ON STRIKE, 
(A Dream.) 

A NOISE arose of earnest men 
Refusing imitation duck ; 

It was a dreadful moment when 
The Beetroot-eaters struck, 

And all around untasted stood 

Rations of Mr. Kilo's favourite food. 


For some forsook the sacred rules 
And pulled, despite their master’s 
word, 
Ham sandwiches from reticules; 
On every side one heard 
The sharp staccato lettuce-crunch 
Merged in the howls of carnivores at 
lunch, 


And one conspirator leaped up 
Amid the clash of tinkling spoons 
And poured into a protose cup 
His helping of stewed prunes; 
And, blood-red presager of doom, 
Half a tomato hissed across the room, 


And angry “ Pshaws” and long “ Tut- 
tuts” 

Proceeded from that concourse dense, 
And “ Nuts,” they wailed, “we want 

more nuts— 

More nuts at less expense ! 
Till Mr. Ambrose Kilo came 
And hushed the berserk banqueters to 

shame. 


“ Heroes," he cried, with lifted hand, 
* And comrades of the meatless life, 
Shall the great cause for which we 
stand”’ 
(Here someone dropped a knife) 
“Fall into disrepute?" (Loud roars 
Of No, notit,”’ from contrite nucivores). 


“ Bearing aloft a stainless shield 
That none may simirch without re- 
morse, 
This management declines to yield 
To crude displays of force ; 
Yet, since it seeins the general wish, 
Mock-cutlets will be five-pence less per 
dish.” 


Ife ceased, and trembling fingers cleared 
All vestiges of meat away ; 
The smiling handmaids reappeared 
With mounds of buttered hay ; 
Silence replaced the storm-tossed scenes; 
There was no sound save masticated 
beans, vor, 








From “Answers to Correspondents”: 

“A bellion, according to the French and 
American method of numeration, is a thou- 
sand millions, or 1,000,000,000. According to 
the English method, it is a million millions, 
or 1,000,000,000."—-Trish Paper. 
We should have liked to know the 
estimated value of a re-bellion, accord- 
ing to the Irish method, but we under- 
stand that there is no accounting for 
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WouLp yo IND DOIN 1AT BIT AGAIN? | PORGOT TO TURN THE HANDL! 


Cinema Phot grap! ; 


that one obtains from the spectacle of a man wire-walking 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, , ' ’ 
\ ; in a sack o1 punting pietures with his toes attempting, in 
(By Mr. Punck’s Stag of Learned Clerks.) jshort, any task under conditions of the greatest possible 
\ nook of little novels, ov long-shorts, from the pon of handicap. That certainly is what Miss V. SackvILLr 
Mr. Roserr Hicuens, will be weleomed with pleasure by a] West has been at pains to impose upon herself. With a 
} dt I I 
very large public. Snake-Lite (Casseu.) contains a hall-| straightforward, simple and interesting tale and some con 


dozen various tales, all but one of which are eminently | siderable gifts for reproducing character, she has deliberately 
characteristic of their author. It sounds unkind to add | sacrificed these advantages by telling her story in the most 
+ of the buneh: but ||) roundabout and awkward manner imaginable. The theme 


that this one is for artistry the be 
mean no more than that Mr. Hicuens has here done very |is the influence of heredity, as shown in the working out of 
well a slight and delicate sketeh of a style not generally ‘a strain of Spanish blood in a Sussex peasant stock, the 
associated with his work. In the name-piece his admirers | victinns of this inconvenient blend being Ruth and the 
will find themselves on more familiar ground —none other | young cousin whom half unwillingly she marries, with de- 
indeed than that well-known desert in which they have en-|vastating results, Jtuth, as 1 say, was attracted to West 
joyed such delicious thrills in the same company already. | macott with only part of her being; the better (or at least 
When Mr. Hicuens’ characters get the sand in their eyes | less Spanish) elements in ber were employed in making soft 
at two other men, one of whom, Malory, is supposed 


almost anything may be expected of them. Here he has! eyes @ « 
given us a new version of the ancient scheme of two men |to relate portions ol the affair to the quite supertluous out 


and a woman, complicated in this instance hy a cobra; the jider who puts them down. This vivd-voce recital is sub 
problem being, whether a doctor should cure his \ sequently rounded off by Madory, in what is surely the least 


lover of a snake-bite. More original is the longest story in leredible of all the unlikely letters in fiction, nearly a 
er . 7 o ; . , os, , . J , ‘ 
the collection, one called “The Lost Faith,” an affair of | hundre d printed pages of it, So you see the obstacles that 


mental healing and love and erime too complex | Miss Sackvitie-West bas placed in her own and her 
“ th. That, despite them all, the interest and 


a 


for com 


pression. It is admirably told, It leads up to a situation | readers pat . 
as novel as it is dramatic-——the confession of a young) passion of this first novel do get home is an encouraging 
‘ “re oT ‘ q : ) 
; : . ‘ wtlo > , . Hneeosas WV > ‘ ; P a t rroater sit 

fanatic, who believes in a lady-healer so implicitly that) omen for her wn when she has learnt a greater sim 

j j i 7 l vene | ety { ttack 
he puts typhoid germs into the drink of a celebrated general | plicity of attack, 

oct. Ag al 


in order to provide her with an impressive sub) 


sensation this wants some beating; though 1 failed to} Wings of the Morning (Hopper Axp Srovawron) might 


which you|have been a most recommendable book, for it is in essen- 
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shake my own preference for the other story, 
: You will, [| tials a pleasant story of a great artist who for the crime of | 


will observe I have purposely left unaamed., une 
hope, enioy finding it ie yourself |his hot-headed youth suffered imprisonment in the United 
pe, ong nna. Cie iStates, and, having “ covered his tracks,’ came home, fell 
ion lin love with his delightful sister's delightful step-daughter 





Heritage (Couuins) gives me much the same impres 
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and, after much suffering for them both, told his history 
and won his lady. But unfortunately the inessentials— 


-and among these I have the temerity to include the great 


European War, or, at any rate, very much that is here told 
of it—are so harrowing that they do not accord with the 
pleasant story to which they are tacked on. 1 would not 
ask to be spared the knowledge of anything faced by other 
people while L sat immune at home, but there are many 
incidents which cannot with decency or dignity be served 


up in fiction to add a thrill to the enjoyment of an hour's 


light reading. Miss Joan SurHertanpD would have done 


well to have left detail to more serious exponents, and to 


| has no real bearing on her tale. 
| sel 
| to wallow in so much gore. 


have disearded entirely one scene of bestial cruelty which 
Never in a novel—ani 
om in historical accounts of fighting—have I been asked 
It is all the more regrettable 


| because when Miss SurHerLAND uses her imagination on 
| less horrible subjects she is much more successful. 


| rate pains with his sketch 


| me 


Mr. Arruur TurBEervitte has taken almost over-elaho- 





an optimist not to make it clear that the blackest bore- 
dom has a silver lining; and I had never any real fear 
that her nice young couple were becoming more than 
quite temporarily estranged, Still, things went so far that 
Sophia left the cottage where she and Arthur and a coo- 
ing dove had proposed to live the idyllic life of happiness- 
ever-after, and betook herself to the mansion of the local 
villain ; while Arthur cut the throat of the dove (there my 
sympathies were with him entirely) and relapsed into 
nervous breakdown. But Denyer, being only a BuckrosE 
villain, which is a very mild variety, packed Sophia home 
again; Arthur, after the usual crisis, recovered; and the 
symbolic cove was the only inmate of the cottage for 
whom the little rift remained unhappily permanent. So 
there you are; with the gentlest short sermon to wind up, 
and a blessing to all concerned. Perhaps I have read 
stories more briskly entertaining from Mrs. Buckrosr’s 
flowing pen ; one feels that her intent here was not solely 
laughter. But as a smiling homily, preaching much the 
same moral that Sir ArrHur Pinero once treated more 





of a type which must have 
been common enough in 
the new armies—the young 
oflicer of pacifist leanings, 
who, intellectually con- 
vinced of the futility of war 
and by no means out of sym 
pathy with the ultralogical 
or illogical (and anyway 

npossible) position of the 
onscientious Ob;ector, yet 
ins up and makes the very 
best of a bad job. Kenneth 
Dugdale (Metnuen), the 
prize prig (according to the 
verdict of his Mess), be- 
came a brave and eflicient 
subaltern ; and the author’s 
idea of bringing him by 
ins of the discipline of 
war-training and war itself 
to a better understanding 
of the ordinary spontaneous 


- ‘ THIS BOOK LEAVES US COLD. 
fighting types, and of bring- 
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Critic (writing a review during a hot spell). “TO SPEAK CANDIDLY, 


caustically in perhaps his 
best play, her story, Marri- 
age While You Wait, should 
have at least two sympa 
thetic readers in many 
scores of homes. 
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Whenever I finish a book 
by Mr. 8S. P. B. Mais I am 
left with the feeling that 
he has only to enlarge his 
horizon to write something 
worth reading and remem- 
bering. If The Education 
of a Philanderer (Grant 
RicHarpbs) had been written 
by an unknown man | 
should have welcomed it 
as work of great promise. 
But the trouble with Mr. 
Mats is that he seems to 
find it perilously easy to 
write about young school- 
masters who fall in and 
out of love with facility and 























ing these by the same discipline to a readier appreciation of 
the intellectual and idealist position, is well enough worked 


_ out. The character-drawing impressed me less favourably. 


The author, I should say, finds it rather diflicult to under- 


_ stand the ordinary good or indifferent fellow with his quali- 


ties and their defects, I doubt the possibility of such a snake 


in the grass as Lieutenant Seymour carrying on without 


getting kicked, Nor do I think that that simple soldier-man, 
lorteseue, V.C., would have so tamely accepted Dugdale’s 
betrayal to the woman they both loved of the fact that he 
had just seen his rival putting a dubious young lady into a 


| cab in Regent Street at midnight. There is a good deal of 





thoughtful work in this novel, which should be interesting to 
amateur students of the psychology of war and men of war. 





The latest of Mrs. J. E, Buckrosr’s genial little come- 
dies about a comfortable world is concerned with war- 
weddings, their cause, and some hints for their successful 
conduct. She calls it Marriage While You Wait (HoppER 
anpd SroveHroy), and illustrates her theme with the case 
of a young man and maiden, who dashed, like so many 
others, into matrimony in the breathless haste of short 
leave, and came dangerously near repenting at leisure. 


| Only near, of course; Mrs. Buckrose is too confirmed 





who are finance ally at their wits’ end. Rupert Blundell, 
the philanderer described here, is a clear and clever pic 
ture of a young man who loved where he listed, and listed 
quite a lot. As far as he goes he can be visualized per- 
fectly both at Oxford and as a schoolmaster. But he does 
not go far enough; and he belongs to a type of which one 
can casily tire. Mr. Mats is not so callow as he once was 
in his judgment of people mentally distasteful to him, but 
he still needs a wider outlook on life and a wider knowledge, 
and I sincerely hope that he will take steps to remove the 
limitations which at present prevent him from giving entire 
satisfaction to his admirers. 





‘*The Lost Leader.”’ 
{In this new play, at the Court Theatre, PARNELL is represented 
as having survived his own death. } 
Parnell at the Court sings the very same tune 
As the sluggard of old—* You have waked me too soon.” 





“Tf, out of hand, ono were asked who, now living, knows most 
about the Brontés in a personal way, the answer would probably be, 
Lord Crewe."—The Book Monthly. 

We understand that on the question being put to the Editor 
of The Sphere his answer was Shorter still. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A man has written to the papers 
offering to buy five thousand pounds of 


| Joy Loan if the Government will get 


him a case of whisky. The simple 
fellow does not seem to realise that il 
the Government had anything as valu- 
able as a case of whisky it would not 
have to raise a loan, 

- ss 


The successful trane-Atlantic flight 
and the large number of public-houses 
in Galway threaten to make prohibition 
in U.S.A. nothing less than a farce. 

= * 


Smoking, says a Church paper, is on 
the increase among boys. Boys will 
be girls these days. 


* 








The Daily Mail has presented a 
golden slipper for the actress with the 
smallest feet. The slipper, we under- 
stand, is quite new and has never been 
used on anybody... , 

An American gentleman is about to 
offer for sale his corkserew, or would 
exchange for something useful. 

* & 


A very mean theft is reported from 
| West Ealing. Not content with stealing 
| the loose silver a burglar is reported to 
| have stolen the muzzle from off the 
watch-dog, 


x < 
. 





The New Cross Fire Brigade have 
been awarded a Challenge Cup for the 
| quienent work. This brigade is now 


open to book a few orders for fires 


The price of a first-class interment, 
says @ contemporary, has risen from 
£3 18s. Od. to £5 15s. Od, The result 
is that many people have decided to try 
to do without one this year. 

* * 


* 

The arrival in England of a rare 
mosquito is reported by the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, 

t seems that the insect had worked its 
passage to the British Museum. We 
think that a sharper look-out should be 
kept on mosquitoes arriving at our ports. 

*x * 

A painful episode is reported from 
Yarmouth, It appears that a visitor, 
desirous of taking home a souvenir of 
his holiday, thoughtlessly filled a bottle 
wth sea water at low tide, with the 
result that just before high tide the 








Smoking and bad 
language seem to go 
together, says Pro‘essor 
Ginpert Murray, In 
the case of some cheap 
cigars we have often 
seen them going to- 
gether. 


A bazaar has been 
held in Dublin for the 
purpose of securing a 
fresh stock of wild 
animals for the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, It is not 
believed, however, that 
the popularity of Sinn 
Fein can be seriously 
challenz ed. 

* 

“Serbia,” says an 
Italian news agency, “is 
purchasing large quan- 








“I've CALLED TO SEE IF YOU COULD MAKE A MINIATURE OF ME.” 


bottle burst, inflicting 
serious injuries on the 
passengers in the rail- 
way carriage in which 
he was travelling. 

nf 

Out of nine appli- 
cants for the post of 
Language Master at a 
well-known Public 
S-hool, eight were pro- 
ficient in at least five 
languages. However, 
as theninth man proved 
to be an ex-Sergeant- 
Major, the eight im- 
mediately retired in his 
favour. » » 

* 

We now hear that 
the question regarding 
the possession of Kladi- 
zatitfagtaliofatoffka, in 
Poland, which has 








tities of war material 
and aeroplanes.” 
that these elaborate Peace preparations 
may yet turn out to be premature. 

* 


+* ° . 
Two German machine guns, it is 


library. Even this, it is thought, will 


doing what he conceives to be his duty. 
+ ¢ 

Labour unrest is reported from Spitz- 

bergen. There is also a rumour that 

the Greenlanders are demand ng the 

nationalization of blubber and a 180- 

day year. *e 


There is said to be some talk at 
Washington of the House of Repre- 


to visit America shortly. 
x 


. 
A Chicago Girls’ Club has decided 
that its members shall have nothing to 
do with young men. It is certainly 
getting to be an effeminate habit. 





not prevent Mr. H. G. Wexus from} 
‘temporary, that when LENIN was born 


his parents were practically penniless. 


| decided to keep him. 


‘the danger of house-flies have 


open dates, “+ 


We understand that a couple of 
young cheeses were kidnapped from a 


a . . in " e ac “wi:)'4 
stated, have been placed in a provincial | Crouch Hill warehouse last week. 


* * 


It is a surprising fact, says a con- 


The greater mystery is that his parents 


* 


* . 
A statistical expert has estimated 
that if all the questions asked by 


IMr, Suiniiz at the Coal Commission's 


sittings were placed ove before the other 


‘they would lead to nowhere. 
a * 


sentatives inviting President W1LsO0N | 


Over one hundred posters illustrating 
been 
exhibited in the Entield district. It is 
doubtful whether this will have the 


flies cannot read. 


desired effect, for it is well known that | 


It is feared, however, | during August, when they have several {caused so much of the delay at the 


| Peace Conference, has been satisfac- 

itorily settled, The four Big Powers 

are to have a couple of syllables each 

and the remaining three will be raffled 

for. x 
» 

On account of the large number of 
robberies of safes that have taken place 
in London during the last few weeks it 
is possible that an effort will shortly be 
made to do away with these cumber- 
some articles in order to stamp out the 
epidemic, e 


The bacteriologist of the Oyster 
Merchants’ and Planters’ Association 
claims to have discovered a means of 
purifying polluted mussels. To ascer- 
tain if a mussel requires to be puritied 
examine the whites of its eyes. 

* *& 


% . . 
Newspapers have appeared again in 
Buenos Ayres. No other troubles are 
anticipated. 
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AMERICA AND SINN FEIN. 
Being a Republican's apology for the recent anti-British agitation 
in the States.] 
On, never let it’ mar the mutual love, 
That now unites us eye to eye, 
If, superficially, we seem to shove 
Our fingers in your Irish pie— 
An action which, if you should so behave, 
Would make old Monroe wriggle in his grave. 





How loath we are by nature to intrude 
In things outside our own concern 
Is witnessed by the European feud 
In which we lately took a turn ; 
Ere Wrison’s mind was fixed to see you through it, 
Vor years he wondered if he ought to do it. 


And, when for Ireland’s good we intervene 
In matters patently remote, 

You must not count our loyalty less keen— 

We simply want the Irish vote; 

| ‘Tis an election stunt, this lion-baiting, 

| Designed for loeal Kelts who need placating. 


So, when our Yankee delegates rehearse 
Their tale of Erin’s bitter woe, 

Of crimes, almost too bad to quote in FErse, 
Committed by the Saxon foe, , 

Please understand why our apparent bias is 

{n fayour of these nimble Ananiases. 


And also why, for Lveland’s dear, dear sake 
(Meaning of course “ Ourselves Alone”), 
A lot of us would gladly let her take 
Our Wuson for her very own, 
To worship, like a god inside a tin fane, 
As Wooprow Ovr, First President of Sinn Fein. 
O. 8. 








GOING TO THE BANK, 


Sue thought she had got a bargain. It was only marked 
“20/-,” and would have been double the price at any of 
the West-end places. So she whipped out her Japanese 
note-case, paid for it, and earried it off like a whirlwind 
lest the shopman should find he had made a mistake. 

ut it was she who had made a mistake, and she broke 
the news to.me at breakfast on the following morning. 

Two of her one-pound notes (or, to be exact, my one- 
pound notes) must have stuck together. She had paid the 
West-end price after all. 

Then, instead of blaming her own carelessness, as I 
should have done, what must she do but attack Mr. Lroyp 
| GEorGE? 

“It's all his fault, this horrid dirty paper-money .. . 
Spreading infection wherever it goes!” 

[t devolved upon me to defend the Government, which I 
did with some heat, drawing forth another one-pound note 
| casually, as though I were made of them, and flourishing 

tin my hand. 





“ But aside from that,” I resumed (I was very proud of 
this expression, having picked it up from President Winson) 
—* aside from that, turn the note over, feast your eyes on 
the picture of the Houses of Parliament. It too is thrown 
in for nothing. This at least ought to appeal to you, with 
your enthusiasm for Gothic architecture.” 

If looks could annihilate, that would have been my last 
boiled egg. 

“You think yourself very clever,” she said, “and you are 
supposed to understand all about money matters. Surely 
you know of a bank where I can take these wretched 
notes and get gold instead, the good old English gold that 
was worth its face-value all the world over?” 

I did not know she could be so eloquent. I rose ard 
went to the window. It was a noble morning. 

“Yes,” I said after a little reflection, “put on your best 
hat and collect your paper-money. But try and pack it all 
into the kit-bag if you possibly can.” (She winced a little.) 
“IT know a bank where you will be able to get all the gold 
you want...” 

s x * * * * * 

Shoulder to shoulder we fought the gocd fight for the 
motor-bus. 

“Two to the Bank,” I gasped. 

But it was at Charing Cross station I made her descend. 
She looked extraordinarily mystified, and I explained that 
the Bank’s country branches are the only ones where gold 
is still to be had. 

“ * 2 x * * * 





She and an empty milk-can and I were all that got out 
at the little station in the hills. However, a cuckoo intro- 
duced himself boldly by name, He seemed so near he might 


have been in the booking-oflice. But the booking-office | 


was deserted. 


“There can’t possibly be a bank in this out-of-the- 


world place,” she protested. 


- “Patience,” I replied, leading her down a steep path | 
between high thick hedges to a small gateway. Through | 


this we went, and I heard her draw in her breath. 


From our feet, as it seemed, up to the blue sky itsell, | 


one golden glowing bank of buttereups and cowslips . . . 


and cowslips. It was almost like trying to gaze at the | 


noonday sun. 


“There,” I crowed, “ you will be able to get all the gold 


you want, Did I not say, ‘I know a bank’?” 

She did a curious thing. She put her arms round my neck 
and kissed me. 

“Dear old Mr. Sententious,” said she, “did you think 
you could take me in? I knew my Midsummer Night's 
Dream by heart while you were still discovering ‘Tur- 
HOG-IS-IN-THE-PIT'!” And she sang quite softly :— 

“T know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips——” 


Though I was very angry at the way she had deceived me, | 
' 


[ must admit that her voice was not unpleasing. 








In a Good Cause. 
Tur National Baby Week Council, which for many years 


“And anyway,” I argued, “Mr, Lioyp Gecrar is not to| has done admirable work in promoting the Welfare of In- 


blame. The note does not bear his signature, but that of 
Sir Jonny Brappury, And a fine bold signature it is—why, 
i's dirt-eheap for the lesson in handwriting alone.” : 
_ She did not appreciate that, because hers is a small 
_ serabbed writing. But I continued mercilessly— 

‘| bet he doesn’t bite his lips when he’s signing hisname.” 
we Extremely bad writing, | should call it,” she retorted. 
; Look, you eannot tell where the ‘x’ ends and the ‘r’ 
| begins.” 








| fancy and Motherhood, is to hold its annual “ Week” from 


July 1st to 7th. Among other London celebrations a Con- 
ference will be held at Kingsway Hall, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Appison, on the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Applications for admission (one guinea, to include proofs 
of papers to be read and a copy of the Report; or ten shil- 
lings, without printed matter) should be addressed to Miss 
Harorp, Secretary, National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality, 4 and 5 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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A REDRESS REHEARSAL. 
Our Mr. Monracu (practising on dummy). “THE LATEST LINE IN EB 
SIR, AND, IF YOU WILL ALLOW ME TO SAY SO, VERY BECOMING TO YOU. 
YOU, SIR, AND THE NEXT ARTICLE?” 


WESTERN HEAD-WEAR, 
THANK 
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Son of the House (after being introduced to professor of mathematics), ‘‘ Now WHAT 8HALL I TALK TO YOU ABOUT?" 
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A TANGLED TRIANGLE. 
The Patisserie Delarue et Salon de 
Consommations is situated just on the 
edge of Europe. Being a place of ex- 
» military importance I dare not 
licate its position with greater ex- 
tude, but may go so far as to say 
that it can be found by stepping off the 
it, crossing the bridge and then in- 
ring of the Military Police. Its im- 
| portance is due to the quality of its 
réme éclairs, which attract the gilded 
taff in such large numbers that the 
terior is usually suffused like an 
| Hastern sunset with a rich glow of red 
tabs and gilt braid, Within its walls 
unior subalterns, now, alas, a rapidly 
limini shing species, dally with insidious 
ices until their immature moustaches 
ire pendulous with lemon-flavoured 
| icicles and their hair is whitened with 
} sugared rime. 
There it was that Frederick dis- 
_ covered Percival feebly and mournfully 
| pecking at a vanilla ice. 
| “Greeting, old Spartan,” said he. 
“Training for the Murman coast?” 
“Would that I were!” replied Per- 
cival. “I'm refrigerating my sorrows, 
| L've tried to drown them, but they 








float; so I'm by way of freezing them 
under,” 

* Poor Perce!” murmured Frederick. 
“T suppose it’s Cox again?” 

“ Au contraire, 1'm his sorrow. My 
present trouble is that I've got to find 
a wife.” 

“ Nothin’ easier, old thing. Your photo 
in the illustrated papers, with appro- 
priate letterpress ——."’ 

“ You misunderstand me,” interrupted 
Percival. “ It's someone else's wife lve 
gotto find. Heoutez. Teddy Roker has 
got permission for his wife to visit bim 
out here. He's expecting her by this 
afternoon's boat and has got a billet 
fixed up all right, but he's been sud- 
denly rushed away on a court-martial 
case, so he’s asked me to meet her, 
and I’ve never seen her before." 

* But didn’t he give you the specifi- 
cations—kind of descriptive return ?"’ 

“That's just it!" groaned Percival. 
“He was only married last leave, and 
his description goes like a Shakspearean 
sonnet. I gather that I've got to look 
out foracombination of Titania,Guapys 
Coorer and Hexen or Troy. I tried 
to nail him down to externals, but he 
only went off into another rhapsody, 

“* What does she wear?' I asked. 











“* Wear?’ said he dreamily, ‘Oh! 
beautifully éraped garments. nebulous 
as summer clouds and filmy as gossa- 
mer webs, Nothing really definite.’ 

**That sounds probable enough, as 
the present fashions go,’” said I. 

“Seems to me,” said Frederick, 
“that this is a case to refer to higher 
authority. The sleuth-hound instinct 
of one Frederick is indicated. Having 
absorbed the available data I will e’en 
amble round myself to assist you.” 

“There speaks my stout hearted 
haricot!"’ said Percival. “ But be care- 
ful. Teddy won't like it if he gets the 
wrong wife. He made a point of that. 
So in case we miss each other your in- 
structions are briefly these: you will 
meet what you honestly think to be 
Mrs. Roker outside the Customs House, 
explain Teddy's absence, take her to his 
rooms at 10 bis, Rue Dufay, make her 
comfortable and report to me here at 
6.15.” 

Punctually at 6.15 they met again 
in the Patisserie Delarue. Both were 
radiant. 

“’Tis done!” said Percival proudly ; 
“and without the assistance of the 
puissant Frederick. At 5,0 o'clock I 





was outside the Customs House and 
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saw her looking round with an anxious | 
eve. ? Mrs. Roker, l believe hs said | 


so I rattled | 
Rue Dufay, 


biscuits and 


She confessed right away, 
her off in a cab to 10 dis, 
and left her there nibblin’ 
drinkin’ tea as happy as a flapper.” 


‘Percival,” replied Frederick slowly, | 
“for sheer imbecility you have sur-| 
passed yourself, I myself met Mi 


Roker outside the Castoms House 
at 5.30, being detained en route. I tool 
her to 10 dis, Rue Dufay, ab thre 
present moment she 1s partaking 
Short vy, | 


where 


coffee and chocolate caramels 
no doubt, she will discover the spur 
female that you have decoyed thith 
and the First Act of a triangle dram: 
will be rung up.” 

ee by Jazz,” exclaimed Pereival, “ I'd 
stake my gratuity | 
of my Mrs. Roker. 
favourite breakfast food.” 

. No,” said Frederick 
“mine is the only authentic articl 
All others are imitations. She knows 
dearest Mdward s size in glove sg." 


on the genuinene 


She knows ‘T: 


decide Wy, 


‘Well, we can’t both be right } 
“Did Teddy say anything about ex- | 
pecting two wives?” asked Frede: 


hopefully. 
“Tdiot!” said 
the situation, 
you— will presently be 
figure in a court-martial or police co 
on a charge of abduet 
female. The rem 
film will be devoted 
you witha 
his connubial happiness 


Percival. “Ag I see 


one ot us presuma 


the central] 


an innocent] 


reels 


ing 
aining in the] 
to Teddy chasing | 
yO howitzer for jeopardi ing | 

But thes 
incidents may be} 
averted if you return the wrongful lady | 
to her rightful owner before Teddy gets 
back. So we'll take the necessary action 
imme liately.”’ . 

“ But which one are we 
card if they both claim to be the genuine | 
Mrs. R.? Hadn't we better wait for 
Teddy ? He ‘d be sure to be 
able to decide,” 

“You make me tired, It's got to 
be settled before he comes back. 

lt was a brace of dee cted subaltert 
that wended their way to 10 dis, Rue 
Dufay. Peveival knocked the door 
of the drawing-room and in response to 
an invitation they entered. A pretty 
and extremely composed young lady | 
greeted them. 

“ My wife!” said Percival and bred 
erick simultaneously. 

“ Excuse me,” said the lady 
dignity; “the only husband | possess 
at present is Mr, Roker.’ 

“What I mean to say is,” 
Percival lamely, ‘' that you are the wile 
of Mr. Roker that I met at the Customs | 
—TI mean, Mr. Roker's wife that-- 

** Me too!”’ broke in Frederick. 


going to dls- | 


almost 





with | 


e xplain ed 


said | 





“ Well, that's easily explained,” 


11 returned for them 


| havin 
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Do ls Lapy | 
B Yo 11”? HAS ri 
the lady ng Percival Atte 
you had kindly escorted nu here | 
5 iddenly remembered t it | had left 
my keys at the Cust s House. Feel 
ing confident of finding my way about} 


On emerging | 


was claimed by your lascinating friend 
ment engaged in 


who is at this mot 
lwinding up his mon cle {Frederick 
guiltily stowed it away in his fob 
pe eket . Ile seen ed so ade lighted at 
wered me that I hadn't the 


g cise 
heart to explain that L'd been found 
before. Of course | 
grateful to both of you 


dear old Te ldy at last!’ 


’m excessive ly 


Oh, 


here’ 
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muntitengutenis . | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ke. 

) HER SINCE THE CREATION,” 
— ————— =a | 
During the scene of rapturous greet 
ing that followed Frederick showed | 
lthat he indeed had his moments of | 
| inspiration. sy . 
‘What about a vanilla ice at the | 
Patisserie Delarue, old bean?” said he | 
to Percival. } 
And, unnoticed by the happy couple, 


| they stole silently away. 


Brass Islet 


osal Board ** Surplus 


Disp 





Is it for enemy reasons ? 


“ Surplus Government Property for sale :—~ 


’ Magazine. 
But why is the geographical position 
lof this alluring archipelago nob given: 
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THE NEED OF OUR TIMES. 
Che modern world is badly in need of a 
li Alone of the poets, Pindar could do 
e to the exploits of the day.”—The 
‘We're badly in need of a Pindar” 
To fan in these tropical days 
Our stock of emotional tinder 
With gusts of tempestuous praise ; 
To foster the flame, not to check it 
Or let it die suddenly down, 
In honour of Hawker and Beckett, 
Of Atcock and Brown. 


We do not require a CaTULLes 
(We've Maserimnp and Wavcn 
and Sassoon), 
Nor pastoral pipevs to lull us 
‘To rest with a sedative tune ; 
But the worship of beer and of 
Bacchus 
In verses familiar and free 
Might win for a latter-day Fiaccus 





A Knighthood (B.E.). 

















Bland Viroiv 's beyond resurrection; 
The voice of the moment is harsh ; 
The nightingale’s golden perfection 
Offends the young ravensof Marsu ; 
ARISTOPHANEs, grossly facetious, 
Is but a “compulsory” god, 
And Homer as well as LuckEetius 
Too frequently nod. 


There’s scope for the truculent 
assion 
Of JuveNAL’s masculine muse 
To flagellate folly and fashion 
In dress and in manners and views; 
But we've plenty of prophets and 
poets ; 
We've few who are sober and sane; 
We don’t want another De Biowirz; 
We want a DeLane. 





“BETTER BEER ON THE HORIZON,” 

Daily Express. 
A beer in the hand is worth ten on the 
horizon. 


A TUBE NIGHTMARE. 


Have you ever dreamed a dream of 
a terrible tube journey, in which every 
one of the appalling things which might 
happen does actually occur? I dreamed 
one last night. 

The journey began with a disaster. 
On reaching the booking-oflice window 
I could not find any money, and it was 
only when the waiting crowd behind 
me, which had mounted to hundreds, 
was becoming offensively hostile that 
I succeeded in producing a five-pound 
note. 

The booking-clerk took her own time 
to count out the change, and on leaving 
the window 1 found four policemen 
struggling to keep back an infuriated 
mob of people, all shrieking impreca- 
tions and asking for my blood. 

There was but one thing for it—to 








get to a train before this angry horde 
could secure its tickets; so I made a 
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shedding Bradburys en route like a 
paper-chase. 


she made a vicious lunge at my out- 


of pincers, missing the ticket and part- 
ially amputating my thumb. 

As I have always expected to do, but 
have never yet done, [ missed my 
footing at the top of the escalator, and 
my desire to outstrip my enemies was 
realised beyond my wildest hopes as 
I crashed, by a series of petrifying 
somersaults, down the entire flight, to 
he belched forth like a sausage from a 
machine at the bottom. 

Tattered, torn and in unspeakable 
agony I picked myself up and found 
my steering-gear so damaged that | 
could only move sideways, crab-fashion, 
and in this manner I crawled on to the 
platform just as a train was beginning 
its exit. 


my body struggling inside the car while 
the second half protrudes over the fast- 
receding platform. 

I remember how in my agony it 
flashed across my-mind that I would 





never again slay a wasp with my fork. 


TR Te - 


Motor Cyclist. “Why THE pDrvci 


wild dash for the moving - staircase, 


As I rushed past the ticket-puncher 


stretched hand with an enormous pair 


I make a leap for it. The gates crash | 
to! Am Linside them or out? Neither. | 
I am pinned there with the first half of | 
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DON'T 


| J must have been pulled into the car 
just in time to stop the tunnel (which 
is a dreadfully close fit) from bisecting 
me, for the next thing I remember was 
being dropped into a corner seat and 
severely admonished by the guard for 
getting into the train whilst it was in 


motion. 

I was now a quivering and shape 
less mass; nobody pitied me, nobody 
helped me, so loathsome a spectacle 
did I present 

Of course the train passed my sta 
tion, and at the next I was thrown out 
like a mail-bag, to be trodden on by 
massed formations of travellers fighting 
to enter and leave the car by the same 
door at the same time. 

When the multitudes had dispersed 
and I was alone, by superhuman efforts 
{ contrived to wriggle on my stomach 
to the foot of the ascending stairway, 
but not having sufficient strength to 
wriggle off on arrival at the top, my 
long - dreaded horror of being sucked 
| under the barrier, where moving stair- 





| ways disappear, was realised. 
By now immune to pain, I regarded 
the next process (akin to being passed 
Res - 
through a mangle) as child’s play. lo 
my amazement, after a few minutes 
amongst giant cog- wheels, I again found 
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which precipitated me to the spot from | 
which I had started. | 
Having thrice performed this revo- | 
lution, by which time I was as flat as | 
a pancake, I was eventually scraped | 
off by a porter and upbraided for joy- | 
riding. | 
| 

} 

} 





Finding that these rebukes left me 
unmoved, for I was prac ically lifeless, | 
certainly boneless, and, to their horror, 
ticketless, they folded me up and put 
me in a drawer pending the arrival of 
the police. 

I was still there when the dream | 
mercifully stopped. 








BIRD-LORE, 
IJ.—Peracocgs. 
Peacocks sweep the fairies’ rooms ; 
They use their folded tails for brooms ; 
But fairy dust is brighter far 
Than any mortal colours are ; 
And all about their tails it clings 
In strange designs of rounds and rings ; | 
And that is why they strut about } 


And proudly spread their feathers out. 
R. F. 








“ Wanted._Good stage electrician. No good 
stage electrician.”—The Stage. 


There ought to be no difficulty in find- 








ithe light on the down-going staircase, 





ing the latter. 
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CROSS COUNTRY. 


A ComMmaAnpER in the Senior Service 


is the man who gets things done; and 


long experience has formulated for him 

a golden rule: “If you want to get 
- ” 

things done you must see them-done. 


| This laudable maxim applies in a lesser 


| degree to all his subordinates, right 
/ down to the newly-joined boy, .who 
can't very well help seeing some things 
done, unless hé makes a habit of work- 


ing with bis eyes shut—a practice which 


| does not appeal particularly to. P.O.’s. 


The Commander of His Majesty's 


’ 


| Battleship Lrmyntrude is far from 


being an exception to the rule; he is a 
martyr to it. So are his officers. In 

eir enthusiasm they have let the rule 
run riot. You will’soon see that for 
yo irself. : 

The idea germinated in the practical 
head of the gunner. _ It pushed its way 
into the upper air under the plain cap 

the A.P. It budded under the 
lighted tilted) head-dress of Number 
‘ne, and blossomed forth into a full- 

wn project under the gilded oak- 
aves that thatch the Bloke. 

He said, “The ship’s company will 

run across country.” 

ihe ship's company girded up its 
loins and awaited further orders. 

The course was decided upon. It 
ran from the signalling station on the 


{ 
I 
le 


| south of the island straight to the 


town on the north, There was no 
possibility of making a mistake, because 
you could see the semaphore from any- 
where, and you would know when you 
to the town because the road 
topped there. The various divisions 
of the ship were to compete against 
each other. If you came in first you 
re to be given a ticket numbered 
‘one’; if second, a ticket numbered 
“two,” and so on; and the division 
which had the smallest total of pips 
it the end would be the winner. 

\t 5.15 the ship’s pinnace landed the 
gunner on the town jetty at the north 
end of the island. He had come to 
deal with the competitors when they 
arrived at the winning-post. He had 
brought with him the bo’sun and the 
carpenter, his own mate, the bo’sun’s 
mate and the carpenter’s mate, four 
P.O.'s, the sergeant of Marines, a few 
leading stokers and half-a-dozen hands; 
fifty fathoms of hawser-laid four-inch 
white rope; six stout stakes (ash); 
bags, canvas, twelve (one-to collect the 


| tickets earned by each division); and 


BY 


one thousand eight hundred tickets, 
numbered from one to one thousand 
eight hundred. (There were only six 
hundred and fifty runners, but it is well 
to be on the safe side. 

He dug his stakes into the ground in 


a V-shaped formation just beyond the 
place where the road ended and almost 
opposite the first cottage. Further 
north he posted his canvas bags, which 
he fixed at a convenient height above 
the ground by depending them from the 
necks of his subordinates. He then 
rigged his rope around the stakes in 
such a way that the runners, entering 
the wide end of the V, would be shep- 
herded one by one through a narrow 
aperture at the bottom, thus avoiding 
all suspicion of overcrowding in giving 
out the tickets. He explained his plan 
of campaign to his party and took up 
his post at the foot’of the V. 

Scarcely had he done so when the 
A.P. appeared upon the scene. He had 
brought with him a few friends—a 
couple of subs, two or three senior 
snotties and the Captain's secretary, a 
brace of stewards with the luncheon 
baskets, and the cutter’s crew, who 
carried between them two large trellis- 
work screens which the carpenter had 
knocked up for him. 

He passed the time of day with the 
gunner, marched fifty yards further 
down towards the starting-point and 
had his screens deposited in the middle 
of the road, in such a way that several 
could enter one end of the enclosure 
they formed, but only one at a time 
could go out at the other; this, he ex- 
plained, would enable the men to pass 
the winning-post in single file. He then 
lit a cigarette and took his stand at 
the narrow end, producing from his 
pocket seven hundred and fifty neat red 
tickets (numbered from one to seven 
hundred and fifty) which the chief 
writer had made out for him the night 
before. 

At 8.45 Number One arrived. To help 
him he had brought a couple of watch- 
keepers, a surgeon, three engineers, 
a naval instructor and the captain of 
Marines. He only paused to borrow 
one side of the gunner’s V and all but 
forty of the A.P.’s tickets, and passed 
on down the road. When he had 
reached a suitable point about a hundred 
yards south of the A.P. he had the 
purloined rope stretched slantwise, in 
such a way that the only means of 
passing it was a little passage a yard 
wide between the rope and the ditch 
on the right of the road. A little 
nearer still to the starting-point he had 
a large placard erected with the words 
“ Keep to the Right ” painted on it. 

Punctually at 9.0 the Commander 
arrived with a piece of string and the 
P.M.O. They took up their stand one 
on each side of the road opposite the 
placard. The Bloke produced a small 
gold pencil, but, as he had forgotten to 
bring any paper, he commandeered the 





placard and began feverishly to write 





~_ 





down all the numbers he could think of 
from one to six hundred and fifty, 

You are no doubt anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of the Owner at 9.15. Well, 
I’m afraid I must disappoint you. Still, 
although he did not come in person, 
yet he made his presence felt, as every 
good skipper should. At 9.15, as the 
ship’s company were lining up for the 
start by the semaphore, he made the 
signal from the ship :— 

“Sailing at 13.30. 
diately.” 


SONGS OF SIMLA. 
V.—Petiti's. 
I TROLL you no song that will hinder 
you long, . 
I pen you no ponderous treatise, 
The theme that I sing is a gossamer 
thing 
As light as the cakes at Pretiti's, 


Return imme 








Grey roofs mid the pines and a heaven 
that shines 

As blue as the water where Crete is, 

The malachite green of a misty ravine 

That’s the balcony view at Pexiti's. 


There are mortals, may be, who abom- 
inate tea 
(One's poison another man’s meat is), 
Who shy at the touch of a crumpet 
for such 
There is music and love at Penti's. 


See that G.S.0.2 with the lady in 
blue ; 

Has she noticed where one of his 
feet is, 


Or the issue that hangs on the plate of | 


meringues 
Which he buys her each day at 
Peuiti's? 


Here the rulers of Ind, from the Sal- 
ween to Sind, 
Take their icesand wafers (McVitir's) 
And elaborate schemes over chocolate 
creams 
At five-o’clock tea at Peritt’s. 


And I think, when we die and the 
wraiths of us fly 
To that peace which depends not on 
treaties, 
The joys which we find will but serve 
to remind 
Of the hours that 


we spent at 
Petiti's. 


J. M.S. 








“Thomas -——- was fined £5 Lat LOswestry 
yesterday for selling goods to a German 
prisoner, 

The chairman said defendant had sold goods 
to the value of 11s, 14d. Where the German 
had got that large sum of money from was 
quite a mystery.”—Daily Paper. 

It seems pretty evident from the report 
that there was a good deal of money 
about somewhere. 
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A CRUSADER. 


_ Ove hears sometimes of pure altru- 
ists, but on analysing their purity an 
alloy is perceptible. Although their 
work is for others, an element of per- 
sonal gratification is present. 

Personal gratification or self-indulg- 
ence is of course inevitable, as it can 
even enter into grief and pain; but 
now and then it is reduced to a mini- 
mum: as, [ hold, in the latest activities 
for her fellow-creatures in which my 

end Mrs. Delta has embarked. ; 

During the War Mrs. Delta was in- 
defatigable (I am not often sure of my 
words, but I use this without a tremor 
of misgiving) in promoting charities 
and collecting money to sustain them. 
At no time of day was it safe to meet 
her, for you had to stand and deliver. 
There were no privations due to the 
War which she was not out to mollify 
or remove, and her ingenuity in dis- 
covering worthy objects was uncanny. 

As, however, War wasraging and most 
people are, underneath, kinder than uot, 
she escaped very severe criticism and 
amassed some good round sums. And, 





since all her various Funds bad com- 
mittees and meetings and minutes, Mrs. 








— 
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“I’M TOLD SHE’S ALWAYS WRITING TO HER DRESSMAKER ABOUT NEW FROCKS." 
“7 SUPPOSE SHE ENCLOSED A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR THAT ONE.” 











Delta, although that may have been 
only the least among her motives, was 
the recipient of certain expressions of 
gratitude. Organised charity cannot 
elude votes of thanks. 

But that Mrs. Delta likes work for 
work's sake, apart altogether from 
honeyed praises, is now beyond question, 
for the eampaign she has just inau- 
gurated is unlikely to yield them. 

“You must,” she said to me yes- 
terday, “give me something for my 
new scheme.” 

“T hope I shall have enough strength 
of mind not to; but what is it?” 

“You have noticed in what a dread- 
ful state so many of the shop windows 
in London now are?” she asked, 

‘The iniquitous prices of the goods’ . 

“Oh, no; I didn’t mean that. I mean 
the dropped letters. Where they have 
glass letters stuck on, you know, and 
some have gone. Surely you must have 
noticed ?” 

“Yes, of course,” I replied; “ but 
I thought the sbop-keepers were too 
lazy or careless to bother. The War 
has inereased carelessness, you know.” 

“No, it isn’t that,” she said. “The 
lows are so understaffed and 


poor fel ° 
time. 


overworked that they ean’t find 


My idea is to raise a fund so that it can 

be done for them... My heart aches. 
Only this morning I saw a barber's 
with ASH AND RUSH UP on it; and a 
confectioner’s""—she referred to her 
notebook—*“ with ICE REAMs, and an 
undertaker’s with PINKING ONE ERE.” 

“What is pinking?” I asked. “I 
always wanted to know.” 

“ And,” she continued, again con- 
sulting ber book, “a tobacconist’s with 
BEST OLDEN VIRGIN ,andadentist's 
with PA LESS EXTRACTION. Something 
really must bedone. Don’t youagree ?” 

I murmured that there were other 
abuses that were possibly more in need 
of immediate redress, but Mrs. Delta 
again turned to her book. 

“And a dairyman with FAMILIES 

Up LIE , and astationer’s with LUE 

LACK INK. Isn't it distressing ?—and 
so bad for growing children to see so 
much slevenliness. And what can 
foreigners think of us? The Americans, 
for instance, who are always so spick 
and span, and——”’ 

The means of rescue came to me in 
the shape of a vast monster on wheels, 
bright with yellow and scarlet, thunder- 
ing over the road, “That's my bus,” 
I said, and ran, 
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Father (to troublesome small boy). ‘NOW LOOK HERE, TONY. 


NAIGHT UPSTAIRS TO BED.”’ 
lL Sister. ‘‘ AND THAT'S THAT. 


Z 
\§ 
S 


ig, “ti, (zp 
Zz hs “teh Z 


Ya 


y, } 





I SHAN’T WAEN YO! 


Isn’r 17, Dappy?” 


AGAIN, 





THE VERY NEXT TIME YOU MISBEHAVE | 








THOSE DRESSES. 
t Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
or thereabouts.) 
ke gay than day and plumier 
[han Birds of Paradise, 
vas no Court Costumier 
hat made them look so nice; 
No milliners nor drapers 
On mortal business terms 
se sweet modes were shapers, 
lhough several evening papers 
Mention the actual firms. 


Lut fairies wove that raiment 
Of starshine and of flowers ; 

y asked no better payment, 
rhey craved no shorter hours ; 
With eglantine and lilies 
lhey worked a June night long, 
| that is just where “ Phyllis” 

n “ Ascot frocks and frillies ”’ 
Goes absolutely wrong. 


Neath beech-tree and ‘neath cedar, 
In rings of moonlit green . . . 
What bilge, you say, good reader ? 

My very dear old bean, 
Chink of the state of Prices, 
Think of the slump in Trade, 





Turn to the Paris Crisis, 
Ponder the cost of ices 
And buns and gingerade. 


New War-loans shriek for money ; 

All work is at an end; 

It seems extremely funny 

There's any cash to spend; 
Yet still the tide of laces, 

The foam of fluff and silk 
Comes round in cardboard cases 
To lots of people's places 

As punctual as the milk. 


While, sworn to get revenge in, 
And waiting at the door, 

That grim three-handed engine 
Prepares to strike once more, 
Who built these gowns we mutely 

Admire on lawn and lea? 
Who bought them (think acutely), 
With England absolutely 

As broke as she can be? 


Therefore I say the fabric 

Was wrought of faery woof, 
Not made in walls of drab brick 

Nor won with mortal oof ; 
Delicate, dream-like, pretty 

As sunshine after rain, 





Worn by Miss Hodgson (“ Kitty"’)— | 
It seems a dreadful pity 
She spilled the iced champagne. | 


Therefore I say that, toiling 
With wild white roses’ bloom— 
No printers’ vats a-boiling 
Nor labour of the loom— 
With fern and foxglove chalice 
On tiny feet or wings 
Titania's elves made sallies, 
And that’s how Lady Alice 
Had on those lovely things. oe 
Evoe. 








A Happy Thought. 


“When the blessing had been pronounced 
and the bridal pair were kneeling at the altar 
Dame Nellie Melba, wearing a blue dress and 
hat, crept from the side chapel to the choir 
and to the joy of the audience sang the 
pathetic ‘ Ave Maria’ that Desdemona sings in 
the last act of Verdi’s Othello when she feels her 
predestined doom approaching.” 

* Evening Standard” on a Society wedding. 


“ Mr, Bottomley objects to By Jingo.” 
Daily Paper. 
Yet in one or another of his “ powerful” 
articles we seem to have seen some- 
thing like “ Damn the Kaiser" and “ To 





Hell with Hindenburg.” 
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THE PHILANDERER. | 


I HAVEN’T GIVEN YOU TOO MUCH ENCOURAGEMENT | 
—BUT I CAN NEVER BE MORE THAN A BROTHER TO YOU." | 
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First Australian. “’OO'S YER SWELL PAL, DIGGEI 
Second Ditto. *‘I1 DUNNO HIS NAME, BUT I RED R HIS FACE. I GIVE HIM A BIT OF BACON JUST OUTSIDE St. QuENTIN," 
lrhymes. Thus in Mr. Haroup West- | cbiter dicta in verse are innumerable. I 
W F {AG I aS Ss ) S?}.° ; ! ’ 1} 
HY DRAG IN MRS. SIDI ONS * | MORELAND § Interesting voiume, Eaves-| have only space to quote one, spoken 
- ° ' . . "i 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—Nothing annoys | droppi there is this charming story} to a soldier with whom he had shaken 
me more than the assumption that wit, | of the first meeting of Madame Ciara} hands :— 
learning, fancy, etc., were the monopoly} Burr and Miss Carnie Tusr. They | ‘You are the proudest man in France, 
ofthe past. For example, acorrespond-| were introduced at a garden-party at} Or at any rate in Flanders, 
ent of one of our leading dailies has} Fulham, and Mr. WestMcR&LanD over- | For you've shaken hands, in a great ad- | 
vance, 


been trotting out Mrs, Sippons’ use of | heard the mem uatrain in which 


hI} 
I bie g 


blank verse in familiar conversation, ! Madame Cuara Burt greeted her sister- 
and quoting from LockHartT : artist 


“John Kemble’s most familiar table- | ike 
talk often flowed into blank verse; and | But in minstrelsy—ah no 
so indeed did his sister’s {Mrs. Si a 
dons’}. Seott (who was a capital 
mimic) often repeated her tragic ex- “ate 
clamation to a foot-boy during a dinner |‘ tor & specimen of the im- 
at Ashestiel— P |promptus which Lord READING fre- 


sht of hi 
, | quently throws off, to the delight of his 
* You 've broug @ water, boy,—I asked for | VU°"%". , 5 

beer |’ Sr re Se | friends. Mr. WESTMORELAND was hav- 


. : .|ing a pair of boots tried on at a famous 
Anothe 7 a ing a pa é | 
her time, dining with a Provost of | Jermyn Street bootmaker’s when Lord 


’ ° . . 

Edinburgh, she ejaculated, in answer | “eageps dea a 
‘ . f » | NEADING ‘ 

to her host's apology for his piéce de | courteous 


| 


) 
‘o the same veracious chronicler I 
| 


im indebted 


undergoing similar 


the 


was 


ge? oe 
ordeal, and electrified 


résistance— 
: | assistant by observing :— 
‘ Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord.’” “The right-foot boot to me seems rather 
This is all very well, but just as tight ; 


The left, per contra, feels exactly right.” 
Bift perhaps the finest exponent ol 
the art is a famous General, whose 


good blank verse is commonly used by 
eminent men and women to-day; in- 
deed some of them excel in impromptu 





With the ger 

Surely in the light of these examples, 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
there is no need for the present to fear 
comparison with the past in the sphere 
of conversational verse ? 

I am, dear Mr, Punch, 

Yours faithfully, 
Nostri Temporis LAUDATOR., 


itest « f Corps Commanders.”’ 








Culture in the Sty. 
“ Yorkshire Pork Pies, possessing character 
und individuality, 51b, Price, 15s. 
Daily Express. 
“CoLUMBUS OF THE AIR, 
Captain Alcock's Story of his Great Atlantic 
Flight.”"— Dublin Evening Telegraph. 
Would not Vimy-bus be better ? 


Slough Verdict: Dulce est de-Cippen- 





ham in loco. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue CINDERELLA May.” 

Tue importation of theatrical sweet- 
stuff from America is of course a grow- 
og industry. The latest consignment, 
Cinderella Man, first arrived iy 
lis country in the form of a novel, and 
he difficulty it offered was that the 
struggling hero, Anthony Quintard, 
hose fate depended, in the absence of 
common-sense, on his winning a ten 

ousand dollar prize for an opera 
libretto, seemed to me, from samples of 

s work exhibited, to be an unlikely 

mpetitor. But | must say that when 
t the play I saw our Mr. Nares in 

s garret sucking at his pipe in that 


i fee 


Miss Ke.ty has indeed all the air of 
a heroine of honeyed romance. In par- 
ticular she played one episode, the 
trying over of a new song, ina winningly 
natural manner. I found the way in 
which she flapped her eyelids a subject 
of puzzled study. I have not observed 
that maidens in real life indulge in 
these calisthenics. This is perhaps as 
well; they are evidently very deadly. 
Within a fortnight of their being 
brought into action poet Quintard is in 
the Kamerad stage. Not Anne Whit- 


field herself exhibits more explicitly the 
sen “8, of the life force, the will to wed. 

r. OWEN Nares, who has a following 
more than sufficient to justify his recent 
assumption of management, gave a 





vasterful manner and modifying what 

ight so easily have been a 

0 sticky situation with a 
charmingly light touch, I be- 
san to think better of An- 

hony’s chances and therefore 
ecessarily of Mr. Epwarp 
uiLps CARPENTER’s general 
lea, For the author obvi- 
ly may claim the credit of 
; reading, even if I harbour 
n obstinate privatesuspicion 
that it was only by a very 
leliberate and steadfast de- 
termination on the part of 
Mr. Nares as hero and Mr. 
| Horman Cuark as match- 
iker that this particular 
eading prevailed. 

Mr. CARPENTER doesn’t be- 
| lieve in mystifications. He 
| explains everything with the 

completest candour in bis 
first Act, from which you 
gather that a millionaire’s 
daughter, returning from 
aris to the immense stuffy New York 
| mansion, is desperately lonely, and has 
_ also cut herself free from an unsatisfac- 
tory affair of the beart; that a young 
poet, a friend of the millionaire’s senti- 
mental lawyer, is also lonely, living like 
Cinderella (isn’t this wrong ?) in an attic 
| next-door, proud as poor; that another 
friend of the millionaire has offered a 
prize for a libretto. Having thus put 

e rabbit, the bird-cage and the flower- 
} pot into the hat in front of you he pro- 
ceeds in a leisurely manner to take 
them out again. 

The young millionairess, posing as a 
companion,” visits the starveling 
id the snow-covered roof and the 
uttic window, bringing food, stoves, 
coverlets, wool to mend his socks and 
| ideas to mend his opera. Naturally 
were opportunities of unlimited 

business, during which Marjorie (Miss 
| Renée Kenny) looked perfectly sweet, 
| as | heard more than one ardent young 





poor” 


poet 


very attractive and indeed, within the 





HATELDEN. 


A Fairy Godmother (Miss Renée Kevty) reduced to tears by the 
unsusceptibility of her Godchild (Mz. Owrn Nares). 


limits imposed by the piece, a distin- 
guished performance as the proud and 
hungry poet. An extreme naturalness 
of pose and intonation, without over- 
stresses or affectations, characterised 
this agreeable study. Mr. Honman 
Ciark, that finished actor in the bland 
manner, very adroitly, as I have hinted, 
settled the mood of the piece and made 
the good appear the better line and the 
ordinary line good. Mr. Sypney VaLen- 
Tine had a Valentine part ready made. 
Tt would take more than an indisposition, 
which he pluckily ignored, to put him 
off his stroke. Mr. Tom Reynonps was 
effective as a maudlin serving-man who 
had once butled a real gentleman and 
could never forget it. Miss Anniz 
Esmonp gave a depressingly clever ren- 
dering of a quite unbelievably appalling 
landlady. 

Altogether a pleasant wholesome 
evening’s entertainment. Young men 
and maidens of our day needn't hesitate 





lady declare to approving lieutenants. 


to take their parents. 











“Sr. George anp THE Dracons,” 

There is much more of the substance 
of wit and truth in Mr. Even Puii- 
potts’ “ Devon comedy ”’ at the Kings- 
way. The St. George of the title is not 
the Cappadocian, but that somewhat 
irreverent Father in God, St. George 
Loftus, Bishop of Exeter; the dragons 
are two quite unsuitable suitors for the 
hands of Monica and Eva (daughters of 
his dull old friend, Lord Sampford), 
who don’t believe in class distinctions, 
Monica’s young man is the son of a 
yeoman farmer, personable, certainly, on 
horseback and of a blood older than the 
Sampfords’, but an essential resilient, 
and altogether impossible when play- 
ing the concertina or after mixing his 
drinks (or both). Hva’s fol- 
lower is a brilliant raw young 


ordained, with professional 
ambitions as pronounced as 
his accent. 

The parents try the now 
exploded method of direct op- 
position. St. George's weap- 
ons are smooth words and a 
heart chokefull of guile. 
Does his god. daughter Monica 
want to elope with her yeo- 
man? By all means let love 
have his sacred way. But 
his lordship will contrive in 
the réle of a strayed and 
bogged fisherman to be at 
Stonelands Farm before the 
young couple arrive en route 
tor London and the registry- 
office, and he will see to it 
that Monica learns what the 
daily life of a working farmer 
is like, and what the beer (or 
bad champagne for festal occasions) 
and rabbit pie in the kitchen; with 
sudden frank explanations as to the im- 
minence of the crisis in the interesting 
condition of Snowdrop the Alderney ; 
what, too, is the Stonelands’ notion of 
music and the dance, with Teddy's 
braying concertina and cousin Unity’s 
quavering treble and the ragged bass 
and candid speech of old Caunter, the 
headman... So much for Monica. 

And Eva thinks she wants to tie 
herself to this crude Glaswegian. 
Well, here it will be best to insinuate 
to the young man how unfortunate it 
is that the vacant chaplaincy to the 
Bishop of Exeter is designed for a celi- 
bate, and to the young woman that to 
marry so brilliant (and ingenuous) a 
youth is to hang a millstone round 
his neck. For, after all, muses the 


prelate, revealing dreadful depths of 
low cunning and perfidy, it’s easier to 
change a chaplain than a husband. 

A thoroughly amusing affair. Of 
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— Mr. PHILLPOTTS shirks his| Teddy Copplestone had perhaps the ro such mancuvre was necessary. The 
roca = Ne eee arn a ae aT Rea SE 
were against it), nor need his cigars ta ' ad : ‘il. ’ ly forthe rae , But I age and ‘anybody who Cee i 
his champagne or his music have been ate. eieetiienenied ae. ee or pays saeoees ee 
8 S mbus ave been | think the performance that pleased me | should go and see this engaging piece. 
80 bad. But then we should have} most was that of Miss Evetyn Wats | BEE Lee. Stats 
missed a diverting piece of fun and have | Hai, a name new to me, in the small | es 
been saddled with a solemn problem-! part of Unity Copplestone, played with | The Spread of Democracy. 
play unsuited to the (alleged) gaiety directness and sineerity which was | 
of the hour. : | quite distinguished. | a be = 
a append anges MS Tn poten nt BRE emi on Bye 
: 3 . ee ous | lids (to which 2 nas SRS SS 7 “« Honour among thieves’ is an old saying, 
opening (and perhaps just a few affec- | rem irks on T'he Cinderella Man) is here} put the pickpocket who stole Lieut Com 
tations of the fourth-wall school), the! also a feature. One member of the cast | mander Grieve's watch during his reception 
piece swung into a pleasant rhythm. | (of my own sex, too) gave a display of | ¥2* an exeeption to the rule.” ; 
_ Ernest Tuxesicer interprets | virtuosity in this genre which was tech- | Tiustrated Leicester Chronicle. 
with con » ability Mr. Puttt-| nically superb ' 
POTTS’ ie ctted ensatien —~ a. details of manage- | A correspondent asks us if there = 
this puss-in-gaiters Machiavelli St. | ment caused me some amusement. The | 22) truth in the statement thas Eeeee 
George Exon Mies Lit LAn McCar rHY solemn clang of a gong presaging doom wil be signed in time for the Peace 
doe ge aetna — wp Stcld ree. 0. |Celebrations. At the moment of going 
(Monica), in the familiar rél/e of beauty} as dire as (Epreus’s (and incidentally lto press it is still doubtful 
in revolt, had an easy task, w hich she linaudible to cigarette smokers in the | E a 6 
fulfilled very agreeably. Miss ALBANESI | foyer) gives notice of the resumption ol “ Norg.--The Swan used in this Production 
(Eva) put brains and fire and (not at alla the play _ while at the end of the Acts | is supplied by the well known firm of Messrs. 
negligible gift of the gods) precise enun- lthe eurtain flutters up and down at a@/ Swan and Edgar, Piceadilly ¢ ireus, London x 
ciation into her work. Mr. Frew1ass| feverish pace as if the idea was to get} papa of Shakespeare Theatre, Laverpodt. 
LLEWELLYN and Miss Mary Brover|in as many “ealls”’ as possible before | We understand that the business is in 
were quite delightful as old Copplestone the applause stops. Are we as guileless ithe eharge of Mr, Enear during his 





“ The Earl of Loudoun, whose English seat 
tL 18, p ISSESSES ¢ ight jeerages.” —Field, 














and his wife. Mr. Craupe Kine as/as all that, I wonder? And, anyway, | partner's absence. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
linny the Carrier (Hetwemann) was, as Mr. Zanawitn 
1s know in a felicitous epistle-dedicatory to an evidently 
ing lady, designed as a “ bland” and leisurely book, 
free from any trace of war's horrors or modern perplexities, 
sort you could read comfortably with a sore throat on 
| think if I had not been in such rudé health I might 
managed the five hundred and eighty odd close-set 


ri tn 


pages without getting just a little tired of his worthy Essex 
peasants of the time of the great Hyde Park Exhibition. 


, herself is a perfect darling, of real wit and character, 

| her business as the local carrier gives a plausible 
ery for the introduetion of an enormous number, a 
Dickensian profusion, of subsidiary characters. Jinny 

s above criticism, but the trouble with many, indeed 

ist, of the others, seemed to me to be their exaggerated 





It is much harder, I am afraid, to be a good Bengali than 
a good Englishman. Nikhil, the Rajah cf Sir Rariypra- 
natn Tacorn’s The Home ang the World (Macminuan), 


persists in treating Sandip Babu (a convinced Nietzchean in | 


philosophy and a Nationalist of the most inflammable type) 
«3 an honoured guest of his household, in spite of the fact 
that he differs from the fellow profoundly on every conceiv- 
able topic and is well aware, moreover, that Sandip is 
rapidly winning the heart of his Rani, Bimala, Nikhil, you 
see, considers that “all imposition of force is weakness,”’ 
and that “ only the weak dare not be just.” Most West- 
erners, I think, would have kicked the rhap-odical and rather 
plausible agitator out-of-doors and felt all the better for it 
from the boot-toe upwards. The real truth is that the 
story, which is written in the form of a triple autobiography 
(Nikhil, Sandip and Bimala all taking a hand at telling it 
in turn) is an exposition of two views of Suadeshi, or what 
may be called the Sinn Fein movement in India. Nikhil is 








tliness of speech, 
little too clever to 
edible and not quite 
enough to be 
table in large doses, 
i the real pleasure 
book comes from 
rs craftsmanlike 
rds and the hu- 
ind imagination of 
est iptionsand asides. 
But if | may be humbly 
beyond the custom 
trade | must confess 
incomfortable im- 
pression that sounderqual 
n the reviewer would 
liscovered greater 

; in the work. 





suspect Mrs, 
ATHERTON of 
The Ava- 
Murray) either for 
sement of exercise 
nfamiliar medium, 
|, forany motivethat 
plaina production 
not quite up to 
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UNRECORDED 


INCONSIDERATE FLAPPER WAYLAYS KiNG JOHN ON HIS RETURN FROM 
SIGNING MaGNA CARTA AT RUNNYMEDE. 


| the apostle of “ self-realis- 
ation” as a moral force 

Sandip believes in grab 

bing whatever you can. 
The lat‘er first deifies his 
country (Bande Mataram, 
or “ Hail, Mother!" is the 
Nationalist motto) and 
then identifies Bimala 
with the object of his 
worship, which seems a 
very convenient theory. 
As for Bimala, she wavers 
between the two. ‘The 
romantic interest of the 
book (which is, by the 
way, ® translation) breaks 
down rather badly when it 
becomes clear that Sandip 
is not really a big enough 


_— a iil 
. . ‘ 


conquest of the Rani; but 
from every other potnt of 
view it is supremely inter- 
esting. And if 


HISTORY. 
force of character 
more of shoe-leather, Li- 








tandard. Its publishers (who may be prejudiced) 

nsider Lhe Avalanche as “a brilliant and engaging study 
tery and romance;” me it impressed as a melo- 

, lependent on one long-heralded sensation, which 

» on tardy arrival an affair of disappointment. I 
ppose | must be careful not to give away the mystery, 

cl as it is. Price Rugler was anxious to discover why 
‘tive wife assumed a worried look when money 

sntioned and fainted on being told that she was not 


tra 


to wear the family ruby at a particular yoy we All this 
ippened (you may not be astonished to hear) in San 
Francisco, amongst that luxurious, idle, over - moneyed 


ety whose nanners Mrs. ATHERTON knows and describes 
so well. Price had already found out, with the assistance 
of a not too brilliant detective, that his wife’s mother derived 
her income from a gambling saloon; the remaining problem 


| was how to link up this knowledge with the odd behaviour 
of Jlrs, Price. Perhaps you see it already. She had 


heen—— No, I said I wouldn't, and I won't. Of course 


_the discovery couldn’t be called cheerful, though it was 
_ fortunately made in time to prevent any great harm, 
_ it was nothing like an avalanche. 


But 





mala, at any rate, is a delightful personage. 


Even “ Karwanine Tysan" must sometimes fall below 
her own standard, and The Man from Australia (COLLINS), 
though written with considerable grace and charm, is too 
thin in plot to be altogether satisfactory. John Darling, a 
youngish man of wealth and an extremely liberal disposition, 
came from Australia to visit his connexions in the West 
of Ireland and—if opportunities occurred—to help them. 
Opportunities did offer themselves in abundance. The 
Adairs in their various ways were ripe for a benefactor of 
the Darling type to appear, and John soon got busy. In 
the course of his activities—for it would have been unkind 
(and very dull) to bring him all the way from Australia to 
Ireland just to serve as a travelling relief-fund—he is made 
to fall in love with one of the Adair girls. And that's almost 
the whole story, One may always trust Mrs. Hinson 
to get her atmosphere right ; but she is not so happy in her 
attempt to contrast the preternaturally unselfish Darling 
(who, like an earlier Mr. Darling, would have been content 
to live in a kennel) with the inordinately self-indulgent 
father of the Adairs. 
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THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS, 


| “TI assume,” said the Cynic, “that you are sufficiently sanguine to rejoice in the prospects of Peace.” 
| “TI derive a certain satisfaction from those prospects,” replied Mr. Punch on a note of reserve. 


te 


“But you ought to be jazzing for joy, like the other fools in their Paradise of nigger minstrelsy.” 


“My years excuse me from choric exercises,” said the Sage. “ And, anyhow, it doesn't take me that way.” 
| “Then you are not in the movement. You are not in touch with the spiritual pulse of our throbbing Metro- 

| Polis ; you take no active part in the New Life that is springing from the seed of England’s sacrifices. True, 
| your years, as you say, are against you, however well you wear them: it 18 to the young that we look first for signs 


| of the great Regeneration. And in particular we look to those who are to be the mothers of that future race 


Which should reap the full harvest of our blood and tears. ; 
“And what do we find?" continued the Cynic. “ We find a contempt for the old virtues of simplicity 


| and reticence; we find the distinction of sex wiped out, and with it all reverence and sense of mystery. Nature isa 
back number with them: they must for ever be plastering their noses with powder—not just privily, as used to 
be the better way of faded charmers, but shamelessly in public places. In dress they barely keep within the 
bounds of decency prescribed by the police. They make their own advances, rounding up and capturing their 
‘boys’ for partners,’ lest the haunts of jazzery should be closed against them. And in this competition for their 

‘ battles for us are now giving 


favours the good modest fellows who only a little while ago were fighting our no 
What do you make of all this in your scheme of Renaissance? 


themselves the airs of spoilt beauties. j ur 
“T admit much of what you say,” said Mr. Punch, “but I ascribe if, in part a6 least, to a natural re- 
| action from the strain and horror of War.’ ye 
“*Reaction’!” snorted the Cynic, “A very comfortable word, But what were the sufferings from which 
they are ‘reacting’? The loss, you will say, of the flower of our chivalry in battle? Well, one would think 
| that might have ‘steadied them. Is this what our manhood died for—to make a British carnival a 
“{ don't pretend to understand that side of it,” said the Sage, “ but I know that during the War we respected 
| the silence of their grief; and I know that nature must choose its own way of recovering from a loss and reassert- 
| Ing its claim to happiness. Remember, too, that War must always have its demoralising features, however splendid 
| the cause for which you are fighting. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ says the soldier in his 
| brief intervals of release. And some of us at home went more than half-way to meet him, imitating an attitude F 
1 to survive for a little time the causes that induced 


| excusable in him but not in us. And that attitude is boun 
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nd they will do it again.” 
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But you must not forget that many of the type which you are now attacking did noble work in the War; 


“That may be,” said the Cynic; “but is it necessary to have an orgy of _Carmagnole in between?” 
“I think perhaps it is like the case of a crew or a team going out of training. They permit themselves a 
iain relaxation before they start training for the next contest. But I think too that there is something to be said 


. your reference to the Carmagnole. We are passing through a phase of Revolution, very natural after a great 


heaval. The sense of freedom—the very thing for which we have been fighting—is apt to turn the heads of 
young and thoughtless, There is a spirit of rebellion in the air, which at its worst takes the form of Bol- 
vism, but here is seen in a relatively harmless shape as a general revolt against social restriction, a general passion 
vhat is known as ‘a good time.’ In any case it is only a passing phase. Already there are signs of a reaction 
this reaction; of a return to the decency of other days. They tell me, for a slight but significant indica- 
that the waltz is coming back; that we may even look to see a revival of the minuet and pavane.”” 
“Then it is just a question of a cycle of vogues?~ We are to be swayed by recurring gusts of fashion, and 
inspired by a fixed ideal.” ae 
“Fashion counts with us, of course, for we are human and some of us are feminine. There was a fashion 
triotism as there is now a fashion of something that might easily be mistaken for its opposite. But the 
ze of its influence is largely confined to a rather negligible element in London, the most provincial of capitals. 
e Press—and notably the Photographic Press—gives it a prominence out of all relation to its importance. 
© great majority are untouched by it.- They talk little and they advertise less. But in a thousand quiet ways 
y are setting themselves to make good.” 
“To make good money, you mean. Our world seems made up of profiteers and of those who would be 
fiteers but can’t, and so abuse those who can.. Can you name to me a period when there was.a wilder rush for 
lth, or a more blatant display of luxury? Sometimes 1 wish the War back; England was at her best when 
eall for sacrifice came home to her. But now—we hear great talk of Reconstruction, but I am reminded 
her of the Restoration.” 
“My friend,” said the Sage, “I shall believe that this too is only a temporary phase. Memory is not our 
ng point, but you can perhaps throw back your mind to a year ago and recall how near we came to the 
n of our hopes. Victory took us by surprise; and we were less prepared for Peace at that moment than we 
had been for War. And, just as in the first days of the fighting we went astray, running after the ‘cry, 


Business-as-usual,’ so to-day we are making as bad a mistake when we run after ‘ Pleasure-as-usual’—or rather 


e than usual, But we soon revised that early error, and we shan'’t waste much time about revising this. 
though we lacked imagination then, and still lack it, we have the gift, perhaps even more useful if less 
of common sense. And when common sense is found in natures that are honest and hearts that are 
t may make mistakes, but not for long. 
“No, I am an optimist, and an incorrigible old fool, if you like, but I am certain that the spirit which 
the War is not going to fail us at this second call. Perhaps we have only been waiting for the actual con- 
ition of Peace to settle down to our new and greater task. 
“And now I must excuse myself from further dialogue, having a mission to perform in connection with 
very task. I go to distribute a corrective for some of the evils of Peace, as indicated by you. My 
lorry, stuffed with samples, awaits me without.” 
“And what is the nature of your patent medicine?” said the Cynic, very cynically. 
“It is,” replied Mr. Punch, very confidently but also very modestly,“ it is a little thing of my own. 
is, In lact, my 


One Hundred and Filty-Suth Volume.” 
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